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PREFACE. 


In  the  following  pages  I  have  sought  to  trace,  from  the  original 
sources  as  far  as  possible,  the  character  and  career  of  an  institu- 
tion which  exercised  no  small  influence  on  the  fate  of  Spain  and 
even,  one  may  say,  indirectly  on  the  ci\iUzed  world.  The 
material  for  this  is  preserved  so  superabundantly  in  the  immense 
Spanish  archives  that  no  one  writer  can  pretend  to  exhaust  the 
subject.  There  can  be  no  finality  in  a  history  resting  on  so  vast 
a  mass  of  inedited  documents  and  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I 
have  accomplished  such  a  result,  but  I  am  not  without  hope  that 
what  I  have  drawn  from  thcra  and  from  the  labors  of  pre^^ou8 
scholars  has  enabled  me  to  present  a  fairly  accurate  survey  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  organizations  recorded  in  human 
annals. 

In  this  a  somewhat  minute  analysis  has  seemed  to  be  indispen- 
sable of  its  structure  and  methods  of  proceiiure,  of  its  relations 
with  the  other  bodies  of  the  State  and  of  its  dealings  with  the 
varioxia  classes  subject  to  its  extensive  jurisdiction.  This  has 
involved  thfi  accumulatJon  of  much  detail  in  order  to  present  the 
daily  operation  of  a  tribunal  of  which  the  real  importance  is  to 
be  sought,  not  so  much  in  the  awful  solemnities  of  the  auto  de  fe, 
or  in  the  cases  of  a  few  celebrated  victims,  as  in  the  silent  influence 
exercised  by  its  incessant  and  secret  labors  among  the  mass  of 
the  people  and  in  the  limitations  which  it  placed  on  the  Spanish 
intellect — in  the  resolute  conservatism  with  which  ifc  held  the 
nation  in  the  medieval  groove  and  unfitted  it  for  the  exercise  of 
rational  liberty  when  the  nineteenth  century  brought  in  the 
inevitable  Revolution, 
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PREFACE 


The  intimate  relations  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  espe- 
cially during  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  from  1580  to  1640,  has 
rendered  necessary  the  inclusion,  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the 
Jews,  of  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Portuguese  Inquisition,  which 
earned  a  reputation  even  more  sinister  than  its  Spanish  proto- 
type. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  thanks  to  the  gentle- 
men whose  aid  has  enabled  me  to  collect  the  documents  on  which 
the  work  is  largely  based — Don  Claudio  P6rez  Gredilla  of  the 
Archives  of  Simancas,  Don  Ramon  Santa  Marfa  of  those  of 
Alcald  de  Henares  prior  to  their  removal  to  Madrid,  Don  Fran- 
cisco de  Bofarull  y  Sans  of  those  of  the  Crown  of  Aragon,  Don  J. 
Figueroa  Hemdndez,  formerly  American  Vice-consul  at  Madrid, 
and  to  many  others  to  whom  I  am  indebted  in  a  minor  degree. 
I  have  also  to  tender  my  acknowledgements  to  the  authorities  of 
the  Bodleian  Library  and  of  the  Royal  Libraries  of  Copenhagen, 
Mimich,  Berlin  and  the  University  of  Halle,  for  favors  warmly 
appreciated. 

Henry  Charles  Lea. 

PHILAOEItPBIA,   OCTOBBR,    1905. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  CASTILIAN  MONARCHY. 


JlL  wcre^difficult   to  exaggerate   the  diaorder   pervading  the 
I  Caatilian  kingdoms,  when  the  Spanish  monarchy  foun(i  its  origin 
i  in  the  union  of  Isabella  of  Castile  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon. 
I  Many  causes  had  contributed  to  prolong  and  intensify  the  evils 
I'Of  the  feudal  system,  and  to  neutralize  such  advantages  as  it 
possessed.     The  struggles  of  the  reconquest  from  the  Saracen, 
^continued  at  intervals  through  seven  hundred  years  and  varied 
t»y  constant  civil  broils,  hatl  bred  a  race  of  fierce  and  turbulent . 
"nobles  as  eager  to  attack  a  neighbor  or  their  sovereign  as  the 
Moor.    The  contemptuous  manner  in  which  the  Cid  is  repre- 
sented, in  the  earliest  ballads,  as  treating  his  king,  shows  what 
was,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  feeling  of  the  chivalry  of  Castile 
toward  its  overlord,  and  a  chronicler  of  the  period  seems  rather 
I  to  glory  in  the  fact  that  it  was  always  in  rebellion  against  the 
'  royal  power."    So  fragile  was  the  feudal  bond  that  a  ricohome  or 
I  noble  could  at  any  moment  renounce  allegiance  by  a  simple  mes- 
sage sent  to  the  king  through  a  hidalgo.'   The  necessity  of  attract- 


*  Roroancero  del  Cid,  pp.   12,  74,  77,  79,  87,  88,  ctr.  (Frankofurto,  1828).— 
Crtnicn  de  AlfonM,  VII.  !38-l-ll  (Flows,  Espafla  Sagnula,  XXI,  403)— 
"Castclltt'  vires  por  smrtila  fucre  rfbclles: 
Inrlyta  Caslella  cienu  sa?vis«inia  bcllu 
Vix  cuiquan]  rcgum  \*Dluit  submilt«rc  coUum; 
Indoniitn  vix.it,  cocli  lux  qttamliu  hix.it." 
'  Fuero  Viejo  de  Casticlla,  Lib.  i,  Tit.  iii,  ^  3.     Cf.  Partidaa,  P.  rv,  Tit.  xx\\ 
'  ley  7. 
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ing  population  and  orpmizing  oonqvicrod  frontiers,  which  sub- 
8et|ueutly  became  inland,  led  to  granting  improvidcuMy  liberal 
franchises  to  settlers,  which  weakened  the  powers  of  the  crown,* 
without  building  up,  as  in  France,  a  powerful  Third  Estate  to 
serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  nobles  and  eventually  to  under- 
mine feudalism.  In  Spain  the  business  of  the  Castilian  was  war.- 
The  arts  of  peace  were  left  with  disdain  to  the  Jews  and  the  con-' 
quered  Moslems,  known  as  Mud^jaros,  who  were  allowed  to 
remain  on  Christian  soil' and  to  form  a  distinct  element  in  the 
population.  No  flourishing  centres  of  industrious  and  independ- 
ent burghers  arose  out  of  whom  the  kings  couUl  mould  a  body 
that  should  lend  them  efficient  support  in  their  struggles  with 
their  powerful  vassals.  The  attempt,  imleed,  was  made; (the 
Cartes,  whose  co-operation  was  requiied  in  the  enactment  of 
law8^  ronsisii^d  of  repifsi  nl ;ttivT'-s  from  seventeen  cities,'  who 
while  siTviug  enjoye^l  persntud  inviolability,  but  so  little  did  the 
cities  prize  this  privilege  that,  under  Henry  TV,  they  complained 
of  the  expense  of  sending  deputies.  The  crown,  eager  to  findJ 
^ome  new  sources  of  influence,  at^renrl  to  pay  them  and  thus 
/obtained  an  excuse  for  ctmtrdlling  tluir  election,  and  although 
thi.s  came  too  late  for  Henry  to  benefit  by  it,  it  paved  the  way 
for  the  assumption  of  absolute  domination  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  after  which  the  revolt  of  the  (^omunidailes  proved  fruit- 
less. Meanwhile  their  influence  diminished,  their  meetings  wei*e 
V scantily  attended  and  they  became  little  more  than  an  instru- 
ment which,  in  the  interminable  strife  that  cursed  the  land,  waa 
used  alternately  by  any  faction  as  opportunity  offered.' 

The  crown  itself  had  contributetl  greatly  to  its  own  abasement. 
When,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  ruler  such  as  San  Fernando 
in.  made  the  laws  respected  and  vigorously  extended  the  boimd- 


'  See,  for  instance,  the  charter  grantptl  by  Ka>*raond  Borengcp  W  of  Barcelona, 
in  1108,  to  Olerdiila,  after  a  devastatins  Saracen  iiiroaJ,  and  the  i-Imrtcr  of 
L^rida  in  1148,  after  its  capture  from  the  Moors. — Marcu  Hinpanic*,  pp.  1233, 
1305.     The  same  causes  vera  operative  in  Castile.  / 

^  Tlw  riticA  entitled  to  send  pmcurators  to  thp  CVirtes  were  Burob.  LeOAi 
Xvila,  Segovia.  Zaiiiora,  Toro,  Salumunca,  Soria,  Murcia,  Ciienca,  Tolwo,  Seville, 
C6rduva,  Jaen,  ValUdoHd,  Madrid  and  Guadalajara. — Pulgnr,  CMmca.  P.  |] 
cap.  xcv.  / 

■  Marina.  Teoria  de  las  C6rte«,  P.  i.  cap.  xvi,  xx.  (Madrid.  tS^.). 
tidae,  P.  ii.  Tit.  xvi,  ley  4.— Modesto  de  Lafuente,  Uisl.  Clen.  de  EspaAii,  l.\, 
31. — J  Bemnys,  Zur  iuiieren  Entwioklung  Caatilicua  (Deutsche  Zeitwhnft  fur 
Qcecbichtswisecoachaft,  1^9,  pp.  3Sl  sqq-). 
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aries  of  Chris>tianity,  Castile  gave  promise  of  development  in 
|X)wer  and  cullure  which  niiseral)ly  faih;*!  in  the  performance. 
In  12S2  the  rebellion  of  Sancho  el  Bravo  against  liis  father 
Alfonso  was  the  eonimeneenient  of  decadence.  To  purchase 
the  allegiance  of  the  nohlets  ho  granted  them  all  that  they  aisked, 
and  to  avert  the  discontent  consequent  on  taxation  he  sup- 
plied his  treasury  by  alienating  t!ie  crown  lands/  Notwith- 
tilaniling  the  alulities  of  the  regent,  Marfa  de  Molina,  the  suc- 
cessive nunorities  of  her  son  and  grandson,  Fernando  IV  and 
Alfonso  XI,  stimulated  the  downward  progress,  although  the 
vigor  of  the  latter  in  his  maturity  restored  in  some  degree  the 
lustre  of  tiie  crown  and  his  stern  justice  re-established  order, 
so  that,  as  we  are  told,  proi^erty  could  be  left  unguarded  in  the 
streets  at  night.'  His  son,  Don  Pedro,  earned  the  epithet  of 
the  Cruel  by  hia  ruthless  endeavor  to  reduce  to  obedience  hia 
turlmlent  nobles,  whose  disaffection  invited  the  usurpation 
of  his  bastard  brother,  Henry  of  Trastamara.  The  throne  which 
the  latter  won  by  fratricide  and  the  aid  of  the  foreigner,  he 
could  only  hold  by  fresh  concessions  to  hia  magnates  which 
fatally  reduced  the  royal  power.*  This  heritage  he  left  to  hia 
son,  Juan  I,  who  forcibly  described,  in  the  C6rtcs  of  Valladol 
in  1385,  how  he  wore  mourning  iii  his  heart  because  of  his  jjower- 
lessness  to  administer  justice  and  to  govern  as  he  ought,  in  con- 
aequence  of  the  e\il  customs  which  he  was  unable  to  correct.  ■' 
This  depicts  the  condition  of  the  monarchy  during  the  century 
intervening  between  the  murder  of  Pedro  and  the  accession  of  | 
Isabella — a  dreaty  period  of  tii«llf  lmiU  ajul  civil  strife,  dur- 
ing which  the  central  authority  wua  aLcadily  growing  less  abU 
to  curb  Iho  lawless  eleinents  temling  to  eventual  anarchy.  <Bhe 
king  V.  I'  more  than  a  puppi't  of  which  rival  factions  soughC)       ^ 

to  piiiti  |.u.--M*4sion  in  order  to  cover  their  nnibitions  with  a  cloakl      " 
of  legality,  and  tho.se  which  failoil  lij  xcurr  his  person  treated/ 
his  authority  with  contempt,  or  set  up  some  rival  in  a  son  or      X 
brother  a-s  an  excuse  for  rebellion.     The  work  of  the  Recon-   ^  - 
quest  which,  for  six  hundred  years,  had  been  the  leading  object 


'  CnSnicu  de  Don  Alfonso  X,  cap.  dxxvi.^Bammtcs,  ILustracionesdc  U  Cosa 
de  Niebla,  Lib.  i,  cap.  xiv  (Muumriul  hi^tdrit^)  cnpadnl,  VIII). 

*  Cr6nica  de  Don  .Mfonso  XI,  cap.  Ixxx.— Bamuiles,  op.  eit.  Lilt,  i,  cap.  xxvi, 
Ixxx. 

■  AyaJa,  Cr6nica  de  Pedro  I,  aflo  xvii,  cap.  vii. 

*  C6rtcs  de  los  antiguoa  Reiuos  de  L«aa  y  de  CaatiUa,  U.  330  (Madrid,  1863). 
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of  national  pride  was  virtually  abandoned,  save  in  some  spas- 
modic enterprise,  such  as  the  capture  of  Antequera,  and  the 
Utile  kingdom  of  Granada,  apparently  on  the  point  of  extinction 
under  Alfonso  XI,  seemed  destined  to  perpetuate  for  ever  on 
Spanish  soil  the  hateful  presence  of  the  crescent. 

The  long  reign  of  the  feeble  Juan  II,  from  1406  to  1454,  was 
followed  by  that  of  the  feebler  Henry  IV,  popularly  known  as 
lil  ^;npotente.  In  the  Seguro  de  Tordesilias,  in  1439,  the  dis- 
affected nobles  virtuaUy  dictated  terms  to  Juan  II.'  In  the 
Deposition  of  Avila,  in  14*i5,  they  treated  Henry  IV  with  the 
bitterest  contempt.  His  effigy,  clad  in  mourning  antl  adorned 
with  thf!  royal  insignia,  was  placed  upon  a  thrnnn  and  four 
articles  of  accusation  were  read.  For  the  first  he  was  pronounced 
unworthy  of  the  kingly  station,  when  Alonso  Carrillo,  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  removed  \he  crown;  for  the  8eeon<I  he  was 
deprived  of  the  administration  of  justice,  when  Alvaro  de  Zuniga, 
Count  of  Plasencia,  took  away  the  sword;  for  the  third  he  was 
deprived  of  the  government,  when  Rodrigo  Pimentel,  Count  of 
Benavente,  struck  the  sceptre  away;  for  the  fourth  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  lose  the  throne,  when  Diego  L6pez  de  Zuniga  tumble<i^ 
the  image  from  its  seat  with  an  indecent  gibe.  It  was  scare- 
more  than  a  continuation  of  the  mockery  when  they  elected  a 
his  successor  his  brother  Alfonso,  a  child  eleven  years  of  age.' 

The  lawless  independence  of  the  nobles  and  the  effacemen 
of  the  royal  uuthnrity  may  be  e-stimatcd  from  a  single  example 
At   Plasencia  two   powerful    lords,   Garcf   AJviirez  de  Toledo 
Sefior  of  Oropesa,  and  Hernan  Kodrfguez  de  Monroy,  kept  th 
country  in  an   uproar  \nt\\  their  armed   dissension.      Juan  I 
sent  Ayala,  Senor  of  Cebolla,  with  a  royal  commission  to  sup 
pre^  the  disorder.     Monroy,  in  place  of  submitting,  insulte' 
Ayala,  who  as  a  "buen  caballero"  disdained  to  complain  to  tht 
king  and  preferred  to  avenge  himself.    Juan  on  hearing  of  this 
summoned  to  Ms  presence  Monroy,  who  coIIect<*d  all  his  friends' 
and  retainers  and  set  out  with  a  formidable  army.    Ayala  mad? 
a  similar  levy  and  set  upon  him  as  he  passed  near  Cebolla.  There' 
was  a  desperate  battle  in  wMch  Ayala  was  worsted  and  force(^|: 
to  take  refuge  in  Cebolla,  while  Monroy  pasaed  ou  to  Toled—thst 
a  Utile 

1  Seguro  dc  Tordesilla9.  Madrid,  17S4. 

'  Castillo,  Cr6ntca  <lc  Enrique  IV,  cap.  Ixxtv. — Valera,  MemoriAl  de  diver 
Huafiu,  rap.  xxviii. — Pulgar,  Cr6aica,  p.  3  (Ed.  1780). 
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and,  when  lie  kissed  the  king's  hands,  Juan  told  him  that  he  had 
sent  for  him  to  cut  off  liis  head,  hut  as  Ayala  liad  preferred  to 
right  himself  he  gave  Monroy  a  God-speed  on  his  journey  home 
and  washed  his  hands  of  the  whole  affair/ 

The  ricosotnes  who  thus  were  released  from  all  the  restraint 
of  law  had  as  little  respect  for  those  of  honor  and  Hiorality. 
The  virtues  which  we  are  wont  to  ascribe  to  chivalry  were 
represented  by  such  follies  as  the  celebrated  Fctsso  Honroso  of 
Suero  de  Quinones,  when  that  knight  and  his  nine  comradas, 
in  1434,  kept,  in  honor  of  their  ladies,  for  thirty  days  against  all 
comers^  the  pass  of  the  Bridge  of  Orbigo,  at  the  season  of  the 
feast  of  Santiago  and  sixty-nine   challengers   presented   theni- 

I  selves  in  the  Usts.'  With  exceptions  such  as  this,  and  a  rare 
manifestation  of  magnanimity,  as  when  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia  raised  an  army  antl  hastened  to  the  relief  of  his  enemy, 
Rodrigo  Ponce  de  Leon  besieged  in  Albania,'  the  record  of  the 
time  is  one  of  the  foulest  trejiehery,  from  which  truth  antl  honor 
are  absent  and  human  nature  rlisplays  itself  in  its  ba.sest  aspict. 
According    to    contemporary    brlirf,    Ferdinand    was   inHebtrd 

I  inr  the  crown  of  Afafjnn  to  the  |Miisoning  of  his  brother,  the 
deeply  mourned  IJarlos,  Prince  of  *\^nna,  while  the  crown  of  Castile 
fell  t^  Isabella  through  the  similar  taking  off  of  her  brother 
Alfonso/ 

A  characteristic  incident  is  one  involving  Dofia  Marfa  de  Mon- 
roy, who  married  into  the  great  house  of  Henrlquez  of  Seville, 
and  was  left  a  widow  with  two  boys.  When  tlie  youths  were  re- 
spectively eighteen  and  nineteen  years  old  they  were  close  friends 
of  two  gentlemen  of  Seville  named  Mant^auo,  The  younger 
brother,  dicing  with  them  in  their  house,  was  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  them,  when  they  set  upon  him  with  their  servants 
and  slew  him.  Then,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  the  elder  brother, 
*hey  sent  him  a  friendly  message  to  come  and  play  with  them; 

[   'hen  he  came  they  led  him  along  a  dark  corridor  in  which  they 
(jjjjenly  turned  upon  him  and  stabbed  him  to  death.     When 

Cr6nit.  

'  Maonado,  Hectios  <lc  Don  .\Jonso  de  Monrrov  (Memorial  hUtArico  cspafiol, 

'  Ol   14). 

"  Cas«(.  Pineda,  El  Libro  de!  Pasw  Hooroso.  Madrid,  1784.— Pulgar,  Qaroa 

*  Pulgtit.  x\v. 
cap.  cJtliiiea,  nustraciones  de  b»  Casa  de  Niebia,  LUa.  viii,  cap.  xxiv. 
Cfirtesafj^  Memorial  de  diveraos  Hazufias,  cap.  xlx.,  xl. — Amador  de  lofi  Rios, 
I  los  Judios,  III,  205. 
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the  disfigured  corpses  of  hor  boys  were  brought  to  Dofia  Marfa 
she  shed  no  tears,  but  the  fierceness  of  her  eyes  frightened  all 
who  looked  upon  her.  The  Mant^anos  promptly  took  horse  and 
fled  to  Portugal,  whither  Dona  Maria  followed  them  in  male 
attire  with  a  band  of  twenty  cavaliers.  Her  spies  were  speedily 
on  the  track  of  the  fugitives;  within  a  month  of  the  murders 
she  came  at  night  to  the  house  where  they  lay  concealed:  the 
doors  were  broken  in  and  she  entered  with  ten  of  her  men  while 
the  rest  kept  guard  outside.  The  Man^anos  put  themselves  in 
defence  and  shouted  for  help,  but  before  the  neighbors  could] 
assemble  she  had  both  their  heads  in  her  left  hand  and  was 
galloping  off  with  her  troop,  never  stopping  till  she  reached 
Salamanca,  where  she  went  to  the  church  and  laid  the  bloody 
heads  on  the  tomb  of  her  boys.  Thenceforth  she  was  known 
as  Dona  .Maria  la  Brava,  and  her  exploit  led  to  long  and  mur- 
derous feuds  between  the  Monroyes  and  the  Man^anos.^ 

Dona  Marfa  was  but  a  type  of  the  unsexc<l  women,  mugeres 
varoniles,  common  at  the  lime,  who  would  lake  the  field  or 
maintain  their  place  in  factious  intrigue  with  as  much  ferocity 
and  pertinacity  as  men.  Ferdinand  could  well  look  without 
surprise  on  the  activity  in  court  and  camp  of  his  queen  Isabella, 
when  he  remembered  the  prowess  of  his  mother,  Juana  Henrl- 
quez,  who  had  secured  for  liim  the  crown  of  Aragon.  Dofla 
Leonora  Pinientel,  Duchess  of  AriSvalo,  was  one  of  these;  of  the 
Countess  of  MedeUin  it  was  said  that  no  Roman  captain  could 
get  the  better  of  her  in  feats  of  arms,  and  the  Countess  of  Haro 
was  equally  noted.  The  Count^-ss  of  Medellin,  indeed,  kept 
her  own  son  in  prison  for  years  while  she  enjoyed  the  revenues 
of  his  town  of  MedeUin  and,  when  Queen  Isabella  refused  to 
confirm  her  possession  of  the  place,  she  transferred  her  allegiance* 
to  the  King  of  Portugal  to  whom  she  delivered  the  castle  of 
Merida.  At  the  same  time  the  Moorish  influence,  which  was  so  I 
strong  in  Castile,  occaaonally  led  to  the  opposite  extreme.  TV  ,e 
Duke  of  Najera  kept  his  daughters  in  such  absolute  s.    '  ,[. 

that  no  man,  not  even  his  sons,  was  permitted  to  enter  tU<  ..,j  ,i  ,(irt- 
ments  reserved  for  the  women,  and  the  reason  he  allegei^^j  _il)»t 
the  heart  does  not  covet  what  the  eye  does  not  see — W{»  g^itile 
flattering  to  either  sex.'  / 

'  MoUlonado,  Hcrhon  dc  Don  .\lonBO  de  Monrroy,  pp.  17-19.  \rsu- 

'  HaJdonatlo,  op.  cit.  pp.  65,  71,  72,  SS.^Bftrrantcs,  IluslracioDes  r         , 
de  NicblA,  Lib.  vru,  cmp.  Ui.— HazaAaa  valerojus  de  Pedro  Manriqi/ 
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The  condition  of  the  common  people  can  readily  be  imagined 
in  this  i)prpetual  strife  between  warlike,  ambitious  and  unprin- 
ciple<l  nobles,  now  uniting  in  factions  which  involved  the  whole 
realm  in  war,  and  now  contenting  themselves  with  assaults 
upon  their  neighbors.  The  land  was  desolated:  the  husband- 
man scarce  could  take  heart  to  plant  his  seed,  for  the  harvest 
was  apt  to  be  garnered  with  the  sword  and  thrust  into  castles 
to  provision  them  against  siege.  As  a  writer  of  the  period 
tells  us,  there  was  neither  law  nor  justice  save  that  of  arms,* 
In  a  letter  describing  the  universal  anarchy,  written  by  Her- 
nando del  Pulgar  from  Madrid,  in  1473,  he  says  that  for  more 
than  five  years  there  has  been  no  communication  from  Murcia, 
where  the  family  of  Fajardo  reignetl  supreme — it  is,  he  says,  as 
foreign  a  land  as  Navarre.'  That  the  roads  were  unsafe  for 
trade  or  travel  was  a  matter  of  course:  every  petty  hidalgo  con- 
Twted  his  stronghold  into  a  den  of  robbers,  and  what  these  left 
was  swept  away  by  bands  of  Free  Companions.*  Disorder 
reigned  supreme  anil  all-ijervading.  The  crnwn  was  powerless 
and  the  royal  treasury  exhausted.     Improvident  grants  of  lantis 


^_  and  the  royal  treasury  exhausted.     Improvident  grants  of  lantis  _ 

^H  and  revenues  and  jurisdictions,  to  bribe  the  treacherous  fidelity  I  ^\iC 

^^  of  faithless  nobles,  or  to  gratify  worthless  favorites,  were  made,   ♦  y3^ 

^^  till  there  was  nothini?  left  to  eive.  ami  then  Henrv  IV  bestowed         ' 


till  there  was  nothing  left  to  give,  ami  then  Henry  IV  bestowed 
licenses  for  private  mints,  until  there  were  a  hundred  and  fifty 
of  them  at  work,  flooding  the  land  with  base  money,  t-o  the  ^ 
unutterable  confusion  of  the  coinage  and  tiie  impoverishment 
of  the  people.*  The  C6rtcs  of  Madrid,  in  1467,  and  of  Ocafia 
in  1469,  rallnd  on  Henry  to  resume  his  improvident  grants,  and 
those  of  Matlrigal,  in  1476,  repeated  the  urgency  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  who  had  been  forced  to  follow  his  example.  To 
this  the  sovereigns  replied  thanking  the  Cortes  and  po:>tponing 
the  matter.  They  did  not  feel  themselves  strong  enougli  until 
1480,  when  at  the  C6rtes  of  Toledo,  they  resumed  thirty 
million  maravedfs  of  revenue  which  had  been  alienated  during 


(Memorial    bist^hco    espaflol,  T.  VI,   pp.   123,   126),— Henmndo  del  Pulgur, 
CMnicu,  P.  I,  cap.  bcxxiii. 

'  MaldoniuJo,  op.  cii.,  pp.  23,  52,  71,  73. 

*  acmcncin,  E16gio  de  Dofla  Isabel,  p.  127, 

*  CiwiliUo,  Cr6nica  de  Enrique  IV,  rap.  cliii. 

*  Pulgar,  Clajos  Vnrouea  de  I^spafio  (Klievir,  1670,  p.  6). — Castillo,  op.  ciL 
cap.  cxliii.— Saez,  Monedas  de  Eoritjiie  IV,  pp.  3,  7,  23  (Madrid,  1S05).  At  the 
QSitesof  Segovia,  in  1471,  Henry  ordered  tbc  destruction  of  all  the  private  minti. 
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the  troubles,  and  this  after  an  investigation  which  left  untouched 
the  gifts  to  loyal  subjects  and  only  withdrew  such  as  had  been 
extorted.*  Respect  for  the  crown  had  fallen  as  low  as  its  revenues. 
A  story  told  of  the  Count  of  Benavente  shows  how  difficult  it 
was,  even  after  the  accession  of  Isabella,  for  the  nobles  to  recog- 
nize that  they  owed  any  obedience  to  the  sovereign.  He  waa 
walking  with  the  queen  when  a  woman  came  weeping  antl  beg- 
ging justice,  saj'ing  that  he  had  had  her  husband  alain  in  spite 
of  a  royal  safe-conduct.  She  showed  the  letter  which  her  hus- 
band had  carried  in  his  breast,  pierced  by  the  blow  wliich  had 
ended  Ids  life,  when  the  count  jeeringly  remarked  "A  cuirass 
would  have  been  of  more  service.*'  Piqued  by  this  Isabella  said 
"Count  do  you  then  not  wish  there  was  no  king  in  Castile?" 
"Rather/'  said  lie,  "I  wish  there  were  many."  "And  why?" 
f  Because  then  I  should  be  one  of  them."* 

In  such  a  chaos  of  lawless  passion  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  thati 
the  Church  was  better  than  the  nobles  who  filled  its  high  places  j 
with  worthless  scions  of  their  stocks,  or  than  the  lower  classes] 
of  the  laity  who  sought  in  it  pro\ision  for  a  life  of  idleness  and] 
Icencc.  The  primate  of  Castile  was  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  - 
~"was  likewise  ex  officio  chancellor  of  the  realm  antl  whose  revenues  j 
were  variously  estimated  at  froni  eighty  to  a  hundred  thousand 
ducats,  with  patronage  at  his  thsposal  amounting  to  a  hundred 
thousand  more.*  The  occupant  of  this  exalt(?d  position,  at  the  ; 
accession  of  Isabella,  was  Alonso  Carrillo,  a  turbulent  prelate, , 


but  it  is  not  likely  that  he  was  obeyed  (C6rtes  de  I.,coii  y  dc  Cnatilla,  III,  S30,| 
Madrid,  186fi).    Garcia  LApez  de  Salaznr,  a  contemporary,  tells  us  iliai  the  gold! 
Euriques  were  originally  23}  carats  fine,  but  those  struck  in  the  roya!  miula  grad*  j 
ually  fell  to  seven  carats,  while  the  private  mints  made  them  what  they  picaaed. 
— Sacz,  p.  418, 

Spanish  coinage  is  an  intricate  subject,  and  as  some  knowledge  of  it  ia  neceaaar}* 
Cor  the  proper  understanding  of  sums  of  money  referred  to  hereafter,  I  bavft^ 
given  ft  brief  aroonnt  of  it  in  the  Appendix. 

*  CArtea  de  low  anliguoK  Heinoa  de  I^eon  y  de  Castilla,  IV,  59-6S. — No\'i8tnia 
Recopilaciuu.  Lib.  in,  Tit.  v,  ley  10,  11. — Barraiites,  Euiitractones  de  la  Ca«a^ 
do  Niebia,   Lib,   vnr,  cap.  xxii, — Garibay,  Compendio  Hirtorial,  Lib.  xviit,| 
cap.  x\*i. — Don  Clemendn  (op.  cit.  p.  146). 

At  the  death  of  Henr>'  IV,  in  1474,  the  royal  revenue  had  fallen  to  abtmt  tflll" 
million  maravedis.    By  1477  it  increased  to  27.415,02(1,  by  1482  to  150,695,288, 
and  in  1504,  at  the  death  of  Isabella,  it  was  341, 733,597. ^leoienciu,  p.  153. 

*  Misccl&nea  de  Zapata  (Mem.  hut.  cspafiol,  T.  XI,  p.  332). 

■  L.  Mahnieus  Siculus  dc  Reb.  Hispan.  (R.  Beli  Rer.  Htspao.  Scriptt,  p.  774). 
— Damiuni  a  Goca  Hispania  (Ibid.  p.  1237). 
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delighting  in  war,  foremost  in  all  the  civil  broilfi  of  the  period, 
who,  not  content  with  the  immense  income  of  his  see,  lavished 
extravagant  sums  in  alchemy.  Hernando  del  Pulgar,  in  a  letter 
of  remonstrance,  said  to  him,  "The  people  look  to  you  as  their 
bishop  and  find  in  you  their  enemy;  they  groan  and  complain 
that  you  use  your  authority  not  for  their  benefit  and  reforma- 
tion but  for  their  destruction;  not  as  an  exemplar  of  kindness 
and  peace  but  for  corruption,  scandal,  and  disturbance."  W  hen, 
in  1495,  the  puritan  Ximenes  was  appointed  to  the  archbishopric, 
one  of  his  first  acts  Is  said  to  have  been  the  removal,  from  near 
the  altar  of  the  Franciscan  church  of  Toledo,  of  a  magnificent 
tomb  wliich  Carrillo  had  erected  to  his  bastard,  Troilo  Carrillo/ 
His  successor  in  the  see  of  Toledo  has  a  special  interest  for  ua 
in  view  of  his  labors  to  purify  the  faith  which  culminated  in 
establishing  the  Inquisition.  Pero  Gonz^ejs  de  Mendoaa  was 
one  of  the  notable  men  of  the  day,  whose  influence  with  Fer- 
dinand ant!  Isaljella  won  for  him  the  name  of  "the  third  king." 
While  yet  a'child  he  held  the  cxiracy  of  Uita ;  at  twelve  he  hail  the 
archdeaconry  of  (Juadalajara,  one  of  the  richest  benefices  in  Hpain, 
which  he  retained  during  the  successive  bishoprics  of  Calahorra 
and  Sigiienza  and  the  archbishopric  of  Seville ;  the  see  of  Sigilthza 
he  kept  during  the  whoie  tenure  successively  of  the  archiopisco- 
pates  of  Seville  and  Toledo,  in  addition  to  which  he  was  a  car- 
dinal and  titular  Patriarch  of  Ale.xanrlria.  With  his  kindred  of 
the  powerful  house  of  Mendoza  he  adhered  to  Henry  IV,  until 
they  effected  the  sale  of  the  hapless  Beltraneja,  who  was  in  their 
hands,  to  her  father,  Henry,  for  certain  estates  and  the  title  of 
Duke  del  lnfanta<lo  for  Diego  Hurtado,  the  head  of  the  family, 
after  which  Pero  Gonzdlez  and  his  kinsmen  promptly  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  I.sal>ella.  His  admiring  biographer  assures  us 
that  he  was  more  ready  with  his  hands  than  with  his  tongue, 
that  he  was  a  gallant  knight  and  that  there  was  never  a  war  in 
Spam  during  his  time  in  which  he  did  not  personally  take  part 
or  at  least  have  his  troops  engaged^  Though  be  had  no  leisure 

*  Fulgar,  Claros  VAroncs,  Tit.  xx;  Letraa  No.  iii. — Ft^chjer,  Histoire  du  Car- 
dinal Ximenes,  IT,  291  (Ed.  1693). 

The  C6rtes  of  Toledo,  in  1462,  among  their  grievances,  include  the  factious 
tuiiiuleoce  of  tbo  clergy—*'  bien  sabe  vucstra  altcza  eommo  algunoa  obifipos  e 
abrd-^aeotrascclesiaaticospentonafischan  fecho  y  de  caUudlase  fazcn  df  vondos, 
e  al^funos  delloa  tanto  e  mas  escandalizaii  Ai-uestras  cibdndea  e  vilUs  que  los  legoa 
fl."— C«rtes  de  Leon  y  de  Caatilla,  III,  7U  (Madrid,  1866). 
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to  attend  to  his  spiritual  duties,  he  found  time  to  3rield  to  the* 
temptations  of  the  flesh.  When,  in  1484,  he  led  the  army  of 
invasion  into  Granada  he  took  with  him  his  bastard,  Rodrigo 
de  Mendoza,  a  youth  of  twenty,  who  was  already  Sefior  del 
Castillo  del  Cid,  and  who,  in  1492,  was  created  Marquis  of  Cenete 
on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  amid  great  rejoicings,  in  the 
presence  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  Leonor  de  la  Cerda, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi  and  niece  of 
Ferdinand  himself.  This  was  not  the  only  evidence  of  his  frailty 
of  which  he  took  no  shame,  for  he  had  another  son  named  Juan, 
by  a  lady  of  Valladolid,  who  was  married  to  Dona  Ana  de  Aragon, 
another  niece  of  Ferdinand/ 

With  such  men  at  the  head  of  the  Church  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy  should  be  models  of 
decency  and  morality,  rendering  Christianity  attractive  to  Jew 
and  Moslem.  Alonso  Carrillo,  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  can 
scarce  be  regarded  as  a  strict  disciplinarian,  but  even  he  felt 
obliged,  when  holding  the  council  of  Aranda  in  1473,  to  endeavor 
to  repress  the  more  flagrant  scandals  of  the  clergy.  As  a  cor-- 
rective  of  their  prevailing  ignorance  it  was  ordered  that  in  future 
none  should  be  ordained  who  could  not  speak  Latin — the  lan- 
guage of  the  ritual  and  the  foundation  of  all  instruction,  theo- 
logical and  otherwise.  They  were  forbidden  to  wear  silk  or 
gaily  colored  garments.  As  their  licentiousness  rendered  them 
contemptible  to  the  people,  they  were  commanded  to  part  with 
their  concubines  within  two  months.  As  their  fondness  for 
dicing  led  to  perjuries,  scandals  and  homicides,  they  were 
required  thereafter  to  abstain  from  it,  privately  as  well  as  pub- 
licly. As  many  priests  disdained  to  celebrate  mass,  they  were 
ordered  to  do  so  at  least  four  times  a  year;  bishops,  moreover, 
were  urged  to  celebrate  at  least  thrice  a  year,  under  pain  of 
severe  penalties  to  be  determined  at  the  next  council.  The 
absurdities  poured  forth  in  their  sermons  by  wandering  priests 
and  friars  were  to  be  repressed  by  requiring  examinations  prior 
to  issuing  licenses  to  preach,  and  the  scandals  of  the  pardon- 
sellers  were  to  be  diminished  by  subjecting  them  to  the  bishops. 
The  bishops  were  also  urged  to  make  severe  examples  of  offenders 
in  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy,  when  delivered  to  them  by  the 

r 

*  Francisco  de  Medina,  Vida  del  Cardenal  Mendoza  (Mem.  hist.  eflO^Jilii^ 
T.  VI,  pp.  156,  190,  19a-4,  255,  293-4,  297,  304).  ^J 
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seciUar  courts,  and  not  to  allow  thoir  enormilies  to  enjoy  con- 
tinued immunity.  Tlie  bishops,  nioroovor,  were  commanded 
to  make  no  charge  for  conferring  ordinations;  they  were  ex- 
horted, and  al!  other  clerics  were  required,  not  to  lead  a  dissolutfl 
military  Ufe  or  to  enter  the  service  of  secular  lords  excepting  ol 
the  king  and  princes  of  the  Ijhiod.  As  (luels  were  forbiddenj 
both  laity  and  clergy  were  warnefl  that  if  slain  in  such  cncoun^ 
ters  they  would  be  refused  Christian  burial.'  That  this  effort 
at  reform  was,  as  might  be  expectn*],  ivholly  abortive  is  evi4 
denced  from  the  deseriptinn  nf  the  vires  nf  the  rcclesiastical 
body  when  Ferdinand  and  ls^ella_5ubse(|uent]y  endeavored  ta 
eorrebt  it«  more  flagrant  Hcandals.'  Tt  was  wholly  secularized 
and  only  to  be  distinguished  fn^m  the  laity  by  the  sacred  func- 
tions whirh  rendered  its  vices  more  abhorrent,  by  the  imnnmities 
which  fostered  and  stimulatwl  those  \ices  and  by  the  intolerance 
which,  blind  to  all  aberrations  of  morals,  proclaimed  the  stake 
to  be  the  only  fitting  punishment  for  aberration  in  the  faith. 
While  powerless  to  reform  itself  it  yet  had  influence  enough  to" 
educate  the  people  up  to  its  standard  of  orthodoxy  in  the  ruth- 
less persecution  of  all  whom  it  pleased  to  designate  as  enemies 
of  Clirist. 


Yet  in  Spain  the  immvmilies  and  privileges  of  the  Church  were  ' 
leas  than  elsewhere  throughout  Christendom.  The  independ- 
ence which  the  sectilar  power  in  Castile  had  always  manifested 
toward  the  Holy  See  and  its  disregard  of  the  canon  law  are 
points  which  will  occa!=ionally  manifest  themselves  hereafter 
and  are  worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration  here.  I  have  else- 
where shown  that,  alone  among  the  Latin  nations,  Castile  steadily 
refused  to  admit  the  medieval  Inquisition  and  disregarded  com- 
pletely the  prescriptions  of  the  Church  regarding  heresy.*  In 
the  twelfth  century  the  popular  feeling  towanl  the  j^apacy  is 
voiced  in  the  ballads  of  the  Cid.  When  a  demand  for  tribute  to 
the  Emperor  Henry  IV  is  said  to  be  made  through  the  pope, 
Ruy  Diaz  advises  King  Fernando  to  send  a  defiance  from  both 
of  them  to  the  pope  and  all  his  party,  which  the  monarch  accord- 
ingly does.    So  when  the  Cid  accompanies  his  master  to  a  great 

*  ConcU.Arandena.iuin.  1473,  cap.  3, 6,  9, 10, 11, 13,13,  14,  15,  20,  25  (Agvirrc, 
V,  344-60). 

'  L.Maringei  Siculi  de  Rebus  Hispan.  Lib,  xix.— Raynald.  Annal.  ann.  14S3,. 
D.  15;  asn.  1485,  n.  2G. 

'  Bistor>'  of  the  luquieition  of  the  Middle  ^Vgea,  Vol.  II,  pp.  180 199. 
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council  in  Rome  and  kicks  over  the  chair  prepared  for  the  King 
of  France,  the  pope  excommunicates  him,  whereupon  he  kneels 
before  the  holy  father  and  asks  for  absolution,  telling  him  it 
will  be  the  worse  for  him  if  he  does  not  grant  it,  which  the  pope 
promptly  does  on  condition  of  his  being  more  self-restrained 
during  the  remainder  of  his  stay/  There  is  no  trace  of  the  venera- 
tion for  the  vice-gerent  of  God  which  elsewhere  was  inculcated 
-^^-418  an  indispensable  religious  duty. 

When  such  was  the  popular  temper  it  is  easy  to  understand 
■that  the  prohibition  to  carry  money  out  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
/  pope  was  even  more  emphatic  than  in  England.'  The  claim 
^  to  control  the  patronage  of  the  Church,  which  was  so  prolific  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  curia,  met  throughout  Sptdn  a  resist- 
ance as  sturdy  as  in  England,  though  the  troubled  condition  of 
the  land  interfered  with  its  success.  In  Catalonia,  the  Cortes,  in 
1419,  adopted  a  law  in  which,  after  alluding  to  the  scandals  and 
irreparable  injuries  arising  from  the  intrusion  of  strangers,  it 
was  declared  that  none  but  natives  should  hold  preferment  of 
any  kind  and  that  all  papal  letters  and  bulls  contravening  this 
should  be  resisted  in  whatever  way  was  necessary.'  In  Castile 
the  C6rtes  of  1390  forcibly  represented  to  Juan  I  the  evils 
resulting  from  this  foisting  of  strangers  on  the  Spanish  Church, 
but  his  speedy  death  prevented  action.  The  remonstrance  was 
renewed  to  the  tutors  of  the  young  Henry  III,  who  promptly 
placed  an  embargo  on  the  revenues  of  foreign  benefice-holders 
and  forbade  the  admission  of  subsequent  appointees.  This  led 
to  a  compromise,  in  1393,  by  which  the  Avignonese  curia  secured 
the  recognition  of  existing  incumbents  by  promising  that  no 
more  siich  nominations  should  be  made.*  The  promise  made 
by  the  Avignonese  antipope  was  not  binding  on  the  Roman 
curia  and  the  quarrel  continued.  Even  if  the  recipient  was  a 
native  there  was  little  ceremony  in  dealing  with  papal  grants  of 
benefices  when  occasion  prompted,  as  was  shown  in  the  affair 


*  Romancero  del  Cid,  pp.  245,  269  (Francofurto,  1828). 

'  Ordenanzas  Reales,  Lib.  ti,  Tit.  ix,  ley  21. — Villanueva,  Vi^^  Literario, 
XVII,  256. 

■  CooBtitutions  de  Cathalunya,  Lib.  i.  Tit.  v,  cap.  1  (Barcelona,  1588,  p.  18). 
Similar  laws  adopted  in  1534  and  1537  show  that  meanwhile  it  had  been  Impoft* 
Bible  to  prevent  papal  encroachments.— lb.  cap.  3,  4. 

*  Ayala,  Cr6nica  de  Don  Juan  I,  alio  x,  cap.  vii, — Crdnica  de  Don  Enrique  HI, 
aSo  III,  cap.  xvi. 
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■which  first  revealed  the  unben<ling  character  of  the  future  Car- 
dinai  Ximcncs.  During  Ids  youthful  sojourn  in  Rome  Ximenes 
procure<l  papal  "cxpectative  letters"  grauLing  lum  the  first 
prefernient  that  shouh!  fall  vacant  in  the  diocese  of  Toledo.  On 
his  return  he  made  use  of  thesp  Intlcrs  to  take  possesnion  of  the 
arciprestazgo  of  Ucpda,  but  it  happcriuil  that  Archbishop  Carrillo 
simultaneously  gave  it  to  one  of  his  creatures  ainl,  as  Ximenes 
refused  to  surrender  his  rights,  he  was  thrown  intcj  a  tower  in 
Uceda — a  tower  he  subsequently,  when  himself  Arclibishop  of 
Toledo,  used  as  a  treasury.  As  he  continuetl  obstinate,  Carrillo 
transferred  him  to  the  Pozo  de  Santorcas,  a  harsh  dungeon 
uscil  for  clrriral  malefactors,  where  he  lay  for  six  years,  resolutely 
refusing  to  abandon  his  claim,  unt'd  relea8e<l  at  the  intercession 
of  the  wife  of  a  uepliew  of  Carrillo.'  Evidently  the  Castilian 
prelates  had  slender  respect  for  papal  diplomas.  About  the 
same  time,  (luring  the  civil  war  between  Henry  IV  and  his 
brother  Alfonso,  when  Hernando  de  Luxan,  Bishop  of  Sigiienza, 
died,  the  dean,  Diego  LApez,  obtained  possession  of  the  castles 
anfi  the  Ireaaurc  of  the  sec,  joined  the  party  of  Alfonso,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  .\rchbishop  Carrillo,  caused  himself  to  be  elected 
bishop.  Meanwhile  Paul  II  gave  the  see  to  Juan  de  Maella, 
Cardinal -bishop  of  Zaniora,  but  Diego  L6pez  refused  to  obey  the 
bulls  and  appealed  to  the  future  council  against  the  pope  and 
all  his  censures.  He  disregarded  an  interdict  launched  against 
him  and  was  supported  by  all  his  clergy.  Maella  died  and  Paul 
II  gave  the  bisliopric  to  the  Bishop  of  Calahorra,  requesting 
Henry  IV  to  place  him  in  possession.  So  secure  did  Diego  Lupez 
feeJ  that  he  rejected  a  compromise  offering  him  the  see  of  Zamora 
in  exchange,  but  the  possession  of  Sigiienza  happened  to  be  of 
imi)ortAnce  in  the  war;  by  bribery  a  troop  of  royalist  soldiers 
obtained  admittance  to  the  castle  and  carried  off  L6pez  as  a 
prisoner.' 

It  was  the  same  even  with  so  pious  a  monarch  as  Fertlinandy 
tlie  Catholic.    WTien,  in  1476,  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Saragossa- 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Juan  of  Aragon,  Ferdinand,  with 
his  father,  Juan  IT,  asked  Sixtus  IV  to  appoint  his  natural  s^on, 
Alfonso,  a  ciuld  six  years  of  age.     The  claim  of  the  papacy  to 
I  archiepiscopal   appointments,   based   on   the   necessity   of   tlio 


»  Alvar  Ootnec,  De  R«bua  gestia  a  Francisco  Xinaeaio,  fol.  3  (Compluti,  1569). 
— Roblra,  Vida   lei  Cardinal  Ximonca,  pp.  38-41. 
'  Castillo,  Cr6fuc«  de  Elnriquc  IV,  cap.  cv. 
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pallium,  was  of  ancient  date  and  had  become  incontestable.  In 
the  tliirteenth  century  Alfonso  X  had  admitted  it  in  the  case  of 
111-'  Mfclihisliops,  but  whpn  iRabHla  appointed  Ximene^  to  the 
sf'c  o!'  Tnloiln  ill  lifla  tlio.  prnrpodiii^ri  sUdW^d  Umt  tliL'  pOSt  was 
.\.!;-.iil"  v.i  h.i  lnMii  liii'  ,i:iU.  ,ii  ilii'  n'M'/  :i  ami  the  (.uipiU  coniirma- 
tif>n  i'>  bei^uukUcr  of  cuur.-f.'  So  in  the  present  ciwe  the  request 
wo-s  a  more  form,  as  was  seen  when  Sixtus  refused.  •  The  defect 
of  birth  could  be  dispensed  for,  but  the  youth  of  Alfonso  was  an 
insuperable  objection,  and  Sixtus  appointed  Ansias  Dezpuch, 
then  Archbishop  of  Monreal,  tliinking  that  the  services  reji- 
dered  by  hira  and  by  his  imcle,  the  Master  of  the  Order  of  Mon- 
tesa,  would  induce  the  king  to  assent.  Dezpuch  accepted,  but 
Ferdinand  at  once  sequestrated  all  the  revenues  of  Monreal  and 
the  priory  of  Santa  Cristina  and  ordered  him  to  refdgn.  On  his 
hesitating,  Ferdinand  threatened  to  seize  all  the  castles  and 
revenues  of  the  mastership  of  Montesa,  which  was  effectual, 
and  Sixtus  compromised  by  making  the  boy  perpetual  admin- 
itor  of  Saragossa.' 
Isabella,  despite  her  piety,  was  as  firm  as  her  husband  in 
[defending  the  claim  of  the  crow^n  in  these  matters  against  the 
'papacy.  When,  in  1482,  the  see  of  Cuenca  became  vacant  and 
Sixtus  IV  appointed  a  Genoese  cousin  to  the  portion,  Ferdinand 
/and  Ws  queen  energetically  represented  that  only  Spaniards 
should  have  Spanish  bishopnc-s'an^t^at  tbriffl^cGon' phoiild  be 
juadeby.them.  Sixtus  retorted  that  all  heitetices  were  in  the  gift 
of  the  pope  and  that  his  power,  derived  from  God,  was  unlimited, 
whereupon  they  ordered  home  all  their  subjects  resident  in  the 
papal  court  and  threatened  to  take  steps  for  the  convocation 
of  a  general  council.  These  energetic  proceedings  brought  SixtuaJ 
to  terms  and  he  sent  to  Spain  a  special  nuncio,  but  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  stood  on  their  dignity  and  refused  even  to  receive 
Mm.  Then  the  Cardinaf  of  Spain,  Pero  GonzAlcz  de  Mendosa, 
intervened  and,  on  Six(us  withdrawing  his  pretensions,  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  reconciled.'    They  alleged  that  whafr- 


•  Memorial  hist^rico  cspaftol,  T.  I,  p.  230;  II,  22,  25. — Gomcr  dc  Ilebus  geelis 
A  Fran.  Ximeniu,  fnl.  O-Il. 

'  Zurita,  Afiflles  de  Aragon,  Lib.  xx,  cap.  xxii. — Mariana,  Historia  de  Espoflft, . 
Lib.  XXIV,  cap.  xvi. 

'  Pulgar,  Cr6nicn  de  los  Reyea  CatoUcos,  Lib.  ii,  cap.  civ. 

The  right  as  to  bishoprics  was  finally  conceded  in  1523  to  CK%rtcs  V  by  Adrian 
VI  C.^tarianB,  Lib.  xxvi,  cap.  6). 
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ever  might  be  the  papal  rights  in  othor  countries,  in  Spain  the' 
patronage  of  all  beneJices  belonged  to  the  crown  because  they . 
and  their  predecessors  had  wrested  the  land  from  the  infidel.'' 
So  jealous,  indeed,  were  they  of   the  papal  encroachments  that^ 
among  the  subjects  which  they  submitted  to  tlie  national  synod 
assembled  by  them  in  Seville,  June,  1478,  was  how  to  prevent 
the  residence  of  papal  legates  and  nuncios,  who  not  only  carried 
off  much  money  from  the  kinf;dom,  but  threatened  the  royal 
pre-eminence,  to  which  the  synod  replied  that  this  rested  with^ 
the  sovereigns  to  do  as  their  predecessors  had  done.'    It  is  easy/ 
thus  to  u'vi'"-  'ukI  why,  in  the  organization  of  the  IimuiaitipD,/ 
theyinsi.i  l  all  appointmenLs  should  be  made  by  the  throne.^  ' 

In  other  ways  the  much-prized  superiority  of  the  canon  over 
secular  law  was  disrogardetl  in  Spain.  The  C6rtes  and  the  mon- 
arch had  never  hesitated  to  legislate  on  ecciesiastical  affairs, 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  occlesiaslicAl  courts  was  limited  with 
a  jealousy  which  paid  scant  respect  to  cannn  and  decretal. 
Nothing,  for  instance,  was  better  settled  than  the  spiritual 
cognizance  of  all  matters  rrsperting  testaments,  yet  when,  in 
1270,  the  authorities  of  Badajoz  complained  of  the  interference 
of  the  bishop's  court  with  secular  judges  in  such  afTairs,  pro- 
ceeiling  to  the  pxcnmmunication  of  tho.se  who  exercised  juris- 
diction over  them,  Alfonso  X  expresseti  surprise  and  gave 
explicit  commands  that  such  cases  should  be  decided  by  the  lay 
courts  exclusively.'  So  little  respect  was  felt  for  the  immunity 
of  ecclesiastics  from  secular  law,  in  defence  of  which  Thomas 
A  Becket  had  laid  clown  his  life,  that,  as  late  as  1351,  an  ordena- 
miento  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  concedes  to  them  that  they  shall  not 
be  cited  before  secular  judgea  except  in  acconlance  with  law.* 
On  the  other  hand,  laymen  were  jealously  protected  from  the 
eccleaiiustical  courts.  The  crown  was  declared  to  be  the  sole 
juilge  of  its  own  jurisdiction,  and  no  appeal  from  it  was  allowed. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  supreipe  power  laws  were  repeatedly 
enacted  providing  that  a  layman,  who  should  cite  another  lay- 
man before  a  spiritual  judge,  not  only  lost  his  cause  but  incurred 
a  heavy  fine  and  disability  for  public  office.    The  spijitual  judge 

'  FraJirbco  Ue  Medina,  Vida  del  Curdenal  de  Mendota  (Memorial  hlst^rico 
cspaflol,  T.  VI,  p.  244). 

«  Boletin  de  la  R.  Acad,  do  la  Hiatoria,  T.  XXII,  pp.  220,  227. 

'  Colcccion  de  Privilegios  etc.  T.  VI,  p.  117  (Madrid,  1S33). 

*  Archivo  de  SevtUa,  Scccion  primcru,  Carpcta  it,  fol.  8B,  ]  3  (Sevilla,  I860). 
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could  not  imprison  a  layman  or  levy  execution  on  his  property, 
and  he  who  attempted  it  or  any  other  invasion  of  the  royal 
jurisdiction  forfeited  his  benefices  and  became  a  stranger  in  the 
kingdom,  thus  rendering  him  incapable  of  preferment.  The 
ecclesiastic  who  cited  a  layman  before  a  spiritual  judge  lost  any 
privileges  or  graces  which  he  might  hold  of  the  crown.  The  lay- 
man who  attempted  to  reihove  a  cause  from  a  lay  court  to  a| 
spiritual  one  was  punished  with  confiscation  of  all  his  property,  \ 
.while  any  vassal  who  claimed  benefit  of  clergy  and  declined  the 
[jurisdiction  of  a  royal  court  forfeited  his  fief.  In  re-enacting 
these  laws  in  the  C6rtes  of  Toledo,  in  1480,  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella complained  of  their  inobservance  and  ordered  their  strict 
enforcement.^  No  other  nation  in  Christendom  dared  thus  to 
infringe  on  tht  sacred  limits  of  spiritual  jurisdiction. 

Yet  even  this  was  not  all,  for  the  secular  power  asserted  its 
right  to  intervene  in  matters  within  the  Church  itself.  Else- 
where the  ineradicable  vice  of  priestly  concubinage  was  left  to 
be  dealt  with  by  bishops  and  archdeacons.  The  guilty  priests 
themselves,  even  in  Castile,  were  exempt  from  civil  authority; 
but  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  no  hesitation  in  invading  their 
domiciles  and,  by  repeated  edicts  in  1480,  1491,  1502,  and  1503, 
endeavored  to  cure  the  evil  by  fining,  scourging,  and  banishing 
their  partners  in  sin.'  It  is  true,  as  we  have  seen  above,  that 
these  laws  were  eluded,  but  there  was  at  least  a  vigorous  attempt 
to  enforce  them  for,  in  1490,  the  clergy  of  Guipuzcoa  complained 
that  the  officers  of  justice  visited  their  houses  to  see  whether 
they  kept  concubines  (which  of  course  they  denied)  and  carried 
off  their  women  to  prison,  where  they  were  forced  to  confess 
themselves  concubines,  to  the  great  dishonor  of  the  Church, 
whereupon  the  sovereigns  repressed  the  excessive  zeal  of  their 
officials  and  ordered  them  in  future  to  interfere  only  when  the» 
concubinage  was  notorious."  A  yet  more  significant  extension 
of  royal  authority  was  exercised  when,  in  1490,  the  people  of 
Lequeitio  (Biscay)  complained  that,  though  there  were  twelve 
mass-priests  in  the  parish  church,  they  all  celebrated  together  and 
at  uncertain  times,  so  that  the  pious  were  unable  to  be  present. 
This  was  a  matter  belonging  exclusively  to  the  diocesan  authority, 

'  Ordenanzas  Reales,  Lib.  m.  Tit.  i,  leyea  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9, 10.— NovIb.  Recop. 
Lib.  IT,  Tit.  i,  leyea  3,  4,  5. 
'  Novisima  Recop.  Lib.  xn.  Tit.  xxvi,  leyea  3-5. 
■  Goleccion  de  GMulas,  III,  113  (Madrid,  1829) 
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yet  tlip  appeal  was  mado  to  the  crown,  and  the  Royal  Council  felt  ^ 
no  Bcruple  in  ordering  the  priesU  to  ctJebrate  in  ciuccetision  and 
ftt  rearfoualde  hourp,  under  pain  of  iianishnicnt  and  forfeiture  of 
temporalities,  thus  dii*rogarding  even  the  imprescriptible  immu- 
nities of  the  priesthood.'  So  slender,  indeed,  was  the  respect 
paid  to  these  immunities  that  the  Council  of  Aranda,  in  1473, 
compl^ned  that  magistrates  of  cities  and  other  temporal  lords 
presinned  Uf  banish  ecclesiastics  holding  benefices  in  cathedral 
churches,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  interdict 
with  which  the  council  threatened  to  punish  this  infraction  of 
the  canons  was  effective  in  its  suppression.^ 

One  of  the  most  deplorable  abuses  with  which  the  Church  \\\ 
afflicted  society  was  the  admission  into  the  minor  orders  of  ' 
crowds  of  laymen  who,  without  abandoning  worUlly  pursuits, 
adopted  the  tonsure  in  order  to  enjoy  the  irresponsibility  afforded  1 1  ( 
by  the  claim  acquired  to  spiritual  jurisdiction,  whether  as  crimin- 
als or  as  traders.  The  C6rtes of  Tordesillas,  in  1401,  declared  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  nifianes  and  malefactors  of  the  king- 
dom wore  the  tonsure;  when  arrested  by  the  secular  officials  the 
spiritual  courts  demanded  them  and  enforced  their  ciiiims  with 
excommunication,  after  which  they  freely  discharged  the  evil 
doers.  This  complaint  was  re-echoed  by  almost  every  subse- 
quent C-^rtcs,  with  an  occasional  allusion  to  the  stimulus  thus 
afforded  to  the  evil  propensities  of  those  who  were  really  clerics. 
The  kings  in  responding  to  these  representations  could  only  say 
that  Ihcy  would  apply  to  the  Holy  Father  for  relief,  but  the 
relief  never  came.'  The  spirit  in  which  these  claims  of  clerical 
immunity  were  advanced  as  a  sliield  for  criminals  and  the  reso- 
lute firmness  with  which  they  were  met  by  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella are  ilhustratcfl  by  an  occurrence  in  1486,  in  Truxillo,  where 
a  man  committed  a  crime  antl  was  arrested  by  the  corrogiilor. 
He  claimed  to  wear  the  tonsure  and,  as  the  officials  delayed  in 
handing  him  over  to  the  cccle-siastical  court,  some  clerics  who 
were  his  kinsmen  paraded  the  streets  with  a  cross  and  pro- 
claimed that  religion  was  being  destroyed.  They  succeeded 
thus  in  arousing  a  tumult  in  which  the  culprit  was  liberated. 
The  Boverdgns  were  in  Galicia,  but  they  forthwith  despatched 

'  Ooleccion  dc  CWulas,  I,  24fi. 

'  CoDcU.  Araodeua.  aim.  1473,  cap.  xx\v  (Aguirrc,  V,  350). 
C6rt£8  de  Leon  y  de  CaetUla.  11,  539;  HI,  33,  57,  122,  172,  192-4,  287,  32S, 
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troops   to  the  scene  of  disturbance;  severe  punishment  was 
inflicted  on  the  participants  in  the  riot,  and  the  clerics  who  had 
provoked  it  were  deprived  of  citizenship  and  were  banished 
from  Spain/    Less  serious  but  still  abundantly  obnoxious  were/ 
the  advantages  which  these  tonsured  laymen  possessed  in  civil' 
suits  by  claiming   the   privilege   of   ecclesiastical   jurisdiction. 
To  meet  this  was  largely  the  object  of  the  laws  in  the  Ordenamas 
Reaks  described  above,  and   these  were  supplemented,  in  15iy, 
by  an  edict  of    Charles  V  forbidding  episcopal  officials  from 
cognizance  of  cases  where  such  so-called  clerics  engaged  in  trade 
lought  the  spiritual  courts  as  a  defence  against  civil  suils.     A 
pniilar  abuse,  by  which  such  clerics  in  public  office  evaded  respon- 
ibility  for  ^v^ong-doing  by  pleading  their  clergy,  he  remedied 
ly  reviving  an  oUl  law  t)f  Juan  I  declaring  them  ineligible  to 
iffice.*    Thus  the  royal  power  in  Spain  asserted  its  authority 
iver  the  Church  after  a  fashion  unknown  elst^where.     We  sliall 
see  that,  so  long  aa  it  declined  to  persecute  Mofirs  and  Jews, 
Rome  could  not  compel  it  to  do  so.    When  its  policy  cb&oge 
under  Isabella  it  was  inevitable  that  the  macliincry  of  perseei^ 
tion  should  be  uader  the  control,  not  of  the  Church,  but  of  Uie^ 
sovereign.    We  shall  also  see  that,  when  the  Inquisition  inflicte<v 
similar  WTongs  by  the  immunities  claimed  for  its  own  ofhiit^lsj 
and  familiars,  the  sovereigns  customarily  turneil  a  deaf  ear 
the  complaints  of  the  people. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Castile  when  the  death  of  the  miser- 
able Henry  IV',  December  12,  1474,  east  the  i  >   of 
royalty  on  his  sister  Isabella  and  her  husbanu,  icniiiuui'l 
Aragon.    The   [iowf»r  of   the  crown  was  eclii>.sed;  the  land  \\'£ 
ravaged  with  interminable  war  between  nobles  who  were  prao 
tically  independent;  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  and  patriotisi 
seemed   extinct;   deceit  and    treachery,  falfe   oaths — whatove 
would   serve   cupiility   and   ambition — were   universal;  justice 
was  bought  and  sold;  private  vengeance  was  exercised  without 
restrsunt;  there  was  no  security  for  life  and  property.    Tha  fabric 
of  society  seemed  about  to  fall  in  ruins.*    To  evolve  order  out*^ , 


*  Pulgar,  Crdnica,  nr,  hr\-i. 

*  Coli>ocinn  de  Oklulu,  11,  49,  50  (Madrid,  1S29). 

'  La  Puente,  Epit.  de  la  CrAuica  de  Juan  11,  Lib.  t,  cap.  xxxiU. — L.  Mariaiei 
Sinili  dc  Rebus  Hispan.  Lib.  xix. — Palgar,  CrAnica,  P.  ii,  cap.  It— BcnuUdcz, 
Hisioria  dc  tos  Reyes  Cat^licos,  cap.  i  (SoviUa,  1809). 
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of  [this  f  chaos \of  passion  and  lawlessness  was  a  task  to  test  to 
the^uttermost^the  nerve  and  capacity  of  the  most  resolute  and 
sagacious.  To, add  to  the  confusion  there  wa-s  a  disputed  suc- 
cession,' although,  in  1468,  the  oath  of  fidelity  had  been  taken  to 
IsabeJla^with  thejassent  of  Henry  IV,  in  the  Contract  of  Perales, 
by  which  he,  for  the  second  time,  acknowledgert  his  reputed 
daughter  jJuana  not]to  be  his.  He  was  popularly  beUeved  to  be 
impotent,!  and  when  his  wife  Juana,  sister  of  Affonso  V  of  Por- 
tugal, borc^  him  ajdaiighter,  wH^ni  he  acknowledged  and  de- 
clared to  bediis  hcii^lW  paternity  was  maliciously  ascribed  to 
Beltran  de  la\Cueva)  and  she  was  known  by  the  opposite  party 
as  La  BeltranejaTt  hough  tf«nry  had  been  forced  by  his  nobles 
to  set  asiile  heK'claims  in  favor  of  his  brother  Alfonso  in  tlie 
Declaration  oflCabezon,  iij  I*i64»  and,  after  Alfonso's  death,  in 
favor  of  Isabella^  in  146.S,~?Tie  lattor's  marriage,  in  1 469 j  with. 
Ferdinand  of  Aragtttp  so  ahgercd  him  that  he  betrothed  Juana 
to  Charles  Duke  of  /Guicnne,  lirother  of  Louis  XI  of  France, 
and  made  the  nobU's^of  lys  faction  swear  to  at'ktiowledge  her. 
At  his  death  he  tt-slihodt  again  to  her  legitiiimcy  and  declared 
her  to  be  his  successor  ini  a  will  which  long  remained  hidden  and 
finally  in  1504  fell  underjthe  control  of  Ferdinand,  who  ordered 
it  burut.^  There  was  aj  powerful  party  pledged  to  8upi>ort  her 
rights,  and  they  were  fiuded  on  the  one  hand  by  Affonso  of  Por- 
tugal and  on  the  otherttjy  Louis  of  France,  each  eager  to  profit 
bj'  dLsmembering  the&inhappy  land.  Some  years  of  war,  more 
cruel  and  bloody  thanJeven  the  preceding  aimless  strife,  were 
required  to  dispose  ofjthis  formi<lable  opposition — years  which 
tried  to  the  utmost  j^the  ability  of  the  young  sovereigns  and 
proved  to  their  subjects^.lhat  at  length  they  had  rulers  endowed 
w^ilh  kingly  (pialitiea*  \  Tlie  decisive  virtory  of  Toro,  won  by 
Ferdinand  over  thelPortuguese,  March  1,  1476.  virtually  settled 
the  result,  although-ithe  final  treaty  was  not  signed  until  1479. 
The  Bellraneja  wasTg^ven  the  alternative  of  marrying  within 
sax  months  Prince  puan,  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  then 
but  two  years  old, 'or  of  entering  the  Order  of  Santa  Clara  in  a 
Portuguese  house.]  She  chose  the  latter,  but  she  never  ceased 
to  sign  herself  ^\la  Reinajfi^nd  her  pretensions  were  a  frequent 
source  of  anxietW  She  led  a  varie<l  life,  sometimee  treated  as 

'  Gatiadez  de  Carvajol  (Colecdon  de  Documentos  [>ara  la  Historia  Uc  EipnPii, 
XVIII,  2541. 
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queen,  with  a  court  around  her\and  sometimes  as  a  nun  in  her 
convent,  dying  at  last  in  1531,  aftjthe  age  of  seventy/  '"^- 

Isabella  was  queen  in  fact  as  I  well  as  in  name.  Under  the 
feudal  system,  the  hiisband  of  anUieiress  was  so  completely  lord 
of  the  fief  that,  in  the  Capitulationspf  Cervera,  January  7, 1469, 
which  preceded  the  marriage,  theu^Jastilians  carefully  guarded 
the  autonomy  of  their  kingdom  andVFerdinand  swore  to  observe 
the  conditions.'  Yet,  on  the  deatmof  Henry  IV,  he  imagined 
that  he  could  disregard  the  compactj  alleging  that  the  crown  of 
Castile  passed  to  the  nearest  inale^scendant,  and  that  through 
his  grandfather,  Ferdinand  of  Ante^oep,  brother  of  Henry  III, 
he  was  the  lawful  heir.  The  position/was,  however,  too  doubtful 
and  complicated  for  him  to  insist  onUhis;  a  short  struggle  con- 
vinced his  consummate  prudence  thap  it  was  wisdom  to  yield, 
and  Isabella's  wifely  tact  facilitated  eubmission.  It  was  agreed 
that  their  two  names  should  appeaj?  on  all  papers,  both  their 
heads  on  all  coins,  and  that  ther&^ould  be  a  single  seal  with 
the  arms  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  rlhereafter  they  acted  in  con-  J 
cert  which  was  rarely  disturbea^^  The  strong  individuality 
^  which  characterized  both  conduceo)  to  harmony,  for  neither 
of  them  allowed  courtiers  to  gainrHndue  influence.  As  Pulgar 
says  "The  favorite  of  the  king  is  the  queen,  the  favorite  of  the 
queen  is  the  king.""       * 

Ferdinand,  without  being  a  truly  great  man,  was  unquestion- 
ably the  greatest  monarch  of  an  age  not  prolific  in  greatness,  the 
only  contemporary  whom  he  did  not  wholly  eclipse  being  HenryJ 
VII  of  England.  Constant  in  adversity,  not  unduly  elated  in 
prosperity,  there  was  a  stedfast  equipoise  in  his  character  which 
more  than  compensated  for  any  lack  of  brilliancy.  Far-seeing 
and  cautious,  he  took  no  decisive  step  that  was  not  well  pre- 
pared in  advance  but,  when  the  time  came,  he  could  strike, 
promptly  and  hard.    Not  naturally  cruel,  he  took  no  pleasure 


'  Zurita,  Afiales  de  Aragon,  Lib.  xviii,  cap.  20,  21. — Castillo,  Cr6nica  de 
Enrique  IV,  cap.  cxxiv. — Valera,  Memorial  de  diversas  Hazafias,  cap.  xx. — 
Pulgar,  Cr6nica  P.  i,  cap.  ii;  P.  ii,  cap.  xci. — Maldonado,  Hechoe  de  Don  Alonso 
de  Monrrey  (Mem.  hist,  espafiol,  T.  VI,  p.  94). — Barrantes,  Dustraciones  de  la 
Gasa  de  Niebla,  Lib.  vni,  cap.  xxi. 

'  Castillo,  Cr6nica  de  Enrique  IV,  cap.  exxxvii.— Clerhencin,  E16gio  de  la 
Reina  Isabel,  Append.  I. 

'  Pulgar,  Cr6nica,  F.  ii,  cap.  ii;  Letra  xii. — L.  Marinsei  Siculi  de  Reb.  Hisp.., 
Lib.  XIX. 
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in  human  sufTering,  but  he  was  pitiless  when  his  policy  demanded.^ 
Dissdniulation  and  deceit  are  too  invariable  an  ingredient  of 
statecraft  for  us  to  censure  him  severely  for  the  craftiness  in 
which  he  surpassed  his  rivals  or  for  the  mendacity  in  which  he 
was  an  adept.  Cold  and  reserved,  he  preferred  to  inspire  fear 
rather  than  to  excite  affection,  but  he  was  well  served  and  his 
insight  into  character  gave  him  the  most  useful  faculty  of  a 
ruler,  the  ability  to  choose  his  instruments  and  to  get  from  them 
the  best  work  which  they  were  capable  of  performing,  while 
gratitude  for  past  services  never  imposed  on  him  any  incon- 
venient obligations.  He  was  popularly  accused  of  avarice, 
but  the  empty  treasury  left  at  his  death  showed  that  acquisi- 
tiveness with  him  had  been  merely  a  means  to  an  end/  His 
religious  convictions  were  sincere  and  moreover  he  recognized 
wisely  the  invaluable  aid  which  religion  could  lend  to  statesman- 
ship at  a  time  when  Latin  C9incrtiamty  was  clbminAnt  without 
ajival.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  ten  years'  war  with 
Granada,  his  conduct  of  which  would  alone  stamp  him  as  a  leaded 
of  men.  Tljf  fool-hardy  defiance  of  Abu-l-Hagan  when,  in  1478,. 
he  haughtily  refused  to  resmne  payment  of  the  tribute  which 
for  centuries  had  been  imposed  on  Granada,  and  when,  in  1481, 
he  broke  the  existing'  truce  by  surprising'  Zahara,  was  a  for- 
tunate occiurence  which  Ferdinand  improved  to  the  utmost. 
The  imruly  Castilian  nobles  had  been  reduced  to  order,  but  they 
chafed  under  the  unaccustomed  restraint.  By  giving  their 
warlike  instincts  legitimate  employment  in  ui  holy  cause,  he  was 
securing  internal  peace;  by  leading  ^his  armies  personally,  he 
was  winning  the  respect  of  his  CastiUan  subjects  who  hated  him 
as  an  Aragonese,  and  he  was  training  them  to  habits  of  obedience. 
By  making  conquests  for  the  crown  of  Castile  he  became  natural- 
ized and  wafi  no  longer  a  foreigner.  It  was  more  than  a  hundred, 
years  since  a  King  of  Castile  had  led  his  chivalry  to  victory  over 
the  infidel,  and  national  pride  and  religious  enthusiaam  were 
enlisted  in  winning  for  him  the  personal  authority  necessary 
for  a  sovereign,  which  had  been  forfeited  since  the  miu-der  of 
Pedro  the  Cruel  had  established  the  bastard  Une  upon  the  throne. 
It  was  by  such  means  as  this,  and  not  by  the  Inquisition  that    ^ 


>  UachiaveUi's  judgement  was  as  usual  correct  when  he  remarked  (H  Principe, 
^tosp.  xvi)  "  n  Re  di  Spagna  presente  se  fuase  tenuto  llberale  non  avrebbe  fatto 
hA  vinto  tante  imprese." 
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he  started  the  movement  which  converted  feudal  Spain  into  an 
absolute  monarchy.  Ills  life's  work  was  seen  la  tiie  success 
with  which,  against  heavy  odds,  he  lifted  Spain  from  her  obscurity 
in  Europe  to  the  foremost  rank  of  Christian  powers.  ---^ 

Yet  amid  the  numerous  acts  of  cruelty  and  duplicity  which 
tarnish  the  memory  of  Ferdinand  as  a  statesman,  examination 
of  his  correspondence  with  liis  officials  of  the  Inquisition,  espe- 
cially with  those  employed  in  the  odious  business  of  confiscating 
the  property  of  the  miiiappy  victims,  has  revealed  to  me  an 
imcxpectcdly  _f avertible  aspect  of  his  character.     While  urging 
thcni  to  diligence  and  thoroughness,  iiis  instructions  arc  invari-j 
ably  to  decide  all  cases  with  rectitude  and  justice  and  to  give  no] 
one  cause  of  complaint.     While  insisting  on  the  subordination 
of  the  people  and  the  secular  officials  to  the  Holy  Office,  more 
than  once  we  find  him  intervening  to  check  arbitrary  action  and  f/ 
to  correct  abu-ses  an<l,  when  cases  of  peculiar  hardship  arising) 
from  confiscations  are  brought  to  his  notice,  he  frequently  grants^ 
to  widows  and  orphans  a  portion  of  the  forfeited  property.    AIlj 
this  will  come  before  us  more  fully  hereafter  and  a  single  instanoo^H 
will  suffice  here  to  illustrate  his  kindly  disposition  to  his  sub-'^H 
jects.     In  a  letter  of  October  20,  1502,  he  recites  that  Domingo 
Mufloz  of  Calatayna  has  appealed  to  him  for  relief,  representing 
that  his  little  property  was  burdpned  with  an  annual  cental  or 
ground-rent  of  two  sols  eight  dineros — part  of  a  larger  one  con- 
fiscated in  the  estate  of  Juan  de  Buendia,  condemned  for  heresy 
— and  hp  orders  Juan  Royz,  his  receiver  of  confiscations  at  Sara-* 
gossa,  to  release  the  ground-rent  and  let  Mufioz  have  his  property 
unincumbpred,  giving  as  a  rea.'^on  that  the  latter  is  old  and  poor.' 
It  shows  Ferdinand's  reputation  among  his  subjects  that  such 
an  appeal  should  be  ventured,  and  the  very  triviality  of  the  matter 
renders  it  the  more  impressive  that  a  monarch,  whose  ceaseles^ 
I)ersonal   activity   was   devoted   to   the   largest   aflfairs   of   that^ 
tunmltuous  world,  shouhl  turn  from  the  complicated  treachery 
of  European  politics  to  consider  and  grant  so  himible  a  prayer. 
•^    In  his  successful  career  as  a  monarch  he  was  well  seconded 
by  his  queen.     Without  deserving  the  exaggerated  encomiums 
which  have  idealized  her,  Isabella  was  a  woman  exactly  adapted 
to  her    environment.     As  we  have  seen,  the   mtujcr  varonil  waa 
a  not  uncommon  development  of  the  period  in  Spain,  and  Isa- 


'  Archivo  Gen.  de  Simuicaa,  Conaejo  de  la  Inquisicion,  LJbro  II,  fol. 
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Bella's  youth,  passed  in  the  midst  of  civil  broils,  with  her  fate 
more  than  once  suspcmieil  in  the  balaiice,  hatl  strengthened 
and  hardened  the  masculine  element  in  her  character.  Self- 
reliant  and  possessed  of  both  moral  and  physical  courapc.  she 
was  prompt  and  decided,  Ijcaring  willi  ease  responsiliilitirs  that 
would  have  crushed  a  weaker  nature  and  adndrably  fitted  to^ 
cope  with  the  fierce  and  turbulent  nobles,  who  respected  neither 
her  station  nor  Iior  sex  and  could  be  rc<lueed  to  olwdienco  only 
by  A  will  superior  to  their  own.  She  had  the  defects  of  her  (juali- 
ties.  She  could  not  have  I>ren  the  (pieen  she  was  without  sacii- 
fioe  of  womanly  softness,  and  she  earnetl  the  rcpulalion  of  bring 
•banl  and  unforgiving.*  She  eould  not  be  merciful  when  her 
task  was  to  reduce  to  order  the  wild  lurnioil  and  lawlessness 
winch  had  su  long  reigned  unchecked  in  Castile,  but  in  linn  she 
shed  no  blood  wantonly  and  she  knew  how  to  pardon  when 
policy  dictated  mercy.  How  she  won  the  affection  of  those  in 
whom  she  confided  can  be  readily  understood  from  the  feminine 
gra<*e  of  her  letters  to  her  confessor,  Hernando  of  Talavera.'  A 
less  praiseworthy  attribute  of  her  sex  was  her  fondness  for  per- 
sonal adornment,  in  which  she  indulged  in  spite  of  a  chronically 
empty  treasury  an<l  a  people  ovprwhelme<I  with  taxation.  We 
hear  of  her  magnifying  her  self-abnepation  in  receiving  the  French 
ambasvsador  twice  in  the  same  gown,  while  an  attAch^-  of  the 
English  envoy  says  that  he  never  saw  her  twice  in  the  same 
attire,  and  that  a  single  toilet,  with  its  jewels  and  appendages 
must  liave  cost  at  least  2*X),000  crowns.'  She  was  moreover 
rigidly  tenacious  of  the  royal  dignity.  Once  when  Ferdinand 
was  playing  cards  with  some  grandees,  the  Admiral  of  Castile, 
whose  sister  was  Ferdinand*s  mother,  addressed  him  repeate<lly 
&s  "nephew";  Isabella  was  undressed  in  an  inner  room  and 
heard  it;  she  hastily  gathered  a  garment  arouml  her,  put  her 
head  through  the  door  and  rebuked  him — "Hold!  my  lord  the 


'  "Con  gran  difii'ultad  penlonava  Io»  yerron  que  Jt-  le  hazian." — Barrantett, 
niiRtraciooea  etc..  Lib.  viu,  cnp.  xii. 

*  I'alofox  y  Mendoza,  Obnw,  T.  VII,  p.  333  (Madrid,  1762).— Ochoa,  Epia- 
tolorio  Espaflal,  11,  M. 

>  Bcrgcnroth,  Calendar  of  Spanish  Stale  Pnpcrs.  I,  xxxiv-v.  The  v.-Uut;  of  the 
gold  crown  of  the  period  was  As.  Od.  sterling  (Iljid.  p.  4)  und  200,000  Hrudo!!  was 
the  marriage-portion  of  K.itharine  of  Aragon  when  wwMfd  to  Prince  .\rt.h«r  of 
Eii^buitl  (Ibid.  p.  Ixiv),  whicli  is  the  equivalent  of  about  X5(X),00i')  of  modem 
money.  For  the  opprofwioii  of  the  people  gee  Gonzolo  de  Ayora  (OoletJn  de  la 
R,  Arad.,  Wll,  447-6).    Cf.  aemencin,  p.  1S5. 
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king  has  no  kindred  or  friends,  he  has  servants  and  vasssUs/'^ 
She  was  deeply  and  sincerely  religious,  placing  almost  unbounded  - 
confidence  in  her  spiritual  directors,  whom  she  selected,  not 
among  courtly  casuists  to  soothe  her  conscience,  but  from  among 
the  most  rigid  and  unbending  churchmen  within  her  reach, 
and  to  this  may  in  part  be  attributed  the  fanaticism  which  led 
her  to  make  such  havoc  among  her  people.  She  was  scrupu- 
lously regular  in  all  church  observances ;  in  addition  to  frequent 
prayers  she  daily  recited  the  hours  like  a  priest,  and  her  biogra- 
pher tells  us  that,  in  spite  of  the  pressing  cares  of  state,  she 
seemed  to  lead  a  contemplative  rather  than  an  active  life.'  She 
was  naturally  just  and  upright,  though,  in  the  tortuous  policy  of- 
the  time,  she  had  no  hesitation  in  becoming  the  accomplice  of 
Ferdinand's  frequent  duplicity  and  treachery.  With  all  the 
crowded  activity  of  her  eventful  life,  she  found  time  to  stimulate 
the  culture  despised  by  the  warlike  chivalry  around  her,  and 
she  took  a  deep  interest  in  an  academy  which,  at  her  instance, 
was  opened  for  the  young  nobles  of  her  court  by  the  learned 
Italian,  Peter  Martyr  of  Anghiera.' 

Isabella  recognized  that  the  surest  way  to  curb  the  disorders 
^which  pervaded  her  kingdom  was  the  vigorous  enforcement  of 
the  law  and,  as  soon  as  the  favorable  aspect  of  the  war  of  the 
succession  gave  leisure  for  less  pressing  matters,  she  set  earnestly 
to  work  to  accomplish  it.  The  victory  of  Toro  was  followed 
immediately  by  the  C6rtes  of  Madrigal,  April  27,  1476,  where 
far-reaching  reforms  were  enacted,  among  which  the  administra? 
tion  of  justice  and  the  vindication  of  the  royal  prerogatives  occu- 
pied a  conspicuous  place.*  It  was  not  long  before  she  gave  her 
people  a  practical  illustration  of  her  inflexible  determination  to 
enforce  these  reforms.  In  1477  she  visited  Seville  with  heif 
court  and  presided  in  public  herself  over  the  trial  of  malefactors- 
Complaints  came  in  thick  and  fast  of  murders  and  robberies 
committed  in  the  bad  old  times;  the  criminals  were  summarily 
dispatched,  and  a  great  fear  fell  upon  the  whole  population,  for 
there  was  scarce  a  family  or  even  an  individual  who  was  not 
compromised.    Multitudes  fled  and  Seville  bade  fair  to  be  de- 


*  From  the  NotabUa  of  Cristfibal  Nilftez,  printed  by  Padre  Fidel  Fita  in  the 
Boletin,  XVI,  561. 

'  L.  Marinffii  Siculi  de  Rebus  Hisp.  Lib.  xxi. 
'  Pet.  Martyr.  Angler.  Lib.  v,  Epist.  cxiv. 

*  Colmeiro,  Cdrtes  de  Leon  y  de  Castilla,  II,  43  sqq. 
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populated  when,  at  the  supplication  of  a  great  crowd,  headed 
by  Enrique  de  Guzman,  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  she  pro- 
claimed an  amnesty  conditioned  on  the  restitution  of  property, 
making,  however,  the  significant  exception  of  heresy/ 

From  Seville  she  went,  accompanied  by  Ferdinand,  to  C6rdova. 
I  There  they  executed  malefactors,  compelled  restitution  of 
I  property,  took  possession  of  the  castles  of  robber  hidalgos,  and 
\  left  the  land  pacified.  As  opportunity  allowed,  in  the  busy  years 
which  followed,  Isabella  visited  other  portions  of  her  dominions, 
from  Valencia  to  Biscay  and  Galicia,  on  the  same  errand  and, 
when  she  could  not  appear  in  person,  she  sent  judges  around 
with  full  power  to  represent  the  crown,  the  influence  of  which 
was  further  extended  when,  in  1480,  the  royal  officers  known  as 
corregidores  were  appointed  in  all  towns  and  cities.'  One  nota- 
ble case  is  recorded  which  impressed  the  whole  nobility  with 
salutary  terror.  In  1480  the  widow  of  a  scrivener  appealed  to 
her  against  Alvar  Ydfiez,  a  rich  caballero  of  Lugo  in  Galicia, 
who,  to  obtain  possession  of  a  coveted  property,  caused  the 
scrivener  to  forge  a  deed  and  then  murdered  him  to  insure 
secrecy.  It  was  probably  this  which  led  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
to  send  to  Galicia  Fernando  de  Acufia  as  governor  with  an 
armed  force,  and  Garcf  L6pez  de  Chinchilla  as  corregidor. 
Ydfiez  was  arrested  and  finally  confessed  and  offered  to  pur- 
chase pardon  with  40,000  ducats  to  be  applied  to  the  Moorish 
wars.  Isabella's  counsellors  advised  acceptance  of  the  tempting 
Bum  for  so  holy  a  cause,  but  her  inflexible  sense  of  justice  rejected 
it;  she  had  the  offender  put  to  death,  but  to  prove  her  disinter- 
estedness she  waived  her  claim  to  his  forfeited  estates  and  gave 
them  to  his  children.  Alvar  Ydnez  was  but  a  type  of  the  law- 
less nobles  of  Galicia  who,  for,  a  century,  had  been  accustomed 
"  to  slay  and  spoil  without  accountability  to  any  one.  So  desperate 
appeared  the  condition  of  the  land  thatwhen,  in  1480,  the  deputies 
of  the  towns  assembled  to  receive  Acuna  and  Chinchilla  they  told 
them  that  they  would  have  to  have  powers  from  the  King  of 
Heaven  as  well  as  from  the  earthly  king  to  punish  the  evil  doers 


^  Pulgar,  Cr6nica,  P.  n,  cap.  Ixx. — ^£1.  Anton.  Nebriss.  Decad.  i,  Lib.  vii, 
cap.  6. — Barrantes,  Iliistracionea  etc.  Lib.  viii,  cap.  xv. — Joafi  Ciestoao  y  P6rez, 
Lob  Reyes  Cat6Uoos  en  Sevilla  (Sevilla,  1891). — Zufiiga,  Afiales  de  SeviUa,  ann. 
1477,  a.  S. 

»  Pulgar,  Cr6nica,  P.  ii,  cap.  xcv. 
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of  the  land.'  The  oxamplo  mftdo  of  VAnoz  brought  encourage- 
ment, but  the  work  of  restoring  order  was  slow.  Kvon  in  1^82 
the  representatives  of  the  towns  of  Galicia  appealed  to  the 
sovereigns,  stating  that  there  had  long  been  neither  law  nor 
justice  there  and  begging  that  a  juMuia  mayor  be  appointed, 
armed  with  fiJl  powers  to  reduce  the  land  to  order.  They  espe- 
cially asked  for  the  destruction  of  the  numerous  castles  of  those 
who,  ha\'ing  little  land  and  few  va.'^sals  to  support  them,  lived 
by  robbery  and  pillage,  and  with  them  they  classed  the  fortified 
churches  held  by  prelates.  At  the  same  time  they  reprcisented  that 
homicide  had  been  so  universal  that,  if  all  murderers  were  pun- 
ished, the  greater  part  of  the  land  would  he  ruined,  and  they 
suggested  that  culprits  be  merely  made  to  serve  at  their  own 
expense  in  the  war  with  Granada.*  With  the  support  of  the 
well-disposed,  however,  the  royal  power  gradually  ma*!e  itself 
felt;  they  lent  efficient  support  to  the  royal  representatives; 
forty-six  robber  castles  were  razed  and  fifteen  hundred  robbers 
and  murderers  fled  from  the  province,  wliich  became  compara- 
tively peaceful  and  orderly— a  change  confirmed  when,  in  1486, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  went  thither  personally  to  complete  the 
work.  Yet  it  was  not  simply  by  spasmodic  effort  that  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  was  secured  for  the  population.  Constant 
vigilance  was  exercised  to  see  that  the  judges  were  strict  and 
impartial.  In  1485,  14SS  and  1490  we  hear  of  searching  inves- 
tigations made  into  the  action  of  all  the  corregidores  of  the 
kingdom  to  see  that  they  aduiinistored  justice  without  fear  or 
favor.  Jitezes  rfe  R€&id£ncia,  as  they  were  called,  armed  with 
almost  full  royal  authority,  were  dispatched  to  all  parts  of  the 
king<lom,  as  a  regular  system,  to  investigate  and  report  on  the 
conduct  of  all  royal  officials,  from  governors  down,  with  power 
to  punish  for  injustice,  oppression,  or  corruption,  subject  always* 
to  appeal  in  larger  eases  to  the  royal  council,  and  the  detailed 
instructions  given  to  them  show  the  minute  care  exercised  over 
all  details  of  administration.  Bribery,  also,  which  was  almost 
universal  in  the  courts,  was  summarily  suppressed  and  all  judges 
were  forbidden  to  receive  presents  from  suitors.'    To  maintainv 


'  Ferrciro.  Fueros  Municipale»  de  Bontiago,  II,  63  (Santiago,  1890). 

>  Ibidem,  a,  314. 

*  L.  Mariiin>i  Siculi  Lib.  xix,  xxi. — Pulgnr,  CrOnint,  P.  ii,  cap.  xx\'u,  txxviit« 
x(r\'i,  xcvii,  xc\-iii;  P.  in,  cap.  xxxix,  Ixvi,  e,  ntxvH. — Capitulos  bechus  por  tl 
rey  y  la  re>Tia  eti  Se\-ilU  a  ix  de  Junio  de  M.  y  d.  (sine  nota). 
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constant  watchfulness  over  them  a  secret  service  was  organized 
of  truiitworihy  inspectors  who  circulated  throughout  the  land 
in  disguise  and  furnished  reports  as  to  their  proceedings  and 
reputation.*  Attention,  moreover,  was  pai<i  to  the  confused 
jurisprudence  of  the  period.  Since  the  confirmation  of  the  Siete 
Partidas  of  Alfonso  X,  in  13*18,  and  the  issue  at  the  same  time 
of  the  Ordcnaviiento  cle  Alcalde  there  had  been  countless  laws 
and  edicts  published,  soriie  of  them  conflicting  and  many  that 
had  grown  obsolete  though  still  legally  in  force.  The  greatest 
jurist  of  the  day,  Alfonso  Diaz  <le  Montalvo,  was  employetl  to 
gather  from  these  into  a  code  all  that  were  applicable  to  ex- 
isting conditions  and  further  to  supplement  their  deficiencies, 
and  this  co<le,  known  as  the  Ordevanzas  Regies,  was  acce])ted 
and  confirmed  by  the  C6rtes  of  1  oledo  m  i4jSU.'  This  reconstruc- 
tion  of  Caatilian  jurisprudence  was  completed  for  the  time  when, 
in  1401,  Montalvo  brought  out  an  edition  of  the  Siete  PartidaSf 
noting  what  provisions  had  become  obsolete  and  adding  what 
was  necessary  of  the  more  modern  laws.  The  result  of  all  these 
strenuous  lale»ii'i|  seen  in  the  admiring  exclamation  of  Peter 
Martyr,  in  1492,  "Thus  we  have  peace  and  concord,  hitherto 
unknown  in  Spain.  Justice,  which  seems  to  have  abandoned 
other  lands,  pervades  these  kingdoms."'  The  inestimable  benefits 
resulting  from  this  are  probably  due  more  especially  to  Isabella. 
Yet  I  have  been  led  to  the  conviction  that  her  share  in  the 
a<lministration  of  her  kingdom  has  been  exaggerated.  The 
chroniclers  of  the  period  were  for  the  most  part  Ca.stilians  who 
would  naturally  seek  to  subonlinatc  the  action  of  the  Aragone^e 
intruder,  and  subsequent  writers,  in  their  eagerness  to  magnify 
the  reputation  of  Isabella,  have  followed  the  example.  In  the 
copious  royal  correspondence  with  the  officials  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion the  name  of  Isabella  rarely  apfu-ars.  To  thost*  in  Castile 
as  in  Aragon  Ferdinand  mostly  writes  in  the  first  person  singular, 
without  even  using  the  phiralu  vwjestaiis;  the  receiver  of  con- 
fiscations is  7ni  receptor,  the  royal  treasury  is  mi  camera  e  fisco; 


I 


'  Golindpz  dv  Corviijal  (Coleccdon  de  Dncumentos  paro  ta  HistorU  do  Esptkflp^ 
XVni,  23tn.  '  Benialdei,  cap.  xlii. 

•  Pet.  MartjT.  Aiipler.  Lib.  v,  Epist.  cviu.  A&  CaidiDol  Ximencs  aaya  in  his 
letter  of  advire  to  C'urdinaJ  AiHan  aa  to  the  eonduct  of  Charlcfl  V  in  taking 
poweaaion  of  lua  inhtritance.  "  por  lu  qua!  fuc  clla  tan  podcrosiBiraAen  m  reyno, 
que  tod(M  dfl  mayor  &  el  uiMior  teniian  viryam  fcrream  tie  su  justicia,  y  asi  des- 
tnjy6  lodn  la  timniiia."  (Valladare^,  ^jemanario  Enldito,  XX,  237). 
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the  Council  of  the  Inquisition  ia  mi  consejo.  In  spite  of  the 
agreement  of  1474,  the  signature  Yo  la  Reina  rarely  appears 
alongside  of  Yo  el  Rey,  and  still  rarer  are  Ferdinand's  allusions 
to  la  Serenissima  Reina,  mi  inuy  cara  e  muy  amada  mnger^  while 
in  the  occasional  letters  issued  by  Isabella  during  lier  hu-sband's 
absence,  she  is  careful  to  adduce  his  authority  an  that  of  el  Rey 
mi  seHor.^  It  Is  scarce  Ukely  that  this  prei>onderance  of  Ferdi- 
nand was  confined  to  directing  the  affairs  of  tlie  Holy  Office. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  to  regard  the  Inquisition 
as  a  political  engine  for  the  conversion  of  Spain  from  a  medieval 
feutial  monarchy  to  one  of  the  modern  absolute  type,  but  thia 
is  an  error.  The  change  effected  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
and  confirmed  by  their  grandson  Charles  V  was  almost  wholly 
wrought,  as  it  had  been  two  centuries  earlier  in  France,  by  the 
extension  and  enforcement  of  the  royal  jurisdiction,  super- 
seding that  of  the  feudatories."  In  Castile  the  latter  had  virtually 
ceased  to  be  an  instrument  of  good  tluring  the  long  period  of 
turbulence  which  precetled  the  accession  of  Isabella;  something 
evidentlj'  was  needed  to  fill  the  gap;  the  zealous  and  efficient 
administration  of  justice,  which  I  have  described,  not  only 
restored  order  to  the  community  but  went  far  to  exalt  the  royal 
power,  and,  while  it  abased  the  noble*?,  it  reconciled  the  people 
to  possible  usurpations  which  wore  so  beneficent.  In  the  con- 
solidation and  raaintenaace  of  this  no  agency  was  so  effective  as 
the  institution  known  as  the  Santa  Uermandad. 


*  Arctiivo  Gen.  de  Simanca9,  Inquisicion  LibrcMS  i,  it. 

'  The  liiiiitation.s  on  the  royaJ  juri*iiftion  aiv  cxouiplificd  by  the  unsccnijj 
contest  at  Aloahi  *W  Honarc*,  in  l-IS.'i-fi,  bf^tweeti  Isabclta  and  the  Archbi^op 
GoiizAlcz  de  Muudozu,  respecting  her  right  to  administer  justice  witiun  Uia 
provinre.  It  Luited  fruin  I>eceml]er  till  thu  time  for  opening  Iht:  ctimpaigu  againrt 
GfHiuula,  when  she  removed  to  C6rdovft  without  having  eslablishei]  her  ctaim. 
— FraDCiHco  de  Medina,  Vida  del  Cardenal  Mendoea  (Mem.  hist,  espaflol, 
VI,  264). 

Yet  her  jurl^irtion  was  one  of  the  points  on  which  Isabella  wisely  inrintotl 
with  the  utmost  Brmncss.  To  quote  Cardinai  Ximcucs  again — "Ant«  todo  la 
<licha  Ke>i)a  euidabn  de  defender  su  juris<licTion  Real,  vicndo  que  por  elU  los 
R«ye«  en  CasttUa  se  hacca  nwJs  poderosoa  y  iu&  tomidoa  do  sua  vasallos"  (Valla- 
dares,  Semanario  lOriSdito,  X\,  '238).  Whrn,  iu  1491,  th*;  niyal  court  at  VaU»- 
dolid,  presided  over  by  .AInnzo  de  Valdevi&lfo,  Btahop  of  L«on,  wrongfully 
Allowed  OD  appeal  to  Rome,  abe  promptly  dismissed  the  bishop  and  all  iha 
judges  and  replaeed  them  with  Juan  Aria#  del  V^illar,  Bishop  of  Ovicdo,  and 
olher  asaeswrs. — CrCnicon  de  ValladoUd  (Coleccion  de  Documentos  pars  U  Hi»- 
toria  do  EspaOa,  XIII.  IM-fi).— Galindez  de  Carliajol  (Ibid.  XVllI,  278). 
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Hermandades— brotherhoods  or   associations   for   the   main- 
tenance of  public  peace  and  private  rights — were  no  new  thing. 
In  the  troubles  of  1282,  caused  by  the  rebellion  of  Sancho  IV 
against  his  father,  the  first  idea  of  his  supporters  seeViis  to  have 
been  the   formation  of    such  organizations.'     In  these  associar 
I  lions,  however,  the  police  functions  were  subordinated  to  the 
political  object  of  supporting  the  pretensions  of  Sancho  IV  and, 
recognizing  their  danger,  he  dissolved  them  as  soon  a-s  he  felt  the 
throne  assured  to  him.     After  his  death,  his  widow  the  regent 
Dofia  Marfa  de  Molina,  organized  thcrn  anew  for  the  protection 
of  her  child,  Fernando  IV,  an<l  again  in  1315,  when  she  was  a 
second  time  regent  in  the  minority  of  her  grandson,  Alfonso  XI.' 
The  idea  was  a  fruitful  one  and  speedily  came  to  Ijc  recognized 
as  a  potent  iiistruniontality  in  the  struggle  with  local  dis(jrdcr 
I  and  violence.      Perhaps  the   earliest   Henuandad   of   a   purely 
police  character,  similar  to  the  later  on(?s,  was  that  enteretl  into 
in  1302  betwet^n  Toledo,  Talavera  and  Villareul  to  repress  4ika 
the  robberies  and   murders  committed  by   the  Golfines  in  the 
district  of  Xara.      Fernando  TV  not  only  confirmed  the  as.Q0cia- 
tion  but  onleretl   the  inhabitants  to  render  it   due  a-s-sistance^ 
ami  subsequent  royftl  letters  of  the  same  jiurport  were  issued 
in  1303,  1309,  1312  ami  1315.^    In  1386  .luan  T  framed  a  general 
law  pronding  for  the  organization  and  f unct  ions  of  Hermandades, 
I  but  if  any  were  formed  under  it  at  the  time  they  have  left  no 
'  traces  of  their  activity.     In  1418  this  law  was  adopted  as  the 
constitution  of  one  which  organized  itself  in  Santiago,  but  this 
accomplished  little  antl,  in  1421,  the  guiUls  and  confraternities 
of  the  city  united  in  another  for  nmtual  support  and  succor.* 
•There  was,  in  fact,  at  this  time,  at  least  nominally,  a  general 
\  Hermandad,  probably  organized  under  the  statute  of  Juan  I 
'  and  pORsesaing  written  charters  and  privileges  and  customs  and 
revenues,  with  full  jurisdiction  to  try  and  condemn  offenders. 
It  commanded   little  respect,   however,  for  it  complained,   in 
1418,  to  Juan  II  of  interference  with  its  revenues  and  work,  in 


•  Memorial  hL*t6rico  espoBol,  T.  II.  pp.  CS,  72,  86,  04.  102. 
'  Bcnavidcs.  Memorial  dc  I-'cmando  IV.  Coloocion  Diploiultica,  T.  II,  pp.  3, 

l7,  46,  75,  SI,  ITS  (Madrid,  1S60).— Viccut*  Sontnauina  dit  Parcdw,  Curao  de 
I  Derccho  Politico,  p.  5O0  (itadrid.  1883).— O&nfs  do  loe  aiiUguoB  Reinm  de  Leon 
|y  Castilla,  I.  247,  300  (.Madrid,  1801). 
'   Benavides,  op.  cil.  II,  .3fi3. 

•  Ferreiro,  Fucroe  Municipoles  de  Sanltafp?,  Ill,  44. 
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response  to  which  Juan  vigorously  prohibit^  all  royal  and  local 
juttges  an*!  officials  from  impeding  the  Hormandades  in  any 
manner.  The  continuity,  nominal  at  least,  of  this  witii  subsequent 
organizations  is  shown  by  the  confirmation  of  this  utterance 
by  Juan  II  in  1423,  by  FenUnand  and  Isabella  in  1485,  by  Juana 
la  Loca  in  1512  and  1518,  by  Phihp  II  in  1561,  by  Philip  III  in' 
1601  and  by  Philip  TV  in  1(521.*  In  the  increasing  disorder  nf 
the  times,  however,  it  was  impossible,  at  that  period,  to  maintaiu 
the  efficiency  of  the  body.  In  1443  an  attpmpt  was  made  to 
reconstruct  it,  but  as  soon  as  it  enileavort^tl  to  repress  the  law- 
less nobles  and  laid  siego  to  Pedro  Lopez  de  Ayala  in  Salvatierra 
its  forces  were  cut  to  pieces  an<l  dispersed  by  Pedro  Femdmles 
de  Velasco.'  Some  twenty  years  later,  in  1465,  when  the  dis- 
orders under  Henry  IV  were  culminating,  another  effort  was 
made.  /Tlic  suffering  pe-ople  organized  and  taxed  themselves  to 
raise  a  force  of  ISOO  horsemen  to  rentier  the  roads  safe,  and  they 
«ntie4ivored  to  bring  the  number  up  to  3000.  It  was  a  popular 
movement  against  the  nobles  and  the  king  hailed  it  as  the  work 
of  God  who  was  lifting  up  the  humble  against  the  great.  He 
esnpowered  them  to  administer  justice  without  appeal  except 
to  iiiniself,  he  told  them  that  they  liad  well  earned  the  name  of 
Santa  Hervmndud  and  he  urgefl  them  earnestly  to  go  forward  iu 
the  good  work.  The  attempt  had  considerable  success  for  a 
time,  but  it  soon  languished  and  was  dissolved  for  lack  of  Ihe 
means  required  to  carry  it  on.'  Again,  in  1473,  there  was 
another  endeavor  to  form  a  Hermandad,  but  the  anarchical 
forces  were  too  dominant  for  its  successful  organization.* 

As  soon  as  the  victory  of  Toro,  in  March,  147G,  gave  promise 
of  settled  government,  the  idea  of  re\a\'ing  the  Hermandade^ 
occurred  to  Alfonso  de  Quintanilla,  Conta<!or  Mayor,  or  Chief 
Auditor,  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  With  their  approval  he 
broached  the  subject  to  leading  citizens  of  the  principal  towns 
in  Leon  and  Old  Castile:  deputies  were  sent  to  meet  at  Duefias 
and  the  project  was  debated.     So  many  obstacles  presented 


>  Coleccion  de  Privilogios,  T.  VT,  p.  327  tModrid,  1833). 

'  Crimea  de  Don  Juan  II,  aflo  xxxvii,  cap.  i. 

»  C6rt«?8  de  Leon  y  de  CaittilU,  III.  795. 

*  CastUlo.  Crfinica  de  Don  Enrique  IV,  cap.  Ixxxvii,  xc. — Barrantes.  Hustm-  ' 
eiooee  etc.  Lib.  vn,  cap.  xxviii. — Garibay.  Compendio  Historial,  Lib.  xvii.  cap. 
xxxi.— Coleccion  dc  C^iulaa.  Ill,  103  {Madrid,  1829).— BienTCnido,  Oliver  y 
EBt«ller  (Boletin,  XH',  382). 
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themselves  that  it  would  have  been  abanfionp<l  but  for  an 
elo(|uent  argument  by  Quintanilla.  HL*t  plan  was  adopted, 
but  80  fearful  were  the  deputies  that  the  taxes  necessary  for  its 
maintenance  might  become  permanent  that  they  limited  its 
duration  to  thrt-e  years.  Under  the  impulse  of  the  suvereigns 
it  rapidly  took  shape  and  was  organized  with  the  Duke  of  \'illa- 
herniosa.  nctutal  brother  of  I>rttinand,  at  its  head/  No  time 
WAft  io*t  in  extending  it  througho^the  kingdoms,  in  spite  of 
re^tance  on  the  part  of  those  who  regarded  with  well-founded 
apprehension  not  only  its  efficiency  as  a  means  of  coercing  male- 
factors but  as  a  dangerous  development  of  the  royal  power. 
Seville,  for  instance,  recalcitrated  and  only  yielded  to  a  per- 
emptory command  from  Isabella  in  June,  1477.'  One  of  the 
reasons  assigned,  in  1507,  by  Ferdinand  for  assenting  to  the 
demoralizing  arrangement  under  which  the  Archbishop  of  Com- 
postelia  resignetl  his  see  in  favor  of  his  natural  son,  was  I  hat  he 
had  received  the  royal  judges  and  the  Hermandad  throughout 
his  province,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  nobles  and  gentry..* 
When,  in  1479,  Akmso  Carrillo  and  the  Marquis  of  V'illcna  made 
a  final  attempt  to  urge  the  King  of  Portugal  to  another  invasion 
of  Castile,  one  of  the  arguments  advanced  was  the  hatred  enter- 
t^ned  for  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  consequence  of  the  taxes 
levied  to  support  the  three  thousand  horsemen  of  the  Herman- 
dad.'  In  some  provinces  the  resistance  was  obstinate.  In  1479 
we  find  Isabella  writing  to  the  authorities  of  Biscay,  expressing 
surprise  at  the  neglect  of  the  royal  orders  and  threatening 
con<hgn  punishment  for  further  delay,  notwithstanding  wliich 
repeated  commands  were  requisite,  and  it  was  not  till  1488  that 
the  stubborn  Biscayans  submitted,  while  soon  afterward  com- 
plaints came  from  Guipuzcoa  that  the  local  courts  neutralized 
it  by  admitting  appeals  froni  its  sentences.'  It  was  in  the  same 
year  that  Ferdinand  obtainetl  from  the  C6r*es  of  Suragossa 
aasent  to  the  introduction  of  the  Hermandad  in  his  kingdom 
of  Aragon,  but  the  Aragonese,  always  jealous  of  the  royal  power, 

*  Pxilgar,  Cr6nica,  P.  ii.  cap.  H. — \,.  Maritiit'i  Siuuli   de  Reb.  Hisp.  Lib.  xix. 
I^JEL  Auton.  Nebriss.  Decad.  I,  Lib.  vi,  cap.  1-3. — Garibay,  t'oinp.  HiNtorial, 

Lib.  xvni,  cap.  viii. 

*  Zufiiga,  .\fiale8  de  SevilU.  ann.  1477.  No.  I. 
'  Zuhta,  Hisrt.  del  Rey  Hernando,  Lilj.  vm,  cap.  V. — Galindca  de  Can-ajal 

(ColecL'ion  de  Dacumenu>s  para  la  Historia  de  Espafta,  XVIII,  319J. 

*  Barrantes,  Ilutftructones  etc.  Lib.  vin,  cap.  x\. 

*  Tolwrion  de  Wdulas,  I,  70,  124,  143,  133;  III,  103. 
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chafeil  under  it  for,  in  Docomber,  1493,  Isabella,  writing  from 
Saragossa,  expresses  a  fear  that  the  C6rte8  may  suppreae  it, 
though  it  is  the  only  meiins  of  enforcing  justice  there,  and  in 
the  CtJrtes  of  Mongon,  in  1510,  Fer<iinand  was  obliged  to  approve 
a  /i«To  abolishing  it  and  forbidding  for  the  future  anything  of 
the  kind  to  be  established.'  In  1490  the  independent  kingdonT 
of  Navarre  adopted  the  system  and  co-operated  with  its  neigh- 
bors by  allowing  malefactors  to  be  followed  across  the  border 
and  extraiiiting  them  when  caught — even  absconding  debtors 
being  thus  tracked  and  surrendered.*  The  institution  thus 
founded  was  watched  with  Isabella's  customary  care.  In  1483' 
complaints  arose  of  bribery  and  extortion,  when  she  summoned 
a  convention  at  Pinto  of  representatives  from  all  the  provinces, 
where  the  guilty  were  punished  and  abuses  were  reformed." 

Tlie  Santa  Hermandad  thus  formed  a  mounted  military 
police  which  covered  the  whole  kingdom,  utulor  the  Duke  of 
Villahermosa,  who  appuinte<l  the  captains  and  summoned  the 
force  to  any  point  whore  trouble  was  threatened.  Each  centre 
of  population  elected  two  alcaldes,  one  a  gentleman  and  the 
other  a  tax-payer  or  commoner,  and  levied  a  tax  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  organization.  The  alcaides  selected  the  qifod- 
ritleroSf  or  privates,  and  held  courts  which  dispensed  summary 
justice  to  delinquents,  boun(t  by  no  formalities  and  required  to 
listen  to  no  legal  pleadings.  Their  decision  was  final,  save  aa 
appeal  to  the  throne;  their  jurisdiction  extentled  over  all  crimes 
of  violence  and  theft  and  they  could  inflict  stripes,  mutilation, 
or  death  by  shooting  with  arrows.  The  quadrillero  in  pursuit 
of  an  offender  was  required  to  follow  him  for  five  leagues,  rais- 
ing the  hue  and  cry  as  he  went,  and  joined  by  those  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  he  passed,  who  kept  up  the  hunt  until  the 
fugitive  was  either  caught  or  driven  beyond  the  frontier/  ^J 

Great  as  were  the  scr^-ices  of  the  Hermandad  in  repressing  ^H 
the  turbulence  of  the  nobles  and  rendering  the  roads  safe,  it« 
cost  was  a  source  of  complaint  to  the  communities  which  de- 
frayed it.    This  was  by  no  means  small,  in  1485  it  was  com- 

'  Pulgor,  Crtinica,  P.  m,  cap.  xrv.— Patafox,  Obraa,  VII,  338  (Madrid,  1763). 
— Fueros  de  Aragon,  fol.  13  (Saragoesa,  1624). 

'  ColeccioD  de  CWulns,  TV,  89.  *  Pulgar,  CrfinJca,  P.  iii,  cap.  xii. 

*  No\*fs.  Ilpcop.  Tit.  XXV,  Lib.  xii. — Bamintwf,  llutitraciones  etc.  I*ib.  \an, 
cap  xiii. — Colecoion  de  CMdulas,  TV,  295. — See  also  the  description  of  the  per- 
fected system  which  excited  the  admiratioQ  of  the  Venetian  ambaModor,  Poolo 
riepoUt,  in  1563  (Rclazioni,  Serie  I,  T.  V,  p.  21). 
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puted  at  32,000,000  maraverb's  anti  subse<|ucntly  it  incrimscd 
greatly;  it  was  met  by  a  tax  of  18,000  maravetlfs  on  every  hun- 
dred hearths  and  the  money  was  not  hanilled  by  the  communi- 
ties but  was  paid  to  the  crown.*  Nominally  tlie  organization 
was  in  their  hands,  but  virtually  it  was  controlled  by  the  sover- 
eigns, and  when,  in  1498,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  generosity,  relieved  the  taxpayers  and  assumed  to  meet 
the  expenses  from  the  royal  revenues,  although  they  left  the 
election  of  the  alcaldes  and  quadrilleros  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  populations,  yet  the  result  was  ine\Ttable  in  subjecting  it 
still  more  closely  to  the  crown.^  The  institution  became  perma- 
nent, and  its  modern  development  is  seen  in  the  guarda  civil,  \\ 
None  of  the  reforms  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  so  efTicient-U 
in  restoring  order  and  none  did  more  to  centralize  power.  It 
■was  not  ordy  a  rudimentary  standing  army  which  could  be 
concentrated  speedily  to  suppress  disorder,  but  it  carried  the 
royal  jurisdiction  into  every  corner  of  the  land  and  made  the 
royal  authority  supreme  everywhere.  It  was  practically  an 
alliance  between  the  crown  and  the  people  against  the  cen- 
trifugal forces  of  feudalism,  without  which  even  the  policy  of 
Ferdinand  and  the  iron  firmness  of  Ximenes  might  have  failed 
to  win  in  the  final  struggle.  When  municipal  independence 
likewise  perished  in  the  defeat  of  the  Comuniilades,  the  only 
power  left  standing  in  Spain  was  that  of  tlie  throne,  which  thus 
became  absolute  and  all -pervading.  The  new  absolutism  was 
embodied  in  the  self-effacing  (declaration  of  the  Cartes  of  Valla- 
dolid,  in  1523,  to  Cliarles  V,  that  the  laws  and  customs  were 
subject  to  the  king,  who  could  make  ami  revoke  them  at  his 
pleasure,  for  he  was  the  living  law.'  How  immense  was  the 
revolution  and  how  speedily  accomplished  is  seen  in  the  con- 
trast between  the  time  when  the  Count  of  Benavente  jeered  at 
a  royal  safe-conduct  and  the  people  of  Galicia  scarce  dared  to 
receive  a  royal  commissioner,  and  some  sixty  years  later  when, 
in  the  unruly  Basque  provinces,  the  people  of  San  Sebastian,  in 
536,  appealed  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V  to  relieve  them  from. 


/ 


'  ClrmeDcin,  p.  139. 

'  Coleccion  de  CMula«.  rV*.  I3«,  104,  173,  185,  330.  338;  V,  660;  VI,  42S.— 
»Ioyfe  Recop.  Tit.  x.xxv,  Lib.  xii.  ley  18. 
•  iCArtcs  de  lov  antiguos  Reinos,  IV,  356  (Madrid,  1S82)— "E  tas  leyet  e  t-os- 
D'.  «8  son  mijotas  alos  Rcya,  que  la.s  puedcn  hazcr  e  quitar  a  mi  voluot«d,  e 
Altcu  cs  Icy  viba  «  aaimiula  cnUs  tierr&g." 
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local  nuisances,  and  royal  letters  were  gravely  issued  forbidding 
tlie  butchers  of  that  town  from  erecting  new  stalls  or  skinning 
cattle  in  the  streets  and  restricting  the  latter  operation  to  places 
duly  assigned  for  the  purpose.'  Thus  the  crown  bad  become 
absolute  and  its  interposition  could  be  invoked  for  the  minutest 
details  of  local  government.  He  reads  history  to  little  purpose 
who  imagines  that  this  was  the  work  of  the  Inquisition. 

Another  measure  of  no  little  importance  in  establishing  the 
royal  supremacy  was  the  \artual  incorporation  in  the  crown  of 
the  masterships  of  the  three  great  military  Orders  of  Santiago, 
of  Calatrava  and  of  ^VlcAntara.  Under  Henry  IV  a  Master  of 
Santiago  had  been  able  to  keep  the  whole  kingdom  in  confusion, 
and  the  wealth  and  power  of  tlic  others,  although  not  so  great, 
were  sufficient  to  render  their  chiefs  the  equals  of  the  highest 
nobles.  From  Innocent  Vlll,  in  1489,  Ferdinand  procured  a 
brief  granting  him  for  life  tiie  administration  of  all  three;  and 
in  her  will  Isabella  bequeathed  to  him  an  annual  income  of  ten 
millions  of  maravedfs  from  their  revenues.'  As  Ferdinand's 
death  drew  near,  the  Orders  endeavoretl  to  be  released  from 
subjection,  claiming  that  they  could  be  governed  only  by  their 
own  members,  but  prudent  care  securetl  in  time  from  Leo  X 
the  succession  in  the  masterships  to  Cliarles  V,  who,  after  Leo's 
death,  made  haste  to  obtain  from  Adrian  VI  a  bull  which 
annexed  them  in  perpetuity  to  the  crown.' 

It  was  impossible  that  a  king  so  far-seeing  and  politic  as  Fer- 
dinand and  a  queen  so  pious  as  Isabella,  when  reducing  to  order 
the  chaos  which  they  found  in  Castile,  should  neglect  the  interest 
of  the  faith  on  wliich,  according  to  me<lieval  belief,  all  social 
onler  was  based.  There  were  in  fact  bmning  religious  questions 
which,  to  sensitive  piety,  might  seem  even  more  urgent  than 
protection  to  life  and  proj^erty.  To  comjjreliend  the  intricacy 
of  the  situation  will  retiuire  a  somewhat  extended  retrospect  into 
the  relations  between  the  several  races  occupying  the  Peninsula. 


'  Coieccion  d«-  CMulas,  IV,  333. 

'  Moriono.  Lib.  xxvrii,  cap.  xi;Toni.  IX,  AppomJ.  p.  xix. — GiuKtiniui,  Hi»* 
tone  degl'Ordini  Militari,  pp.  380,  425,  460  (\onfziti.  Irt92). 

•  Cartiia  de  Ximenes  de  Cisneros,  pp.  120,  131,  ISI  (Mndm),  ISK7).— Wadding, 
Annalea  Minorum,  ann.  1516,  n.  12.— Gachard,  Onespondetict'  eulrc  <Jh:.f{tta- 
Quint  et  .\drien  VI,  p.  cxi  (Bnixellea,  1859). 
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CHAPTER  11 


THE  JEWS  AND  THE  MCKJRS. 


The  influences  under  which  human  character  can  be  modified, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  are  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  conversion 
of  the  Spaniards  from  the  most  tolerant  to  the  most  intolerant 
nation  in  Europe.  Apologists  may  seek  to  attribute  thf?  hatred 
felt  for  Jews  and  Moors  and  heretics,  in  the  Spain  of  the  fifteenth 
and  succcerling  centuries,  to  an  inborn  peculiarity  of  the  race — 
a  cosa  de  EtpaHa  which  must  be  accepted  as  a  fact  and  requires 
no  explanation/  but  such  facts  have  their  explanation,  and  it  is 
the  business  of  the  expositor  of  history  to  trace  them  to  their 
causes. 


The  vicissitudes  endured  by  the  Jewish  race,  from  the  period 
when  Christianity  became  dominant,  may  well  be  a  subject  of 
pride  to  the  Hebrew  and  of  shame  to  the  Christian,  The  annals 
of  mankind  afford  no  more  brilliant  instance  of  steadfastness 
under  adversity,  of  unconquerable  strength  through  centuries 
of  hopeless  oppression,  of  inexliaustible  elasticity  in  recuper- 
ating from  apparent  destruction,  and  of  conscientious  adherence 
to  a  faith  whoso  only  portion  in  this  life  was  contempt  and 
suffering.  Nor  does  the  long  record  of  human  perversity  present 
a  more  damning  illustration  of  the  facility  with  which  the  evil 
passions  of  man  can  justify  themselves  with  the  pretext  of  duty, 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  Church,  assuming  to  represent 
Him  who  died  to  redeem  mankind,  deliberately  planted  the 
seeds  of  intolerance  and  persecution  and  assiduously  cultivated 
the  harv^est  for  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Jesus  on  the  cross  had  said  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 


'  Thus  Father  Gams  uttribiitra  thi;  Spnnish  Inquisition  to  the  national  pcni- 
liority  of  ibe  SpaDiortl,  who  requm?s  that  thi'  State  should  n-present  Qoil  on 
earth,  and  that  Christianity  should  control  all  public  life;  he  demands  unity  of 
faith  an<l  not  freedora  of  faith.  The  Inquisition  is  an  institution  for  which  the 
Church  has  no  rpsponaibility.— P.  Pius  Gams.  O.  S.  B.,  Die  Kirchengcstihichte 
von  Spanien,  III,  ii.  7.  8,  II,  12. 
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know  not  what  they  do";  it  was  in  vain  that  St.  Peter  was  re- 
corded as  urging,  in  excuse  for  the  Crucifixion,  "And  now, 
brethren,  I  wot  that  through  ignorance  ye  did  it,  as  tUd  also 
your  rulers";  the  Church  taught  that,  short  of  murder,  no 
punishment,  no  suffering,  no  obloquy  was  too  severe  for  the 
descendants  of  tliose  who  had  refused  to  recognize  the  Messiah, 
and  ha<l  treated  him  as  a  rebel  against  human  and  divine  author- 
ity. Under  the  canon  law  the  Jew  was  a  being  who  had  scarce 
the  right  to  existence  and  couhl  only  enjoy  it  under  conditions 
of  virtual  slavery.  As  reirently  as  1581,  Gregory  XIII  (declared 
that  the  guilt  of  the  race  in  rejecting  an(J  cnjcif>'ing  Christ  only 
grows  deeper  with  successive  generations,  entaihng  on  its  mem- 
bers perpetual  wrvitutlo,  and  this  authoritative  assertion  was 
embodied  in  an  appendix  to  the  Corpus  Juris/  When  Paramo, 
about  the  same  perio<l,  sought  to  juslify  tlie  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  Spai-n  in  1492,  he  had  no  difTiculty  in  citing  canons 
to  prove  that  Ferdinan(i  and  Isabella  could  right-oously  have 
eeize<I  all  their  property  and  have  sold  their  bodies  into  slavery.* 
Man  is  ready  enough  to  oppress  and  despoil  his  fellows  aiid, 
when  taught  by  his  religious  guides  that  justice  and  humanity 
are  a  sin  against  God,  spoliation  and  oppression  become  the 
easiest  of  duties.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for  the  infinite 
wrongs  committed  on  the  Jews  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
(or  the  prejudices  that  are  even  yet  rife  in  many  quarters,  the 
!3hurch  is  mainly  if  not  wholly  responsible.  It  is  true  that  occa- 
^onaJly  she  lifted  her  voice  in  mild  remonstrance  when  some 
aassacre  occurred  more  atrocious  than  itsual,  but  these  massa- 
res  were  the  direct  outcome  of  the  hatred  and  contempt  which 
fie  so  zealously  inculcated,  and  she  never  took  steps  by  punish- 
aent  to  prevent  their  repetition.  Alonso  de  Espina  merely 
repeats  the  currently  received  orthodox  ethics  of  the  subject 
when  he  tells  us  that  to  oppress  the  Jew  is  true  kindness  and 
piety,  for  when  he  finds  that  his  impiety  brings  suffering  he  will 
be  led  to  the  fear  of  God  and  that  he  who  makes  another  do 
right  is  greater  in  the  sight  of  God  than  he  who  does  right  him- 
self.* 
In  view  of  Spanish  abhorrence  of  Jews  and  Sarncikis  during 


*  Beplimi  Decretol.  Lib.  v.  Tit.  i,  cap.  5. 

'  Pornmo  de  Orip.  ORif.  S.  Inquisition  is,  p.  164. 

*  Fortaliciuni  FIdei,  fol.  l-l7t>(Ed.  H&4). 
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the  last  fivp  or  jdx  rpnturies  it  is  a  fart  worthy  of  note  that  the 
Spanish  nations  of  the  niedirval  perioti  were  the  latest  to  yield 
to  thus  impulsion  of  the  Church.  The  explanation  of  this  lies 
partly  in  the  relations  between  the  several  raees  in  the  Penin- 
sula and  partly  in  the  independent  attitude  which  Spain  main-1 
tained  towards  the  Holy  Sec  and  its  indisposition  to  submit  to/' 
the  dictation  of  the  Church.  To  appreciate  fully  the  trans- 
formation which  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  to  understand  the  causes  leading  to  it,  will  require  a 
brief  review  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  Jew  and  the  Saracen 
towards  the  Church  and  the  State. 


» 


In  the  primitive  Church  there  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
keeling  of  cfjuality,  if  not  of  cordiality,  between  Christian  and 
Uew.  When  it  was  dcemwl  necessary,  in  the  ApostoUc  canons, 
^^o  forbid  bii^hops  and  priests  and  deacons,  as  well  as  laymen, 
^  from  fasting  or  celebrating  feaslvS  with  Jews,  or  partaking  of 
their  unleavened  brea<l,  or  giving  oD  to  their  synagogues,  or 
lighting  their  lamps,  this  argues  that  kinrlly  intercourse  between 
them  was  only  to  be  restricted  in  so  far  as  it  might  lead  to  re- 
ligious fellowship.'  This  kindly  intercourse  continued  but,  aa 
the  Church  became  mostly  CJentile  in  its  mend^erj^hip,  the  preju- 
dices existing  against  the  Jew  in  the  Gentile  world  gathered 
strength  until  there  becomes  manifest  a  tendency  to  treat  him 
aa  an  outcast.    Early  in  the  fourth  century  the  council  of  Klvira, 

(held  under  the  lead  of  the  uncompronusing  Hosius  of  C6rdova, 
forbade  marriage  between  Christians  antl  Jews,  because  there 
could  be  no  society  common  to  the  faithful  and  the  infidel;  no 
farmer  was  to  have  his  harvest  blest  by  a  Jew,  nor  was  any  one 
even  to  eat  with  him.'  St.  Augustin  was  not  quite  so  rigid, 
for  wlule  he  held  it  lawful  to  dissolve  marriage  between  the 
Christian  and  the  infidel,  he  argued  that  it  was  inexpedient.' 
St.  Ambrose  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  teach  proscription  when 
he  reproved  Theo<IosiiLS  the  Great  for  the  favor  shown  by  him 
to  Jews,  who  slew  Christ  and  who  deny  God  in  denying  hie  Son, 
and  St.  John  Chrysostom  improved  on  thi.s  by  publicly  preach- 
ing that  Christians  should  hold  no  intercourse  with  Jews,  whose 

'  Canon.  Aponttil.  n.  69,  70.  ^ 

*  Concil.  E;iilwrilan.  rHp.  16,  49,  .50,  78. 
'  8.  August,  de  Adult.  Conjug.  Ub.  l,  cap.  xviu. 

*  S.  Ambroe.  Epist.  xl,  n.  2G. 
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souls  were  the  habitations  of  demons  and  whose  synagogues 
were  their  playgrountls.'  The  antagonisni  thus  stimulated  found 
its  natural  expression,  in  415,  in  the  turbulent  city  of  Alexandria, 
where  quarrels  arose  resulting  in  the  shedding  of  Christian 
blood,  when  St.  Cyril  took  advantage  of  the  excitement  by  lead- 
ing a  mob  to  the  synagogues,  of  which  he  took  possession,  and 
then  abandoned  the  property  of  the  Jews  to  pillage  and  ex- 
pelled them  from  the  city,  which  they  had  inhabited  since  its 
foundation  by  Alexander.'  That  under  such  impulsion  these 
excesses  were  conimon  is  shown  by  the  frequent  repetition  of 
imperial  edicts  forbidding  the  maltreatment  of  Jews  and  the 
spoiling  and  burning  of  their  synagogues;  they  were  not  allowed 
to  erect  new  ones  but  were  to  be  maintained  in  possession  of 
those  existing.  At  the  same  time  the  commencement  of  legal 
disabilities  is  manifested  in  the  reiterated  prohibitions  of  the 
holding  of  Christian  slaves  by  Jews,  while  confiscation  and 
perpetual  exile  or  <leath  were  threatened  against  Jews  who 
should  convert  or  circumcise  Christians  or  marry  Christian 
wives.'  The  Church  held  it  to  be  a  burning  disgrace  that  a  Jew 
should  occupy  a  pasitioii  of  authority  over  Chrit^lians;  in  438 
it  procured  from  Theodosius  II  the  enactment  of  this  as  a  fixed 
principle,  and  we  shall  see  how  earnestly  it  labored  to  render 
this  a  part  of  the  public  law  of  C^hriKteudum.*  This  spirit  re- 
ceived a  check  from  the  Arianism  of  the  Gothic  conquerors  of 
the  We-stem  Enqiire.  Theodoric  ordered  the  ])rivileges  of  the 
Jews  to  be  strictly  preserved,  among  which  was  the  important 
one  that  all  quarrels  between  themselves  should  be  settled  by 
their  own  judges,  and  he  sternly  represseil  all  [tersecution.  WHien 
a  mob  in  Rome  burned  a  synagogue  he  commanded  the  punish- 
ment of  the  perpetrators  in  terms  of  severe  displeasure;  when 
attempts  were  made  to  inva<le  the  right  of  the  Jews  of  Genoa 
he  intervened  effectually,  and  when  in  Milan  the  clergy  en- 
deavored to  obtain  possession  of  the  synagogue  he  peremptorily 


*  S.  Joh.  Chrysost.  adv.  Judxoi  Omt.  i.  n.  3,  4,  6.  Chrysofftom's  indigimtion 
wax  CApcrially  arouncd  by  the  popular  belief  among  Chrutianti  in  the  peculiar 
sanctity  of  the  synogogiieji,  which  readered  oattu  token  in  thent  more  binding 
than  in  a  t-hurdi. 

*  Sorrat.  H.  E.  vn,  xiii. 

'  Lib.  xTi,  Cod.  Theodoa.  Tit.  viii.  LI.  fl.  0,  12,  21,  22,  25,  26,  27;  Tit.  a,  LI. 
2,  3,  4,  5. 

*  NoveU.  Theodoa.  II.  Tit.  iij. 
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forbade  it.'  So  long  as  the  Wisigoths  remainwl  Arian  this  spirit 
prevailed  throughout  their  extensive  (Jomiiiions^  although  the 
orthodox  were  allowed  to  indulge  their  growing  uncharitable- 
uess.  When  the  council  of  Agde,  in  506,  forbade  the  faithful  to 
banquet  or  even  to  eat  with  Jews  it  shows  that  social  intercourse 
still  existed  but  that  it  was  condemned  by  those  who  ruled  the 
Church.'  In  the  East  the  same  tendency  had  freer  opportunity 
of  expressing  itself  in  legislation,  as  when,  in  706,  the  council 
of  Constantinople  forbade  Christians  to  live  with  Jews  or  to 
bathe  with  them,  to  eat  their  unleavened  bread,  to  consult  them 
as  physicians  or  to  take  their  medicines.' 

Gregory  the  Great  was  too  large-minded  to  approve  of  this 
growing  .'Spirit  of  intolerance  an<i,  when  some  zealots  in  Naples 
attempted  to  prevent  the  Jews  from  celebrating  their  feasts,  he 
intervened  with  a  peremptory  prohibition  of  such  interference, 
arguing  that  it  would  not  conduce  to  Iheir  conversion  and  that 
they  should  be  led  by  kindness  and  not  by  force  to  embrace  the 
faith,  all  of  which  was  embodied  in  the  canon  law  to  become 
conspicuous  through  its  non-observance.*  In  fact,  his  repeated 
emmciation  of  the  precept  shows  how  little  it  was  regarded 
even  in  his  owti  time.'  When,  moreover,  large  numbers  of  Jews 
were  compel!e<l  to  submit  to  baptism  in  southern  Gaul  he  wrote 
reprovingly  to  the  Bishops  Virgil  of  Aries  and  Theodore  of 
Marseilles,  but  this  did  not  prevent  St.  Avitus  of  Clermont, 
about  the  same  time,  from  baptizing  about  five  hundred,  who 
thus  saved  their  lives  from  the  fanatic  fury  of  the  populace." 

These  forced  conversions  in  Gothia  were  the  first  fruits  of  the 
change  of  religion  of  the  AVisigoths  from  .\rianism  to  Catholic- 
ism.    The  Ostrogoths,  Theodoric  and  Theodatus,  had  expressly 


*  Edict.  Tbeodcrifi,  cap.  143.— Cassiodori  Variar.  iv,  33,  43;  v,37.   Cf.  iii,  45. 
'  (V>ncil.  .\gatlums.  aim.  5UC,  rap.  40.      This  was  cnibodii*<l  in  the  c^non  law 

(Gratian.  Derr.  Caus.  xxvin,  Q.  i,  nap.  I-l).  The  apologetic  tone  in  which 
S)doniu9  Apollinaris,  Bishop  of  Clermont,  speaks  of  Jews  whom  he  liken  and  who 
"  Solent  hujuanodi  homines  honestas  habere  causas"  shows  that  the  moreenlight- 
encd  churchmen  felt  that  any  favor  shown  to  the  proscribed  race  exposed  them 
to  animadveraioD  (Epistt.  Lib.  iii,  Ep.  4;  Lib.  iv,  Ep.  5). 
'  Concil.  Quinisext.  cap.  II  (Deer.  Caus.  xxviu,  Q.  i,  cap.  13). 

*  Gregor.  IT.  I.    Epistt.  xiii,  12  (Decreti  Dist.  xlv,  cap.  3). 

*  Ejusd.  Epistt.  I.  10,35;  ii,  32;  v,  8;  viii,  27;  tx,  6;  xiii,  12.  It  ia  true  that 
Gregory  Ftrongly  upheJd  the  rule  that  Jc^w^4  should  hold  nu  Clihsliau  slaves,  but 
he  permitted  ChristianH  to  labor  on  their  landH  (Ibid.  iv.  21). 

*  Ibid.  1,  47. — Venantii  Fortuuali  Miscell.  Lib.  v,  cap.  5. 
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declared  that  they  could  not  interfere  with  the  rpligion  of  tiieir 
subjects,  for  no  one  can  be  forced  unwillingly  to  believe.* 
The  Wisigoths,  who  dominated  southern  Gaul  and  Spain,  when 
adapting  the  Roman  law  to  suit  their  needs,  had  contented  them- 
selves with  punishing  by  confiscation  the  Christian  who  turned 
Jew,  with  liberating  Christian  slaves  held  by  Jews,  and  with 
inflicting  the  death  penalty  on  Jewish  masters  who  should  force 
Christian  slaves  to  conversion,  besides  preserving  the  law  of 
Theodosius  II  prohibiting  Jews  from  holding  office  or  building 
new  synagogues.'  This  was  by  no  means  full  toleration,  but  it 
was  merciful  in  comparison  with  what  followed  the  conversion 
of  the  Goths  to  Catholicism.  The  change  commenced  promptly, 
though  it  did  not  at  once  reach  its  full  severity.  The  third 
council  of  Toledo,  held  in  May,  589,  to  condcnm  the  Arian  heresy 
and  to  settle  the  details  of  the  conversion,  adopted  canons  which 
show  how  free  had  hitherto  been  tlie  intercourse  between  the 
races.  Jews  were  forbidden  to  have  Christian  wives  or  concu- 
bines or  servants,  and  all  children  sprung  from  such  unions  were 
to  be  baptized;  any  Chri.stian  slave  circumcised  or  polluted 
with  Jewish  ril-es  was  to  be  set  free;  no  Jew  was  to  hold  an  office 
in  which  he  could  inflict  punishment  on  a  Christian,  and  this 
action  was  followed  by  some  further  disabilities  decreed  by  the 
council  of  Narbonue  in  December  of  the  same  year.'  That  free- 
dom of  discu.s.sion  continued  for  some  time  U  manifested  by 
the  audacity  of  a  Jew  named  Frogani.s,  not  long  afterward.s,  who, 
as  Wfi  are  told,  in  the  pre^sence  of  all  tlie  nobles  of  llie  court, 
exalted  the  synagogue  and  depreciated  the  Church;  it  was  easier 
perhaps  to  dose  Ins  mouth  than  to  confute  him,  for  Aura.sius, 
Bishop  of  Toledo,  excommunicated  him  and  declared  him 
anathematized  by  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Gliost  and  by  all 
the  celestial  hierarchy  and  cohorts.* 

The  greatest  ciiurchman  of  the  day,  St.  Isidor  of  Seville,  whose 
career  of  forty  years  commenced  with  the  Catholic  revolution, 
did  w^hat  In  him  lay  to  stimulate  and  justify  persecution.    His 


'  Cassiodor.  Vftriar.  ii.  27;  x,  26. 

*  r^x  Koman.  Visigoth.  Lib.  in,  Tit.  iii,  iv;   Novt'll.   Thcodos.  II,  Tit.  iii 
(Ekl.  Haenel,  pp.  250,  2fi6-S). 

'  CoDcil,  Toletan.  Ill,  onn.  589,  cap.  xiv. — Coneit.  Narbonn.  ami.  5S0,  cap. 
iv.  ix. 

*  Gotib.  Hciue,   BibUoth.  Vet.  MonumcDtt.   Ecdesi&sticur.  p.  118  (Lip«iiB, 
1848). 
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treatise  against  the  Jews  is  not  vituperativp,  as  are  so  many 
later  controversial  writings,  but  he  proves  that  they  are  con- 
demned for  their  fathers'  sins  to  dispersion  and  oppression  until, 
the  end  of  the  worhl,  their  eyes  are  to  be  opened  and  they 
ire  to  behove.'  That  he  should  have  felt  called  upon  to  compose 
such  a  work  was  an  evil  sign,  and  still  more  evil  were  the  con- 
clusions which  he  taught.  They  could  not  fail  of  deplorable 
results,  as  was  seen  when  Sisebut  ascended  the  throne  in  612 
and  signalized  the  commencement  of  his  reign  by  a  forcible 
conversion  of  all  the  Jews  of  the  kingdom.  What  means  he 
adopted  we  arc  not  told,  but  of  course  they  were  violent,  which 
St.  Isidor  mildly  reproves,  seeing  that  conversion  ought  to  be 
sincere,  but  which  yet  he  holds  to  be  strictly  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  Church.'  The  Church  in  fact  was  thus  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  question  whether  the  forcible  propagation 
of  the  faith  is  lawful.  This  is  so  repugnant  to  the  teachings  of 
Christ  that  it  could  scarce  be  accepted,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  is  indelible,  so  the  convenient  doc- 
trine was  adopted  and  became  the  settled  i>olicy  that,  wliile 
Christianity  was  not  to  be  spread  by  force,  unwilling  converts 
were  nevertheless  Christians;  they  were  not  to  be  permitted  to 
apostatize  and  were  subject  to  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
heresy  for  any  secret  incUnation  to  their  own  religion.'      This 


'  S.  Iflidori  Hispalcus.  de  Fide  Cathol.  contra  Judana  Lib.  [,  cap.  28;  Lib.  ii, 
cap.  a,  9. 

'  -S  IsiJori  Chwn.  ii.  120;  De  Regibus  Gothonim,  n.  00;  Seotentt.  Lib.  in, 
cap.  31,  n.  4. 

Id  the  perfected  doctrine  of  the  Church  it  was  simply  &  question  of  policy  and 
possibility  whether  the  faith  is  to  Ije  extended  by  force  or  Dot,  for  the  t**^pe  ia 
supreme  and  has  the  authority  to  punish  all.  whether  J«w  or  OniiilcT,  who  do 
not  conform  to  the  go-spel. — Eymcrici  Direct.  Inquisitor,  p.  333  {VA.  Venet. 
1607).  ^ 

■  Concil.  Toletan.  IV.  ann.  633,  cap.  37 — ^adoptnd  into  the  canon  law  (Deer, 
cap.  3,  Dist.  xi.v) — .is  well  as  a  decretal  of  Gregory  IV — *•  Judoei  non  sunt  cogendi 
ad  Sdem.  quaiii  lanien  si  invite  suscepenat,  cogendi  aunt  ivtineru"  (Ibid.  cap.  4). 
See  also  LI.  Wiai^th.  Lib,  xii,  Tit.  ii,  I.  4  (Recared  I),  contiaued  In  Fuero 
Juigo,  XII,  ii.  4. 

like  Jew  who  had  been  baptised  in  infancy,  or  who  accopiiid  liaptiam  as  an 
alternative  of  death,  and  reverted  to  Judaism  was  to  tie  prosiicutcd  by  the  Inqui- 
sition as  a  heretic— Nicholai,  PP.  IV'.  Bull.  TurbaXo  eorde,  t38S(Bullar  Roman. 
I,  158.  179.  184.  263).— Cap.  13  in  .=iexto.  Lib.  v.  Tit,  ii.— Bernard.  GuiJrm.  Prat^ 
Itca,  P.  V.  \  V,  n.  I.— Pegnie  Comment,  in  Eymeric.  Direct.  Xnquis.,  p.  349.    For 
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fruitful  conception  led  to  infinite  misery,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, and  was  the  impelling  motive  which  created  the  Spanish 
Inquisition. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  and  the  success  of  Sise- 
but's  measures,  the  Jews  soon  afterwards  reappear,  and  they 
and  the  conversos  became  the  subject  of  an  unintermittent 
series  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  legislation  which  shows  that 
the  policy  so  unfortunately  adopted  could  only  have  attained 
its  end  by  virtual  extermination.  The  anvil  bade  fair  to  wear 
out  the  hammer — the  constancy  of  the  persecuted  exhausted 
the  ingenuity  of  the  persecutor.  With  the  conversion  to  Cathol- 
icism ecclesiastics  became  dominant  throughout  the  Wisigothic 
territories  and  to  their  influence  is  attributable  the  varied  series 
of  measures  which  occu[>ie(I  the  attention  of  the  successive 
coimcils  of  Toledo  from  633  until  the  Saracenic  invasion  in  711. 
Every  expedient  was  tried — the  seizure  of  all  Jewi.sh  children^ 
to  be  shut  up  in  monasteries  or  to  be  given  to  God-fearing  Chris- 
tians; the  alternative  of  expulsion  or  conversion,  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  which  all  kings  at  their  accession  were  to  take  a  .«?(>lemn 
oath;  the  gentle  persuasives  of  shaving,  scourging,  confiscation 
and  exile.  That  the  people  at  large  did  not  share  in  the  intol- 
erance of  their  rulers  is  seen  in  the  prohibitions  of  social  inter- 
course, mixed  marriages,  and  the  holding  of  office.  The  spectre 
of  pr(»selytism  was  evoked  in  justification  of  these  measures  as 
though  the  persecuted  Jew  would  seek  to  incur  its  dangers  even 
had  not  the  Talmud  declared  that  "a  proselyte  is  as  damaging  la 
Israel  as  an  ulcer  to  a  healthy  body."  The  enforced  conver- 
sions thus  obtained  were  regarded  naturally  with  suspicion  and 
the  converts  were  the  subjects  of  perpetual  animadversion.' 

the  eiitabliithed  formula  uf  iiiterrogiLior)'  of  Jews  see  M"^.  Bibl.  Xatjonnl  de 
France,  Collect.  Doat..  T.  XXXVII,  fol.  258. 

The  forced  conversion  of  Jews,  so  frequent  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  gave 
rise  to  niany  njce  questions,  exhaustively  debated  by  the  schoolmen.  The  8ul>- 
jeet  is  fully  treated  in  a  TraciaUix  de  Judaonim  et  Chriaiianorum  communioM,  etc., 
printed  in  Stmasburg  about  1470  (H&iD,9465),  in  which,  for  convenient  use  and 
refereDce,  is  gathered  leather  all  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  against  the  unfor- 
tunate race^  forming  a  deplorable  exhibition  of  human  pcr%-cnuty. 

'  CVinril.  Toletftn.  IV,  ann.  033,  rap.  .VS,  59,  60,  61,  02,  03,  04,  65,  66;  Cone. 
M,  ann.  63S.  rap.  3;  Cone.  VIII,  wiu.  6.W,  cap.  12;  Cone.  IX,  ann.  655,  cap.  17; 
Cone.  X,  ann.  656,  rap.  7;  Cone.  XIl,  ann.  681,  cap.  9;  Cooc.  XIU,  ann.  683, 
cop.  9;  Cone.  XVI,  ann.  693.  rap.  I. 

U  Wisigoth.  Lib.  xu,  Tit.  ii,  11.  4-17;  Tit.  iii,  11.  1,2,  10,  12,  16, 17, 19,24 
(Fiiero  Jutgo,  ibidem.). 
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Thus  the  Church  had  triumphpii  and  the  toleration  of  the 
AriuQ  Goths  had  been  converted  into  pnrseculing  orthodoxy. 
History  repeats  itself  and,  eight  hundred  yeArs  later,  we  «haU 
set!  the  same  process  with  the  same  results.  Toleration  was 
changed  into  persecution;  eonversions  obtained  by  force,  or  by 
its  etjuivalent,  irresistible  pressure,  were  recognized  as  fictitious, 
and  the  unfortunate  converts  were  held  guilty  of  the  unpar- 
donable crime  of  apostasy.  Although  the  Goths  did  not  invent 
the  Intjuisition,  they  came  as  near  to  it  as  the  rudeness  of  the 
age  and  the  loosene.ss  fif  their  tottering  political  organization 
woulil  permit,  by  endeavoring  to  create  through  the  priesthood 
a  network  of  .supervision  which  should  attain  the  same  results. 
The  Inquisition  was  prefigured  and  anticipated. 

As  apparently  the  Jews  could  not  be  exterminated  or  the 
Conversos  be  trained  into  willing  Christians,  the  two  classes 
naturally  added  an  element  of  discontent  to  the  already  untjuict 
and  motley  population  consisting  of  superimposed  layers  of 
Goths,  Romans  and  Celtiberians.  The  Jews  doubtless  aided 
the  Gallo-Roman  reltellion  of  Flavius  Paulus  abf>ut  675,  for 
St.  Julian  of  Toledo,  in  describing  its  suppression  by  King 
Wamba,  denounces  Gaul  in  the  bitterest  terms,  ending  with 
the  crowning  reproach  that  it  is  a  refuge  for  tlie  blasphemy  of 
the  Jews,  whom  AVamba  banished  after  his  triumph.*  In  spite 
of  the  unremitting  efforts  for  their  destruction,  they  still  re- 
maineil  a  source  of  danger  to  the  State.  At  the  council  of  Toledo 
in  694,  King  Egiza  appealed  to  his  prelates  to  devise  some  means 
by  which  Judaism  should  be  wiped  out,  or  aJl  Jews  be  subjected 
to  the  sword  of  justice  and  their  property  be  appropriated,  for 
all  efforts  to  convert  them  had  proved  futile  and  there  was  danger 
that,  in  conjunction  with  their  brethren  in  other  lands,  they 
would  overthrow  Christianity.  In  its  response  the  council  alludes 
to  a  conspiracy  by  which  the  Jews  had  endeavored  to  occupy 
the  throne  and  bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  land,  and  it  decrees 
that  all  Jews,  with  their  wives,  children  an<l  posterity,  shall  be 
reduced  to  perpetual  servitude,  while  their  property  is  declared 
confiscated  to  the  king.  They  are  to  be  transferred  from  their 
present  abodes  and  be  given  to  such  persons  as  the  king  may 
designate,  who  shall  hold  them  as  slaves  so  long  as  they  per- 
severe in  their  faith,  taking  from  them  their  children  as  they 


*  S.  Juliani  Toleti  Vil.  Wambe,  n.  5, 28  (Florex,  EspaOa  Sagrada,  VI,  53G,  556). 
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reach  the  age  of  seven  and  marrying  them  only  to  Christiana. 
Such  of  their  Christian  slaves  as  tlie  king  may  select  shall  receive 
a  portion  of  the  contiscated  property  and  continue  to  pay  the 
taxes  hitherto  levied  on  the  Jews.' 

Doubtless  this  inliuman  measure  led  to  in*liscriminate  plunder 
and  infinite  misery,  but  it3  object  was  not  accomplished.  The 
Jews  remained,  and  when  came  the  catastrophe  of  the  Saracen 
conquest  they  were  ready  enough  to  welcome  the  Berber  in- 
vaders. That  they  were  slil!  in  Spain  is  attributed  to  Witiza, 
who  reigned  from  700  to  710  and  who  is  said  to  have  recalled 
them  and  favored  them  with  privileges  gicater  than  those  of 
the  Church,  but  Witiza,  though  a  favorite  target  for  the  abiise 
of  later  annalists,  was  an  excellent  prince  and  the  best  con- 
temporary authority  says  nothing  of  his  favuring  the  Jews.' 

If  the  Jews  helped  the  Moslem,  as  we  may  readily  believe, 
both  from  the  probabilities  of  the  ca.se  and  the  testimony  of 
Spanish  and  Arab  writers/  they  did  no  more  than  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Christians.  To  the  mass  of  the  population  the  Goths 
were  merely  barbarous  masters,  whose  yoke  they  were  ready 
to  exchange  for  that  of  the  Moors,  nor  were  the  Goths  them- 
selves united.  At  the  deci.sive  battle  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera, 
Don  Rodericks  right  and  left  wings  were  ttommanded  by  Sise- 
bert  and  Opi)as,  the  dethroned  sons  of  Witiza,  who  fled  without 
striking  a  blow,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  his  defeat.  The  land 
was  occupied  by  the  Moors  with  little  resistance,  and  on  terms 
easy  to  the  confjuere<i.  It  is  true  that,  where  resistance  was 
made,  the  higher  classes  were  reduced  to  slavery,  the  lands 
were  divided  among  the  soldiery  and  one-fifth  was  received 
to  the  State,  on  which  peasants  were  settled  subject  to  an  iin|X)st 
of  one-third  of  the  product,  but  submission  was  general  under 
capitulations  which  .secure*!  to  the  inhabitants  the  possession 
of  their  property,  subject  to  the  impost  of  a  third,  aud  allowed 
them  the  enjoyment  of  their  laws  and  religion  under  native 
counts  and  bishops.     In  spite  of  this  liberality,  vast  numbers 


*■  ConcU.  Toletftn.  XVII,  ann.  694,  cap.  8. 

'  Roderic.  Toletan.  de  Rebus  Hiapun.  Ub.  lit,  cap.  xv\. — Morales,  Oor^nica 
General,  T.  VI,  p.  361.  Itiidor  of  Ik*ja,  however,  ts  the  best  authority  for  the 
perio<l,  and  he  ajjeaks  of  Witism  in  t*'niis  of  hq(h  prain*  {Isidor.  Pawn.*!.  Chron.  n. 
29,  30).  See  also  Dozy,  Hechr.rchea  »ur  VHiitoire  el  la  Litt^rature  de  t'Eapatjne,  I, 
16-17  (30  6d.  Leipzig.  !88l). 

'  Rod.  Toletan.  op.  cU.  Lib.  ra,  cap.  xxii,  xxiii. — Doxy,  I,  49,  52. 
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embracpfi  MohammefJftnLsm,  partly  to  avoid  taxation  and 
partly  through  conviction  that  the  marvellous  success  of  the 
Moslem  cause  was  a  proof  of  its  righteou-suess.' 

Tlie  hardy  rp.s<ilution  of  the  few  who  preferred  exile  and 
independence,  and  who  found  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Galicia 
and  Asturias  preserved  the  Peninsula  from  total  subjection  to 
Islam.  During  the  long  struggle  of  the  Iteconqucst,  the  social 
and  religious  condition  of  Spain  was  strangely  aiioiuaJous,  pre- 
aenting  a  mixture  of  races  and  faiths  whose  relations,  however 
antagonistic  they  might  be  in  principle,  were,  for  the  most  part, 
dominated  by  temporal  interests  exclusively.  Mutual  attrition, 
so  far  from  inflaming  prejudices,  led  to  mutual  toleration,  so 
that  fanaticism  became  reduced  to  a  minimum  precisely  in  that 
corner  of  Christendom  where  a  priori  reasouera  have  been 
tempted  to  regard  it  as  especially  violent. 

The  Saracens  long  maintained  the  policy  adopted  in  the  con- 
quest and  made  no  attempt  to  convert  their  Christian  subjects, 
just  as  in  the  Levantine  proNinces  the  Christians,  although 
oppressed,  were  allowed  to  retain  their  religion,  and  in  I'ersia, 
aft^T  the  fall  of  the  Sassanids,  Parsism  continued  to  exist  for 
centuries  and  only  dieil  out  gradually.'  In  fact,  the  condition 
of  the  Moziirabes,  or  subject  Christians,  under  the  caliphs  of 
Corilova  was,  for  the  most  part,  preferable  to  what  it  had  been 
under  the  Gothic  kings.  Moziirabes  were  frequently  in  com- 
mand of  the  Moslem  armies;  they  formed  the  royal  body-guard 
and  were  employed  as  secretaries  in  the  highest  offices  of  state. 
In  time  they  so  completely  lost  the  Latin  tongue  that  it  became 


»  Do«y,  I,  17,  44,  63,  64,  56,  72.  74-5,  70,  350-1. 

'  An  int*i*ating  instance  of  Moslem  tolprntion  is  seen  in  the  Far/antB — Chris- 
tiana of  Morocco  who  claimed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Goths  deported  at  the 
conquest  nt  the  request  of  Count  JuHan.  In  1386  they  sent  Saticho  Uodriguez, 
one  of  their  number,  to  Juan  I  to  ask  to  be  received  hack  in  Spain.  Juan 
obtained  from  the  King  of  Morocco  permisflion  for  their  departure,  an<l  promised 
to  provide  for  tbem  lands  and  support.  In  1390  they  came,  niimlTcring  fifty 
CHvaliers  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  bringing  a  letter  from  the  Moslem 
ruler  speaking  of  tht-m  as  nobles  flpt<ci>ndecl  fmm  the  Goths  and  praising  (greatly 
their  loyalty  and  valor.  It  was  in  riding  out  fn-un  Burgos  to  welcome  them  that 
Jitan'n horse  fell  and  caused  his  death.  In  l-Sm  Hmpt-  III  gave  them  a  confirma- 
tion of  their  ancient  nobility,  and  in  1430  and  1433  we  still  find  them  rucugniEed 
in  Seville  ad  a  distinct,  class. — Ayala,  Cr6n.  de  Juan  I,  aflo  X,  cap.  xx. — ZuSiga, 
Annoles  de  Se\-iUa,  Lib.  mi,  aflo  1380,  n.  2;  aAu  I'MH),  n.  3;  Lib.  ix,  afio  1394. 
u.  I. — Archivo  de  Sevilla,  Seccion  primcra,  C&rpeta  cbociv,  u,  4,  8. 
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necessary  to  translate  the  scripture  and  the  canons  into  Arabic' 
The  Church  organization  was  maintained,  with  its  hierarchy 
of  prelates,  who  at  times  assembled  in  councils;  there  was  suffi- 
cient intellectual  activity  for  occasional  heresies  to  spring  up 
and  be  condemned,  like  those  of  Hostegesis  and  Migetio  in  the 
ninth  century,  while,  half  a  century  earlier,  the  bull  of  Adrian 
I,  addressed  to  the  orthodox  bishops  of  Spain  and  denouncing 
the  Adoptianism  of  Felix  of  Urgel,  which  was  upheld  by  Elipan- 
dus,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  shows  the  freedom  of  intercourse 
existing  between  the  Mozdrabes  and  the  rest  of  Christendom.* 
We  hear  of  S.  Eulogio  of  Cordova,  whose  two  brothers,  Alvar 
and  Isidor,  had  left  Spain  and  taken  service  with  the  Emperor 
Louis  le  Germanique;  he  set  out  in  850  to  join  them,  but  was 
stopped  at  Pampeluna  by  war  and  returned  by  way  of  Saragassa, 
bringing  with  him  a  number  of  books,  inclutUng  Virgil,  Horace, 
Juvenal,  Porphyry,  the  epigrams  of  Aldlielm  and  the  fables  of 
Avienus.'  Mixed  marriages  seem  net  to  have  been  uncommon 
and  there  were  fretjuent  instances  of  conversion  from  either 
faith,  but  Mozdrabic  zealots  abused  the  Moslem  tolerance  by 
publicly  decrying  Islam  and  making  proselytes,  which  was 
forbidden,  and  a  sharp  persecution  arose  under  Abiierrhaman  II 
and  Mahomet  I,  in  which  there  were  a  number  of  victims, 
including  San  Eulogio,  who  was  martyred  in  S59.* 

This  persecution  gave  rise  to  an  incident  which  illustrates^] 
the  friendly  intercourse  between  Christian  and  Saracen,     in 
858,  Hilduin,  Abbot  of  S.  Germain-des-Pres,  under  the  auspices 


'  Francisco  FeraAndei  y  GonzAict,  Enlado  do  los  Mud^J&res  de  CastUla,  pp. 
14-18  (Madrid,  1866}.— S.  Eulogii  Memoiialis  Sauctonuu  Lib.  u,  rap.  xvi;  Lib. 
m,  cap.  i  (Mignc'fl  Patrologia.  CXV,  787,  ROO). 

'  Florcz,  £HpaAa  S«gnula,  XI,  309  »qq.;  V,  Append.  X. — Samsonis  Abbatia 
Cordubensis  .\polQg.  Lib.  ii  (lb.  XI,  3S8  ftgtj.). — Alvari  Cordultenn.  Epist.  vi\, 
viii  (Ibid.  XI.  H7  8^.).— Hoptcgcftis  vma  Biahop  of  M^aga,  and  the  free  cxerciae 
of  discipline  in  the  Moz&rabic  church  is  tihowa  in  the  complaint  of  the  cnieity 
with  which  he  exacted  the  Icreia  or  tribute  due  to  him,  causing  dcUsqucutd  to  be 
paraded  through  the  streets  with  soldiers  scourKini;  them  luid  pruclainiin^  that  all 
defaulters  phouJd  be  amilarly  treated. — FJorez,  XII,  326. 

*  8.  Eulogii  Epist.  iii  (Migne,  CXV,  &i&-S).— Alvari  Coidubens.  Vit.  B.  Eulogii 
(Ibid.  712). — The  description  by  Alvar  of  h:»  education  with  S.  Eiilopo  shows 
that  the  Christian  schoola  of  Cordova  wen;  flourishing  and  active  (Ibid.  cap.  i, 
p.  708). 

*  Alvari  Cordubens.  Vit.  S.  Eulogii,  cap.  iv,  v. — Eulogii  MemorioUv  Sauotoruta 
Lib.  ii;  Lib.  in,  cap.  ii,  iii,  v,  viii,  xxni.— Ejuad.  Vit.  et  Paasio  SS.  Flone  ct 
Marie. — Ejiud.  Lib.  Apologet.  Martyrum. 
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of  Charles  le  Chauve,  sent  two  monks  to  Spain  to  procure  the 
relics  of  St.  Vincent.  On  reaching  Languedoc  they  learned 
that  his  body  had  been  carried  to  Bcnevento,  but  they  also 
heard  of  the  persecution  at  C6rdova  and  were  ilelighted,  know- 
ing that  there  must  be  plenty  of  relics  to  be  obtained.  They 
therefore  kept  on  to  Barcelona,  where  Sunifred,  the  next  in 
command  to  the  count,  commen»led  them  to  AbduUvar,  Prince 
of  Saragossa,  with  whom  he  had  intimate  relations.  From 
Saragossa  they  reached  CY>rdova,  where  the  MozArabic  Bishop 
Saul  received  them  kindly  and  assisted  them  in  obtaining  the 
bodies  of  St.  George  and  St.  Aureiius,  except  that,  a^  the  head 
of  the  latter  was  lacking,  that  of  St.  Natalia  was  substituted. 
With  these  precious  spoils  they  returned  in  safety  to  Paris,  by 
way  of  Toledo,  AJcala,  Saragossa  and  Barcelona,  to  the  immense 
gratification,  we  are  toUl,  of  King  Charles.^  The  persecution  was 
but  tenipwary  and,  a  contury  later,  in  956,  we  hear  of  Abder- 
rhaman  III  sending  Recomun<S,  Bishop  of  Elvira  (Granada),  as 
his  ambassarior  to  Otho  the  Great  at  Frankfort,  where  he  per- 
suaded Liutprand  of  CVemona  to  write  one  of  his  historical 
works.'  When  the  Cid  conquered  Valencia,  in  lOOG,  one  of 
the  contiitions  of  surrender  was  that  the  garrison  should  be 
composed  of  Mozarabes,  and  the  capitulation  was  signed  by 
the  principal  Christian  as  wpH  as  Moslem  citizens.' 

The  number  of  the  MozArabes  of  course  diniini.shpfi  rapidly 
in  the  progress  of  reconquest  a*?  the  Christian  territories  ex- 
pandefl  from  Oalicia  to  Leon  and  Castile.  Early  in  the  twelfth 
centiu-y  Alfonso  VI,  in  reducing  to  order  his  extensive  acquisi- 
tions, experienced  much  trouble  with  them:  they  are  describe<l 
SA  being  worse  than  Moors,  am!  he  set  lied  the  matter  by  the 
decisive  expedient  of  deporting  multitudes  of  them  to  Africa.* 
Tlie  rapid  progress  of  his  arms,  however,  had  so  alarmed  the 
petty  kings  among  whom  Andalusia  was  divided  that  they  had, 
about  1090,  invited  to  their  assistance  the  Berbers  known  as 
Almoravides,  who  drove  back  Alfonso  on  the  bloody  field  of 
Zaiaca.  Their  leader,  Jusuf  ibn  Techufin,  wa*?  not  content  to 
fight  for  the  benefit  of  liis  allies;  he  speedily  overthrew  their 


'  Aimoini   Translatto  8S.  Georgii,  Aurelii  et  Nathalie^  Ltb.  i;   Lib.  ii.  cap, 
xxviii. 

*  Liutpnuidi  Antopodosis,  Lib.  it,  cap.  i. 
'  Dozy.  Uecherches,  11.  178. 

*  Femdndez  y  Gonzilez,  p.  57. 
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feeble  djtiasties  and  established  himself  an  supreme  in  Moslem 
Spain.  The  Alinoravides  were  savage  and  fanatical;  they  could 
not  endiu-e  the  sight  of  (Christians  enjoying  freedom  of  worship, 
and  bitter  persecution  speedily  followed,  until,  in  1125,  the 
Moz:5rabes  invited  the  aid  of  Alfonso  el  Batallador.  They  sent 
a  roll  of  their  best  warriors,  comprising  twelve  thousand  names, 
and  promised  that  these  and  many  more  would  join  him.  He 
came  and  spent  fifteen  months  on  Moorish  territory,  but  made 
no  permanent  conquests,  and  on  his  departure  the  wTetched 
Christians  begged  him  to  let  them  accompany  him  to  escape 
the  wrath  of  the  Almoravides.  Ten  thousand  of  them  did  so, 
while  of  those  who  remained  large  numbers  were  deported  to 
Africa,  where  they  mostly  perished.*  The  miserable  remnant 
had  a  breathing  spell,  for  the  atmosphere  of  Spain  seemed  un- 
propitious  to  fanaticism  an<!  tlie  ferocity  of  the  Berbers  speedily 
softened.  We  soon  find  them  fraternizing  with  Christians.  King 
AH  of  C6rdova  treated  the  latter  well  and  even  entrusted  to  a 
captive  noble  of  Barcelona  named  Reverter  the  command  of 
his  armies.  His  son  Techufin  followed  his  example  and  was 
regarded  as  the  especial  friend  of  the  Christians,  who  aided  him 
in  his  African  wars.'  Yet  this  interval  of  rest  was  short.  In 
1146,  another  Berber  horde,  known  as  Almohades,  overthrew 
the  Almoravides  and  brought  a  fresh  accession  of  savage  ferocity 
from  the  African  deserts.  Their  caliph,  Abd-al-mumin,  pro- 
claimefl  that  he  would  suffer  none  but  true  believers  in  his 
dominions;  the  alternatives  offered  were  death,  conversion  or 
expatriation.  Many  underwent  pretended  conversion,  others 
went  into  voluntary  exile,  and  others  were  tleported  to  Africa, 
after  wtuch  the  Mozdrabea  disappear  from  view.* 

Yet  it  was  as  impossible  for  the  Almohades  to  retain  their 
fanaticism  as  it  harl  proved  for  their  predecessors.  When,  in 
1228,  on  the  deposition  of  the  Alraohad  Miramamolin  Al-Abdel, 
hi.s  nephew  Yahia  was  raised  to  the  throne,  his  brother  Al- 
Memon-.'Vbo-1-Ola,  who  was  in  Spain,  claimed  the  succession. 
To  obtain  the  assistance  of  San  Fernando  III,  who  lent  him 


'  Doiy,  Rtcherches,  I,  265.  269,  349.  352-61.— Orderiei  Vital.  Hist.  Ecclc& 
P.  in,  Lib.  xiii,  cap.  2. 

*  Crtinica  de  Alfonso  VU,  cap.  46,  101  (Espftfla  Sagrada,  XXI.  360,  398). 

'  Dosy,  Recberdiea,  I,  370-1. — Feniflndet  y  Oonailcx,  p.  19. — See  tUao  on 
essay  on  the  Mozirabca  of  Valeocia  by  I>od  Roque  Cbabis,  id  the  Boletin  dc  la 
Real  Academia  de  la  Htsloria,  XVIII.  19. 
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twelve  thousand  Christian  troops,  he  agreed  to  surrender  ten 
frontier  strongholds,  to  permit  the  erection  of  a  Christian 
church  in  Morocco,  where  the  Christians  should  celebrate  pub- 
licly with  ringing  of  bells,  and  to  allow  freedom  of  conversion 
from  Islam  to  Christianity,  with  prohibition  of  the  converse. 
This  led  to  the  foundation  of  an  episcopate  of  Morocco,  of  which 
the  first  bishop  was  Fray  Aguelo,  succeeded  by  Fray  Lope, 
both  Franciscans.^  Co-operation  of  this  kind  with  the  Christians 
meets  us  at  every  step  in  the  annals  of  the  Spanish  Saracens. 
Aben-al-Ahmar,  who  founded  the  last  dynasty  of  Granada, 
agreed  to  become  a  vassal  of  San  Fernando  III,  to  pay  him  a 
tribute  of  150,000  doblas  per  annum,  to  furnish  a  certain  nimi- 
ber  of  troops  whenever  called  upon,  and  to  appear  in  the  C6rtes 
when  summoned,  like  any  other  ricohome.  He  aided  Fernando 
greatly  in  the  capture  of  Seville,  and,  in  the  solemnities  which 
followed  the  entry  into  the  city,  Fernando  bestowed  knighthood 
on  him  and  granted  him  the  bearing  of  the  Castilian  guidon — 
gules,  a  band  or,  with  two  serpents,  and  two  crowned  lions  as 
supporters — a  cognizance  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Alhambra.' 

The  MuladieSy  or  Christian  converts  to  Islam,  formed  another 
important  portion  of  the  Moorish  community.  At  the  con- 
quest, as  we  have  seen,  large  numbers  of  Christians  aposta- 
tized, slaves  to  obtain  freedom  and  freemen  to  escape  taxation. 
They  were  looked  upon,  however,  with  suspicion  by  Arabs  and 
Berbers  and  were  subjected  to  disabilities  which  led  to  frequent 
rebellions  and  murderous  reprisals.  On  the  suppression  of  a  rising 
in  C6rdova,  in  814,  fifteen  thousand  of  them  emigrated  to  Egypt, 
where  they  captured  Alexandria  and  held  it  until  826,  when  they 
were  forced  to  capitulate  and  transferred  their  arms  to  Candia, 
founding  a  dynasty  which  lasted  for  a  century  and  a  half.  Eight 
thousand  of  them  established  themselves  in  Fez,  where  they  held 
their  own  and  even  in  the  fourteenth  century  were  distinguish- 
able from  the  other  Moslems.  In  Toledo,  after  several  unsuc- 
cessful rebellions,  the  Muladfes  became  dominant  in  853  and 
remained  independent  for  eighty  years.    Together  with  the  Moz^- 


>  Feniibidez  y  Gonz^ez,  pp.  S6~7,  93.  The  term  MiramamoUn,  bo  often  used 
by  Christian  writers  as  a  personal  name,  is  Amir-el-Momenin^  or  Prince  of  the 
Faithful,  a  title  frequently  assumed  by  Moorish  rulers. 

*  Fernindez  y  Gonz&lez,  pp.  92,  96. 
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rabes  they  almost  succeeded  in  founding  a  kingdom  of  their  own 
in  the  mountains  of  Ronda,  under  Omar  ben  Hafsun,  who  em- 
braced Christianity.  Indeed,  the  facility  of  conversion  from 
one  faith  to  another  was  a  marked  feature  of  the  period  and 
shows  how  little  firmness  of  religious  conviction  existed.  The 
renegade,  Ibn  Meruan,  who  founded  an  independent  state  in 
Merida,  taught  a  mixed  faith  compounded  of  both  the  great 
religions.  Everywhere  the  Muladles  were  striving  for  freedom 
and  establishing  petty  principalities — in  Algarbe,  in  Priego,  in 
Murcia,  and  especially  in  Aragon,  where  the  Gothic  family  of 
the  Beni-Cassi  became  supreme.  After  the  reduction  of  Toledo 
by  starvation,  in  930,  they  become  less  prominent  and  gradu- 
ally merge  into  the  Moslem  population/  This  was  assisted  by 
the  fact  that  they  made  common  cause  with  their  conquerors 
against  the  fanatic  Almoravides  and  Almohades.  The  leader 
of  the  Andalusians  against  the  latter  was  a  man  of  Christian 
descent,  Ibn-Mardanich,  King  of  Valencia  and  Murcia.  He 
wore  Christian  dress  and  arms,  his  language  was  Castilian  and 
his  troops  were  mostly  CastiUans,  Navarrese  and  Catalans.  To 
the  Christians  he  was  commonly  known  as  the  king  Don  Lope. 
Religious  differences,  in  fact,  were  of  much  less  importance 
than  political  aims,  and  everywhere,  as  we  shall  see,  Christian 
and  Moslem  were  intermingled  in  the  interminable  civil  broils 
of  that  tumultuous  time.  In  an  attempt  on  Granada,  in  1162, 
the  principal  captains  of  Ibn-Mardanich  were  two  sons  of  the 
Count  of  Urgel  and  a  grandson  of  Alvar  Fanez,  the  favorite 
lieutenant  of  the  Cid.' 


K 


In  these  alternations  of  religious  indifference  and  fanaticism, 
the  position  of  the  Jews  under  Moslem  domination  was  neces- 
sarily exposed  to  severe  vicissitudes.  Their  skill  as  physicians 
and  their  unrivalled  talent  in  administration  rendered  them 
a  necessity  to  the  conquerors,  whose  favor  they  had  gained  by 
the  assistance  rendered  in  the  invasion,  but  ever  and  anon  there 
would  come  a  burst  of  intolerance  which  swept  them  into  obscu- 
rity if  not  into  massacre.  When  Mahomet  I  ascended  the  throne 
of  C6rdova,  about  850,  we  are  told  that  one  of  his  first  acts 
was  the  dismissal  of  all  Jewish  officials,  including  presumably 


*  Men^ndez  y  Pelayo,  Heterodoxos  Espatlolea,  I,  640-6. 
>  Dozy,  Recherchea,  I,  365-7,  372-9. 
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twelve  thousand  Christian  troops,  he  agreed  to  surrender  ten 
frontier  strongholds,  to  pprniit  the  erection  of  a  Christian 
church  in  Morocco,  where  the  ChristianB  should  celebrate  pub- 
licly with  ringing  of  bells,  antl  to  allow  freedom  of  conversion 
from  Islam  to  Christianity,  with  prohibition  of  the  converse. 
This  led  to  the  foundation  of  an  episcopate  of  Morocco,  of  which 
the  first  bishop  was  Fray  Aguelo,  succeeded  by  Fray  Lope, 
both  Franciscans.'  Co-operation  of  this  kind  with  the  Clirislians 
meets  us  at  every  step  in  the  annals  of  the  Spanish  Saracens. 
Aben-al-AFinmr,  who  founded  the  last  dynasty  of  Granada, 
agreed  to  Ijpcome  a  var*sal  of  San  Fernando  III,  to  pay  hiiu  a 
tribute  of  l/iO.OOO  doblas  per  annum,  to  furnish  a  certain  num- 
ber of  troops  whenever  called  upon,  and  to  appear  in  the  Cortes 
when  summoned,  like  any  other  ricohome.  He  aided  Fernando 
greatly  in  the  capture  of  Seville,  and,  in  the  solemnities  which 
followed  the  entry  into  the  city,  Fernando  beatowe<l  knighthood 
on  him  and  granted  him  the  bearing  of  the  Castilian  guidon — 
gules,  a  band  or,  with  two  serpents,  anil  two  crowned  lions  aa 
supporters — a  cognizance  still  to  be  seen  in  the  ^Uhambra.' 

The  Muladies,  or  Christian  converts  to  Islam,  formed  another 
important  portion  of  the  Moorish  community.  At  the  con- 
quest, as  we  have  seen,  large  numbers  of  Christians  aposta- 
tized, slaves  to  obtain  freedom  and  freemen  to  escape  taxation. 
They  were  looked  upon,  however,  with  suspicion  by  .'Xraljs  and 
Berlwrs  and  were  subjected  to  disabilities  which  led  to  frequent 
rebellions  and  murderous  reprisals.  On  the  suppression  of  a  rising 
in  C6rdova,  in  SI 4,  fifteen  thousand  of  them  emigrated  to  Egypt, 
where  they  captured  Alexandria  ami  held  it  until  826,  when  they 
were  forced  to  capitulate  and  transferred  their  arms  to  Candia, 
founding  a  dyn/usty  which  lasted  for  a  century  and  a  half.  Eight 
thousand  of  them  established  themselves  in  Fez,  where  they  held 
l.jtheir  own  and  even  in  the  fourteenth  century  were  distinguish- 
able from  the  other  Moslems.  In  Toledo,  after  several  unsuc- 
cessful rebellions,  the  Mxdadfes  became  dominant  in  853  and 
remained  independent  for  eighty  years.    Together  with  the  Mozd- 


'  Fem&ndcz  y  GonzAlot.  pp.  fiO-7,  93.  The  term  Mimmamolin,  so  often  us«I 
by  Chrifrtian  vritent  a»  a  perM>niLl  niune,  i»  .1  mir-ei-Momenin,  or  Prince  of  the 
F&ilhful.  u  title  frequently  awuinvd  by  Moorish  rulere. 

'  Feroilndea  y  Gonzileji.  pp.  »2,  96. 
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Mahomet,  when  Isaac  Amoni,  the  royal  physician,  who  chanced 
to  pass  in  his  carriage,  repeated  the  order  and  was  obeyed. 
That  a  Jew  should  possess  more  influence  than  the  name  of 
the  Prophet  was  unendurable;  the  people  rose  and  a  massacre 

ensued.' 

While  Saracen  Spain  was  thus  a  confused  medley  of  races  and 
faiths,  subject  to  no  guiding  principle  and  swayed  by  the  policy 
or  the  prejudices  of  the  moment,  the  Christian  kingdoms  were 
much  the  same,  except  that^  during  the  early  Middle  Ages,  out- 
bursts of  fanaticism  were  lacking.  Brave  warriors  learned  to 
respect  each  other,  and,  as  usual,  it  was  the  non-combatant,s, 
Christian  priests  and  Moslem  faquis,  who  retained  their  viru- 
lence. In  the  fierce  struggles  of  the  Reconquest  there  is  little 
trace  of  race  or  religious  liatred.  The  early  ballads  show  the 
Moors  regarded  as  gallant  antagonists,  against  whom  there  was 
no  greater  animosity  than  was  aroused  in  the  civil  strife  which 
filled  the  intervals  of  Moorish  warfare.'  When,  in  1149,  Uamou 
Bercnger  IV  of  Barcelona,  after  a  laborious  siege,  captured  the 
long-coveted  town  of  Ldrida,  the  terms  of  surrender  assumed 
the  form  of  a  peaceful  agreement  by  which  the  Moori.sh  Alcaide 
Avifclet  became  the  vassal  of  Ramon  Bcrenger  and  they  mutually 
pledged  each  other  fidelity.  Avifelet  gave  up  all  his  castles,  re- 
tained certain  rights  in  the  territory  ami  Ramon  Bercnger  prom- 
ised liim  fiefs  in  Barcelona  and  Gerona."  More  than  this,  the 
ceasele-ss  civil  wars  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary  caused  each  to 
have  constant  recourse  to  those  of  hostile  faith  for  aid  or  shelter, 
and  the  relations  which  grew  up,  although  transitory  and  shifting. 


'  liindo,  pp.  156-7. 

'  In  the  ballads  the  Moors  are  almost  always  reproseuted  aA  rhivalric  enemies. 
Even  wlicn  celebrating  thi-ir  defeat!*,  down  to  the  rapture  of  Qraiiada,  there  is  no 
contempt  manifested  and  nowhere  is  to  be  Been  a  trac*  of  religious  acerbity. 
Many  ballads  have  Moors  as  their  heroes,  aA  in  those  whieb  celebrate  the  deeds 
of  Hravoncl  and  Reduan,  and  there  is  nothing  to  distingiiiwh  thi»ir  treatment  from 
that  of  Cliristians  Uravonel  and  Beniardo  del  Carpio  ore  represtented  as  com- 
panions in  nTm».  M'hen  Ilcmardo  is  banished  by  his  Icing  he  betakes  himself 
forthwith  to  Granada  to  participate  in  a  tournament,  where 

Qiic  hay  Unas  Realeji  fiestas,  Al  que  mejor  to  ficicre 

Donde  el  premio  scni  dado  Sen  Moro  6  se^  Crist  iano; 

and  iheje  he  in  warmly  welcomed  by  Muxa,  the  ino^t  gallant  knight  of  the  Sar^- 
cenit.<~ Roman ce8  Aiiliguos  EKpafioIes,  I,  65  (Leipzig,  IS44), 

*  Villanucva,  Vjage  Lilerario.  XVI,  159. 
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le  so  intrieatp  that  little  difTerenne  between  ChriHtian  and 
loor  could  often  be  recognized  by  statesmen.  Thus  mutual  tol- 
oration  could  not  fail  to  establish  itself,  to  thescandal  of  crusaders, 
who  came  to  help  the  one  side,  and  of  the  hordes  of  fresh  fanatics 
who  poured  over  from  Africa  to  assist  the  other. 

This  constant  intermingling  of  Spaniard  and  Moor  meets  us  at 
every  step  in  Spanish  history.  Perhaps  it  would  be  too  much  to 
say,  with  Dozy,  that  *'a  Spanish  knight  of  the  Middle  Ages 
fought  neither  for  his  country  nor  for  his  religion;  he  fought,  like 
the  Cid,  to  get  something  to  eat,  whether  under  a  Christian  or  a 
Mussulman  prince"  and*' the  Cid  himself  was  rather  a  Mussulman 
than  a  Catholic,'"  though  Philip  II  endeavored  to  have  him 
canonized — but  there  can  be  no  question  that  religious  zeal  had 
little  to  do  with  the  Rcconquest.  In  the  adventurous  career  of  the 
Cid,  Christians  and  Moslems  are  seen  mingled  in  both  contending 
armies,  and  it  is  for  the  most  part  impossible  to  detect  in  the 
struggle  any  interest  either  of  race  or  religion.'  This  had  long 
been  customary.  Towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  Bermuda, 
brother  of  Alfonso  III,  for  seven  years  hold  Astorga  with  the  aid 
of  the  Moors,  to  whom  he  flcnl  for  refuge  when  finally  dislodged. 
About  940  we  find  a  King  Aboiahia.  a  vassal  of  Abderrhaman  of 
C6rdova,  transferring  allcfiiance  to  Ramiro  II  and  then  returning 
to  his  former  lord,  and  some  fifteen  years  later,  when  Sancho  I 
was  ejected  by  a  conspiracy,  he  took  refuge  with  Abderrhaman, 
by  whose  aid  he  regained  his  kingdom,  the  usurper  Oniono,  in 
turn  fljing  to  Cordova,  where  he  was  hospitably  received." 
About  990  Bermudo  II  gave  his  sister  to  wife  to  the  Moorish 
King  of  Toledo,  re.*5uHing  in  an  unexpected  miracle,  Tn  the  ter- 
rible invasion  of  Almanzor,  in  997,  wliich  threatened  ilestructioa 
to  the  Christians,  we  are  told  that  he  was  accompanied  by 
numerous  exiled  Christian  nobles.  Alfonso  VI  of  Castile,  when 
overcome  by  his  brother,  Sancho  II,  sought  asylum,  until  the 
death  of  the  latter,  in  Toledo— a  hospitality  which  he  subse- 
quently repaid  by  conquering  the  city  and  kingdf)m.*  His  court 
was  semi-oriental;  during  his  exile  he  had  become  familiar  with 


'  Do«y,  Reohcrches,  IT,  203,  233. 

'  Dmy-f  n.  109,  111. — Ed^Iestand  du  Meril,  Ponies  populaires  Latines,  pp. 
312-13. 

'  CbroD.  Sanipin  Asturicens,  n.  3,  22,  20  (Espoila  SagnuJa,  XTV,  439,  452, 
455). 

'  Cbnm.  Pelagii  OviHens.  (Bspafla  Sagnida.  XIV,  468,  472). 
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Arabic;  in  Iiis  prosperity  he  gathereii  around  him  Saracen  poets 
and  sages,  and  among  his  nutnerous  successive  wives  was  Zaida, 
daughter  of  Al-Mutaniid,  King  of  Seville.  His  contemporary, 
Sancho  I  of  Aragon,  was  equally  given  to  Moslem  culture  and 
hal)itually  signed  his  name  with  Arabic  characters.' 

The  co-operation  of  Christian  and  Moor  continued  to  the  la-st. 
In  1270,  wlieu  Alfonso  X  had  rendered  himself  unpopular  by 
releasing  Portugal  from  vassalage  to  Leon,  his  broLhtT,  I  he 
Infante  Felipe  and  a  number  of  tlie  more  powerful  ricosomes  con- 
spired against  him.  Their  first  thought  was  to  obtain  an  alliance 
with  .\bu  Jusuf,  King  of  Morocco,  who  gladly  promised  them 
assistance.  The  prelates  of  Castile  fanned  the  flame,  hoping  in 
the  confusion  to  gain  enlarged  privileges.  Felipe  and  his  con- 
federates renounced  allegiance  to  Alfonso,  in  accordance  with  the 
fuero,  and  betook  themselves  to  Granada,  comnutting  frightful 
devastations  by  the  way.  Everything  promised  a  disastrous 
war  with  the  Moors  of  both  sides  of  the  straits,  when,  through  the 
intervention  of  Queen  Violante,  concessions  were  made  to  the 
rebellious  nobles  and  peace  was  restored.'  So  when,  in  1282, 
Sancho  IV  revolted  against  his  father  and  was  supported  by  all 
the  cities  except  Seville  and  by  all  the  ricosomes  save  the  Master 
of  Calatrava,  and  was  recognized  by  the  Kings  of  Granada,  Por- 
tugal, Aragon  and  Navarre,  .'Vlfonso  X  in  his  destitution  sent  his 
crown  to  Abu  Jusuf  and  asked  for  a  loan  on  it  as  a  pledge.  The 
chivalrous  Moslem  at  once  sent  him  60,000  doblas  and  followed 
this  by  coming  with  a  large  force  of  horse  and  foot,  whereupon 
Sancho  entered  into  alliance  with  Granada  and  a  war  ensued  with 
Christians  and  Moors  on  both  sides,  till  the  death  of  Alfonso 
settled  the  question  of  the  succession.*  In  1324,  Don  Juan 
Manuel  was  Adelantado  de  la  Frontera;  conceiving  some  cause 
of  quarrel  with  his  cousin,  Alfonso  XI,  he  at  once  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Granada,  then  at  war  with  Castile,  and  in  1333  his 
turbulence  rendered  Alfonso  unable  to  prevent  the  capture  of 
Gibraltar  or  to  recover  it  when  he  made  the  attempt.*  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  in  1366  and  again  in  1368,  had  Moorish  troops  to  aid  him 
in  his  struggles  with  Henry  of  Traatamara.    lu  the  latter  year 


t  Fernandez  y  Ooaxdlez,  pp.  34,  43,  114. 
'  CWiiiica  dc  Don  (Vlfonso  X  cap.  xix-lviii. 

*  Ibiilcni  cap.  Ixxvi. — Barniutf^s,  Iluittnicioncs,  Lib.  c,  cap.  vi,  xi  (Memorial 
hirt.  eapafiol,  IX,  72-9,  92-8). 

*  Crtoica  de  Don  Alfonao  XI,  cap.  Ivii,  cxi,  exxv. 
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the  King  of  Granada  came  to  his  aid  with  a  force  of  87,000  men, 

and,  in  the  final  battle  at  Montiel,  Pedro  had  1500  Moorish  liorse- 

mcn  in  his  army/     One  of  the  complaints  formulated  against 

t  Henry  IV,  in  1464,  was  that  he  was  accompanied  by  a  force  of 

■  Moors  who  conmiitted  outrages  upon  Christians.' 

It  was  the  same  in  Aragon.  No  knight  of  the  cross  earned  a 
more  brilliant  reputation  for  exploits  against  the  infidel  than 
Jaime  1,  who  acquired  by  tliem  his  title  of  el  Cimquintador,  yet 
when,  in  1260,  he  gave  his  nobles  permission  to  serve  in  a  crusade 
under  Alfonso  X,  he  excepteiJ  the  King  of  Tunis,  and  on  Alfonso's 
remonstrating  with  hiiu  he  explained  that  this  was  because  of 
the  love  which  the  King  of  Tunis  bore  him  and  of  the  truce  exist- 
ing between  them  and  of  llie  number  of  his  Bubjects  who  were  in 
Tunis  with  nmoh  property,  all  of  whom  would  be  imperilled.' 
On  the  accession  of  Jaime  II,  in  1291,  envoys  came  to  him  from 
the  Kings  of  Granada  and  Tremecen  to  renew  the  treaties  had 
with  Alfonso  III.  To  the  latter  Jaime  replied,  promising  freedom 
of  trade,  demanding  the  annual  tribute  of  2000  doblas  which  had 
been  customary  and  asking  for  the  next  summer  a  hundred  light 
horse  paid  for  three  months,  to  aid  him  against  his  Christian 
enemies.*  As  late  as  1405,  the  treaty  between  Martin  of  Aragon 
and  his  son  Martin  of  Sicily  on  the  one  hand  and  Muhumet,  King 
of  Granada,  on  the  other,  not  only  guarantees  free  intercourse  and 
safety  to  the  subjects  of  each  and  open  trade  in  all  ports  and 
towns  of  their  respective  dominions,  but  each  party  agrees,  when 
called  upon,  to  assist  the  other,  except  against  allies — Aragon  and 
Sicily  with  four  or  five  galleys  well  armed  and  manned  and 
Granada  with  four  or  five  hundred  cavalry.*  ^ 

All  these  alliances  and  treaties  for  freedom  of  trade  and  inter- 
course were  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  decrees  of  the  Church, 
which  in  its  councils  ordered  priests  every  Sunday  to  denounce 
as  excommunicate,  or  even  liable  to  be  reduced  to  slavery,  all  who 
should  sell  to  Moors  iron,  weapons,  timber,  fittings  for  ships, 
bread,  wine,  animals  to  eat,  ri<le  or  till  the  ground,  or  who  should 
eervc  in  their  ships  as  pilots  or  in  their  armies  in  war  upon  Chris- 


*  Ayalsk,  CT6tiica  cic  Don  Pcdrc*  I,  iifio  xvn,  cap.  iv;  afio  xix,  cap,  iv,  v;  aflo 
XX,  cap.  vi. 

*  Barranteit,  UuFtradonefi,  Lib.  vii,  cap.  xxii. 
'  Memorial  lu8t6nco  espafiol,  I,  159. 

*  n.idi'm  III.  151. 

*  Coleccion  de  Documentos  ioiklitoii  de  la  Corona  de  Aragoo,  I,  25. 
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tians.'  It  was  in  vain  that  Gregory  XI»  in  1372,  ordered  all 
fautors  and  receivers  of  Saracens  to  be  prusecuteil  as  heretics  by 
the  Inquisition,  and  equally  vain  was  the  deduction  drawn  by 
Eymerich  from  this,  that  any  one  who  lent  aid  or  counsel  or  favor 
to  the  Moors  was  a  fautor  of  heresy,  to  be  punished  as  such  by 
the  Holy  Office.*  In  spite  of  the  thunders  of  the  Church  the 
traders  continued  trading  and  the  princes  made  oflfeosive  and 
defensive  alliances  with  the  infidel. 

Nor,  with  the  illustrious  example  of  the  Cid  before  them,  had 
Christian  nobles  the  slightest  hesitation  to  aid  the  Moors  by 
taking  service  with  them.  When,  in  1270,  Alon.so  Perez  de 
Guzman,  the  founder  of  the  great  house  of  Medina  Sidonia,  was 
insulted  in  the  court  of  Alfonso,  he  promptly  renounced  Ms 
allc^ance,  convcrrted  all  his  property  into  money,  and  raised  a 
troop  with  which  he  entered  the  service  of  Abu  Jusuf  of  Morocco. 
There  he  remained  for  eleven  years,  except  a  visit  to  Seville  to 
marry  Dofia  Marfa  Coronel,  whom  be  carried  back  to  Morocco. 
He  was  made  captain  of  all  the  Christian  troops  in  Ahu  .Tusuf's 
employ  and  aidcil  larpjely  in  the  war  which  transferred  the  sov- 
ereignty of  that  portion  of  Africa  from  the  .\lmohade8  to  the 
Belli  Marin.  He  accumulated  immense  wealth,  which  by  a 
stratagem  he  tran-sferreii  to  Spain,  where  it  purchased  the  estates 
on  which  the  greatness  of  the  house  wa-s  ba.sed.  The  family 
historiographer,  writing  in  1541,  feels  obliged   to  explain   this 


'  Concil.  Lateran.  IV,  ann.  I21G  ad  calcem  (Harduin.  VII,  75). — Cap.  fi,  17, 
Extta,  Lib.  v,  Tit.  vi. — Concil.  Liigdunens.  I,  aim.  1215,  cap.  xvii  (Harduin.  V7II, 
3&4).— Concil.  riercleiis.  ann.  1246  (Aguirre,  VI,  318).— Concil.  ValliBolet.  ann. 
1322,  cap.  xjtij  (Apiim',  V,  251). — Cap.  1  Extrav.  Commun.  Lib.  r,  Tit.  ii. — 
Urbani  PP.  V,  Bull.  Apostolniuv,  1364  (Bullar.  Romnn.  Ed.  LuxemburR.  I, 
261).— Nicliolai  PP.  V,  Bull.  Olim,  1450  (Ibid.  I,  361),  and  finally  in  the  standanl 
anathema,  of  the  bull  m  Cana  Domini. 

Considering  the  character  of  the  Roman  curia  in  the  Middle  .^gee  it  would 
scarce  be  malicJouH  to  suggiwt  that  the  chief  object  of  tbcw'  pmhibitionH  was  to 
create  a  market  for  liccn«ej4  to  violate  them,  and  St.  Antoniiio  of  P'lorenw,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  ccntur>',  tells  us  that  as  a  rule  the  Venetian  merchants 
had  them  (S.  Antonini  Confesaiouole) 

In  spite  of  his  laxity  in  practice,  .Mfonso  X  in  the  Partidas  embodies  the 
Laleran  decree  dcnoundnR  alaven,*  for  all  who  aid  the  Saracens  in  any  manner 
(Pjirtidas,  P.  n",  Tit.  xxi,  by  4)  and  in  1253  he  admitted  papal  control  in  auoh 
nijilt:er8  by  obtaining  in  advance  from  Innocent  IV  ratification  of  certain  treaties 
which  he  was  negotiating  with  the  princea  of  .\frica  (KemAndez  v  GonaSloa, 
p.  337). 

■  Bullar.  Roman.  I,  2ti3.— Eymerici  Direct.  Inquiait.  p.  351  (Ed.  Venet.  1607). 
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readiness  to  serve  the  infidel^  so  abhorrent  to  the  convictions  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  tells  us  that  at  that  period  the  iMoora, 
botli  of  Granada  and  Africa,  were  unwarlike  and  were  accustomed 
to  rely  upon  Christian  troops,  and  that  princes,  nobles  and  knights 
were  constantly  in  their  ser\ice.  Henry,  brother  of  Alfonso  X, 
served  the  King  of  Tunis  four  years  and  amassed  large  wealth; 
Garcf  Martinez  tie  Gallegos  was  already  in  the  service  of  Abu 
.Jusuf  when  Guzman  went  there;  Gonzalo  de  Agiiilar  became  a 
rassal  of  the  Iving  of  Gran&ila  and  fought  for  liim.  In  1352, 
when  Pedro  the  Cruel  began  to  reduce  his  tiirbulent  nobles  to 
order,  Don  Juan  de  la  Cerda,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  went  to 
Morocco  for  assistance  and,  failing  to  obtain  it,  ren)aine<l  there 
and  won  great  renown  by  his  knightly  deeds  till  he  was  reconciled 
to  Pedro  and  returned  to  Castile.  Kxamples  might  be  multipBed, 
but  these  will  suffice  to  indicate  how  few  scruples  of  religion 
existed  among  the  Spaniards  of  the  MidtUe  Ages.  As  Barrantes 
says,  adventurous  spirits  in  those  days  took  service  with  the 
Moors  as  in  his  time  they  sought  their  forttmes  in  the  Indies.* 

It  ifl  thus  easy  to  understand  how,  in  the  progress  of  the  Recon- 
quest,  the  Moors  of  the  territory  acquired  were  treated  with  evea 
greater  forbearance  than  the  Christians  hail  l>een  when  Spain  was 
first  overrun.  When  raids  were  made  or  cities  were  captured  by 
force,  there  was  no  hesitation  in  putting  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sword  or  in  carrying  them  ofT  into  slavery,^  but  when  ca]>itula- 
tions  were  made  or  provinces  submitted,  the  people  were  allowed 
to  remain,  retaining  their  religion  and  property,  and  becouiing 
known  under  name  of  MurUjares. 

The  enslaved  Moor  was  his  master's  property,  like  his  cattle,  but 
entitled  to  some  safeguards  of  life  anri  limb.  Even  baptism  did 
not  manumit  lum  unless  the  owner  were  a  Moor  or  a  Jew.'   That 


'  Barrautcs,  Ilustraciones,  etc.,  Lib,  i,  cap.  iv,  xiii,  xjr,  rx,  xxi. — Ayala,  Crdnica 
de  Don  Pedro  I,  afio  III,  rap.  iii. 

>  ChroD,  Sampiri  .\alurieen3.  n.  16,  24,  35  (Espafia  Sagrada,  XIV,  447,  4S4, 
455). — Marca  Hiapawica,  p.  1232. 

■  PaitidM,  P.  IV,  Tit.  xxi,  leytH  6,  8;  Tit.  xxii,  ley  3.  In  the  Fuero  Real 
<le  EspaAu  ihe  only  allusion  U>  Moors  is  as  slaves  (Lib.  ir,  Tit.  xi,  ley  3;  Tit, 
xiv,  ley  1).  It  is  virttially  the  same  in  tho  old  Fuero  of  Madrid  (Momonas  de 
la  R.  Acad,  de  la  Historia,  VIII,  40). 

The  Church  held  that  baptism  manumitted  the  sla\'e,  even  when  the  master 
was  Christiau,  but  when  it  sought  to  enforce  the  rule  the  masters  resi-sted,  either 
furbiddiag  the  baptism  or  demanding  from  the  clergy  the  value  of  the  slave  and 
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he  was  frequently  ft  man  of  trained  skill  and  education  is  seen 
in  the  provision  that,  if  his  ma.ster  confided  to  him  a  shop  or  a 
ship,  the  former  wa«  bound  to  fulfill  all  contracts  entered  into  by 
his  slave.'  Thus  the  free  Castilian,  whose  business  was  war,  had 
his  trade  anii  commerce  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  well  as  his 
agriculture,  carried  on  by  slaves,  ami  the  rest  was  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews  and  the  free  Moors  or  Mudi^jares.  Labor  thus 
became  the  badge  of  races  regarded  as  inferior ;  it  was  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  freeman,  and  when,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the 
industrious  popidation  was  expelled  by  bigotry,  the  prosperity  of 
Spain  collapsed. 

As  for  the  Mudejaree,  the  practice  of  allowing  them  to  remain 
in  the  reconquered  territories  began  early.  Even  in  Galicia  they 
were  to  be  found,  and  in  Leon  documents  of  the  tenth  century 
contain  many  Moorish  names  among  those  who  confirm  or  wit- 
ness them.'  The  Fuero  of  Leon,  granted  by  .'Vlfonso  V  in  1020, 
alludes  to  Moors  holding  slaves,  and  the  Berber  population  there 
is  still  represented  by  the  Maragatos,  to  the  south-west  of  Astorga 
— a  race  perfectly  distinct  from  the  Spaniards,  retaining  much 
of  their  African  costume  and  speaking  Castilian  imperfectly, 
although  it  is  their  only  language.'  Fernando  I  (1033-65),  who 
rendered  the  Kings  of  Toledo  and  Seville  tributary,  and  who  was 
besieging  Valencia  when  he  died,  alternated  in  his  policy  towarfis 
the  inhabitants  of  his  extensive  conquests.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  he  allowed  them  to  remain ;  then  he  adopted  depopula- 
tion, and  finally  he  returned  to  his  earlier  methods.*  Alfonso  \'I 
followed  the  more  liberal  system;  when  he  occupied  Toledo,  in 
1085,  he  granted  a  capitulation  to  the  inhabitants  which  secured 
to  them  their  property  and  religion,  with  self-government  and 
the  possession  of  their  great  mos(|ue.'  When,  during  his  absence, 
the  Frenchman,  Bernard  Abbot  of  Sahagim,  newly  elected  to  the 
archbishopric,  in  concert  with  his  queen,  Constance  of  Burgundy, 


seizing;  pledfcoR  to  ensure  paymeDt.  Innocent  111  was  mtirh  scandalized  by  ihia. 
In  1205  be  complained  to  Alfonso  IX  that  in  place  of  requiring  such  converted 
ilaves  to  be  paid  for  at  the  prioe  fixed  by  the  canons  he  allowed  the  owner  to 
delennine  the  value,  and  thus  the  Bishop  of  Burgos  had  recently  been  forced  to 
pay  two  hundred  gold  pieces  for  a  girl  not  worth  ten  deniers  (Innoc,  PP.  Ill, 
RegfHi.  VTII,  flO;  TX,    150). 

'  Partidos,  P.  jv.  Tit.  xxi,  ley  7.       '  FemAndci  y  Gonz&lex,  pp.  21,  24-5. 

•  Dozy,  Recherchcs,  I,   124-fl.  *  F*!rn(tndu'z  y  GonziUeE,  p.  3S. 

'  Ayala.  Crfinica  de  Don  Pedro  I,  aflo  n,  cap.  xvii. 
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suddenly  entered  the  niosque,  consecrated  it  and  placed  a  bell 
on  its  highest  minaret,  Alfonso  was  greatly  angered.  He  has- 
tened to  Toledo,  threatening  to  burn  both  the  queen  and  the 
archbishop,  ami  only  pardoned  them  at  the  intercession  of  the 
Moors,  who  dreaded  possible  reprisals  after  his  death.  His  policy, 
in  fact,  was  to  render  his  rule  more  attractive  to  the  Moslem 
population  than  that  of  his  tributaries,  the  petty  reyes  de  taifas, 
who  were  obliged  to  oppress  their  subjects  in  order  to  satisfy  his 
exigencies.  He  even  styled  himself  Emperador  de  los  dos  cuUos. 
His  tolerant  li^^sdom  justified  itself,  for,  after  the  coming  of  the 
Almoravides,  in  spite  of  the  disastrous  defeats  of  Zalaca  and  Ucl^s, 
he  was  able  to  hold  his  own  and  even  to  extend  his  boundaries, 
for  the  native  Moors  preferred  hia  domination  to  that  of  the 
savage  Berbers.' 

His  successors  followed  his  example,  but  it  was  not  regarded 
with  favor  by  the  Church.  During  the  centuries  of  mental  torpor 
which  preceded  the  dawn  of  modern  civilization  there  was  httle 
fanaticism.  With  the  opening  of  the  twelfth  century  various 
causes  awoke  the  dormant  .spirit.  Crusading  enthusiasm  brought 
increased  religious  ardor  and  the  labors  of  the  schoolmen  com- 
menced the  reconstruction  of  theology  which  was  to  render  the 
Church  dominant  over  both  worlds.  The  intellectual  and  spiritual 
movement  brought  forth  heresies  which,  by  the  commencement 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  aroused  the  Church  to  the  necessity  of 
summoning  all  its  resources  to  preserve  its  supremacy.  All  this 
made  itself  felt,  not  only  in  Albigensian  crusades  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Inquisition,  but  in  increased  intolerance  to  Jew 
and  Saracen,  in  a  more  fiery  antagonism  to  all  who  were  not 
included  in  the  pale  of  Christianity.  How  this  worked  was  seen, 
in  1212,  when,  after  the  brilliant  Wctory  of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa, 
Alfonso  IX  advanced  to  I*beda,  where  70,000  men  had  collected, 
and  they  offered  to  become  Mud^jares  and  to  pay  him  a  million 
of  doblas.  The  terms  were  acceptable  and  he  agreed  to  thera, 
but  the  clerical  chiefs  of  the  crusade,  the  two  archliishops,  Roti- 
rigo  of  Toledo  and  Amaud  of  Narbonne,  objected  and  forcetl  him 
to  withdraw  his  absent.  He  offered  the  besieged  to  let  them 
depart  on  the  payment  of  the  sum,  but  they  were  unable  to  col- 
lect so  large  an  amount  on  the  spot,  and  they  were  put  to  the 


Femindex  y  Gonzilex,  pp.  39,  45-6,  58. 
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sword,  except  those  reserved  as  slaves.'  In  the  same  spirit 
Innocent  IV,  in  1248,  ordered  Jaime  I  of  i\ragon  to  allow  no 
Saracens  to  reside  in  his  recently  conquered  Balearic  Isles  except 
as  slaves.' 

In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Church  the  policy  of  the 
mud^alato  was  continued  until  the  work  of  the  Reconquest 
seemed  on  the  point  of  completion  under  San  Fernando  III.  The 
King  of  Granada  was  his  vassal,  like  any  other  Gastilian  noble. 
He  subdued  the  rest  of  the  land,  giving  the  local  chiefs  advan- 
tageous terriLs  and  allowing  them  to  assume  the  title  of  kings. 
The  Spanish  Moors  were  thus  retluccd  to  fiubniission  and  he  was 
preparing  to  carry  his  arms  into  Africa  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  1252.'  That  Moorish  rule,  more  or  less  independent,  continued 
in  the  Peninsula  for  yet  two  centuries  and  a  half,  is  attributable 
solely  to  the  inveterate  turbulence  of  the  Castilian  magnates 
aided  by  the  disorderly  ambition  of  members  of  the  royal  family. 
During  this  interval  successive  fragments  were  added  to  Christian 
territory,  when  internal  convulsions  allowed  opportunities  of  con- 
quest, and  in  these  the  system  which  had  proved  so  advantageous 
was  followed.  Moor  and  Jew  were  citizens  of  the  realm,  regarded 
as  a  desirable  class  of  the  population,  and  entitled  to  the  public 
pence  and  security  for  their  property  under  the  same  sanclion.s 
as  the  Catholic*  They  are  enumerated  with  Christians  in  charters 
granting  special  exemptions  and  privileges  to  cities,  saftiguards 
for  fairs  and  for  general  trade.'  Nuitierous  Fueros  which  have 
reached  us  place  all  races  on  the  same  level,  and  a  ciiarter  of 
Alfonso  X,  in  1272,  to  the  city  of  Murcia,  in  its  regulations  as  to 

'  Mondexor,  Meinorias  de  Alonso  VIH,  cap.  c\,  cviii.— Hodcrici  Toletaoi  de 
Rebus  HUpan.  Lib.  viii.  cap.  xli. 

'  ViUanueva,  Via^e  Literario,  XXI,  131.       ■  Femtodez  y  Oons&lez.  p,  97. 

*  See  the  capilulfttior  of  Valencia  in  1232  (Villanuova,  X\1I,  331);  al»>  the 
CoMtUtitionea  Pad«  el  Trcuga  of  Catalooia,  in  12U,  1225,  and  1228  (Maire* 
Hispanicfl,  pp.  1402,  U07,  1413),  and  also  that  of  RnacHori,  in  1217  (D'Achery, 
ypicileg.  III.  587).  In  1279  Podro  III  of  Aragon  issuer  letters  "  to  all  his  faithful 
M(>i>rH  of  thf  fmiitinr  of  C-uitilL-  jind  Vi.ir,"  inviting  them  to  come  and  popul&t« 
Viltaroal,  offering  thorn  the  vacant  lands  there  and  pledging  them  security  for 
all  their  goods  (Coleccion  de  Documcntos  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon,  VIII,  151). 

•  a>leccion  de  C^^dulas,  V,  571.  573.  5S4,  000,  fiOS,  622,  632;  VI,  93,  106,  112, 
220,  292,  308,  326.  385.  455.  A  charter  of  San  Fernando  III,  in  1240,  selling 
certain  lands  to  the  city  of  Toledo,  says  "  veiido  &  vow,  roncejo  de  Tolt-do,  &  los 
caballeros  i  al  pueblo.  6  ft  cristianos  ^  d  moras  6  £  judio3,  &  las  que  aodesi  <^  ft  los 
que  han  de  ser  adelaat,  todoa  aquellos  terminos,  etc."— Fcmdndea  y  Oonz^lex, 
p.  319. 
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the  cleansing  of  irrigating  canals,  shows  that  even  in  petty  details 
such  as  these  there  was  no  distinction  recognized  between  Chris^ 
tian  and  Moor.'  The  safeguards  thrown  around  them  are  seen 
in  the  charter  of  1101,  granted  to  the  Mozdrabes  of  Toledo  by 
Alfonso  VI,  permitting  them  the  use  of  their  ancestral  Fuero 
Juzgo,  but  penalties  under  it  are  only  to  be  one-fifth,  as  in  the 
Fuero  of  Castile  **  except  in  cases  of  theft  and  of  the  murder  of 
Jews  and  Moors,"  and  in  the  Fuero  of  Calatayutl,  granted  by 
Alfonso  el  Batallador,  in  1131,  the  wergild  for  a  Jew  or  a  Moor  ia 
300  sueldos,  the  same  as  for  a  Christian.'  Vet  the  practice  a-s  to 
this  was  not  strictly  imiform,  and  the  conquering  race  naturally 
sought  to  establish  distinctions  which  should  recognize  its  supe- 
riority. The  Fuero  of  Madrid,  in  1202,  imposes  various  disabil- 
ities on  the  Moors.'  A  law  of  Alfonso  X,  who  throughout  Ids 
reign  showed  himself  favorable  to  the  subject  races,  emphatically 
says  that,  if  a  Jew  strikes  a  Christian,  he  is  not  to  be  punished 
according  to  the  privileges  of  the  Jews,  but  as  much  more  severely 
as  a  Christian  is  better  than  a  Jew;  so  if  a  Christian  slays  a  Jew 
or  a  Moor  he  is  to  be  punished  according  to  the  Fuero  of  the  place, 
and  if  there  is  no  provision  for  the  case,  then  he  is  to  suffer  death 
or  banishment  or  other  penalty  as  the  king  may  see  fit,  but  the 
Moor  who  slaj's  a  Christian  is  to  suffer  more  severely  than  a  Chris- 
tian who  slays  a  Moor  or  a  Jew.* 

In  an  age  of  class  distinctions  this  was  an  inevitable  tentlency 
and  it  is  creditable  to  Spanish  tolerance  and  humanity  that  its 
progress  was  so  slow.  In  the  violence  of  the  time  there  was  doubt- 
less much  arbitrary  oppression,  but  the  Mud^jares  knew  their 
rights  and  had  no  hesitation  in  asserting  them,  nor  does  there 
seem  to  have  lieen  a  disposition  to  deny  them.  Thus,  in  1387, 
those  of  Bustiella  complained  to  Juan  I  that  the  royal  tax-col- 
lectors were  enrleavoring  to  collect  from  them  the  Moorish  capita- 
tion tax,  to  which  they  were  not  subject,  ha\nng  in  lieu  thereof 

*  FernAndes  y  Gonx^es,  pp.  117,  122.  123. — Memonal  hist6rico  espaflol,  I, 
2S5. 

'  Coleocion  dc  CSdulaa,  V,  29. — Fcmdndex  y  Gonz^oz,  p.  204.  In  the  charter 
of  Hineftrosa  (1287)  the  nergild  for  homicide  Is  500  sucldoR.  In  tliat  of 
Arfpuuon  (llDl)  allusion  is  mode  to  the  wens^iLd  of  SOO  aueldoa,  but  the  !tp<r('iat 
privilege  ia  granted  that  the  murderer  shall  pay  only  250,  the  other  2,'jO  being 
remitted  "for  the  sake  of  the  king's  soul."  In  the  clmrternf  .-\maya  (1285)  the 
weri^d  is  sixty  raaravedfs. — Coleccion  de  C<kiulas,  V,  222,  1 12,  20^). 

■  Memorias  de  ta  Real  .^.cjidemia  de  la  Historia,  VUI,  39. 

*  Leyea  de  EatUo.  83,  84. 
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from  ancient  times  pai<l  to  the  Lords  of  Biscay  twelve  hundred 
maravedi's  i>er  annum  and  being  entitled  to  enjoy  all  the  fran- 
chises and  liberties  of  Biscay,  whereupon  the  king  issued  an 
order  to  the  assessors  to  <leniand  from  them  only  the  agreed  sum 
and  no  other  taxes,  and  to  guarantee  to  them  all  the  franchises 
and  liberties,  uses  and  customs  of  the  Lordship  of  Biscay.'  Even 
more  suggestive  is  a  celebrated  case  occurring  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  In  1-455  the  chaplains  of  the  Capella  de  la  CVuz  of 
Toledo  complained  to  the  king  that  the  tax  on  all  meat  slaughtered 
in  the  town  had  been  assigned  to  the  chapel  for  its  maintenance, 
but  that  the  Moors  ha<l  established  their  own  slaughter-house  and 
refused  to  pay  the  tax.  Elsewhere  than  in  Spain  the  matter 
woxild  have  been  referred  to  an  ecclesiastical  court  with  a  conse- 
quent decLsion  in  favor  of  the  faith,  but  here  it  went  to  the  civil 
court  with  the  result  that,  after  elaborate  argument  on  both  sides, 
in  1462  the  great  jurist  Alfonso  Dfaz  de  Montalvan  rendered  a 
decision  recognizing  that  the  Moors  could  not  eat  meat  slaughtered 
in  the  Christian  fashion,  that  they  were  entitled  to  a  slaughter- 
house of  their  own,  free  of  tax,  but  that  they  must  not  sell  meat 
to  Christians  and  must  pay  the  tax  on  all  that  they  might  thus 
have  sold.'  Trivial  as  is  this  case,  it  gives  us  a  clear  insight  into 
the  independence  and  self-assertion  of  the  Moorish  communities 
and  the  readiness  of  the  coiu'ts  to  protect  them  in  their  rights. 

The  Mud^jares  were  guaranteed  the  enjoyment  of  their  own 
religion  and  laws.  They  had  their  mosques  and  schools  and,  in 
the  earlier  limes,  magistrates  of  their  own  race  who  decided  all 
questions  between  themselves  accortling  to  their  own  zunna  or 
law,  but  suits  between  Christian  and  Moor  were  sometimes  heard 
by  a  Christian  judge  and  sometimes  by  a  mixed  bench  of  both 
faiths.'  In  the  capitulations  it  was  generally  provided  that  they 
should  he  subject  only  to  the  taxes  exacted  by  their  previous 
sovereigns,  though  in  time  this  was  apt  to  be  disregarded.*  A  priv- 
ilege granted,  in  1254,  by  Alfonso  X  to  the  inhabitants  of  Seville, 


»  Coleccion  de  Oclulas,  V,  413. 

*  FemAndca  y  GomMvt,  pp.  407,  409.  By  a  confirmation  of  Pedro  IV  of 
Aro^D,  in  1372,  to  the  oljama  of  Calat&yud  it  appears  that  the  Moors  of  the  citie.^ 
■were  accustomed  to  have  special  shambles  where  their  meat  was  slaughtered  and 
marked  "aeeunduto  eorum  ritura  sive  punam."— Ibid.  p.  3S4. 

*  Colpcrion  de  Dorumontos  de  la  Coroua  de  AragOD,  IV,  130;  VI,  145. — Per- 
nindfz  y  Oonafilejt,  pp.  3S0,  290.  3S6,  3S9. 

*  Femdodex  y  Qonz^ez.  pp.  92,  &4-5.  102. 
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authoriang  them  to  purchat^e  land  of  Moors  throughout  their 
tlifltrict,  shows  that  the  paternal  possesjiionH  of  the  latter  liad 
been  undisturbed;  they  were  free  to  buy  and  sell  real  estate,  and 
although,  whcii  the  reactionary  poriod  conmiencetl,  towanl  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  centui'y,  Sancho  W  granted  the  petition 
of  the  C6rtes  of  ValladoUd  in  1293.  forbidding  Jews  and  Moors  to 
purchase  land  of  Christians,  the  restriction  soon  became  obsolete.' 
Not  only  was  there  no  prohibition  of  their  bearing  arms,  but  they 
were  liable  to  military  service.  Exemption  from  this  was  a  special 
privilege  accorded,  in  1115,  at  the  capitulation  of  Tudela;  in  1263 
Jaime  I  of  Aragon  released  the  Moors  of  Masoues  from  Iriljute 
and  military  8er\'ice  in  consideration  of  an  annual  payment  of 
15()0  sueldos  jaquenses;  in  1283  his  son  Pedro  111,  when  preparing 
to  resist  the  invasion  of  Philippe  le  Hardi,  summoned  his  faithful 
Moors  of  Valencia  to  join  his  armies  and,  in  the  levies  made  in 
Murcia  in  1385  for  the  war  with  Portugal,  each  aljama  had  ita 
aamgned  quota.' 

A  wise  policy  would  have  dictated  the  minghng  of  the  races  as 
much  as  possible,  so  as  to  encourage  unification  and  facilitate  the 
efforts  at  conversion  which  were  never  lost  to  sight.  The  con- 
verso  or  baptized  Moor  or  Jew  was  the  special  favorite  of  the 
legislator.  The  Moorish  law  which  disinherited"  an  apostate  was 
set  aside  and  he  was  assured  of  his  share  in  the  paternal  estate; 
.the  popular  tendency  to  stigmatize  him  as  a  tornadizo  or  reneyal 
was  severely  repressed.  The  Church  insisted  that  a  Moorish  cap- 
tive who  sincerely  sought  baptism  should  be  set  free.  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans  were  empowered  to  enter  all  places  where  Jews 
and  Moors  dwelt,  to  assemble  them  to  listen  to  sermons,  while  the 
royal  officials  were  directed  to  compel  the  attendance  of  those 
who  would  not  come  voluntarily.*  It  is  easy  now  to  see  that  this 
policy,  which  resulted  in  winning  over  multitudes  to  the  faith, 
would  have  been  vastly  more  fruitful  if  the  races  had  been  com- 
pelled to  associate  together,  and  iiilinite  subsequent  misery  and 

'  ArchivodeSevilla,  Seccion  Primera,  CarpeUl.  n.  49, — Fernandez  y  Gonjiiilez, 
pp.  351,  353,  363. — Ordenanzas  l^eolea,  viii,  iii,  31.— Meniorial  histdrioo  cspaflol, 
I,  81,  152. 

'  Fenuindez  y  Gons^cz,  pp.  221,  2S6. — Coleccion  de  Doeumentos  de  la  Corona 
de  Aragon,  VI,  157,  lafi.— Cfirtea  de  los  antiguos  Ueiaos.  II,  300. 

■  Aguirre,  V,  225, 227;  VI,  369.— Cap.  5  Extra  v,  vi.— Cap.  2  Extrav.  Commun. 
T,  ii. — Tralados  dt:  IjCgislacion  Muaulmatio,  p.  216  (Madrid,  ISCiS). — Partidas, 
P.  VII,  Til.  XXV,  loycfl  2,  3. — ConstilutiotiM  <!»  CaMmlunya,  Lib.  i,  cap.  3,  4 
(B&rG«looa,  1588).— CodcU.  Tarracooeus.  ann.  1245  (Aguim,  Vl,  306). 
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misfortune  woul<i  have  been  averted,  but  this  was  a  stretch  of 
tolerant  huaianity  virtually  impossible  at  the  time.  The  Church, 
as  will  be  seen,  exerted  every  effort  to  keep  them  apart,  on  the 
humiliating  pretext  that  she  would  lose  more  souls  than  she 
would  gain,  and  there  was,  moreover,  suflicient  mutual  distrust 
to  render  separation  desired  cm  both  sides.  At  a  very  early  period 
of  the  Reconf]uest  the  poliey  was  adfjpted  of  assigning  a  special 
quarter  of  a  captured  town  to  the  Moors,  and  thus  the  habit  was 
established  of  providing  a  Moreria  in  the  larger  cities,  to  which 
the  Mud(^jai-es  were  nonJine<l.  The  process  is  well  illustrated  by 
what  occurred  at  Mureia,  when,  in  1266,  it  was  definitely  recon- 
quered for  Alfonso  X  by  Jaime  I  of  Aragon.  He  gave  half  the 
houses  to  Aragonose  and  Catalans  and  restricted  the  Moors  to 
the  quarter  of  the  Arrijaca.  Alfonso  coufirnied  the  arrangement, 
dislodging  the  Christians  from  among  the  Moors  and  building  a 
wall  between  them.  His  decree  on  the  subject  recites  that  this 
was  done  at  the  prayer  of  the  Moors,  who  were  <lespoiled  and  ill- 
treated  by  the  Christians,  and  who  desired  the  protection  of  a 
wall,  to  the  construction  of  which  he  devoted  one-half  of  the 
revenues  levied  for  the  repair  of  the  city  walls.  It  was  the  same 
with  the  Jews,  who  were  not  to  dwell  among  the  Christians,  but 
to  have  their  Juderia  set  apart  for  them  near  the  Orihuela  gate.^ 
Besides  this  segregation  from  the  Christians  in  the  cities  there 
were  smaller  tow^ns  in  which  the  population  was  purely  Moorish, 
where  Christians  were  not  allowed  to  dwell.  That  this  was 
regarded  as  a  privilege  we  can  readily  imagine,  and  it  is  shown 
by  the  confirmation,  in  1255,  by  Alfonso  X  of  an  agreement  with 
the  Mud^jares  of  Moron  under  which  they  are  to  sell  their  proper- 
ties to  Christians  and  remove  to  Silebar,  where  they  are  to  build 
a  castle  and  houses,  to  be  free  of  all  taxes  for  three  years, 
their  law  is  to  be  administered  by  their  own  alcadl  and  no  Chris- 
tian is  to  reside  there  except  the  almojarife,  or  tax-gatherer,  and 
bis  men.  '  All  this  tended  to  perpetuate  the  separation  betweea 
the  Christian  and  the  Moor,  and  a  further  potent  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  horror  with  which  miscegenation  was  regarded — at 
least  when  the  male  offender  was  a  Moor.     Intermarriage,  of 


*  Fern&ndet  y  Oonz&Iez,  pp.  107-8, 120, 280,  359. — Memorial  histdrico  cspafiol,. 
I,'28S. — For  the  manner  in  which  the  houaes  nf  conquered  towns  wcrr  distributfld 
see  the  Rtpartimienlo  dt  Jerex  de  la  Frontera  by  AlfonHo  X  iu  thin  same  year 
126G.  printed  by  Padre  Fidfl  Ftta  (Bolctin,  Junio,  1SS7,  pp.  465  9gg.). 

'  FeniAndez  y  Gonz&lcz,  p.  346. 
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course,  was  impossible  between  those  of  different  faiths  and 
iJUcit  connections  were  punished  in  the  most  savage  manner." 

In  spite  of  this  natural  but  impolitic  segregation,  the  Mud€- 
jares  gradually  became  denationalized  and  a.ssiniiJated  them- 
selves in  many  ways  to  the  population  by  whicli  they  were  sur- 
rounded. In  time  they  forgot  their  native  language  and  it 
became  necessary  for  their  learned  men  to  compile  law-books  in 
Castilian  for  the  gtiidance  of  their  alcadfs.  Quite  a  literature  of 
this  kind  arose  and,  evpn  after  the  final  expulsion,  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  among  the  refugees  in  Tunis,^ 
a  manual  of  religious  observances  was  composed  in  Spanish,  the- 
author  of  which  lamented  that  even  the  sacred  characters  in 
which  the  Kor.4n  was  written  were  almost  unknown  and  that  the 
rites  of  worship  were  fnrgnfcten  or  mingled  with  usages  and  cus- 
toms borrowed  from  the  Christians.^  The  Mud^'jares  even  sym- 
pathized with  the  patriotic  aspirations  of  their  Castilian  neighbors 
as  against  their  independent  brethren.  ^Tien,  in  1340,  Alfonso 
XI  returned  in  triumph  to  Seville,  after  the  overwhelming  victory 
of  the  Rio  Salado,  we  are  told  how  the  Moors  anti  their  women 
united  with  the  Jews  in  the  rejoicings  wliich  greeted  the  con- 
queror." Even  more  practical  was  the  response  to  the  appeal  of 
the  Infante  Fernando,  in  1410,  when  he  was  besieging  Autequera, 
one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Grouada,  and  was  in  great  straits  for 


Dleas' 


'  Cdeccion  de  DociimeDlos  de  la  Corooa  de  Aragon,  VI,  255. — Partidas,  P.  vu 
Tit.  xrv,  ley  10. 

'  Tratodos  de  Tjegislacioo  Musulmana,  p.  7  (Madrid,  1853).  In  this  coUectiotk 
the  L€ye8  de  tos  Moras  probably  date  from  about  the  year  130O.  Ice  Gebir** 
Bwna  de  toa  principaleti  AfandamUntox  vrns  written  in  l-l<)2.  It  would  not  be 
«uy  to  find  a  more  practical  moral  code  than  that  presented  ia  the  short  precepts 
asBPmblcd  in  Ic«  Gcbir'K  first  chapter  (pp.  250  »qq.).  It  itt  itomcwhal  mrprising 
to  learn  that  in  the  aichOiltl,  or  holy  war  againal  Christiana,  it  w:ut  farhiclden  to 
fll&y  Don-oombatanta — women,  children,  old  men  and  even  monkH  and  friars 
i  they  defended  themselves  by  force  (cap.  xxxv,  p.  333).  Even  harmless 
a,  such  as  ants  and  froE-i,  are  not  to  be  deprived  of  life  (cap.  clvii,  p.  400). 
'The  \ita!  reproach  to  he  brouRht  against  Islam  is  the  position  assigned  to  woman 
— her  degradation  in  her  relatioDG  to  man,  and  her  scant  recognition  as  a  human 
being.  In  a  classification  of  society  into  twelve  orders,  the  elftvcnth  iti  tluit  of 
baldict  or  robbers,  sorcerers,  pirates,  drunkards,  etc.,  and  the  twelfth  and  lowest 
18  woman  (lb.  cap.  Ix,  pp.  412,  415). 
'  The  ballad  chronicJer  relates  bow — 

Et  Ids  moras  t  Us  moras  Loa  judios  con  laa  toraa 

Ifuy  gracdes  juegos  haciao,  Estos  Reyes  bien  reribian. 

Fem^dez  y  Gonz^ez,  p. 
5 
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money.  He  wrote  "muy  afectuosamente"  to  Seville  and  C6r- 
dova,  not  only  to  the  Christiana  but  to  the  Moorish  and  Jewish 
aljamaa  and,  as  he  was  popular  with  them,  they  advanced  him 
what  sums  they  couhl.*  Tlie  process  of  denationalization  and 
fusion  with  the  Christian  community  was  necessarily  slow,  but 
its  progress  gave  gratifying  proniij»e  of  a  result,  re<iuiring  only 
wise  patience  and  sympathy,  wliich  would  have  averted  incal- 
culable misfortunes. 

In  a  financial  and  industrial  point  of  view  the  Mud^jarea 
formed  a  moat  valuable  portion  of  the  population.  The  revenues 
derived  from  them  were  among  the  most  reliable  resources  of  the 
State;  assignments  on  thcni  were  fretjuently  used  as  the  safest 
and  most  convenient  form  of  securing  appanages  and  dowries  and 
incomes  for  prelates  and  religious  establishments.'  To  the  nobles 
on  whose  lands  they  were  settU^l  they  were  almost  intlispensable, 
for  they  were  skilful  agriculturists  and  the  results  of  their  inde- 
fatigable labors  brought  returns  which  could  be  realized  in  no 
other  way.  That  they  should  be  relentlessly  exploited  was  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  A  fuero  granted,  in  1371,  by  the  Almirante  .\mbrosio 
de  Bocanegra  to  hLs  Mutlejares  of  Palma  del  Rio,  not  only  speci- 
fies their  dues  and  taxes,  but  prescribes  that  they  shall  bake  in 
the  seignorial  oven  and  bathe  in  the  seigiiorial  bath  and  purchase 
their  necessaries  in  the  seignorial  shops."  They  were  not  only 
admirable  husbandmen  and  artificers,  but  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  higher  regions  of  science  and  art.  As  ph3'sicians  they 
ranked  with  the  Jews,  and  when,  in  1345,  Ferrant  Rodriguez, 
Prior  of  the  Order  of  Santiago,  built  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Ucl6s,  he  assembled  "Moorish  masters"  and  good  Christian 
stone-masons,  who  constructed  it  of  stone  and  mortar.*  The 
industry  of  Spain  was  to  a  great  extent  in  their  hands.  To  them 
the  land  owed  the  introduction  of  the  sugar-cane,  cotton,  silk, 
the  fig,  the  orange  and  the  almond.  Their  system  of  irrigation, 
still  maintained  to  the  present  time,  was  elaborately  perfect,  and 
they  hail  built  highways  and  canals  to  facilitate  intercourse  and 
transportation.  Valencia,  which  was  densely  populated  by  Mud)5- 
jares,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  richest  provinces  in  Europe,  pro- 
ducing largely  of  sugar,  oil  and  wine.   In  manufacturing  skill  they 

*  Cr^nica  de  Juan  II,  aflo  iv,  cap.  20. 

•  ColecrioD  de  DocumenUis  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon,  VIII,  53. — Minnorud 
hist6rioo  espofiol,  I.  239,  2G3;  HI.  439. 

■  Feratodei  y  Goni&lei,  p.  389.  *  Ibid.  pp.  383,  386. 
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were  no  less  distiDRuished.  Their  fabrics  of  silk  and  cotton  and 
linen  and  wool  were  exquisite;  their  potteries  and  porcelains  were 
models  for  the  workmen  of  the  rest  of  Kurope;  their  leather-work 
was  unsurpassed;  their  manufactures  of  metals  were  eagerly 
sought  in  distant  lands,  while  their  architecture  manifests  their 
delicate  skill  and  artistic  taste.  Marriages  were  arranged  for 
girls  at  11  and  boys  at  12;  dowries  were  of  little  account,  for  a 
bed  and  a  few  coins  were  deemed  sufficient  where  all  were  indus- 
trious and  self-supporting,  and  their  rapid  increase,  Hke  evil 
weeds,  was  a  subject  of  complaint  to  their  Castilian  detractors. 
Ingenious  and  lal>orious,  sober  and  thrifty,  a  dense  population 
found  livelihood  in  innumerable  trades,  in  whidi  men,  women 
and  chiltlren  all  labored,  producing  wealth  for  themselves  and 
prosperity  for  the  land.  In  commerce  they  were  equally  success- 
ful; they  were  slaves  to  their  ward,  their  reputation  for  probity 
and  honor  was  universal,  and  their  stan(iing  as  merchants  was 
proverbial.  There  was  no  beggary  among  them  and  quarrels  were 
rare,  differences  being  for  the  most  part  amicably  settled  without 
recourse  to  their  judges.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  set  limits  to  the  prosperity  attainable  by  the 
Peninsula  with  its  natural  resources  developed  by  a  population 
combining  the  vigor  of  the  Castilian  with  the  industrial  capacity 
of  the  Moor.  All  that  was  needed  was  Christian  patience  and 
good  will  to  kindle  and  encourage  kindly  feeling  between  the 
conquering  and  the  subject  race;  time  would  have  done  the  rest. 
The  infidel,  won  over  to  Christianity,  would  have  become  fused 
with  the  faithful,  and  a  united  people,  blessed  with  the  character- 
istics of  botli  races,  would  have  been  ready  to  take  the  foremost 
place  in  the  wonderful  era  of  industrial  ci\'ilization  which  was 

'  Janer,  Condicion  Social  de  los  Moriscos  de  jE^pana,  pp.  47-9,  161,  162 
(Madrid.  1857). 

Under  tbe  Saracen  domination,  Almerta  waa  the  chief  port  of  Spain,  crowded 
'with  ships  from  Syria  and  Egypt,  PJ8a  and  Genoa.  Il  boasted  of  a  thoutiand 
iniu  for  atrangers  and  four  thonaaud  weaWiig  shops,  besides  manufactures 
of  copper,  iron  and  glass  (Doey,  Recherches,  I,  24I-,t).  For  the  wonderful 
wealth  of  the  M€x>ra  under  the  caliphs  of  C6rdova,  showing  the  caparity  of  the 
race  and  of  the  land,  see  Coudo's  "  Arabs  in  .S[jain,"  P.  u,  ciip.  04.  How  unfilted 
waa  the  Castilian  chivalry  to  [lerpetuate  thU  prasperity  ia  men  in  a  letter  of 
Alfonso  X  in  123S,  reciting  how  he  had  peopled  with  Christiana  the  flourishing 
city  of  Alicante,  as  it  was  a  stronghold  and  one  of  the  best  seaports:  how  the 
Allotment  of  lands  had  given  di.%sati8faction  and  on  iD\'t*stigntion  he  had  found 
that  the  Christians  could  not  live  aud  prosper  there,  wherefore  he  now  makes  a 
new  rrpartimienio  (Memorial  hist<5rico  cspaflol,  I,  135). 
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about  to  open.  UuJiappily  for  Sp^n  this  was  not  to  be.  To  the 
coiiscientioxis  churchman  of  iHe  Sriddle  Ages  any  compact  with 
the  infidel  was  a  league  with  Suum;  he  could  not  be  forcibly 
brought  into  the  fold,  but  it  w;ts  ihe  plainest  of  duties  to  render 
his  position  outsitle  yo  insup|>uHable  that  he  would  take  refuge 
in  conversion. 

The  Church  accordingly  viewed  with  repugnance  the  policy 
of  conciliation  and  toleration  which  had  so  greatly  facilitated  the 
work  of  the  Reconquest,  and  it  lost  no  opportunity  of  exciting 
popular  distrust  and  contempt  for  the  Murlojares.  We  shall  see 
how  great  was  its  success  with  respect  to  the  Jews,  whose  position 
offered  better  opportunity  for  attack,  but  it  was  not  without 
results  OS  respects  the  Moors.  It  discouraged  all  intercourse 
between  the  races  and  endeavored  to  keep  them  separate.  Even 
the  indispensable  freedom  of  ortlinary  commercial  dealings,  which 
was  provided  for  by  the  secular  rulers,  was  frowned  upon,  and  in 
1250  the  Order  of  Santiago  was  obliged  to  represent  to  Innocent 
IV  that  it  had  Moorish  vassals,  and  to  supplicate  him  for  license 
to  buy  and  sell  v^ilh  them,  which  he  graciously  permitted/  The 
most  etficacious  means,  however,  of  establishing  and  perpetuating 
the  distinction  between  the  races  was  that  Jews  and  Moors 
should  wear  some  peculiar  garment  or  badge  by  which  they  should 
be  recognized  at  sight.  This  was  not  only  a  mark  of  inferiority 
and  a  stigma,  hut  it  exposed  the  wearer  to  insults  and  outrages, 
rendering  it  both  humiliating  and  dangerous,  especiaUy  to  those, 
such  as  muleteers  or  merchants,  whose  avocations  remlered  travel 
on  the  unsafe  highways  indispensable.  When  the  Church  was 
aroused  from  its  torpor  to  combat  infidelity  in  all  its  forms,  this 
was  one  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  great  council  of  Latcran 
in  121t),  in  a  regulation  carried  into  the  canon  law,  the  rea.*{on 
alleged  being  that  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  miscegenation.* 


'  FernAndGz  y  Gonzdlpz,  pp.  294,  321,  367.  Cf.  Coiiril.  Valli.iolet.  aiin.  1322, 
cap.  xxii;  C.  Toleian.  ann.  1321,  cap.  viii  (Ag:uirrc,  V,  251,  250):  Concil.  Pari- 
siPnsis,  ann.  1212,  Addend,  cap.  i  (Martene  Ampliss.  Collect.  VII,  1420). 

•  Concil.  I^tii-ran.  IV,  ann.  1216,  cap.  Ixviii  (cap.  15,  Extra,  v,  vi).  This  device 
originated  among  the  Saraccna  of  the  East,  who,  in  the  elevpnth  oonturj',  required 
Jevv-s  and  ChriBttans  to  wear  distinctive  badges  (Femdndejs  y  GonzjUcz,  p.  10). 
The  earliest  trace  of  it  in  the  West  is  found  in  the  charter  of  Alais,  in  1200.  wliicii 
prescribes  distinctive  vosttoents  for  Jews  (Rol»ort,  Ix^s  Signea  d'Infnmic  au 
Moycn  Age,  p.  7).  In  Italy,  Frederic  II  obeyed  the  I^t4'ran  decree  by  ordering, 
in  1221,  all  Jewa  to  wear  distinguishing  garmentJi  {Iticliardi  de  S,  German.  Chron. 
_  af,  Muraturi,  S.  R.  I.,  VII,  903),  but  be  did  not  insert  this  in  the  Sicilian  Consti- 
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In  1217  Honorius  III  peremptorily  on.lered  the  enforcement  of 
this  decree  in  Castile,  but,  two  years  later,  consented  to  suspend 
it,  on  the  remonstrance  of  San  Fernando  III,  backed  by  Rodrigo, 
Archbishop  of  Toledo.  The  king  represented  that  manj'  Jews 
would  abandon  his  kingtlom  rather  than  wear  badges,  while  the 
rest  would  be  driven  to  plots  and  conspiracies,  and,  as  the  greater 
part  of  his  revenues  was  derived  from  them,  he  would  be  unable 
to  carry  out  his  enterpriser  agiunst  the  Saracens.*  It  was  <hfl[icult 
to  arouse  intolerance  and  race  hatred  in  Spain,  and,  when  Gregory 
IX,  about  1233,  and  Innocent  IV,  in  1250,  ordered  the  Castilian 
prelates  to  enforce  the  Lateran  canons,  San  Fernando  quietly  tlis- 
regarded  the  injunction.'  His  son,  Alfonso  X,  so  far  yielded 
obedience  that,  in  tlie  Partidas,  he  ordered,  under  a  penalty  of  ten 
gold  maraveihs  or  ten  lashes,  all  Jews,  male  and  female,  to  wear 
a  batlge  on  the  cap,  alleging  the  same  reason  as  the  Lateran  coun- 
cil, but  he  did  not  ext.en<l  this  to  the  Moors  and,  as  his  code  was 
not  confirmed  by  the  C6rtes  for  nearly  a  century,  the  regulation 
may  be  regarded  as  inoperative.'  The  council  of  Zaniora,  which 
did  so  much  to  stimulate  intt)lprance,  in  January,  1313,  ordered 
the  badge  to  be  worn,  as  it  was  in  other  lands,  anti  later  in  the 
year  the  C6rtes  of  Plasencia  proposed  to  obey,  but  were  told  by 
the  Infante  Juan,  who  presided  as  guardian  of  Alfonso  XI,  that 
he  would,  after  consultation,  do  what  wa-s  for  the  advantage  of 
the  land.*  In  Aragon,  the  councils  of  Tarragona,  in  1238  and 
12S2,  vainly  ordered  the  canon  to  be  obeyed,  and  it  was  not  until 
1300  that  the  attempt  was  made  with  an  ordinance  requiring  the 
Mud(^jares  to  wear  the  hair  cut  in  a  pecuUar  fashion  that  should 
be  distinctive."  In  Castile,  at  length,  Henry  II,  in  pursuance  of 
the  request  of  the  C6rtes  of  Toro  in  1371,  ordered  all  Jews  and 
Moors  to  wear  the  badge  (a  red  circle  on  the  left  shoulder),  but 

tuttona  or  include  his  Saracen  subjects.  In  1254  the  council  of  Albi  prescribed 
for  Jews  a  circle,  a  finger-breadth  in  width,  to  be  worn  upon  the  breast,  and  tliat 
of  Ra\*eDi)a,  in  1311.  a  yellow  circle  (Ilarduin.  VII,  458,  1370).  In  the  fiftet-nth 
oentuni',  the  Neapolitan  Jews  were  required  to  wear  as  n  sign  the  Hebrew  letter 
Tau  (Wadding,  .Vnuid.  Minor.  T.  Ill,  ReRWA.  p.  S92). 

'  liaynuJd.  Annal.  ann.  1217,  n.  K4. — Amador  de  Io«  Rios,  Hist,  de  los  Judfos 
de  £»paAa,  I,  361-2.  554. 

*  Aniudor  de  los  Kios,  I,  302,  364. 

'  PortiJas,  P.  vn,  Tit.  xxiv,  ley  11. 

*  Cdrtes  de  los  anti^os  Reinos,  I,  227. 

'  Concil.  Torraeoncns.  ann.  123S,  cap.  iv;  ann.  1282,  cap.  v  (Martene  Anipliw. 
Collect.  Vm,  132.  290).— Femilndcz  y  GonziUez,  p.  369.— Constiluttona  de 
CAthalunya  supcrfluaa.  Lib.  i,  I'it.  v,  cap.  12  (liarceluna,  1580,  p.  8), 
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the  injunction  had  to  bp  frequently  repeated  and  was  slenderly 
obeyed.  Even  so,  to  it  may  be  attributed  the  frequent  murders 
which  followed  of  Jews  on  the  highways,  the  perpetrators  of 
which  were  rarely  identified.* 

What  was  the  spirit  which  the  Church  thus  persistently  endeav- 
ored to  arouse  in  Spain  may  be  gathered  from  a  brief  of  Clement 
IV,  in  1266,  to  Jaime  I  of  Arugon,  urging  him  to  expel  aJl 
MudiSjarea  from  his  domimous.  He  assures  the  king  that  his 
reputation  will  suffer  greatly  if,  for  temporal  advantage,  he  longer 
permits  such  opprobrium  of  God,  such  an  infeclion  of  Christen- 
dom, as  proceeds  indubitably  from  the  horrible  colmbitation  of 
the  Moors,  with  its  detestable  horrors  and  horrid  foulness.  By 
expelling  them  he  will  fulfil  his  vow  to  God,  slop  the  mouths  of 
his  detractors  and  prove  himself  zealous  for  the  faith.'  The  same 
temper  was  shown,  in  1278,  by  Nicholas  III,  when  he  scolded 
Alfonso  X  for  entering  into  truces  with  the  Moors,  and,  by  threats 
ening  to  deprive  him  of  the  share  granted  to  him  of  the  church 
revenues,  incited  him  to  the  disastrous  siege  of  Algeciras,  the 
failure  of  which  led  him  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  King  of 
Morocco.'  Fortunately  this  papal  zeal  for  the  faith  fountl  no 
Ximcncs  in  Spain  to  spread  it  among  the  people  and  to  kindle  the 
fires  of  intolerance.  The  Spanish  Church  of  the  jieriotl  appears 
to  have  been  wholly  quiescent.  The  only  action  on  record  is  the 
trivial  one  of  Amaldo  de  Peralta,  Bishop  of  Valencia,  from  1261 
to  1273,  who  forbade,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  his  clergy 
from  drinking  wine  in  the  house  of  a  Jew,  provided  they  should 
have  heard  of  or  should  remember  the  prohibition;  and  he  further 
vaguely  threatened  with  his  ilispleasure  any  cleric  who  should 
knowingly  buy  the  wine  of  a  Jew,  except  in  case  of  necessity.* 


*  Ayala,  Crftnico  de  Enrique  II,  afio  VT,  cap.  vii, — Cartes  de  loa  anttfpios 
Reinos.  II,  281. 

'  RipoU  Bullar.  Ord.  FF.  Pnedic  I,  479.  It  was  apparpnlly  in  return  for  ft 
tithe  of  ccclcsiaatical  revenuca  that  Jaime  pledged  liimiteir  to  the  pope  to  expel 
the  Moors,  but  he  was  too  wise  a,  statesman  to  do  m,  and  ns  late  as  1275  he 
invited  additionai  settlors  by  the  promise  of  a  year's  exemption  from  1a.xatiQn. 
On  hia  di^ath-binl  in  1^6,  howevrr,  [lartly.  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  a  danger- 
cue  MiMirtsli  revolt,  and  partly  owing  to  the  awakened  fears  sliown  by  his  taking 
the  Cistert'iuD  habit,  lie  enjoined  Iiis  son  Pedro  to  fulfil  the  promi.w,  and  in  a 
codicil  to  his  will  he  emphatically  repented  the  request  (Danviln  y  CoIIado,  La 
Expulsion  de  Jos  Moriscoa,  p.  24. — Swift,  James  tlie  First  of  Am^n,  pp.  140, 
253.  290).  but  Peiiro  was  obdurate. 

*  Femdndcz  y  Gotiz^cz,  p.  109.      *  CoiutUt.  Valentin.  (Aguirre,  V,  206). 
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That,  in  the  confusion  which  followed  the  rebellion  of  Sancho 
IV  against  his  father,  there  may  have  ari.sen  a  tlesire  to  hniit 
somewhat  the  privileges  of  Jew  and  Moor  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  legislation  of  the  Curtes  of  Vallndolid,  in  1293,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made  (p.  63),  but  the  decisive  impulse 
which  aroused  the  Spanish  Church  from  it*  indolent  indifference 
and  set  it  earnestly  to  work  in  exciting  popular  hatred  and  intol- 
erance, would  seem  traceable  to  the  council  of  Vieiine  in  1311-12. 
Among  the  published  canons  of  the  council,  the  only  one  relating 
to  Moors  is  a  complaint  that  those  dwelling  in  Christian  lands 
have  their  priests,  called  Zabazala,  who,  from  tlie  minarets  of  their 
mosquej*,  at  certain  hours  invoke  Mahomet  and  sound  his  praises 
in  a  loud  voice,  anfl  also  that  they  are  accustomed  to  gather 
around  the  grave  of  one  whom  they  worship  as  a  saint.  These 
practice*?  are  denoimced  as  unendurable,  and  the  princes  are 
ordered  to  suppress  them,  with  the  nKernative  of  gaining  salva- 
tion or  of  enduring  punishment  which  shall  make  them  serve  as 
la  terrifying  example/  This  threat  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  In  1329 
the  council  of  Tarragona  complains  of  its  inobservance  and  orders 
all  temporal  lords  to  enforce  it  within  two  months,  under  pain  of 
interdict  and  exconmiunication,'  and  a  hundred  years  later  the 
council  of  Tortosa.  in  1429,  supplicated  the  King  of  Aragon  and 
alt  prelates  and  nobles,  by  the  bowels  of  ilivine  mercy,  to  enforce 
Uie  canon  and  all  other  conciliar  decrees  for  the  exaltation  of 
the  faith  and  the  humiliation  of  Jews  and  Moors,  and  to  cause 
their  observance  by  their  subjects  if  they  ttish  to  escape  the  ven- 
geance of  God  and  of  the  Holy  See.  Tliis  was  equally  ineffectual, 
and  it  was  reserved  for  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  about  14S2,  to 
enforce  the  canon  of  Vienne  with  a  vigor  which  brought  a  remon- 
strance from  the  Grand  Turk.' 

More  serious  was  the  effect  upon  the  Jews  of  the  spirit  awakened 
at  Vienne.  That  council,  besides  enacting  very  severe  laws 
against  usury,  denounced  the  privilege  accorded  in  Spain  to  Jews, 
whereby  Jewish  witnesses  were  requisite  for  the  conviction  of 
Jewish  defendants.    It  did  not  presume  to  annul  this  privilege, 

'  C^.  1  Clementin.  Lib.  v.  Tit.  ii. 

'  ConcU.  Tarrnconcns.  arm.  1329  (Agiiirre,  VT,  370). 

•  Concil.  Dcrtuaan.  ann.  1429,  cap.  xx  (Aguirre,  V,  340). — RftviiolU.  Annal. 
ann.  I4S3,  n.  4.^. 

Id  1370  the  Caria  Puebla  granted  by  Buen&ventura  de  Arborea  to  the  Moors 
of  Chelva  specifically  allowed  their  iklfaqufes  to  vry  AU  Zalil  n»  was  their  wont 
in  the  time  of  Pedro,  her  late  busbaod. — Fem^dez  y  Gonzilez,  p.  3S6. 
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but  forbade  all  intercourse  between  the  races  wherever  it  was  in 
force.'  The  Spanish  prelates,  in  returning  from  the  council  in 
fj  1312,  brought  with  them  these  canons  and  the  spirit  of  intolerance 
II  that  dictateii  tlicni  and  made  haste  to  give  expression  to  it  at  the 
council  of  Zaraura,  in  January,  1313,  in  a  number  of  canons,  the 
temper  of  which  isso  different  from  the  previous  utterances  of  the 
Spanish  Church  that  it  shows  the  revolution  wrought  in  their 
mode  of  thinking  by  intercourse  with  tlieir  brethren  fr<vm  other 
lands.  Henceforth,  in  this  respect,  the  Spanish  Church  emerges 
from  its  isolation  and  distinguishes  itself  by  even  greater  ferocity 
than  that  which  ilisgraced  the  rest  of  Christendom.  The  fathers 
K  \of  Zaniora  invoked  the  curse  of  God  and  of  St.  Peter  on  all  who 
should  endeavor  to  enforce  the  existing  laws  requiring  the  evi- 
dence of  Jews  to  convict  Jews.  Tiiey  denounced  the  Jews  as 
serpents,  who  were  only  to  be  endured  by  Christians  because  they 
were  human  beings,  but  were  to  be  kept  in  strict  subjection  and 
servitude,  anil  they  sougiit  to  reduce  this  principle  to  practice  by 
a  series  of  canons  restricting  the  Jews  in  every  way  and  putting 
an  end  to  all  social  intercourse  between  them  and  Christians.* 
The  friendly  mingling  of  the  races,  which  shows  how  little  the 
prejudices  of  the  churchmen  were  shared  by  the  people  at  this 
periotl,  became  a  favorite  subject  of  objurgation  and  required  a 
long  series  of  efforts  to  eratUcate,  but  the  Church  triumphed  at 
last,  and  the  seeds  of  envy,  hatred  and  all  uncharitableness,  which 
it  so  as.siduously  planted  and  cultivated,  yielded  in  the  end  an 
abundant  harvest  of  evil.  What  prepossessions  of  Christian 
kindness  the  prelates  of  Zamora  felt  that  they  had  to  overcome 
are  indicated  in  the  final   command  that  these   constitutions 


*  Cap.  1  Clementin.  Lib.  ii,  Tit.  viii;  Lib.  v,  Tit.  v. 

'  Although  the  acta  of  the  council  of  Zamora  were  fully  confirmed  by  the 
Cdrtes  of  Palencia  in  1313  (Cfirtes  dc  Ivs  antiguoB  Ilcinos,  I,  227,  240-1).  it 
seemed  impossible  to  Rnforce  them.  Tn  1.331  tli^  CArtcs  of  Matlrid  inefTprtually 
petitioned  that  Chnstians  denying  debt*  to  Jews  could  offer  another  Christian 
as  a  witness  and  not  bo  obliged  to  have  a  Jew.  The  Fuero  Vicjo  de  Ca5t[clla,  as 
revised  in  1356,  however,  grants  the  privilege  (Lib.  ui,  Tit.  Jv,  ley  19).  The 
editors  of  the  Fuero,  Asso  and  Mauud  (Ed.  1S47,  p.  S3)  tiay  that  the  practice 
varied,  and  tluit  Henry  III,  in  the  Cfirtcs  of  Madrid,  in  1105,  again  gmnted  the 
privilege.  As  early  as  1263  Alfonso  X  had  enacted  that  in  mixed  suits  a  Jew 
could  not  demand  that  his  opponent  should  prf>duce  as  witnp»M*s  a  Chrirtian  and 
a  Jew,  but  that  the  evidence  of  two  good  Christiani*  slionld  fiuffice. — Memorial 
hiHt6rieo  cspailol,  I,  207.  The  point  has  interest  as  an  evidence  of  the  denreto 
protect  Jews  from  impomtion. 
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should  be  read  publicly  iu  all  churches  annually,  and  that  the 
bishops  should  compel  by  exconinmnicatioii  all  secular  magis- 
trates to  enforce  them.* 

The  Spanish  Church,  thus  fairly  started  in  this  deplorable 
direction,  pursued  its  course  with  characteristic  energy.  In  1322 
the  utterances  of  the  council  of  Valladolid  reveal  how  intiitiate 
were  the  customary  relations  between  Christian  and  tnHde),  and 
how  the  Church,  in  place  of  taking  advantage  of  this,  labored  to 
keep  the  races  asuntlor.  The  council  recite.s  that  scandals  arise 
and  churches  are  profaned  by  the  prevailing  custom  of  Moors  ami 
Jews  attending  divine  service,  wherefore  they  are  to  be  expelled 
before  the  ceremonies  of  the  mass  begin,  and  all  who  endeavor  to 
prevent  it  are  to  be  excommunicated.  The  habit  of  nocturnal 
devotional  vi^ls  in  churches  is  also  said,  probably  with  truth, 
to  be  the  source  of  much  evil,  and  all  who  bring  Moors  and  Jews 
to  take  part  with  llieir  voices  and  instruments  are  to  be  expelled. 
To  preserve  the  faithful  from  pollution  by  Moorish  and  Jewish 
li— superstitions,  they  are  commanded  no  more  to  frequent  the  wed- 
dings and  funerals  of  the  infidels.  The  absurd  and  irrational  abuse 
whereby  Jews  and  Moors  are  placed  in  office  over  Christians  is  to 
be  extirpateil,  and  all  prelates  shall  punish  it  with  excommunica- 
tion. As  tlie  malice  of  Moors  and  Jews  leads  them  craftily  to  put 
Chiristians  to  death,  under  pretext  of  curing  them  by  medicine  and 
surgery  and,  as  the  canons  forbid  Christians  from  employing 
them  as  physicians,  and  as  these  canons  are  not  observed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  negligence  of  the  prelates,  the  latter  are  ordered 
to  enforce  them  strictly  with  the  free  use  of  excommunication.' 
These  last  two  clauses  point  to  matters  which  had  long  bcca 
special  grievances  of  the  faithful  and  which  demand  a  moment's 
attention.  The  superior  atlministrative  abilities  of  the  Jews 
caused  them  to  be  constantly  sought  for  executive  positions,  to 
the  scandal  of  all  good  Christians.  We  have  seen  that  under  the 
Goths  it  was  an  abuse  calling  for  constant  animadversion.  It  was 
one  of  the  leading  complaints  of  Innocent  III  against  Haymond 
VI  of  Toulouse,  which  he  expiated  s,6  cruelly  in  the  Albigensian 
crusades,  and  one  of  the  decrees  of  the  Laleran  council  was 
directed  against  its  continuance.'    In  Spain  the  sovereigns  could 

'  Amador  de  I03  Rios,  II,  561-5. 

'  Concfl.  VftlIi!*olet.  ann.  1322.  cap.  xxii  (Amiirre,  V,  250). 
'  Innocent.  PP.  IIT.  Uegcst.  x.  69;  xu,  post  Epiat.  107.— CodoI.  Lateran.  IV, 
cap.  hdx  (cap.  16,  Extra,  v,  vi). 
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not  do  without  them,  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see  that  it 
became  one  of  the  main  causes  of  popular  dislike  of  the  unfortu- 
nate race,  for  the  Christian  found  it  hard  to  bear  with  equanimity 
the  domination  of  the  Jew,  especially  in  his  ordinary  character  of 
dtmojarife,  or  tax-collector.  As  early  as  1118,  Alfonso  VIII,  in 
the  fuero  granted  to  Toledo,  promised  that  no  Jew  or  recent  con- 
vert should  be  placed  over  the  Christians;  Alfonso  X  made  the 
same  concession  in  the  fuero  of  Alicante,  in  1252,  except  that  he 
reserved  the  office  of  almojarife,  and  in  the  Partidas  he  endeav- 
ored to  make  the  rule  general.*  The  same  necessity  made  itself 
felt  with  regard  to  the  function  of  the  physician,  for  which,  during 
the  dark  ages,  the  learning  of  Jew  and  Saracen  rendered  them 
almost  exclusively  fitted.  Zedechias,  the  Jewish  physician  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Bald,  was  renowned,  and  tradition  handed 
down  his  name  as  that  of  a  skilful  magician.'  Prince  and  prelate 
alike  sought  comfort  in  their  ciu'ative  ministrations,  and,  as  the 
Church  looked  askance  on  the  practice  of  medicine  and  siu*gery 
by  ecclesiastics,  unless  it  were  through  prayer  and  exorcism,  they 
had  the  field  almost  to  themselves.  This  had  always  been 
regarded  with  disfavor  by  the  Chm-ch.  As  early  as  706  the  council 
of  Constantinople  had  ordered  the  faithful  not  to  take  medicine 
from  a  Jew,  and  this  command  had  been  incorporated  in  the 
canon  law.'  Another  rule,  adopted  from  the  Lateran  council  of 
1216,  was  that  the  first  duty  of  a  physician  was  to  care  for  the 
soul  of  the  patient  rather  than  for  his  body,  and  to  see  that  he  was 
provided  with  a  confessor — a  duty  which  the  infidel  could  scarce 
be  expected  to  recognize.*  It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  why 
the  general  abhorrence  of  the  Church  for  Moor  and  Jew  should  be 
sharpened  with  peculiar  acerbity  in  regard  to  their  functions  as 
physicians;  why  the  council  of  Valladolid  should  endeavor  to 
alarm  the  people  with  the  assertion  that  they  utilized  the  position 
to  slay  the  faithful,  and  the  council  of  Salamanca,  in  1335,  should 
renew  the  sentence  of  excommunication  on  all  who  should  employ 
them  in  sickness.'    Nominally  the  Church  carried  its  point,  and 


*  Fem^dez  y  Gonzdiez,  p.  289. — Coleccion  de  Privilegios,  VI,  97. — Partidaa, 
P.  VII,  Tit.  xxiv,  ley  3. 

'  Annul.  Novesiens.  ann.  846  (Martene  Ampliss.  Collect.  IV,  538).    Cf.  Gert. 
Episc.  Leodiens.  Lib.  ii,  cap.  41. — Hist.  Treverens.  (D'Achery  Spicileg.  II,  222). 
'  Concil.  QumisGxt.  cap.  xi. — Gration.  cap.  13,  Caus.  xxviii,  Q.  1. 

*  Cap.  13,  Extra,  v,  xxxviii. 

*  Concil.  Salmanticena.  ann.  1335,  cap.  xii  (Aguirre,  V,  269). 
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in  the  prescriptive  laws  of  1412  there  was  embodied  a  provisiott 
imposing  a  fine  of  three  hundred  maravedis  on  any  Moor  or  Jew 
who  should  visit  a  Christian  in  sickness  or  administer  medicine  to 
him/  but  the  prohibition  was  impossible  of  enforcement.  About 
1462,  the  Franciscan;  Alonso  de  Espina,  bitterly  complains  that 
there  is  not  a  noble  or  a  prelate  but  keeps  a  Jewish  devil  as  a 
physician,  although  the  zeal  of  the  Jews  in  Btud3dng  medicine  i& 
simply  to  obtain  an  opportunity  of-  exercising  their  malignity 
upon  Christians;  for  one  whom  they  cure  they  slay  fifty,  and 
when  they  are  gathered  together  they  boast  as  to  which  has 
caused  the  most  deaths,  for  their  law  commands  them  to  spoil 
and  slay  the  faithful.*  It  was  but  a  few  years  after  this  that 
Abiatar  Aben  Crescas,  chief  physician  of  Juan  II  of  Aragon,  the 
father  of  Ferdinand,  vindicated  Jewish  science  by  successfully 
relieving  his  royal  patient  of  a  double  cataract  and  restoring  hi& 
aght.  On  September  11,  1469,  pronouncing  the  aspect  of  the 
stars  to  be  favorable,  he  operated  on  the  right  eye;  the  king, 
delighted  with  his  recovered  vision,  ordered  him  to  proceed  with 
the  left,  but  Abiatar  refused,  alleging  that  the  stars  had  become 
unfavorable,  and  it  was  not  until  October  12  that  he  consented 
to  complete  the  cure.*  The  friars  themselves  believed  as  little  as- 
royalty  in  the  stories  which  they  invented  to  frighten  the  people 
and  create  abhorrence  of  Jewish  physicians.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  the  Ordenanzas  of  1480,  repeated 
the  prohibition  of  their  attending  Christians,  the  Dominicans,  in 
1489,  obtained  from  Innocent  IV  permission  to  employ  them,  not- 
withstanding all  ecclesiastical  censures,  the  reason  jdleged  being 
that  in  Spain  there  were  few  others.* 

The  prescriptive  spirit  which  dominated  the  councils  of  Zamora. 
and  Valladolid  was  not  allowed  to  die  out.  That  of  Tarragona,  in 
1329,  expressied  its  horror  at  the  friendly  companionship  with 
which  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  marriages, 
f  imerals  and  circiuncisions  of  Jews  and  Moors  and  even  of  entering 
into  the  bonds  of  compaternity  with  the  parents  at  the  latter 

'  Ordenamieuto  de  Dofia  Catalina,  n.  10. 

■  Fortalicium  Fidei,  fol.  147^^  (Ed.  1494). 

>  M&riana,  Hist,  de  Eepafia,  VIII,  69  (Ed.  1790). 

*  Ordenanzaa  Reales,  viii,  iu,  18.— Ripoll  BulUr.  Ord.  FF.  PrwJic.  IV,  44. 
As  recently  as  1580  Gregory  XIII  recited  the  prohibitions  of  employing  Jeviah 
physicians  uttered  by  Paul  IV  and  Pius  V  and  deplored  their  inobservance  which 
|H«cipitated  many  souls  to  damnation,  to  prevent  which  he  ordered  their  strict- 
enforcement. — Septimi  Decretal.  Lib.  iii,  Tit.  vi,  cap.  2. 
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ceremony,  all  of  which  it  strictly  forbade  for  the  future.'  A  few 
years  later,  in  1337,  Arnaldo,  Archbishop  of  Tarragona,  addressed 
to  Benedict  XII  a  letter  which  is  a  significant  expression  of  the 
objects  and  methods  of  the  Church.  In  spite,  he  says,  of  the 
vow  taken  by  Jaime  I  when  about  to  conquer  Valencia,  that  he 
would  not  permit  any  Moors  to  remain  there,  the  Christians,  led 
by  blind  cupidity,  allow  them  to  occupy  the  land,  believing  that 
thus  they  derive  larger  revenues — which  is  an  error,  as  the  Abbot 
of  Poblet  has  recently  demonstrated  by  expelling  the  Mudejares 
from  the  possessions  of  the  abbey.  There  are  said  to  be  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  Moorish  fighting  men  in  Valencia,  which  is  a  source 
of  the  greatest  danger,  especially  now  when  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco  is  preparing  to  aid  the  King  of  Granada.  Besides,  many 
enormous  crimes  are  committed  by  Christians,  in  consequence  of 
their  damnable  faiiiiliarity  and  intercourse  with  the  Moors,  who 
blaspheme  the  name  of  Christ  and  exalt  that  of  Mahomet.  "I 
have  heard,"  he  pursues,  '*  the  late  Bishop  of  Valencia  declare,  in 
a  public  sermon,  that  in  that  proA-ince  the  mosques  are  more 
numerous  than  the  churches  and  that  half,  or  more  than  half,  the 
people  are  ignorant  of  the  Lord's  prayer  and  speak  only  Moorish. 
I  therefore  pray  your  clemency  to  proWde  an  appropriate  remedy, 
which  would  seem  impossible  unless  the  Moors  are  wholly  expelled 
and  unless  the  Iving  of  Aragon  lends  liis  aid  and  favor.  The  nobles 
would  be  more  reatUly  brought  to  assent  to  this  if  they  were 
allowed  to  seize  and  sell  the  persons  and  property  of  the  Mude- 
jares as  public  enemies  and  infidels,  and  the  money  thus  obtained 
would  be  of  no  small  service  in  defending  the  kingdom."  The 
Christian  prelate,  not  content  with  directly  asking  the  pope  to 
adopt  this  inhuman  proposition,  sent  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  Jean 
de  Comininges,  Cardinal  of  Porto,  and  begged  him  to  urge  the 
matter  with  Benedict,  and  in  a  second  letter  to  the  carcUnal  he 
explained  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  pope  to  order  the 
king  to  expel  the  Moors;  that  he  would  willingly  obey  as  to  the 
crown  lands,  but  that  a  papal  command  was  indispensable  as  to 
the  lantls  of  others.  It  was  only,  he  ad<led,  the  avarice  of  the 
Christians  wliich  kept  the  Moors  there.'  We  shall  see  how,  two 
hundred  and  seventy  years  later,  an  .Archbishop  of  Valencia 
aided  in  bringing  about  the  final  catastrophe,  by  a  still  greater 

'  Concil.  Tsrraconcns.  ann.  1320  (Aguirre,  VI,  3711. 

'  AgTiirre,  V,  2S0~7.     Pedro  el  Cemnonioao,  the  King  of  Amgon.  was  then 
only  A  boy  of  eighteen,  who  dad  ascended  the  throne  in  January,  1336. 
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display  of  saintly  zeal,  backed  by  precisely  the  same  argu- 
ments. • 
This  constant  pressure  on  the  part  of  their  spiritual  guides 
b^an  to  make  an  impression  on  the  ruling  classes,  and  rt'prcssive 
legislation  becomes  frequent  in  tht:  Cortes.  In  those  of  Soria,  in 
1380,  the  obnoxious  prayer  against  Christians  was  ordered  to  be 
removed  from  Jewish  prayer-books  and  its  recitation  was  for- 
bidden under  heavy  penalties,  while  the  rabbis  were  deprived  of 
jurisdiction  in  criminal  caries  between  their  people.  In  those  of 
Valladolid,  in  1385,  Christians  were  forbidden  to  live  among  Jews, 
Jews  were  prohibited  to  serve  as  tax-collectors,  their  Judges  wero 
inhibited  to  act  in  civil  cases  between  them  and  Christians  and 
numerous  regulations  were  adopted  to  restrain  their  oppression 
of  debtors.'  In  1387,  at  the  C6rtes  of  Briviesca,  Juan  I  enacted 
that  no  Christian  should  keep  in  his  house  a  Jew  or  Moor,  except 
a  slave,  nor  converse  with  one  beyond  what  the  law  allowed, 
inder  the  heavy  penalty  of  6000  maravedi's,  and  no  Jew  or  Moor 
should  keep  Cliristians  in  his  house  under  pain  of  confiscation  of 
all  property  and  corporal  ptmishment  at  the  king's  pleasure.'  It 
seemed  impossible  to  enforce  these  laws,  and  the  Church  inter- 
vened by  assuming  jurisdiction  over  the  matter.  In  1388  the 
council  of  Valencia  re(iuired  the  suspension  of  labor  on  Sundays 
ami  feast-ilays,  and  it  deplored  the  injury  to  the  bodies  and  souls 
of  the  faithful  and  the  scandals  arising  from  the  habitual  inter- 
com-se  between  them  and  the  infidels.  The  dwellings  of  the  latter 
were  ordered  to  be  strictly  separated  from  those  of  the  former; 
where  special  quarters  had  not  been  assigned  to  them,  it  was 
ordered  to  be  done  forthwith  and^  within  two  months,  no  Chris- 
tian should  be  found  dwelling  with  them  nor  they  with  Christians. 
If  they  had  trades  to  work  at  or  merchandise  to  sell  they  could 
come  out  during  the  day,  or  occupy  booths  or  shops  along  the 
streets,  but  at  night  they  must  return  to  the  place  where  they 
kept  their  wives  and  children.' 

This  segregation  of  the  Jews  and  Moors  and  their  strict  con- 
finement to  the  Morerias  and  Juderfas  were  a  practical  method 
of  separating  the  races  which  was  difficult  of  enforcement.  The 
massacres  of  1391  showed  that  there  were  such  quarters  generally 
in  the  larger  cities,  but  residence  therein  seems  not  to  have  been 

*  C6ite4  dc  loH  antiguoD  Rcinos,  II,  311,  322-8. 
'  Ordenanzaa  Rcalcs,  vrii,  iii,  6. 

*  Concil.  Palentin.  aan.  13SS,  cap.  v,  vi  (Aguirre,  V,  300}. 
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obligatory,  and  Jews  and  Moors  who  desired  it  lived  among  the 
Christians.  In  the  restrictive  laws  of  1412,  the  first  place  is  given 
to  this  matter.  Morerfas  and  Juderfas  are  ordered  to  be  estab- 
lished everywhere,  surrounded  with  a  wall  having  only  one  gate. 
Any  one  who  shall  not,  in  eight  days  after  notice,  have  settled 
therein  forfeits  all  his  property  and  is  liable  to  punishment  at  the 
king's  pleasure,  and  severe  penalties  are  provided  for  Christian 
women  who  enter  them.*  An  effort  was  made  to  enforce  these 
regulations,  but  it  seemed  impossible  to  keep  the  races  apart.  In 
1480  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  state  that  the  law  had  not  been 
observed  and  order  its  enforcement,  allowing  two  years  for  the 
establishment  of  the  ghettos,  after  which  no  Jew  or  Moor  shall 
dwell  outside  of  them,  under  the  established  penalties,  and  no 
Christian  woman  be  found  within  them.'  The  time  had  passed  for 
laws  to  be  disregarded  and  this  was  carried  into  effect  with  the 
customary  vigor  of  the  sovereigns.  In  Segovia,  for  instance,  on 
October  29,  1481,  Rodrigo  Alvdrez  Maldonado,  commissioner  for 
the  piu-pose,  summoned  the  representatives  of  the  Jewish  aljama, 
read  to  them  the  Ordenanza,  and  designated  to  them  the  limits 
of  their  Juderia.  All  Christians  resident  therein  were  warned  to 
vacate  within  the  period  designated  by  the  law;  all  Jews  of  the 
district  were  required  to  make  their  abode  there  within  the  same 
time,  and  all  doors  and  windows  of  houses  contiguous  to  the 
boundaries,  on  either  side,  whether  of  Jews  or  Christians,  were 
ordered  to  be  walled  up  or  rendered  impaeaable.  The  segregation 
of  the  Jews  was  to  be  absolute.* 

i  We  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  how  successful  were  the  efforts 
if  the  Church  in  arousing  the  greed  and  fanaticism  of  the  people 

j  And  in  repressing  the  kindly  fellowship  which  had  so  long  existed. 

1  From  this  the  Jews  were  the  earliest  and  greatest  sufferers,  and 
it  is  necessary  here  to  say  only  that  in  the  cruel  laws  which  marked 
tne  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  both  Moor  and  Jew 
were  included  in  the  restrictions  designed  to  humiliate  them  to 
thte  utmost,  to  render  their  lives  a  burden,  to  deprive  them  of  the 

'  Ordenamiento  de  Valladolid,  i,  xi  (Fortalicium  Fidei,  fol.  176). — Fern&idez 
y  Gonz^ez,  pp.  400,  402. 

'  Ordenanzas  Reales,  Tin,  iii,  10,  19. 

'  Padre  Fidel  Fita,  Boletin,  IX,  270-S4,  289,  292.— It  was  not  untU  1555  that 
Paul  IV  adopted  the  same  policy  in  Rome  aad  established  the  Ghetto,  or  Jewish 
quarter. — Septimi  Decretal.  Lib.  v,  Tit.  1,  cap.  4 
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means  of  livelihood  and  to  diminish  their  usefulness  to  the  State. 
These  laws  were  too  severe  for  strict  and  continuous  enforcement, 
but  they  answered  the  purpose  of  inBicting  an  ineffaceable  stigma 
upon  their  victims  and  of  keeping  up  a  wholesome  feehng  of  antag- 
onism on  the  part  of  the  population  at  large.  This  was  directed 
principally  against  the  Jews,  who  were  the  chief  objects  of  clerical 
malignity,  and  it  will  be  our  business  to  examine  how  this  was 
skilfully  developed,  until  it  became  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Inquisition  and  created  for  it,  during  its 
earliest  and  busiest  years,  almost  the  sole  field  of  its  activity. 
Meanwhile  it  may  be  observed  that,  in  the  closing  triumph  over 
Granada,  the  capitulations  accorded  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
were  even  more  liberal  to  Jews  and  Moors  than  those  granted 
froni  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century,  by  such  monarchs 
as  Alfonso  VI,  Ferdinand  III,  Alfonso  X,  and  Jaime  I.  Unless 
they  were  deliberately  designed  as  perfidious  traps,  they  show 
how  little  real  conscientious  conviction  lay  behind  the  elaborately 
stimulated  fanaticism  which  destroyed  the  Jews  and  Mud^jares.* 


*  For  s  series  of  these  capitiiUtiona  see  Coleccioa  de  Documentos  para  la 
Histozia  de  Espafia,  T.  VIII,  pp.  403  aqg. 
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To  appreciate  properly  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  it 
is  requisite  first  to  understand  the  light  in  which  they  were 
regarded  elsewhere  throughout  Christendom  during  the  niedie- 
vaJ  period.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  Church  held  the 
Jew  to  be  a  being  deprived,  by  the  guilt  of  his  ancestors,  of  all 
natural  rights  save  that  of  existence.  The  privileges  accorded 
to  the  Jews  and  the  social  equality  to  which  they  were  adjnitted 
under  the  Carlovingiang  provoked  the  severest  animadver- 
sions of  the  churchmen.'  About  890,  Stephen  Yi  writes  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Narboimc  that  he  has  heard  with  mortal 
anxiety  that  these  enemies  of  God  are  allowed  to  hold  land 
and  that  Christians  dealt  with  these  dogs  and  even  rendered 
service  to  them.'  It  is  true  that  Alexander  III  maintained  the 
ancient  rule  that  they  could  repair  their  existing  synagogues 
hut  not  build  new  ones,  and  Clement  III  honoretl  himself  by 
one  of  the  rare  human  utterances  in  their  favor,  prohibiting 
their  forced  conversion,  their  murder  or  wounding  or  spolia- 
tion, their  deprivation  of  religious  observances,  the  exaction 
of  forced  service  unless  such  was  customar}',  or  the  violation 
of  their  cemeteries  in  search  of  treasure,  and,  moreover,  both 
of  these  decrees  were  embodied  by  Gregory  IX  in  the  canon 
law.'  Yet  tliesp  pmhihitiona  only  point  out  to  us  the  manner 
in  which  popular  zeal  applietl  the  principles  enunciated  by  the 
Church  and,  when  the  council  of  Paris,  in  1212,  forbade,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  Christian  midwives  to  attend  a  Jewess 
in  labor,  it  shows  that  they  were  authoritatively  regarded  as 
less  entitled  than  beasts  to  human  sympathy.* 

How  popular  hostility  was  aroused  and  strengthened  is  illus- 
trated in  a  letter  addressed,  in  1208,  by  Innocent  III  to  the  Count 


'  S.  Agobardi  de  Judairis  Sui>CRtitioiiibu-s;  Ejiisdera  dc  cavenda  Societate 
Jodaica. — Amulonis  Episc.  LiigduDentt.  Lib,  conlm  Judieos  ad  Carolem  Refrem. 
'  Stephani  PP.  VI,  Epist.  2.  »  Cap.  7,  9.  Extra,  Lib.  v.  Tit.  vi. 

*  CoQctl.  Paris,  ana.  1212.  P.  v.  cap.  2  fMartene  Anipliro.  Collrct.  VII,  102). 
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<jf  Nevers.  Although,  he  says,  the  Jews,  against  whom  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cries  aloud,  are  not  to  be  slain,  lest  Chris- 
tians should  forget  the  lUvine  law,  yet  are  they  to  be  scattered 
as  wanderers  over  the  earth,  that  their  faces  may  be  tilled  with 
ignominy  and  they  may  seek  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  Blas- 
phemers of  the  Christian  name  are  not  to  be  cherished  by  princes, 
in  oppression  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  but  are  ratlier  to  be 
repressed  with  servitude,  of  which  they  rendered  themselves 
worthy  when  they  laid  sacrilegious  hands  on  Him,  who  hail 
come  to  give  them  true  freedom,  and  they  cried  that  His  blood 
should  be  upon  them  and  their  children.  Yet  when  prelates 
and  priests  intervene  to  crush  their  nTalicr,  thf^y  laugh  at  excom- 
munication and  nobles  are  found  who  protect  them.  The  Count 
of  Nevers  is  said  to  be  a  defender  of  the  Jews;  if  he  does  not 
dread  the  divine  wrath,  Innocent  threatens  to  lay  hands  on 
him  and  punish  his  disobedience.'  The  Cistercian  Ca'sarius  of 
Heisterbach,  in  his  lUaluguea  for  the  moral  instruction  of  liia 
fellow  monks,  tells  several  stories  which  illastrate  the  uttetr 
contempt  felt  for  the  feelings  and  rights  of  Jews,  and  in  one  of 
them  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  curious  popular  belief  that  the 
Jews  had  a  vile  odor,  which  they  lost  in  baptism — a  belief  pro- 
longed, at  least  in  Spain,  until  the  seventeenth  century  was 
well  advanced.'  Even  so  enlightened  a  prelate  as  Cardinal 
Pierre  d'Ailly,  in  1416,  reproves  the  sovereigns  of  Chnstendom 
for  their  liberaUty  towards  the  Jews,  which  he  can  attribute 
only  to  the  \'ile  love  of  gain;  if  Jews  are  allowed  to  remain,  it 
should  be  only  as  servants  to  Christians."  General  prohibitions 
of  maltreatment  availed  little  when  prelate  and  priest  were 
busy  in  inflaming  popular  aversion  and  popes  were  found  to 
threaten  any  prince  hardy  enough  to  interpose  and  protect  the 
unfortunate  race. 

Of  course  under  such  impulsion  there  was  scant  ceremony 
in  dealing  with  these  outcasts  in  any  way  that  religious  ardor 
might  suggest.     When,  in  1009,  the  Saracens  captured  Jerusa- 

*  Innocent.  PP.  Ill,  Re^«t.  x,  190.  Cf.  F:pistt.  Select.  S«?c.  XIII,  T.  I,  p. 
414  (Peril). 

*  Cir^ar.  Hciaterb.  Dial.  Mime.  Dist.  ii,  cap.  xxiv,  xxv. — Denialdez,  Hifit.  de 
lo9  Reye-H  Calfilicos,  cap.  xliLi. — Vicente  da  Costa  Mattos,  Brevf?  Diwurso  rontra 
a  henticA  Porfitlia  do  Judatsmo,  foL  131,  132,  134  (Ltsboa.  1623).— Bodleian 
Libran%  MSH.  .\rrh.  S.  130. 

*  P.  de  Alliaco  Canoo.  Refonnat.  cap.  xliii  (Von  der  Hardt.  ConciL  Constant. 
I.  \-ni,  430-1) 
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lem  and  destroyed  the  church  of  tlie  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  rage  # 
aud  iudignaliou  of  Kurope  assumed  so  tlireateumg  a  form  that  '\ 
luulLitudes  of  Jews  took  refuge  in  baptisiii.'  When  religious 
exaltation  culminated  in  the  Cruj^ades,  it  seemed  to  those  who 
assumed  the  cross  a  folly  to  redeem  Palestine  while  leaving 
beliind  the  impious  race  that  liad  crucified  the  Lord,  and  every- 
where, in  1096,  the  assembling  of  crusaders  was  the  signal  for 
Jewish  massacre.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  recount  in  detail 
the  dreary  catalogue  of  wholesale  slaughters  which  for  centuries 
disgraced  Europe,  whenever  fanaticism  or  the  disappearance 
of  a  child  gave  rise  to  stories  of  the  murder  rite,  or  a  blood-  J 
stained  host  suggested  sacrilege  committed  on  the  sacrament,  ( 
or  some  passing  evil,  such  as  an  epidemic,  aroused  the  populace  1 
to  bloodshed  and  rapine.  The  medieval  chronicles  are  full  oT 
such  terrible  scenes,  in  which  cruelty  and  greed  assumed  the 
cloak  of  zeal  to  avenge  God;  and  when,  in  rare  instances,  the/ 
authorities  protected  the  defenceless,  it  was  ascribed  to  un- 
worthy motives,  as  in  the  case  of  Johann  von  Kraichbau,  Bishop 
of  Speyer,  who,  in  1096,  not  only  saved  some  Jews  but  beheaded 
their  assailants  and  was  accused  of  being  heavily  bribed;  nor 
did  Frederic  Barbarossa  and  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  escape  similar 
imputations.'  It  was  safer  and  more  profitable  to  combiQe 
piety  and  plunder  as  when,  in  April,  1182,  Pliihp  Augustus 
ordered  all  Jews  to  leave  France  by  St.  John's  day,  confiscating 
their  landed  property  and  allowing  thent  to  take  their  personal 
effects.  His  grandson,  the  saintly  Louis,  resorted  without 
scruple  to  replenislung  his  treasury  by  ransoming  the  Jews  and 
the  latter's  grandson,  PhiUppe  le  Bel,  was  still  more  unscrupu- 
lous in  1306,  when,  by  a  concerted  movement,  be  seized  all  the 
Jews  in  his  dominions,  stripped  them  of  property,  and  banished 
them  under  pain  of  death.  In  England  Iving  John,  in  1210, 
cast  Jews  into  prison  and  tortured  them  for  ransom,  and  his 
grandson,  Edward  I,  followed  the  example  of  Philip  Augustus 
80  effectually  that  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  return  until  the 
time  of  Cromwell.' 

*  Chron.  Turonens.  ann.  10(19. 

'  B«;rthold.  OniHiaut.  ann.  10&6.— Ottou.  FristDgens.  de  Gc«t.  Frid.  I,  Lib.  i, 
cap.  J7. — Vitoduran.  Oiron.  ann.  1336. — Gesta  Treviror.  Archiepp.  aim.  1337. 

'  Bigord.  de  QtaX.  Phil.  Aug.  ann.  1182  — Vaiasettc,  Hist.  Gcd.  dc  Langupdoej 
Vtn,  1191-2  (Ed.  Privnt).— Xicli.  Trivf^tti  Chiwn.  ann.  1189.— Ouill.  Nnngiac. 
Contin.  ann.  1306. — Matt.  Paris.  Hist.  Angl.  ana.  1210. — Matt.  Westmonast. 
ano.  12D0. 
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Spain  remained  so  long  isolated  from  the  movements  which 
agitated  the  rest  of  Christendom  that  the  abhorrence  for  the 
Jew,  taught  by  the  Church  and  reduced  to  practice  in  so  many- 
ways  by  the  people,  was  late  in  development.  In  the  deluge 
of  the  Saracen  conquest  and  in  the  fierce  struggles  of  the  early 
Reconquest,  the  antipathy  so  savagely  expressed  in  the  Gothic 
legislation  seemed  to  pass  away,  possibly  because  there  could 
have  been  but  few  Jews  among  the  rude  mountaineers  of  Galicia 
and  Asturias.  It  is  true  that  the  Wisigothic  laws,  in  the  Romance 
version  known  as  the  Fuero  Juzgo,  remained  nominally  in  force; 
it  is  also  true  that  a  law  was  interpolated  in  the  Fuero,  which 
seems  to  indicate  a  sudden  recrudescence  of  fanaticism  after  a 
long  interval  of  comparative  toleration.  It  provides  that  if  a 
Jew  loyally  embraces  the  faith  of  Christ,  he  shall  have  license 
to  trade  in  all  things  with  Christians,  but  if  he  subsequently 
relapses  into  Judaism  his  person  and  property  are  forfeit  to  the 
king;  Jews  persisting  in  their  faith  shall  not  consort  with  Chris- 
tians, but  may  trade  with  each  other  and  pay  taxes  to  the  king. 
Their  houses  and  slaves  and  laruls  and  orchards  and  vineyards, 
which  they  may  Jiave  bought  from  Cliristians,  even  though 
the  purchase  be  of  old  date,  are  declared  confiscated  to  the  king, 
who  may  bestow  them  on  whom  he  pleases.  If  any  Jew  trades 
in  violation  of  this  law  he  shall  become  a  slave  of  the  king,  with 
sdl  his  property.  Christians  shall  not  trade  with  Jews;  if  a  noble 
does  so,  he  shall  forfeit  three  pounds  of  gold  to  the  king;  on 
transactions  of  more  than  two  puumis,  the  excess  is  forfeit  to 
the  king,  together  with  three  doblas;  if  the  offender  is  a  com- 
moner, he  shall  receive  three  bmidred  lashes.^ 

The  dale  of  this  law  is  uncertain,  but  it  presupposes  a  con- 
siderable anterior  period  of  toleration,  during  wliich  Jews  had 
multiplied  and  had  become  possessed  of  landed  wealth.  To 
what  extent  it  may  have  been  enforced  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing,  but  its  observance  must  only  have  been  temporary, 
for  such  glimpses  as  we  get  of  the  condition  of  the  Jews  up  to 
the  fourteenth  century  are  wholly  incompatible  with  the  fierce 
proscription  of  the  Gothic  laws.  As  the  Spanish  kingdoms 
organized  themselves,  the  Fuero  Juzgo  for  the  most  part  was 
superseded  by  a  crowd  of  local  fueros,  carias-pueblas  and  cus- 
toms defining  the  franchises  of  each  community,  and  we  have 
seen  in  the  preceding  chapter  how  in  these  both  Moor  and  Jew 

*  Fuero  Jucgo,  Lib.  xii.  Tit.  ii,  ley  18w 
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were  recognized  as  sharing  in  the  common  rights  of  citizenship 
and  how  fulJy  the  freeiiorn  of  Iratle  between  all  classes  was 
permitted.  In  1251  the  Fuero  Juzgo  was  formally  abrogated 
in  Aragon  by  Jaime  I,  who  forbade  it  to  be  cited  in  the  courts 
— a  measure  whicii  infers  that  it  had  practically  become  obsolete.* 
In  Castile  it  lingered  sonipwhat  longer  and  traces  of  its  exist- 
ence are  to  be  found  in  some  places  until  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.^  The'sc,  however,  are  not  to  be  construed  as 
referring  to  the  provisions  respecting  Jews,  which  had  long  been 
superseiied. 

In  fact,  the  Jews  formed  too  large  and  important  a  portion^^'' 
of  tlie  population  to  be  treated  without  consideration.  The 
sovereigns,  involved  permanently  in  struggles  with  the  Saracen 
and  with  mutinous  nobles,  found  it  neces.sary  to  utilize  all  the 
resources  at  their  command,  whether  in  money,  intelligence, 
or  military  service.  In  the  first  two  of  these  the  Jews  stood 
pre-eminent,  nor  were  they  remiss  in  the  latter.  On  the  disas- 
trous field  of  Zalaca,  in  1086,  forty  thousand  Jews  are  said  to 
have  followed  the  banner  of  Alfonso  VI,  and  the  slaughter  they 
endured  proved  their  devotion,  while,  at  the  defeat  of  Uclcs  in 
1108,  they  composed  nearly  the  whole  left  wing  of  the  Castilian 
host.'  In  1285  we  hear  of  Jews  and  Moors  aiding  the  Aragonese 
in  their  assaults  on  the  retreating  forces  of  Philippe  le  Hardi.* 
As  regards  money,  the  traffic  and  finance  of  Spain  were  largely 
in  their  hands,  and  they  furnished,  with  the  Moors,  the  readiest 
source  from  which  to  derive  revenue.  Every  male  who  had 
married,  or  who  had  reached  the  age  of  20,  paid  an  annual  poll 
tax  of  three  gold  maravedls;  there  were  also  a  number  of  im- 
post«  peculiar  to  them,  and,  in  addition,  they  shared  with  the 
rest  of  the  population  in  the  complicated  and  ruinous  .system 
of  taxation — the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  servicios,  the  pedi- 
das  and  ayudas,  the  sacos  and  paslos  and  the  alcavalas.  Be.**ide8 
this  they  a'wisted  in  supporting  the  municipalities  or  the  lord- 
ships and  prelacies  under  which  they  lived,  with  the  tallas,  the 
pastos,  the  ninths  or  elevenths  of  merchandise  and  the  -peajea 
and  barcajes,  the  pontazgos  and  portazgos,  or  tolls  of  various  kinds 


*  M«rca  Uispanica,  p.  1430. 

*  CnWcion  de  Priv-ilDgios,  VI,  06  (Madrid,  1833).— Memorial  hist.  espaSol,  I, 
38.  124;  IT.  71. 

■  Amador  de  los  Rios,  I,  185-fl,  ISfl. 

*  Contin.  Gerardi  de  Fracheto,  ano.  1286  (Dom  Bouquet,  XXJ,  7). 
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which  were  heavier  on  Ihem  than  on  Christians,  and,  moreover, 
the  Church  received  from  them  the  customary  tithej?,  oblations, 
and  first-fruits.'  The  revenues  from  the  Jewish  aljamas,  or  com- 
munities, were  always  regarded  as  among  the  surest  resources 
of  the  crown. 

The  shrewd  intelUgence  and  practical  abiUty  of  the  Jews, 
moreover,  rendered  their  services  iii  public  affairs  almost  indis- 
pensable. It  was  in  vain  that  the  council  of  Rome,  in  1078, 
renewed  the  old  prohibitions  to  contide  to  them  functions 
which  would  place  them  in  commaml  over  Chrlstian.s  and  equally 
in  vain  that,  in  1081,  Gregory  VII  adiiressed  to  Alfonso  VI  a 
vehement  remonstrance  on  the  subject,  assuring  him  that  to 
do  so  was  to  oppress  the  Church  of  God  and  exalt  the  synagogue 
of  Satan,  and  that  in  seeking  to  please  the  enemies  of  Clirist  he 
was  contemning  Christ  himself.^  In  fact,  the  most  glorious 
centuries  of  the  Reconquest  were  those  in  which  the  Jews  en- 
joyed the  greatest  power  in  the  courts  of  kings,  prelates  and 
nobles,  in  Castile  and  Aragon.  The  treavsurieji  of  the  kingdoms 
were  virtually  in  thpir  hands,  and  it  was  their  skill  in  organizing 
the  supplies  that  rendered  practicable  the  enterprises  of  such 
monarchs  aa  Alfonso  VI  and  VII,  Fernamlo  III  and  Jaime  L* 
To  treat  them  as  the  Goths  had  done,  or  as  the  Church  pre- 
scribed, had  become  a  manifest  impo.ssibility. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was  natural  that  their  numbers 
should  increase  until  they  formed  a  notable  portion  of  the  jwpu- 
lation.  Of  this  an  estimate  can  be  made  from  a  repardmienio, 
or  assessment  of  taxes,  iu  12S4,  which  shows  that  in  Castile 
they  paid  a  poll  tax  of  2,561,855  gold  maravedis,  which  at  three 
niaravedis  per  head  infers  &  total  of  853,951  married  or  adult 
males.*  This  large  aggregate  was  thoroughly  organized.  Each 
aljama  or  community  had  its  rabbis  with  a  Eabb  Mayor  at  its 


'  Amador  dc  los  Rios,  11,  67, — BenavidM,  Mcmoriaa  de  Fernando  TV,  II,  331. 

It  iadicatea  the  independent  position  of  Jews  and  Moore  that  they  refiwed  to 
pay  tithes  on  \snds  acquired  from  Christiaos  and  their  liability  vros  enforced  onlv 
after  a  vistorous  and  prolong^'d  st-nifwlc. — See  Cop.  IS,  Extra,  Lib,  v,  Tit.  xix 
(Concil.  Lat«ran.  R^.— Innocent.  PP.  Ill,  llcgest.  >nu,  .50;  x,  61. — COnoU 
TarraconcnH,  ann.  1291  (AguiiTP,  VI,  292),--C'outil.  Zamorens.  ann.  1313,  rap.  x 
(Anwlor  de  los  Rioh,  II,  5(H). — Memorial  hint,  eapiifiol,  I.  ."W,  IfiO.^Femdndei 
y  GonxAlez,  pp.  348.  355.  380,  389.— Benavides,  op.  cU.  II,  539.  541. 

'  ConcU.  Roman.  V,  ann.  107S  (Migne's  Patrologia,  CXLVITI,  799).— Gregor. 
PP.  Vn,  Regest,  ix,  2. 

'  Amador  de  los  Rios,  I,  28-9.  *  Ibidem,  II,  38. 
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head.  Then  each  district,  comprising  one  or  more  Christian 
bishoprics,  was  presided  over  by  a  Rabb  Mayor,  and,  above  ail, 
was  the  Gaon  or  Nassi,  the  prince,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that 
the  laws  of  the  race,  both  civil  and  religious,  were  observed  in 
their  purity.'  As  we  have  already  seen,  all  questions  between 
themselves  were  settletl  before  their  own  judges  under  their 
own  code,  and  even  wlien  a  Jew  was  prosecuted  criminally  by 
the  king,  he  was  punishable  in  accordance  with  his  own  law.' 
So  complete  was  the  respect  paid  to  this  that  their  Sabbaths 
and  other  feasts  were  held  inviolate;  on  these  days  they  could 
not  be  summoned  to  court  or  be  interfered  with  except  by  arrest 
for  crime.     Even  polygamy  was  allowed  to  them.'      ' 

While  their  religion  and  laws  were  thus  respected,  they  were 
retjuired  to  respect  Christianity.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
read  or  keep  hooks  contrary  to  their  own  law  or  to  the  Christian 
law.  Proselytisni  from  Christianity  was  punishable  by  death 
and  confiscation,  and  any  insults  offered  to  God,  the  Virgin,  or 
the  saint-s,  were  visited  with  a  fine  of  ten  maravedfs  or  a  hun- 
dred lashes.*  Yet,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  intliguant  Lucas  of 
Tuy,  writing  about  1230,  these  simple  restraints  were  scarce 
enforced.  The  heretic  Cathari  of  Leon,  he  tells  us,  were  wont  to 
circumcise  themselves  in  order,  untler  the  guise  of  Jews,  to 
propoimd  heretical  dogmas  and  dispute  with  Christians;  what 
they  dared  not  utter  as  heretics  they  could  freely  ilisseminate 
as  Jews.  The  governors  and  judges  of  the  cities  listened  approv- 
ingly to  heresies  put  forth  by  Jews,  who  were  their  friends  and 
familiars,  and  if  any  one,  inflamed  by  pious  seal,  angere<l  these 
Jews,  he  was  treated  as  if  he  had  touched  the  apple  of  the  eye 
of  the  ruler;  they  also  taught  other  Jews  to  blaspheme  Christ 
and  thus  the  Catholic  faith  was  perverte<l.' 

This  represents  a  laxity  of  toleration  impossible  in  any  other 
land  at  the  period,  yet  the  Spanish  Jews  were  not  wholly  shielded 
from  inroads  of  foreign  fanaticism.  Before  the  crusading  spirit 
had  been  organized  for  the  conquest  of  thp  Holy  Land,  ardent 
knights  sometimes  came  to  wage  war  with  the  Spanish  Saracens, 


\. 


»  Amador  delosRios,  11.  74-5.  '  Leyw  de  E»lilo.  R9~90. 

•  El  Fuero  Real,  Lib.  iv,  Tit.  iv,  ley  7.— Partidas,  vii,  xxiv,  5.  In  1322  Jaime 
n  of  Araetm  forbids  thr  molestation  of  Strogo  Mc-rcadell,  a  Jew,  for  takiiig  a 
aecond  wile. — Coleocion  de  Dociimi'iilos  dc  U  Corona  de  Aragpn,  VI,  240. 

•  F.I  Fuero  Real.  Lib.  iv.  Tit.  ii.  leyes  1,  2,  3. 

•  Luce  Tudens.  de  altera  \\U\  m,  3. 
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ly^wand  their  religious  fervor  was  aggrieved  by  the  freedom  en- 
'/7'"  joyed  by  the  Jews.  About  1068,  bands  of  these  strangers  treated 
them  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do  at  home,  slaying  and  plun- 
dering them  without  mercy.  The  Cliurch  of  Spain  was  as  yet 
Tincontaminated  by  race  hatretl  and  the  bishops  interposed  to 
save  the  victims.  For  this  they  were  warmly  praised  by  Alex- 
ander II,  who  denounced  tlie  crusaders  as  acting  either  from 
foolish  ignorance  or  blind  eupiditj'.  Those  whom  they  would 
slay,  he  said,  were  perhaps  predestined  by  God  to  salvation; 
he  cited  Gregory  I  to  the  same  effect  and  pointed  out  the  tliffer- 
ence  between  Jews  and  Saracens,  the  latter  of  whom  make  war 
on  Christians  and  could  justly  be  assailed.'  Had  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter  always  been  so  worthily  filletl,  infinite  misery  might 
have  been  averted  and  the  history  of  Christendom  been  spared 
some  of  its  most  repulsive  pages. 

When  the  crusading  spirit  extended  to  Spain,  it  sometimes 
aroused  similar  tendencies.  In  1108,  ArcUbLsliop  Bernardo  of 
Toledo  took  tlie  cross  and  religious  exaltation  was  ardent.  The 
disastrous  rout  of  Ucles  came  and  was  popularly  ascribed  to 
the  Jews  in  the  Castilian  army,  arousing  indignation  which 
manifested  itself  in  a  massacre  at  ToJedo  and  in  the  burning  of 
synagogues.  Alfonso  \'I  vainly  endeavored  to  detect  and  pun- 
ish those  responsible  and  his  death,  in  1109,  was  foUowe*!  by 
similar  outrages  which  remained  unavenged.'  This  was  a  spo- 
radic outburst  which  soon  exhausted  itself.  A  severer  trial  rarne 
from  abroatl,  when,  in  12H},  the  Legate  Arnaud  of  Xarbonne 
led  his  crusading  hosts  to  the  assistance  of  Alfonso  IX.  Al- 
though their  zeal  for  the  faith  was  exhausted  by  the  capture 
of  Calatrava  and  few  of  them  remained  to  share  in  the  crown- 
ing glories  of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa,  their  arrlor  was  sufficient 
to  prompt  an  onslaught  on  the  unoffending  Jew.*?.  The  native 
nobles  sought  in  vain  to  protect  the  victims,  who  were  ma.ssa- 
cred  without  mercy,  so  that  Abravanel  declares  this  to  liave 
been  one  of  the  bloodiest  persecutions  that  they  had  suffered 
and  that  more  Jews  fled  from  Spain  than  Moses  led  out  of  Egypt.* 
This  had  no  permanent  influence  on  the  condition  of  the 
Spanish  Hebrews.    During  the  long  reigns  of  San  Fernando  III 

•  Alr>x.  PP  II.  Kpist.  101  (Decreti  Conflid.  xxiu,  Q.  viii,  cap.  U). 
>  Amador  do  los  Kios,  1,  lS'J-90. 

'  Rodc-rici  Toleti  tie  Rebus  UiApan.  vm,  2,  6.— Malo,  HUloire  des  Juif8,  p.  267 
(Paris,  1S26). 
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and  Alfonso  X  of  Castilp  and  of  Jaime  I  of  Aragon,  covering 
the  greater  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  services  which 
they  rendered  to  the  monarchs  were  repaid  with  increasing 
favor  and  protection.  After  Jaime  had  conquered  Minorca 
he  took,  in  1247,  all  Jews  settling  there  under  the  royal  safe- 
guard and  threatened  a  fine  of  a  thousand  gold  pieces  for  wrong 
inflicted  on  any  of  them  and,  in  1250,  he  rc(iuired  that  Jewish 
as  well  as  Christian  testimony  must  be  furnished  in  all  actions, 
civil  or  criminal,  brought  by  Christians  against  Jews.  So,  when 
in  1306  Philippe  te  Ik'l  expelled  the  Jews  from  France  and  those 
of  Majorca  feared  the  same  fate,  Jaime  II  reassured  Ihem  by 
pledging  the  royal  faith  that  they  should  remain  forever  in  the 
land,  with  full  security  for  person  and  property,  a  pledge  con- 
firmed, in  1311,  by  his  son  and  successor  Sancho.'  In  Castile, 
when  San  Fernando  conquered  Se^nlle,  in  1244,  he  gave  to  the 
Jews  a  large  space  in  the  city,  and,  in  <lefiance  of  the  canons, 
he  allotted  to  them  four  Moorish  mosques  to  be  converted  into 
synagogues,  thus  founding  the  aljama  of  Seville,  destined  to 
a  history  so  deplorable.  Alfonso  X,  during  his  whole  reign, 
patronized  Jcwisli  men  of  learning,  whom  he  em]>Ioycd  in  trans- 
lating works  of  value  from  Arabic  and  Hebrew;  he  built  for 
them  an  observatory  in  Seville^  where  were  made  the  records 
embodied  in  the  Alfonsine  Tables;  he  permitt.e<l  those  of  Toletlo 
to  erect  the  magnificent  synagogue  now  known  as  Santa  Marfa 
la  Blanca,  and  Jew.s  fondly  relate  that  tlie  Hebrew  school,  which 
lae  transferred  from  C6rdova  to  Toledo,  numbered  twelve  thou- 
sand students.'  He  was  prompt  to  maintain  their  |irivileges, 
and,  when  the  Jews  of  Burgos  complained  that  in  mixed  suits 
the  alcaldes  would  grant  appeals  to  him  when  the  Christian 
suitor  was  defeaterl,  while  refusing  them  to  defeate<l  Jews,  he 
at  once  put  an  end  to  the  di.sorimination,  a  decree  which  Sancho 
IV  enforcetl  with  a  penalty  of  a  hundred  maravedis  when,  in 
1295,  the  complaint  was  repeated.'  Vet  Alfonso,  in  his  systematic 
code  known  as  the  Partidas,  which  was  not  confirmed  by  the 
O'lrtea  until  1348,  allowe<i  himself  to  be  influenced  by  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Church  and  the  maxims  of  the  imperial  jurispru- 
dence.   He  accepted  the  doctrine  of  the  canons  that  the  Jew 

»  ■^nUBnuc\'a,  Viftite  Uterario,  XXII,  328,  329,  333. 

>  Amador  de  loe  Rios,  I,  370,  447-51. — I^lndo's  Hislor>*  of  the  Jews  of  Spain, 
p.  68. 

■  Leyes  nucvas,  Ndiu.  XII,  xnz.  Cf.  Ley?  (.^cubLila.Cddigosaatiguos,  I,  182). 
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was  merely  suflfered  to  Eve  in  captivity  among  Christians;  he 
was  forbidden  to  speak  ill  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  any  at- 
tempt at  proselytism  was  punished  with  death  and  confisca- 
tion. The  innrder  rite  was  alluded  to  as  a  rumor,  but  in  case 
it  was  practised  it  was  a  capital  offence  and  the  culprits  were 
to  be  tried  before  the  king  himself.  Jews  were  ineligible  to  any 
office  in  which  they  could  oppress  Christians:  they  were  for- 
bidden to  have  Christian  servants,  and  the  purchase  of  a  Chris- 
tian slave  involved  the  death  punishment.  They  were  not  to 
associate  with  Christians  in  eating,  drinking,  and  bathing  and 
the  amour  of  a  Jew  with  a  Christian  woman  incurred  death. 
While  Jewish  physicians  might  prescribe  for  Christian  patients, 
the  medicine  must  be  compounded  by  a  Chri.stian,  and  the 
wearing  of  the  hateful  distinctive  badge  was  ordered  under 
penalty  of  ten  gold  maravedis  or  of  ten  lashes.  At  the  same 
time  Christians  were  strictly  forbidden  to  commit  any  wrong 
on  the  person  or  property  of  Jews  or  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  their  religious  observances,  and  no  coercion  was  to  be  used 
to  induce  them  to  baptism,  for  Christ  wishes  only  willing  service.* 
This  was  prophetic  of  evil  days  in  the  future  and  the  reign 
of  Alfonso  proved  to  be  the  culminating  point  of  Jewish  pros- 
perity. The  capital  and  commerce  of  the  lanci  were  to  a  great 
extent  in  their  hands;  they  managed  its  finances  and  collected 
its  revenues.  King,  noble  and  prelate  entrusted  their  affairs 
to  Jew.s,  whose  influence  consequently  was  felt  everywhere.  To 
precipitate  them  from  this  position  to  the  servitude  prescribed 
by  the  canons  requireil  a  prolonged  struggle  ami  may  be  said 
to  have  taken  its  remote  origin  in  an  attempt  at  their  conver- 
tton.  In  1263  the  Dominican  Fray  Pablo  Christiil,  a  convertcil 
Jew,  challenged  the  greatest  rabbi  of  the  day,  Moseh  aben  Naj- 
man,  to  a  disputation  which  was  presided  over  by  Jaime  I  in 
his  Barcelona  palace.  Each  champion  of  course  boasted  of 
victory;  the  king  dismissed  Nachmaniiles  not  only  with  honor 
but  with  the  handsome  reward  of  three  hundred  pieces  of  gold, 
but  he  ordere<i  certain  Jewish  books  to  be  burnt  and  blas- 
phemous passages  in  the  Talmud  to  be  expunged.'    He  further 


■ 


'  Partidaa,  P.  \1I,  Tit.  xxiv.  The  prox-isinn  rnmishing  with  death  male  Jews 
for  initTHJurse  with  Clirislian  wfimen  only  expressed  existinR  lp(risJation.  pven 
when  the  wiinian  xvtm  n  proHtitiitp. — IV?nnv|de«,  Memoritut  de  Fernando  I\'.  11, 210. 

'  Villanurva,  Viage  Litprario,  .XIII,  332.— R.  N'achmanidis  Dii^putAtio  ( Wa^en- 
seilii  Tela  Iipiea  Satanie). — Onlepcian  de  Dncumentos  de  la  C.  de  Aragon,  VI,  166. 
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issued  a  decree  ordering  all  his  faithful  Jews  to  assemble  and 
listen  reverently  to  Fray  Pablo  whenever  he  de.sired  to  dispute 
with  them,  to  furnish  him  with  what  books  he  desired,  and  to 
defray  his  expensps,  which  they  could  deduct  from  their  tribute/ 
Two  years  later  Fray  Pablo  challenged  another  prominent 
Hebrew,  the  Rabbi  Ben-Astruch,  chief  of  the  synagogue  of 
Gerona,  who  refused  until  he  had  the  pledge  of  King  Jaime,  and 
of  the  great  Dominican  St.  Ramon  de  Penafort,  that  he  should 
not  be  held  accountable  for  what  he  might  utter  in  debate,  but 
when,  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of  Gerona,  Ben-Astruch 
wrote  out  his  argument,  the  frailes  Pablo  and  Ramon  accused 
him  of  blasphemy,  for  it  was  manifestly  impossible  that  a  Jew 
could  defend  his  strict  monotheism  and  Messianic  belief  without 
a  course  of  reasoning  that  would  appear  blasphemous  to  sus- 
ceptible theologians.  The  rabbi  alleged  the  royal  pledge;  Jaime 
proposed  that  he  should  be  banished  for  two  years  and  his  book 
be  burnt,  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the  Dominican  frailes  and 
he  dismissed  the  matter,  forbidding  the  prosecution  of  the  rabbi 
except  before  himself.  Appeal  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
Clement  IV,  who  addressed  King  Jaime  in  \STathful  mood, 
blaming  him  for  the  favor  shown  to  Jews  and  ordering  him  to 
deprive  tliem  of  office  and  to  depress  and  trample  on  them; 
Ben-.-Vstruch  especially,  he  said,  should  be  matle  an  example 
without,  however,  mutilating  or  sla}'ing  him.'  This  explosion 
of  papal  indignation  fell  harmless,  but  the  zeal  of  the  Dominicans 
hail  been  inflamed  and  in  laboring  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews  they  not  unnaturally  aroused  antagonism  toward  those 
who  refused  to  abandon  their  faith.  So  long  before  as  1242, 
Jaime  had  issued  an  edict,  confirmed  by  Innocent  IV  in  1245, 
empowering  the  Mendicant  friars  to  have  free  access  to  Juderfas 
and  Morerfas,  to  assemble  the  inhabitants  and  compel  them  to 
listen  to  sermons  intended  for  their  conversion."  The  Dominicans 
now  availed  themselves  of  tliis  with  such  \ngor  and  excited 
such  hostility  to  the  Jews  that  Jaime  was  obliged  to  step  for- 
ward for  their  protection.  He  assured  the  aljamas  that  they 
were  not  accountable  for  what  was  contained  in  their  books. 


'  Biilnrio  de  la  Orden  de  Santiago,  lib.  Ill,  fol.  546  {,\rcluvo  hist,  n&donal  de 
MadridV 

»  Coloccinn  de  DocmncntOB,  VI,  167. — Villanueva,  XITI,  338. — Ripoil  Hiillar 
Ord.  Predic.  I,  479.  »  Aguirre,  VI,  a09. 
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unless  it  was  to  the  dishonor  of  Christ,  the  V'irgin  and  the  saints, 
and  all  accusations  must  be  submitted  to  him  in  person; 
their  freedom  of  trade  was  not  to  be  curtailed;  meat  slaugh- 
tered by  them  could  be  freely  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Judertaa, 
but  not  elsewhere;  dealing  in  skins  was  not  to  be  interfered 
with;  their  synagogues  and  cemeteries  were  to  be  subject  to 
their  exclusive  control;  their  right  to  receive  interest  on  loans 
was  not  to  be  impaired  nor  their  power  to  collect  debts;  they 
were  not  to  be  compelled  to  listen  to  the  friars  outside  of  their 
Juderfas,  because  otherwise  they  were  liable  to  insult  and  flis- 
honor,  nor  were  the  frailes  when  prcacliing  in  the  synagogues 
to  be  accompanied  by  disorderly  mobs,  but  at  most  by  ten  dis- 
creet Christians;  finally,  no  novel  limitations  were  to  be  imposed 
on  them  except  by  royal  conimaml  after  hearing  them  in  oppo- 
sition.^ 

These  proWsions  indicate  the  direction  in  which  Dominican 
zeal  was  striving  to  curtail  the  priWIeges  so  long  enjoyed  by 
the  Jews  and  the  royal  intention  to  protect  them  against  local 
legislation,  which  had  doubtless  been  attempted  under  this 
'  impulsion.  They  were  not  remiss  in  gratitude,  for  when,  in 
1274,  Jaime  attended  the  council  of  Lyons,  they  contributed 
seventy-one  thousand  sueldos  to  enable  him   to  appear  with 

(I     fitting  magnificence.'    The  royal  protection  was  speedily  needed, 
j     for  the  tide  of    persecuting  zeal  was  rising  among  the  clergy 
and,  shortly  after  his  return  from  Lyons,  on  a  Good  Friday, 
the  ecclesiastics  of  Gerona  rang  the  bells,  summoned  the  popu- 
/      lace  and  attacked  the  Juderi'a,  wliich  was  one  of   the  largest 
I       and  most  flourisliing  in  Catalonia.    They  would  have  succeeded 
j       in  destroying  it  but  for  the  interposition  of  Jaime,  who  chanced 
to  be  in  the  city  and  who  defended  the  Jews  with  force  of  arms." 
After  the  death  of  Jaime,  in  1270,  the  ecclesiastics  seem  to 
have  thought   that  they  could  safely  obey  the  commands  of 
Clement  IV,  especially  as  Nicholas  IV,  in  1278,  instructed  the 
Dominican  general  to  depute  pious  brethren  everywhere  to  con- 
voke the  Jews  and  labor  for  their  conversion,  ^ith   the  signifi- 
cant addition  that  lists  of  those  refusing  baptism  were  to  be 
marie  out  and  submitted  to  him,  when  he  would  determine  what 
was  to  be  done  with  them.*     How  the  frailes  interpreted  the 

*  Coleccton  de  E)ocumentofl.  VI.  170.  '  AniAdor  de  los  Rioa,  I,  43S. 

Flores,  Espafia  Sagrada,  XL^\^  298. 
Septimi  Decretal.  Lib.  v,  Tit.  i,  cap.  2. 
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papal  utterances  is  iniHcated  in  a  letter  of  Pedro  ITT  to  Pedro  \ 
Bishop  of  Gerona,  in  April  of  this  same  year,  1278,  reeiting  that  / 
he  had  already  appealed  repeatedly  to  him  to  put  an  end  to  the 
assaults  of  the  clergy  on  the  Jews,  and  now  he  learns  that  they 
have  again  attacked  the  Juderfa,  stoning  it  from  the  tower  of 
the  cathedral  and  from  their  own  houses  and  then  assaulting  it, 
laying  waste  the  gardens  and  vineyards  of  the  Jews  and  even 
destroying  their  graves  and,  when  the  royal  herald  stood  up 
to  forbid  the  work,  drowning  his  voice  with  yells  and  derisions. 
Pedro  accuses  the  bishop  ()f  stimulating  the  clergy  to  these 
outrages  and  orders  liim  to  put  a  stop  to  it  and  punish  the 
offenders.'  He  was  still  more  energetic  when  the  French  crusade 
under  Philippe  le  TTarch  was  advancing  to  the  siege  of  Gerona, 
in  1285,  and  his  Moorish  soldiers  in  the  garrison  undertook  to 
sack  the  Call  J-uh'ck,  or  Juderfa,  when  he  threw  himself  among 
them,  mace  in  hand,  struck  down  a  number  and  finished  by 
hanging  several  of  Lhoni.'  He  offered  no  impediment,  however, 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  for,  in  1279,  he  ordered  his  officials 
to  compel  them  to  listen  to  the  Franciscans,  who,  in  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  the  pope,  might  wish  to  preach  to  them 
in  their  synagogues.'  These  intrusions  of  frailes  into  the  Juderfas 
inevitably  led  to  trouble,  for  there  is  significance  in  a  letter  of 
Jaime  IT,  April  4,  1305,  to  his  representative  in  Palma,  alluding 
to  recent  scandals,  for  the  future  prevention  of  which  he  orders 
that  no  priest  shall  enter  the  Juderfa  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments without  being  accompanied  by  a  secular  official.  This 
precaution  was  unavailing,  for  it  doubtless  was  a  continuance 
of  such  provocation  that  led  to  a  dislurbanoo,  about  1315,  afford- 
ing to  King  Jaime  an  excuse  for  confiscating  the  whole  property 
of  the  aljama  of  Palma  and  then  commuting  the  penalty  to  a 
fine  of  95,000  Hbras.  The  source  of  these  troubles  is  suggested 
by  a  royal  order  of  1327  to  the  Governor  of  Majorca,  forbidiling 
the  baptism  of  Jewish  children  under  seven  years  of  age  or  the 
forcible  baptism  of  Jews  of  any  ago.* 

During  all  this  perio<l  there  had  been  an  Inquisition  in  Aragon 
which,  of  course,  couIlI  not  interfere  with  Jews  as  such,  for  they 
were  beyond  its  jurisdiction,  but  which  stood  ready  to  punish 
any  more  or  less  veritable  efforts  at  propagandism  or  offences 

'  Yioret,  op.  eU.,  XLIV,  297-W. 
'  Bernard  d'EBtlol,  Cronica  d<?l  Rev  en  Pere,  cap.  clii. 
Coleccion  de  iJocumentos,  VI,  194.  *  Villimueva,  XXI,  165,  303. 
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of  fautorship.  The  crown  had  no  objection  to  using  it  aa  a 
means  of  extortion,  while  preventing  it  from  exterminating 
or  crippling  subjects  so  useful.  A  diploma  of  Jaime  II,  October 
14,  1311,  recites  that  the  inquisitor,  Fray  Juan  IJotger,  had 
learned  that  the  aljamas  of  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  iMonblanch 
and  Vilafranca  had  harbored  and  fed  certain  Jewish  converts, 
who  had  relapsed  to  Judaism,  as  well  as  others  who  had  come 
from  foreign  parts.  He  had  given  Fray  Juan  the  necessary 
support,  enabling  him  to  verify  the  accusations  on  the  spot 
and  had  received  his  report  to  that  effect.  Now,  therefore,  he 
issues  a  free  and  full  pardon  to  the  ofFentUng  aljamas,  with 
assurance  that  they  shall  not  be  prosecuted  either  civilly  or 
criminally,  for  which  grace,  on  October  10th,  they  had  paid 
him  ten  thousanti  sueldos.  In  this  case  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  regular  trial  by  the  Inquisition,  the  king  having  super- 
seded it  by  his  action.  In  another  more  serious  oft.<;e  he  inter- 
vened after  trial  and  sentence  to  commute  the  punishment.  In 
1326  the  aljama  of  Calatayud  subjected  itself  to  the  Inquisition 
by  not  only  receiving  back  a  woman  who  had  been  baptized 
but  by  circumcising  two  Christians.  Tried  by  the  in(|uisitor 
and  the  Bisliop  of  Tarazona  it  had  been  found  guilty  and  it 
had  been  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  twenty  thousand  sueldos  and 
its  members  to  confiscation,  but  King  Jaitne,  by  a  c^dula  of 
February  6,  1326,  released  them  from  the  confiscation  and  all 
other  penalties  on  payment  of  the  fine.' 

Although  Castile  was  slower  than  Aragon  to  receive  impulses 
from  abroafi,  in  the  early  fourteenth  century  we  begin  to  find 
traces  of  a  similar  movement  of  the  Church  against  the  Jews. 
In  1307  the  aljama  of  Toledo  complained  to  Fernando  IV  that 
the  dean  and  chapter  had  obtainetl  from  Clement  V  bulls  con- 
ferring on  them  jurisdiction  over  Jews,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
were  enforcing  the  canons  against  usury  and  stripping  the 
Jewish  community  of  its  property.  At  this  time  there  was  no 
question  in  Spain,  such  as  we  shall  see  debated  hereafter,  of 
the  royal  prerogative  to  control  obnoxious  papal  letters,  and 
Fernando  at  once  ordered  the  chapter  to  surrender  the  bulls; 
all  action  vmder  them  was  pronoimced  void  and  restitution  in 
double  was  threatened  for  all  damage  inflicted.     The  Jews,  he 

'  Ari-hivo  gen.  de  l»  Corona  dc  AragOD,  Resist.  203,  Tol.  72;  Rugtst.  229.  fol. 
230. 
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Sftid,  were  his  Jews;  they  were  not  to  be  incapacitated  from 
paying  their  taxes  and  the  pope  had  no  power  to  infringe  on 
the  rights  of  the  crown.  He  instructed  Ferran  Nufiez  de  Pantoja 
to  compel  obetUence  and,  after  some  offenders  had  been  arrested, 
the  frightened  canons  surrendered  the  bulls  and  abandoned 
tlieir  promising  speculation,  but  the  affair  left  behind  it  enmities 
which  displayed  themselves  deplorably  afterwards.' 

In  spite  of  the  royal  favor  and  protection,  the  legislation  of 
the  period  commences  to  manifest  a  tendency  to  limit  the  privi- 
ileges  of  the  Jews,  showing  that  popular  sentiment  was  gradually 
1  turning  against  them.  As  early  as  1286  Sancho  IV  agreed  to 
deprive  them  of  their  special  judges  and,  though  the  law  was 
not  generally  enforced,  it  indicates  the  spirit  that  calle<i  for  it 
and  procured  its  repetition  in  the  Cortes  of  Valladolid  in  1307.' 
Complidnta  were  loud  and  numerous  of  the  Jewish  tax-gatherers, 
and  the  young  Fernando  IV  was  obliged  repeatedly  to  promise 
that  the  revenues  slinuld  not  be  farmed  out  nor  their  collection 
be  entrusted  to  caballeros,  ecclesiastics  or  Jews.  The  turbulence 
wliich  attended  his  minority  and  short  reign  and  the  minority 
of  his  son,  Alfonso  XI,  afforded  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
the  manifestation  of  hostility  and  the  royal  power  was  too 
weak  to  prevent  the  curtailment  in  various  directions  of  the 
Jpwish  privileges.'  We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the 
temper  in  which  the  Spanish  prelates  returned  from  the  Council 
of  Vienne  in  1312  and  the  proscriptive  legislation  enacted  by 
them  in  the  Council  of  Zamora  in  1313  and  its  successors.  Every- 
thing favored  the  develojiment  of  this  spirit  of  intolerance, 
and  at  the  Cartes  of  Burgos,  in  1315,  the  regents  of  the  young 
Alfonso  XI  conceded  that  the  Clementine  canon,  abrogating 
all  laws  that  permitted  usury,  should  be  enforced,  that  all  mixed 
actions,  civil  and  criminal,  should  be  tried  by  the  royal  judges, 
that  the  evidence  of  a  Jew  should  not  be  received  against  a 
Cluistian  while  that  of  a  Christian  was  good  against  a  Jew, 
that  Jews  were  not  to  assume  Christian  names,  Christian  nurses 
were  not  to  suckle  Jews  and  sumptuary  laws  were  directed 
gainst  the  luxury  of  Jewish  vestments.* 


'  Amador  de  loa  Rios,  11,  08-102. 

*  Coleci-ion  de  Privilegios,  VI,  129  (Madrid,  1833). — Bnuvidcs,  Memorias  da 
Femajido  IV,  11.  374. 
■  Amndor  de  Iwa  Rins,  11,  90-4. 
'  C6rtes  d«  los  anttguoa  lieinoa,  I,  347. — Cap.  1,  Clement.  Lib.  v,  Tit.  v. 
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This  maj'  be  said  to  mark  the  commencement  of  the  long 
struggle  which,  in  spite  of  their  wonderful  powers  of  re.si«lanee, 
was  to  end  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Jews.  Throughout 
the  varjnng  phases  of  the  conflict,  the  Church,  in  its  efforts  to 
arouse  popular  hatred,  wa.s  powerfully  aided  by  the  odium 
which  the  Jews  themselves  excited  through  their  ostentation, 
their  usury  and  their  functions  as  public  officials. 

A  strong  race  is  not  apt  to  be  an  amiable  one.  The  Jews  were 
proud  of  their  ancient  lineage  and  the  purity  of  their  descent 
from  the  kings  and  heroes  of  the  Old  Testament.  A  man  who 
could  trace  his  ancestry  to  David  would  look  with  infinite  scorn 
on  the  hidalgos  who  boasted  of  the  blood  of  Lain  Calvo  and,  if 
the  favor  of  the  monarch  rendered  safe  the  expression  of  his 
feelings,  his  haughtiness  was  not  apt  to  win  friends  among 
those  who  repaid  liis  contempt  witli  intere-st.  The  Oriental 
fondness  for  display  was  a  grievous  offence  among  the  people. 
The  wealth  of  the  kingdom  was,  to  a  great  extent,  in  Jewish 
hands,  affording  ample  opportunity  of  contrast  between  their 
magnificence  and  the  poverty  of  the  Christian  multitude,  and 
the  lavish  extravagance  with  which  they  adorned  themselves, 
their  women  and  their  retainers,  was  well  fitted  to  excite  envy 
more  potent  for  e\'il  because  more  wide-spread  than  enmity 
arising  from  indi%idual  wrongs.'  Shortly  before  the  catastrophe, 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  AfFonso  V  of  Portugal,  who 
was  we!l-affected  towards  them,  asked  the  chief  rabbi,  Joseph- 
Ibn-Jaehia,  why  he  ditl  not  prevent  his  people  from  a  tlisplay 
provocative  of  the  assertion  that  their  wealth  was  derived  from 
robbery  of  the  Christians,  adding  that  he  required  no  answer, 
for  nothing  save  spoliation  and  massacre  would  cure  them  of  it.' 

A  more  practical  and  far-reaching  cause  of  enmity  was  the 
usury,  through  which  a  great  portion  of  their  wealth  was  ac-^ 
quired.  The  money-lender  has  everywhere  been  an  unpopular 
character  and,  in  the  MidiUe  Ages,  he  was  especially  so.  Wlien 
the  Church  pronounced  any  interest  or  any  advantage,  cUrect 
or  indirect,  derived  from  loans  to  be  a  sin  for  which  the  sinner 
could  not  be  admitted  to  penance  without  making  restitution; 
when  the  justification  of  taking  interest  was  regarded  as  a  heresy 
to  be  punished  as  such  by  the  Inquimtion,  a  stigma  was  placed 
on  the  money-lender,  his  gains  were  rendered  hazardous,  and 

*  Lindo'B  History  or  thr  Jews  of  Spain,  p.  180. 

»  GnieU.  Gpschichte  der  Juden,  VIII,  327  <Ed.  1890). 
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his  railing  beciime  one  which  an  honorable  Christian  could  not 
follow.'  Mercantile  Italy  early  outgrew  these  dogmas  which 
retarde<l  so  greatly  all  material  development  and  it  managed 
to  reconcile,  jar  jns  el  nrjas,  the  canons  witli  tlie  jjractical  neces- 
sities of  business,  but  elsewhere  throughout  Europe,  wherever 
Jews  were  allowed  to  exist,  the  lending  of  money  or  goods  on 
interest  inevitably  fell,  for  the  most  part,  into  their  hands,  for 
they  were  governed  by  their  own  moral  code  and  were  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Church.  It  exhausted  all  devices  to  coerce  them 
through  their  rulers,  but  the  object  aimed  at  was  too  incom- 
patible with  the  necessities  of  advancing  civilization  to  have  any 
influence  save  the  indefinite  postponement  of  relief  to  the  bor- 
rower.' 

The  unsavoriness  of  the  calling,  its  risks  and  the  scarcity  of 
coin  during  the  Middle  Ages,  conspired  to  render  the  current 
rates  of  interest  exorbitantly  oppressive.  In  Aragon  the  Jews 
were  allowed  to  charge  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  Castile  33i,' 
and  the  coiLstant  repetition  of  these  limitations  and  the  pro- 
visions against  all  manner  of  ingenious  devices,  by  fictitious 
sales  and  other  frauds,  to  obtain  an  illegal  increase,  show  how 
little  the  laws  were  respected  in  the  grasping  avarice  i^ith  which 
the  Jews  speculated  on  the  necessities  of  their  customers.*  In 
1326  the  aljama  of  Cuenca,  considering  the  legal  rate  of  33i 
per  cent,  too  low,  refused  absolutely  to  lend  either  money  or 
wheat  for  the  sowing.  This  caused  great  distress  and  the  town- 
coxmcil  entered  into  negotiations,  resulting  in  an  agreement 
by  which  the  Jews  were  authorized  to  charge  40  per  cent.'  la 
1385  the  C6rtes  of  Valladolid  describe  one  cause  of  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  whatever  exactions  the  Jews  saw  fit  to  impose, 
when  it  says  that  the  new  lords,  to  whom  Henry  of  Trastamara 


'  Decreti  P.  n,  Caus.  xiv,  Q.  3,  4.  6.  6.— Cap.  1,8  2  Clement.  Lib.  v,  Tit.  v. 

'  Cap.  12,  Extra.  Lib.  v,  Tit.  xix.— Conril.  Laleran.  I\',  cop.  67. — Concil. 
Lugdunens.  II,  ann.  1274.  cap.  26. — Cap.  1  Clement.  Lib.  v,  Tit.  v. — Concil. 
PennafidulenA.  anD.   1302,   cap.  9. 

'  Marcs  Hi^panica,  pp.  1-115,  1426,  1431. — Constitutions  de  Cathalunya  super- 
Buas,  Lib.  i,  Tit.  v,  cap.  2.— VUlanueva,  Viage  Literario,  xxii,  301.— El  Fuero 

I  Real,  Lib.  iv,  Tit.  ii,  ley  6. 
*  Marca  Hispanira,  pp.  1433,  1436. — Coleccion  de  Documcntofl  de  la  C.  cle 
Angon,  VI,  170.— C^rt^s  dc  los  antiguos  Rcinos,  I.  127.  227,  281  — .\mador  du 
kM  Rio8,  I,  3ft3.  421,  587;  II,  63,  69,  89,  121,  148.— Coleccion  de  Privikgioe,  \1,. 
in,  113. 
•  Amador  de  los  Rios,  U,  139. 
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liad  granted  towns  and  villages,  were  accustoinnd  to  unprisoa 
their  vassals  and  starve  and  torture  them  to  force  payment  of 
what  they  had  not  got,  obliging  them  to  get  money  from  Jews 
to  whom  tliey  gave  whatever  bonds  were  demanded/  Mon- 
archs  as  well  as  peasants  were  subject  to  these  impositions.  In 
Navarre,  a  law  of  Felipe  III,  in  1330,  limited  the  rate  of  interest 
to  20  per  cent,  and  we  find  this  paid  by  his  grandson,  Carlos  HI, 
in  1399,  for  a  loan  of  1000  florins  but,  in  HOI,  he  paid  at  the 
rate  of  35  per  cent,  for  a  loan  of  2000  florins,  and  in  1402  his 
queen,  Dofia  Leonor,  borrowed  70  florins  from  her  Jewish  phy- 
sician Abraham  at  four  florins  a  montii,  giving  him  silver  plate 
as  security;  fimling  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  months  that  the 
interest  amounted  to  84  florins,  she  begged  a  reduction  and  he 
contented  himself  with  30  florins.* 

When  money  could  be  procured  in  no  other  way,  when  the 
burgher  had  to  raise  it  to  pay  his  taxes  or  the  extortions  of  hia 
lord  and  the  husbandman  had  to  procure  seed-corn  or  starve, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  all  had  to  submit  to  the  exactions  of  the 
money-lender;  how,  in  spite  of  occasional  plunder  and  scaling 
of  debts,  the  Jews  absorbed  the  floating  capital  of  the  com- 
munity and  how  recklessly  they  aided  the  frailes  in  concen- 
trating popular  detestation  on  themselves.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  Ordenamicnto  de  Alcald,  in  1348,  prohibited  usury  to  Moors 
and  Jews  as  well  as  to  Christians;  it  was  an  inevitable  necessity 
and  it  continued  to  flourish.* 

Equally  effective  in  arousing  antipathy  were  the  functions 
of  the  Jews  as  holders  of  office  and  especially  as  alviojarijes 
and  recabdoreti — farmers  of  the  revenues  and  collectors  of  taxes, 
wliich  brought  them  into  the  closest  and  most  exasperating 
relations  with  the  people.  In  that  age  of  impoverished  treasuries 
and  rude  financial  expedients,  the  customary  mode  of  raising 
funds  was  by  farming  out  the  revenues  to  the  highest  bidder 
of  specific  suras;  as  the  profit  of  the  speculation  depended  on 
the  amount  to  be  wrung  from  the  people,  the  subordinate  col- 
lectors would  be  merciless  in  exaction  and  indefatigable  in 
tracing  out  delinquents,  exciting  odium  which  extended  to  all 


'  C6rtefl  de  loa  antiguos  Reinoa,  II,  234. 

*  Yanguas  y  MiraDda,  Diccinnurio  de  Antisiiedadef!  del  Reioo  de  Navarro, 


H.  93. 

■  Ordeimmiento  de  Alcaic,  Tit.  xxitl,  ley  2. 
Tit.  ii,  I«yes  l-«. 


Cf.  OrdenaoKoa  lioales,  Lib.  vui. 
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the  race.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Church  repeatedly  prohibited 
the  employment  of  Jews  in  public  office.  Their  ability  and 
skill  rendered  them  indispensable  to  monarchs,  nobles,  and 
prelates,  and  the  complaints  which  arose  against  them  on  all 
sides  were  useless.  Thus  in  the  quarrel  between  the  chapter 
of  Toledo  and  the  great  Archbishop  Rodrigo,  in  which  the 
former  appealed  to  Gregory  IX,  in  1236,  one  of  the  grievances 
alleged  is  that  he  appointed  Jews  to  be  provosts  of  the  conunoa 
table  of  the  chapter,  thus  enal)Ung  them  to  defraud  the  canons; 
they  even  passed  through  the  church  and  often  entered  the 
chapter-house  itself  to  the  great  Bcandal  of  all  Christians;  they 
collected  the  tithes  and  thirds  and  governed  the  vassals  and 
possessions  of  the  Church,  greatly  enriching  themselves  by  plun- 
dering the  patrimony  of  the  Crucified,  wherefore  the  pope  was 
earnestly  prayed  to  expel  the  Jews  from  these  offices  and 
compel  them  to  nmke  restitution.' 

When  prelates  such  as  Archbishop  Rodrigo  paid  so  Uttle  heed 
to  the  commands  of  the  Church,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
monarchs  were  more  obedient  or  were  disposed  to  forego  the 
advantages  derivable  from  the  services  of  these  accomplished 
financiers.  How  these  men  assisted  their  masters  while  enrich- 
ing themselves  is  exemplified  by  Don  ^a^  de  la  Maleha,  olmojarife 
mayor  to  Alfonso  X.  When  the  king,  in  1257,  was  raising  an  army 
to  subdue  Aben-Nothfot,  King  of  Niebla,  Don  f^ag  umlertook 
to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  campaign  in  consideration  of 
the  assignment  to  him  of  certain  taxes,  some  of  which  he  was 
still  enjoying  in  1272.'  It  was  useless  for  the  people  who  groaned 
under  the  exactions  of  these  efficient  officials  to  protest  against 
their  employment  and  to  extort  from  the  moparchs  repeated 
promises  no  longer  to  employ  them.  The  promises  were  never 
kept  and,  Until  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  li^abella,  this  source 
of  irritation  continued.  There  was,  it  is  true,  one  exception, 
the  result  of  which  was  not  conducive  to  a  continuance  of  the 
exi>criment.  In  1385  the  Cortes  of  V'alladolid  obtained  from 
Juan  I  a  decree  prohibiting  the  employr^ent  of  Jews  as  tax- 
collectors,  not  only  by  the  king  but  also  by  prelates  and  nobles, 
in  conwtiuence  of  which  ecclesiastics  obtained  the  collection  of 
the  royal  revenues,  but  when  they  were  called  upon  to  settle 
they  excommunicated  the  alcaldes  who  sought  to  compel  pay- 


»  Padre  Fidel  Fito.  Boletln,  XI.  404. 
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ment,  leading  to  great  confusion  anij  bitterer   complaints  than 
ever.* 

When  the  .Jews  thus  gave  grounds  so  ample  for  popular  dis- 
like, it  says  much  for  the  kindly  feeling  between  the  races  that 
the  efforts  of  the  Church  to  excite  a  spirit  of  intolerance  made 
progress  so  slow.  These  took  form,  as  a  comprehensive  and 
systematic  movement  at  the  Council  of  Zamora,  in  1313,  and 
its  successors,  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  but  in  spite 
of  them  Alfonso  XI  continued  to  protect  his  Jewish  subjects 
and  the  labors  of  the  good  fathers  awoke  no  popular  response. 
In  Aragon  a  canon  of  the  Council  of  L€rida,  in  1325,  forbidding 
Christians  to  be  present  at  Jewish  we<idings  and  circumcisions, 
shows  how  fruitless  as  yet  had  been  the  effort  to  produce  mutual 
alienation.' 

Navarre  had  the  earliest  foretaste  of  the  wrath  to  come.  It 
was  then  under  its  Frencli  princes  and,  when  Charles  le  liel 
died,  February  1,  1328,  a  zealous  Franciscan,  Fray  Pedro  Olligo- 
yen,  apparently  taking  advantage  of  the  interregrimii,  stirred, 
with  his  elo<iuent  preaching,  the  people  to  rise  agaiihsl  the  Jews, 
and  led  them  to  pillage  and  slaughter.  The  storm  burst  on  the 
aljaiiia  of  Estella,  March  1st,  and  rapidly  spread  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared  and  the  num- 
ber of  victims  is  variously  estimateil  at  from  six  to  ten  thousand. 
Queen  Jeanne  and  her  husband  Philippe  d'Evreux,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  caused  Olligoyen  to  be  prosecuted,  but 
the  result  is  not  known.  They  further  sjjeculated  on  the  terrible 
massacre  by  imposing  heavy  fines  on  Kstella  and  Viana  and 
by  seizing  the  property  of  the  dead  and  fugitive  Jews,  and  they 
also  levied  on  the  ruined  aljamas  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 
livres  to  ilefray  their  coronation  expenses.  Thus  fatally  weak- 
ened, the  Jews  of  Navarre  ^re  unable  to  endure  the  misfor- 

us  reign  of  Charles  le  Mauvais 

on  resulted,  to  arrest  which 

f  landed  property  from  Jews 

A  list  of  taxables,  in  1366,  shows 

\  150  Moorish,  not  inclutUng  Pam- 

laxable  by  the  bishop.    Although 

le  Noble  (1387-1425)  had  Jews  for 

hat  they  cntieavorcd  to  allure  the 


tunes  of  the  long  and  d: 
(1350-1387).     A  general 
Charles  prohibited 
without  special  ro 
only  453  Jewish  f 
peluna,  where  both 
Charles  and  his  son' 
almojarifes,  it  was  i 


'  CArtes  de  Ids  antipto^  ReinQS,  11.  325.— Amador  de  los  Rios,  II,  320, 
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fugitives  hack  by  pri^^lege.s  and  exemptions.  The  aljamsts  con- 
linueii  to  cUvindlo  until  tlie  revenue  from  iheni  was  inconsid- 
erable.' 

In  Castile  and  Aragon  the  Black  Death  caused  massacres  of 
Jews,  as  elsewhere  throughout  Europe,  tliough  not  so  wide-spread 
and  terrible.  In  Catalonia  the  trouhlea  conmieneed  at  Bartrlnna 
and  spread  to  other  places,  in  spitK  of  the  efforts  of  Pedro  IV, 
both  in  prevention  an<l  punishment.  They  had  little  special 
religious  significance,  but  were  rather  the  result  of  the  relaxation 
of  social  order  in  the  fearful  disorganization  accompanying  the 
pestilence  and,  after  it  had  passed,  the  survivors,  Clirislians, 
Jews  and  Mudejares  were  for  a  moment  knit  more  closely  together 
in  the  bonds  of  a  common  humanity.*  It  is  to  the  cretlit  of 
Clement  VI  that  he  did  what  be  could  to  arrest  the  fanaticism 
which,  eapecially  in  Germany,  offered  to  the  Jews  the  alternative 
of  death  or  baptism.  Kollowinj^,  as  he  said,  in  the  footsteps  of 
Calixtus  11,  Eugeniiis  III,  Alexander  III,  Clement  III,  Ccvlestin 
111,  Innocent  III,  Gregory  IX,  Nicholas  III,  Honorius  IV  and^ 
Nicholas  IV,  he  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  attributing  the 
plague  to  the  Jews.  They  had  offered  to  submit  to  judicial  exam- 
ination and  sentence,  besides  which  the  pestilence  raged  in  lands 
where  there  were  no  Jews.  He  therefore  ordered  all  prelates  to 
proclaim  to  the  people  assembled  for  worship  that  Jews  were  not 
to  be  beaten,  wounded,  or  slain  and  that  those  who  so  treated 
them  were  subjected  to  the  anathema  of  the  Holy  See.  It  was  a 
timeJy  warning  and  worthy  of  one  who  spoke  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  but  it  availed  little  to  overcome  the  influence  of  the 
assiduous  teaching  of  intolerance  through  so  many  centuries." 

When  Pedro  the  Cruel  ascended  the  throne  of  Castile,  in  1350, 
the  Jews  might  reasonably  look  forward  to  a  prosperous  future, 
but  his  reign  in  reality  proved  the  turning-point  in  their  fortunes. 
He  surroimded  himself  with  Jews  and  confided  to  them  the  pro- 
tection of  his  person,  while  the  rebellious  faction,  headed  by 
Henry  of  Trastamara,  his  illegitimate  brother,  declared  Uiem- 
selves  the  enemies  of  the  race  and  used  Pedro's  favor  for  them 
AS  a  political  weapon.    He  was  asserted  to  be  a  Jew,  substituted 
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*  Zurita,  Afialcs  de  Aragon,  Lib.  vi,  cap.  bcxviii. — Amador  de  los  Rioa,  II, 
175-9.  2S4-5.  289-91. 

*  7<urita.  Lib.  viii,  cap.  xxvi,  xxxiii.— Amador  de  loa  Rios,  11,  260,  263, 
200-300. 
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for  a  girl  born  of  Queen  Marfa  whose  luislmnd,  Alfonso  XT,  was 
said  to  have  sworn  that  he  wouhl  kiH  her  if  she  did  not  givp  him 
a  boy.  It  was  also  reported  that  he  was  no  Christian  hut  an 
adherent  to  the  Law  of  Moses  and  that  the  government  of  Castile 
was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Jews.  It  was  not  diffieult  therefore 
to  arouse  clerical  hostility,  as  manifested  by  Urban  V,  who 
denounced  him  as  a  rebel  to  the  Church,  a  fautor  of  Jews  and 
Moors,  a  propagator  of  infidelity  an<i  a  slayer  of  Christians.*  Of 
this  the  ijisurgents  took  full  attvantage  and  demonstrat-ed  their 
piety  in  the  most  energetic  manner.  When,  in  1355,  Henry  of 
Trastainara  and  his  brother,  the  Master  of  Santiago,  entered 
ToIe<lo  to  liberate  Queen  Blanche,  who  was  confined  in  the 
alcAzar,  they  sacked  the  smaller  Juderia  and  slew  its  twelve 
hundred  inmates  without  sparing  sex  or  age.  They  also  besieged 
the  principal  Juderia,  which  was  walled  around  and  defended  by 
Pedro's  followers  until  lus  arrival  with  reinforcements  drove  off 
the  assailants.'  Five  years  later  when,  in  1360,  Henry  of  Trasta- 
mara  invaded  Castile  with  the  aid  of  Pedro  IV  of  Aragon,  on 
reaching  Najara  he  ordered  a  massacre  of  the  Jews  and,  as  Ayala 
states  that  this  was  done  to  win  popularity,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  free  license  for  pillage  was  granted.  Apparently  stimulated 
by  this  example  the  people  of  Miranda  del  Ebro,  led  by  Pero 
Martfnez,  son  of  the  precentor  and  by  Pero  Silnchez  de  Bafiuelas, 
fell  upon  the  Jews  of  their  town,  but  King  Pedro  hastened  thither 
and,  as  a  deterrent  example,  bailed  the  one  leader  and  roasted  the 
other.'  When  at  length,  in  1366,  Henry  led  into  Spain  Bertrand 
de  Guesclin  and  his  hordes  of  Free  Companions,  the  slaughter 
of  the  Jews  was  terrible.  Multitudes  fled  and  the  French  chron- 
icler deplores  the  number  that  sought  refuge  in  Paris  and  preyed 
upon  the  people  with  their  usuries.  The  aljama  of  Toledo  pur- 
chased exemption  with  a  million  of  maravcdis,  raised  In  ten  days, 
to  pay  off  the  mercenaries  but,  as  the  whole  land  lay  for  a  time 
at  the  mercj'  of  the  reckless  bands,  slaughter  and  pillage  were 
general.  Finally  the  fratricide  at  Montiel,  in  1369,  deprived  the 
Jews  of  their  protector  and  left  Henry  undispute<i  master  of  Caij- 
tile.*    WTiat  they  had  to  expect  from  him  was  indicated  by  his 


'  Guill.  Nangiac.    Contin.  ann.   1356.— Quarta  Vita    Uibani  Y  (Muratori, 
6.  R.  1.,  Ill,  ir,  (HI). 

*  .\yala,  Crfinica  dc  Pedro  I,  afio  vi,  cap.  vii. 

*  Ibidem,  aflo  ix,  cap.  vii,  viii. 

*  Guill.  Nangiac.  Contin.  ann.  1300.— Ayala.  aflo  xvu,  cap.  viii. 
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levjring,  June  6,  1360,  within  three  months  of  his  brother's 
murder,  twenty  thousarul  doblas  on  the  Juiierla  of  Toledo  and 
authorizing  the  sale  at  auetion,  not  only  of  the  property  of  the 
inmates,  but  of  their  persons  into  slavery,  or  their  imprisonment 
in  chains  with  star\"alion  or  torture,  until  tlic  amount  sliould  be 
raised.  It  was  doubtless  to  earn  popularity  that  about  the  same 
time  he  released  all  Christians  and  Moors  from  obligation  to  pay 
debts  due  to  Jews,  though  he  was  subset|uently  persuaded  to 
rescind  tliis  decree,  which  would  have  destroyed  the  ability  of 
the  Jews  to  pay  their  imposts.* 

Yet  the  Jews  were  indispensable  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  and 
Henry  was  obliged  to  employ  them,  like  his  predecessors.  His 
conUuhr  mayor  was  Yuv&f  Pichon,  a  Jew  of  the  highest  considera- 
tion, who  incurred  the  enuiity  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  liLs  people. 
They  accused  him  to  the  king,  who  demanded  of  him  forty  thou- 
sand doblas,  which  sum  he  paid  witliin  twenty  tlays.  With 
rancor  unsatisfied,  when  Henry  died,  in  1379,  and  his  son  Juan  I 
came  to  Burgos  to  be  crowneil,  they  obtained  from  him  an  order 
to  his  alguazil  to  put  to  death  a  mischief-making  Jew  whom  they 
would  designate.  Armed  with  tliis  they  took  the  alguazil  to 
Pichon's  house  in  the  early  morning,  called  him  on  some  pretext 
from  his  bed  and  pointed  him  out  as  the  designated  person  to  the 
alguazil,  who  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Juan  was  greatly  angered; 
the  alguazil  was  punished  with  the  loss  of  a  hand,  the  judge  of 
the  Juderia  of  Burgos  was  put  to  death  and  the  Jews  of  Castile 
were  deprived  of  jurisdiction  over  the  lives  of  their  fellows.' 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  legislation  of  this  period  was 
rapidly  taking  a  direction  unfavorable  to  the  Jews.  The  accession 
of  the  House  of  Trastamara  had  distinctly  injured  their  position, 
the  Church  had  freer  scope  to  excite  popular  prejudice,  while 
their  retention  as  tax-collectors  and  their  usurious  practices 
afforded  ample  material  for  the  stimulation  of  popular  vindica- 
tiveness.  The  comlition  existed  for  a  catastrophe,  and  the  man 
to  precipitate  it  was  not  lacking.  Ferran  Martinez,  Archdeacon 
of  Ecija  and  Official,  or  judicial  representative  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Seville,  Pedro  Barroso,  was  a  man  of  indomitable  firmness  and, 
though  without  much  learning,  was  highly  esteemed  for  his 
unvisual  devoutness,  his  solid  virtue  and  his  eminent  charity — 
which  latter  quality  he  evinced  in  founding  and  supporting  the 

»  Amador  de  los  Rios,  II,  571-3.— Boletin.  XXIX,  254. 
*  Ayala,  Crfinica  dc  Juaii  I,  aflo  t,  cap.  iii, 
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hospital  of  Santa  Marfa  in  Seville.'  IJufortunately  he  was  a 
fanatic  aiii-l  tlie  Jews  were  the  object  of  lus  remorseless  zeal, 
which  his  high  official  position  gave  him  ample  opportunity  of 
gratifying.  In  his  sermons  he  tlenounce<I  them  savagely  and 
e.\cite(l  populai'  passion  against  tiiem,  keeping  them  in  coiisLaut 
apprehension  of  an  outbreak  while,  as  ecclesiastical  judge,  he 
extended  hiy  jurisdiction  illegally  over  them,  to  tlieir  freriuent 
damage.  In  conjunction  with  other  episcopal  officials  he  issued 
letters  to  the  magistrates  of  the  to\s'ns  ordering  them  to  expel 
the  Jews — letters  which  he  sought  to  enforce  by  personal  visita- 
tions. The  aljama  of  Seville,  the  largest  and  richest  in  Castile, 
appealed  to  the  king  and,  little  as  Ilem-y  of  Trastamara  loved 
the  Jews,  the  threatened  loss  to  his  finances  led  liim,  in  August, 
1378,  to  formally  command  Martinez  to  desist  from  liie  incendiary 
course,  nor  was  this  the  first  warning,  as  is  shown  by  allusions  to 
previous  letters  of  the  same  import.  To  this  Martinez  paid  no 
obedience  and  the  aljama  had  recourse  to  Rome,  where  it  pro- 
cured bulls  for  its  protection,  which  Martinez  disregarded  as  con- 
temptuously as  he  had  the  royal  mandate.  Comphtint  was  again 
made  to  the  throne  and  Juan  I,  in  1382,  repealed  his  father's 
commands  to  no  effect,  for  another  roya!  letter  of  1383  accuses 
Martinez  of  sajing  m  his  sermons  that  he  knew  the  king  would 
regard  as  a  service  any  assault  or  slaying  of  the  Jews  and  that 
impunity  might  be  relietl  upon.  For  this  he  was  threatened  with 
punishment  that  would  make  an  example  of  him,  but  it  did  not 
silence  him  and,  in  1388,  the  frightimtKl  aljama  Huuunnned  him 
before  the  alcaldes  and  had  the  three  royal  letters  read,  summon- 
ing him  to  obey  them.  He  replied  with  insults  anil,  a  wet'k  later, 
put  in  a  formal  answer  in  which  he  said  that,  he  was  but  obeying 
Christ  and  the  laws  and  that,  if  he  were  to  execute  the  laws,  he 
would  tnar  down  the  twenty-three  synagogues  in  Seville  as  they 
Imd  all  been  illegally  erected.' 

The  dean  and  chapter  became  alarmed  antl  appealed  to  the 
king,  but  Juan,  in  place  of  enforcing  his  neglected  commands, 
replied  that  he  would  look  into  the  matter;  the  zeal  of  the  arch- 


'  Ziifii(ta,  AmuOw  dc  Se^•iUa,  aAo  I39S.  n.  2;  aflo  U(H,  n.  4. 

*  .Amador  de  los  Rios,  II.  338-9,  579-89— We  have  swn  the  prohibition,  in 
the  irnpf-riftl  jurispniiletico,  to  en-rt  npw  s>-nftgD|B:u(w,  and  this  was  seduloualy  pre- 
etTved  in  thi-  raiiim  law.— Cap.  3,  8.  Extra,  v,  ^i. 

The  twenty-thire  synagogues  cvidcnlly  refer  to  all  in  the  diocese  of  Seville. 
At  tht  time  nf  thp  outhrn-ak  there  were  but  three  in  the  city. 
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ileacon  was  holy,  but  it  must  not  bt*  allowed  tn  breed  distiirbancn 
for,  altliough  tiie  Jews  were  wicke<i,  they  were  under  the  royal 
protection.  This  vacillation  encouraged  Martinez  ivho  labored 
still  more  strenuously  to  iuflarne  the  peoj)le,  newly  prejudiced 
against  the  Jews  by  the  murder  of  Yuvaf  Pichon,  wiio  hatl  b*ieu 
greatly  beloved  by  all  Seville.'  No  one  dared  to  interfere  in  their 
defence,  but  Martinez  furnished  an  oi)portuuity  of  silencing  lum 
by  calling  in  question  in  his  sermons  the  powers  of  the  pope  in 
certain  matters.  He  was  summoned  before  an  assembly  of 
tiieologians  and  doctors,  when  he  was  as  defiant  of  the  episcopal 
authority  as  of  the  royal,  rendering  himself  contumacious  and 
euspect  of  heresy,  wherefore  on  August  2,  1389,  Archbishop 
Barroso  suspended  him  both  as  to  jurisdiction  and  preaching 
until  his  trinl  sliould  be  concluded.'  This  gave  the  Jews  a  breath- 
ing-space, but  Harroso  died,  July  7,  1390,  followed,  October  9, 
by  Juan  1.  The  chajiter  must  have  secretly  sj'mpathized  with 
Martinez,  for  it  elected  him  one  of  the  provisors  of  the  diocese 
sede  vacanle,  thus  clothing  him  with  increased  power,  and  we 
hear  nothing  more  of  the  trial  for  heresy.' 

Juan  had  left  as  his  successor  Henry  HI,  known  as  El  Dotiente, 
or  the  Invalitl,  a  child  of  eleven,  and  quarrels  threatening  civil 
war  at  once  arose  over  the  question  of  the  regency.  Martfnez 
now  had  nothing  to  fear  and  he  lost  no  time  in  .sending,  Decem- 
ber 8th,  to  the  clergy  of  the  towns  in  the  diocese,  commands 
under  pain  of  excommunication  to  tear  down  within  three  hours 
the  synagogues  of  the  enemies  of  Ood  calling  tlnnnselves  Jews; 
the  buihling  materials  were  to  be  used  for  the  repair  of  the 
churches;  if  resistance  was  offered  it  wa.s  to  be  suppres-sed  by 
force  anil  an  interdict  be  laitl  on  the  town  until  the  good  work 
was  accomplished.*  These  orders  were  not  universally  obeyed 
but  enougli  ruin  was  wrought  to  lead  the  frightened  aljama  of 
Seville  to  appeal  to  the  regency,  threatening  to  leave  the  laud  if 
they  could  not  be  protected  from  Martinez.  The  answer  to  this 
was  prompt  and  decided.  On  December  22ii  a  missive  was 
addressed  to  the  dean  and  chapter  and  was  ofTicially  read  to  them, 
January  10,  1391.    It  held  them  responsible  for  his  acts  as  they 


flunigH,  v\nnale9dc  Sovilla.  aAn  1379,  n.  3;  aflo  I3SS,  n.  3. 
'  Amador  dc  loa  Uios,  IT.  502-4. 

'  ActA  capilulnr  del  Cabildo  de  SevilU,  10-15  do  Enero  de  1301  (Bibl.  tiAcional, 
MS8..  Ud.  108,  fol.  78). 

*  Amador  d«  I05  Uios,  II,  G13. 
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hail  elected  him  provisor  and  had  not  checked  liim:  he  must  be 
at  once  removed  from  office,  be  forced  to  abstain  from  preaching 
and  to  rebuild  the  ruined  synagogues,  in  default  of  which  they 
must  make  good  all  damages  and  incur  a  fine  of  a  thousand  gold 
doblas  each  with  other  arbitrary  punishments.  Letters  of  similar 
import  were  adtlressed  at  the  same  time  to  Martinez  himself. 
On  January  15th  the  chapter  again  assembled  and  presented  its 
official  reply,  which  deprived  Martfnez  of  the  pro\isorsliip,  for- 
bade him  to  preach  against  the  Jews  and  required  him  within  a 
year  to  rebuild  all  synagogues  destroyed  by  lus  orders.  Then 
Martfnez  arose  and  protested  that  neither  king  nor  cliapter  had 
jurisdiction  over  him  and  their  sentences  were  null  and  void. 
The  synagogues  had  been  destroyed  by  order  of  Archbishop 
Barroso — two  of  them  in  his  lifetime — and  they  had  been  built 
illegally  without  licence.  His  defiant  answer  concluded  with  a 
declaration  that  he  repented  of  nothing  that  he  had  done.^ 

The  result  justified  the  dauntless  reliance  of  Martfnez  on  the 
popular  passion  which  he  had  been  stimulating  for  so  many  years. 
What  answer  the  regency  made  to  this  denial  of  it^  jurisdiction 
the  documents  fail  to  inform  us,  but  no  effective  steps  were  taken 
to  restrain  him.  His  preaching  continued  as  \iolcnt  as  ever  and 
the  Seville  mob  grew  more  and  more  restless  in  the  prospect  of 
gratifying  at  once  its  zeal  for  the  faith  and  its  thirst  for  pillage. 
In  March  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  more  alarming  than  ever;  the 
rabble  were  feeling  their  way,  with  outrages  and  insults,  and  the 
Juderia  was  in  hourly  danger  of  being  sacked.  Juan  Alonso 
Guzman,  Count  of  Niebla,  the  most  powerful  noble  of  Andalusia^ 
was  adelantiido  of  the  province  and  alcalde  mayor  of  Seville  and 
his  kinsEtmti,  Alvar  P(^rez  de  Guzman,  was  alguazil  mayor.  On 
March  15th  they  seized  some  of  the  most  turbulent  of  the  crowd 
and  proceeded  to  scourge  two  of  them  but,  in  place  of  awing  the 
populace,  this  led  to  open  sedition.  The  Guzmans  were  glad 
to  escape  with  their  Uves  and  |X)pular  fury  was  directed  against 
the  Jews,  resulting  in  considerable  bloodshed  and  plunder,  but 
at  length  the  authorities,  aided  by  the  nobles,  prevailed  and  order 
was  apparently  restored.  By  tliis  time  the  agitation  was  spread- 
ing to  C6rdova,  Toledo,  Burgos  and  other  places.  Everywiiere 
fanaticism  and  greed  were  aroused  and  the  CouncU  of  Regency 
vainly  sent  pressing  commands  to  all  the  large  cities,  in  the  hr)|>e 
of  averting  the  catastrophe.    Martfnez  continued  his  inflamma- 


'  Acta  capitular,  u^i  aup. 
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tor>'  harangues  antl  sought  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  rcUgioii 
the  storm  which  he  had  aroused,  by  procuring  a  general  forcible 
conversion  of  the  Jews.  The  excitement  increiused  and,  on  June 
9th  the  tempest  broke  in  a  general  rising  of  the  populace  against 
the  Juderla.  Few  of  its  inhabitants  escaped;  the  number  of  slain 
was  estiniatetl  at  four  thounand  and  those  of  the  survivors  who 
did  not  succeed  in  flying  only  saved  their  lives  by  accepting 
baptism.  Of  the  three  synagogues  two  were  converted  into 
churches  for  the  Christians  who  settled  in  the  Jewi.sh  quarter  and 
the  third  sufficed  for  the  niLserable  ronmant  of  Israel  wliich  slowly 
gathered  together  after  the  storm  had  pa'^sed.' 

From  Seville  the  flame  spread  through  the  kingdoms  of  Castile 
from  shore  to  shore.  In  the  paralysis  of  public  authority,  during 
the  simimer  and  early  autunm  of  1391,  one  city  after  another 
followed  the  example;  the  Juderias  were  sacked,  the  Jews  who 
would  not  submit  to  baptism  were  slain  and  fanaticism  and 
cupidity  heUl  their  orgies  unchecked.  The  Moors  escaped,  for 
though  many  wished  to  include  them  in  the  slaughter,  they  were 
restrained  by  a  wholesome  fear  of  reprisals  on  the  Cliristian  cap- 
tives in  Granada  and  Africa.  The  total  number  of  victims  was 
estimated  at  fifty  thousand,  but  this  is  probably  an  exaggeration. 
For  this  wholesale  butchery  and  its  accompanying  rapine  there 
was  complete  immunity.  In  Castile  there  was  no  attempt  made 
to  punish  the  guilty.  It  is  true  that  when  Henry  attained  his 
majority,  in  1395,  and  came  to  Se\'ille,  he  caiLsed  Martfnez  to  be 
arrested,  but  the  penalty  inflicted  must  have  been  trivial,  for  we 
are  told  that  it  did  not  affect  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  and,  on  his  death  in  1404,  he  bequeathed  valuable  posses- 
sions to  the  Hospital  of  Santa  Marfa.  The  misfortunes  of  the 
aljaraa  of  Seville  were  rendered  complete  when,  in  January, 
1396,  Henry  bestowed  on  two  of  his  favorites  all  the  houses  and 
lands  of  the  Jews  there  and  in  May  he  followed  this  by  forbidding 
that  any  of  those  concerned  in  the  murder  and  pillage  should  be 
harassed  with  pimishment  or  fines.' 

*  Zufiiga,  AddsIcs  de  Sevilla.  aflo  1391,  n.  1.  2,  3,— Aynla,  Crfinica  de  Enrique 
III,  ftilo  1,  cap.  V.  3CX.— Barrantes,  Dugtraciones  de  la  Casa  de  Niebla,  Lib.  v, 
CHp.  XX. — Ardiivo  de  Se\Tllft,  Seccion  primem,  Carpeta  it,  n.  53. 

'  AyaJa,  Cr^itiicadc  Enrique  111^  aflo  1391,  cap.  xx. — Kariana,  Hist.  deEepafiar 
Lib.  xviif,  cap.  x\. — Colmenarcsi,  Hist,  de  Segovia,  cap.  .\xvii,  5  3. — Fide!  Fita, 
Boletin,  IX.  347.— Amador  de  los  Rios,  II.  360-3,  370-1,  382,  389.  391.— Zufiicw, 
Annates  de  SeviUa,  aflo  1391,  n.  2;  aflo  1404,  n.  4. — Archivo  de  ScvUIa,  Scccioa 
primera,  Carpeta  cvii,  n.  1. 
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Tit  Aragon  there  was  a  king  more  ready  to  meet  the  crisis 
and  the  warning  given  at  Seville  was  not  neglectetl.  Popular 
excitement  was  manifesting  itself  by  assaults,  robberies  and 
murders  in  many  places.  In  the  city  of  Valencia^  which  bad  a 
large  Jewish  population,  the  autlioritie^  exerted  themselves  to 
repress  these  excesses  and  Iviug  Juan  I  ordered  gallows  to  be 
erected  in  the  streets,  while  a  guard  made  nightly  rounds  along 
the  walis  of  the  Juderfa.  These  precautions  and  the  presence  of 
the  Infante  Martin,  who  was  recruiting  for  an  expedition  to 
Sicily,  postponed  the  explosion,  but  it  came  at  last.  On  Sunday, 
July  9,  1391,  a  crowd  of  boys,  with  crosses  made  of  cane  and  a 
banner,  marched  to  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Juderia,  crying  death 
or  baptism  for  the  Jews.  By  the  time  the  gate  was  closed  a  por- 
tion of  the  boys  were  inside  and  those  excluded  shouted  that  the 
Jews  w^ere  killing  their  comrades.  Hard  by  there  was  a  recruiting 
station  with  its  group  of  idle  vagabonds,  who  rushed  to  the 
Juderia  and  the  report  spread  through  the  city  that  the  Jews 
were  slaying  Christians.  The  magistrates  and  the  Infante  haa- 
tenetl  to  the  gate,  l)ut  the  frightened  Jews  ke[»t  it  closed  and 
thus  they  were  excluded^  while  the  mob  etTected  entrance  from 
adjoining  hoitses  and  by  the  ohl  rampaj't  below  the  bridge.  The 
Juderfa  was  sacked  antl  .several  hundred  Jews  were  slain  before 
the  tumult  couKI  be  suppressed.  Demonstrations  were  also  made 
on  the  Mnreria,  but  troops  were  brought  up  and  the  mob  was 
driven  bank.  Some  seventy  or  eighty  arrests  were  made  and 
the  next  day  a  searcliing  investigation  as  to  the  vast  amount  of 
plunder  led  to  the  recovery  of  much  of  it.' 

This  added  to  the  agitation  which  went  on  increasing.  With 
August  4th  came  the  feast  of  St.  Dominic,  when  the  Dominicans 
were  everywhere  conspicuous  and  active.  The  next  day,  as 
though  in  concert,  the  tempest  burst  in  Toledo  and  Barcelona 
— in  the  former  city  with  fearful  massacre  and  (ronflagration.  In 
the  latter,  despite  the  warning  at  Valencia,  the  authorities  were 
unprepared  when  the  mob  arose  and  rushed  into  the  call  or  Jewry, 
slajnng  without  mercy.  A  gqneral  demand  for  baptism  went  up 
and,  when  the  civic  forces  arrived  the  slaughter  was  stopped, 
but  the  plunder  continued.  Some  of  the  pillagers  were  arrested, 
and  among  them  a  few  Castilians  who,  as  safe  victims,  were  con- 
demned to  death  the  next  day.  Under  pretext  that  this  was 
unjust  the  mob  broke  into  the  gaol  and  Uberated  the  prisoners. 
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Then  the  cry  arose  to  finish  with  the  Jews,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  Castillo  Nuevo,  which  wa8  subjectcil  to  a  regular  si^e. 
Ringing  the  bells  brought  in  crow<Is  of  peasants  eager  for  dis- 
onler  and  spoil.  The  Bayifa  was  attacked  and  the  registers  of 
crown  property  destroyed,  in  the  hope  of  evading  taxes.  On 
August  8th  the  Castillo  Nuevo  was  entered  and  all  Jews  who 
would  not  accept  baptism  were  put  to  the  sword;  the  castle  was 
sacked  and  the  peasants  departed  laden  with  booty.  The  Juderfa 
of  Barcelona  must  have  been  small,  for  the  number  of  slain  was 
estimated  at  only  three  hundred.* 

At  Palma,  the  capital  of  Majorca,  some  thiee  hundred  Jews 
were  put  to  death  and  the  rest  escaped  only  by  submitting  to 
baptism.  The  riots  continued  for  some  time  and  spread  to 
attacks  on  the  public  buildings,  until  the  gentlemen  of  the  city 
armed  themselves  and,  after  a  stubborn  conflict,  suppressed  the 
disturbance.  The  chief  aljamas  of  the  kingdom  were  the  appan- 
age of  the  queen  consort  and  Queen  \'io\antc  made  good  her  losses 
by  levying  on  the  island  a  fine  of  150,000  gold  florins.  The  gen- 
tlenien  of  Palma  remonstrated  at  the  hardship  of  being  punished 
after  putting  down  the  rioters;  she  reduced  the  fine  to  120,000, 
swearing  by  the  life  of  her  imborn  child  that  she  would  have 
justice.  The  fine  was  paid  and  soon  afterwards  she  gave  birth  to 
a  still-born  infant.'  Thus  in  one  place  after  another — Gcrona, 
L6rida,  Saragossa — the  suljtErranean  flame  burst  forth,  fed  by 
the  infernal  passions  of  fanaticism,  greed  and  hatred.  It  seems 
incredible  that,  with  the  royal  power  resolved  to  protect  its 
unhappy  subjects,  these  outrages  should  have  continued  through- 
out the  summer  into  autumn  for,  when  the  local  authorities  were 
Bterrained  to  suppress  these  uprisings,  an  at  Murviedro  and  Cas- 
llon  de  la  Plana,  they  were  able  to  do  so.* 

If  Juan  T  was  unable  to  prevent  the  massacres  he  at  least  was 
determined  not  to  let  tliem  pass  unpunished;  many  executions 
followed  and  some  commutations  for  money  payments  were 
granted.*  The  aljama  of  Barcelona  had  been  a  source  nf  nuich 
profit  to  the  crown  and  he  strove  to  re-establish  it  in  new  quarters, 

»  Amador  de  los  Ilios,  IT,  372-77,  398.— Bofaroll  v  Broca,  Hist,  de  Catalufla, 

V,  35. 

'  Hist6ria  general  de  Mallorea.  11.  319  (Ed.  1841).— I.«eb>  Revue  des  fetudes 
Juives,  1887.  p    172.— Villamieva.  XXI,  224. 

•  RcvTic  dee  iltudcs  Juives,  1887,  pp.  2C1-2. 

*  Amador  de  los  Rioa,  11,  392-4.— Colecrion  de  Doc.  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon, 

VI,  i30. 
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offering  various  privileges  and  exemptions  to  attract  new-comers. 
It  was  crushed  ho\v(*ver  beyond  resuscitation;  but  few  of  its 
members  htul  escaped  by  hiding:  nearly  all  had  been  slain  or  bap- 
tized and,  great  as  were  the  franchises  offered,  the  memory  of  tlie 
catastrophe  seems  to  have  outweighed  them.  In  1395  the  new 
Bynagogue  was  converted  into  a  church  or  monastery  of  Trini- 
tarian monks  and  the  wealthy  aljama  of  Barcelona,  with  its 
memories  of  so  many  centuries,  ceased  to  exist.*  About  the  year 
1400,  the  city  obtained  a  privilege  which  prohibited  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Juderfa  or  the  residence  of  a  Jew  within  its  limits. 
Antipathy  to  Judaism,  as  we  shall  see,  was  rapidly  increasing 
and  when,  in  1425,  Alfonso  VI  confirmed  this  privilege  he  decreed 
that  all  Jews  then  in  the  city  shouhl  depart  within  sixty  days, 
under  penalty  of  scourging,  and  thereafter  a  stay  of  fifteen  days 
was  the  utmost  limit  allowed  for  temporary  residence.' 

If  I  have  dwelt  in  what  may  seem  disproportionate  length  on 
this  giierra  sacra  contra  los  Judlos,  as  Villanueva  terms  these 
massacres,*  it  is  because  they  form  a  turning-point  in  Spanish 
hLstory.  In  the  relations  between  the  races  of  the  Peninsula  the 
old  order  of  things  was  closed  and  the  new  order,  which  was  to 
prove  so  benumbing  to  material  and  intellectual  development, 
was  about  to  open.  The  immediate  results  were  not  long  in 
becoming  apparent.  Not  only  was  the  prosperity  of  Castile  and 
Aragon  diminished  by  the  shock  to  the  commerce  and  industry 
so  largely  in  Jewish  hands»  but  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  the 
churches  and  the  nobles,  basetl  upon  the  taxation  of  the  Jews, 
suffered  enormously.  Pious  foundations  were  ruined  and  bishops 
had  to  appeal  to  the  king  for  assistance  to  maintain  the  services 
of  their  cathedrals.  Of  the  Jews  who  had  e.scaped,  the  major  por- 
tion had  only  done  so  by  submitting  to  baptism  and  these  were 
no  longer  subject  to  the  capitation  tax  and  special  imposts  which 
had  furnished  the  surest  part  of  the  incon*e  of  cities,  prelates, 
nobles  and  sovereigns.*  Still  the  converted  Jews,  u-ith  their 
energy  and  intelligence  remained,  unfettered  and  unhampered  in 
the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  advancement,  which  was  to  benefit  tlie 
community  as  well  as  themselves.    It  was  reserved  for  a  further 

»  Coleccion  dc  DoeumentoK,  VI,  43«,  438,  -141,  454. 

■  Jow*  Filer  y  Ingleti,  ExpiilHion  de  los  Judlos  de  Barwlona,  pp.  8-14  (Rarw- 

lona.  1876).    This  edict  was  renewed  in  1479,  1480  aiid  1481  (Ibid.  pp.  15-19). 

»  Viiige  Uterario,  XVUI,  20.  •  Amador  de  los  Rios,  U,  382-5. 
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progress  in  tho  path  now  entered  to  deprive  Spain  of  the  services 
of  her  uiost  industrious  chiklren. 

The  most  deplorable  result  of  the  massacres  was  that  they 
rendered  inevitable  this  further  progress  in  the  same  direction. 
The  Church  had  at  last  succeetled  in  opening  the  long-desired 
chasm  between  the  races.  It  had  looked  on  in  silence  while  the 
Archdeacon  of  Ecija  was  bringing  about  the  catastrophe  and  pope 
ami  prelate  uttered  no  word  to  stay  the  long  tragedy  of  murder 
and  spoliation,  which  they  regarded  as  an  act  of  God  to  bring  the 
stubborn  Hebrew  into  the  fohl  of  Christ.  Henceforth  the  old 
friendliness  between  Jew  and  Christian  was,  for  the  most  part,  a 
thing  of  tlie  past.  Fanaticism  and  intolerance  were  fairly  aroused, 
t^3  grow  stronger  with  each  generation  as  fresh  wrongs  and  oppres- 
aiou  widene<l  the  abyss  between  believer  and  unbeliever  and  as 
new  preachers  of  discord  arose  to  teach  the  masses  that  kindness 
to  the  Jew  was  sin  against  God.  Thus  gradually  the  Spanish 
character  changed  mitil  it  was  prepared  to  accept  the  luqiusition, 
which,  by  a  necessary  reaction,  stimulated  the  development  of 
bigotry  until  Spain  became  what  we  shall  see  it  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries. 

That  the  Archdeacon  of  Ecija  was  in  reality  the  remote  founder 
of  the  Inquisition  will  become  evident  when  we  consider  the  for- 
tunes of  the  new  class  created  by  the  massacres  of  1391 — that  of 
the  converted  Jews,  known  as  New  Christians,  Marranos  or  Con- 
versos.  Conversion,  as  we  have  seen,  was  always  favored  by  the 
laws  and  the  convert  was  received  with  a  heartiness  of  social 
equality  which  shows  that  as  yet  there  was  no  antagonism  of 
race  but  only  of  religion.  The  Jew  who  became  a  Christian  was 
eligible  to  any  position  in  Church  or  State  or  to  any  matrimonial 
alliance  for  which  his  abilities  or  character  Btted  liim,  but  con- 
versions had  hitherto  been  too  rare  and  the  converts,  for  the 
most  part,  too  humble,  for  them  to  play  any  distinctive  pait  in 
the  social  organization.  While  the  massacres,  doubtless,  were  . 
largely  owing  to  the  attractions  of  disorder  and  pillage,  the  relig- 
ious element  in  them  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  everywhere 
the  Jews  were  offered  the  alternative  of  baptism  and  that  where 
willingness  was  shown  to  embrace  Christianity,  slaughter  was  at 
onee  suspended.  The  pressure  was  so  fierce  and  overwhelming 
that  whole  communities  were  baptized,  as  we  have  seen  at  Bar- 
celona and  Palma.  At  Valencia,  an  official  report,  marie  on  July 
14th,  five  days  after  the  massacre,  slates  that  all  the  Jews,  except 
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a  few  who  were  in  liiding,  hail  alreaily  been  baptized;  they  came 
forward  demanding  baptism  in  such  droves  that,  in  all  the 
churches,  the  holy  chrism  was  exhausted  and  the  priests  knew 
not  where  to  get  more,  but  each  morning  the  cri^mera  would  be 
found  miraculously  filled,  ao  that  the  supply  held  out,  nor  was  this 
by  any  means  the  only  sign  that  the  whole  terrible  affair  was  the 
mysterious  work  of  Providence  to  effect  so  holy  an  end.  The 
chiefs  of  the  synagogues  were  included  among  the  converts  and 
we  can  believe  the  statement,  current  at  the  time,  that  in  Valencia 
alone  the  conversions  amounted  to  eleven  thousand.  Moreover 
it  was  not  only  in  the  scenes  of  massacre  that  this  good  work  went 
on.  So  startling  and  relentless  was  the  slaughter  that  panic 
destroyed  the  un>'ieUUng  fortitude  so  often  manifested  by  the 
Jews  under  trial.  In  many  places  they  did  not  wait  for  a  rising 
of  the  Christians  but,  at  the  first  menace,  or  even  in  mere  anticipa- 
tion of  danger,  they  came  eagerly  forward  and  clamoretl  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Church.  In  Aragon  the  total  number  of  con- 
versions was  reckoned  at  a  hundred  thousand  and  in  Castile  as 
certainly  not  less  and  this  is  probably  no  great  exaggeration.' 
Neophytes  such  as  these  could  scarce  be  expected  to  prove  stead- 
fast in  their  new  faith. 
In  this  tempest  of  proselytism  the  central  figure  was  San 
icentc  Ferrer,  to  the  fervor  of  whose  preaching  posterity  attrib- 
uted the  popular  excitement  leacUng  to  the  massacres.*  This 
doubtless  does  him  an  injustice,  but  the  fact  that  he  was  on  hand 
in  Valencia  on  the  fatal  9th  of  July^  may  perhaps  be  an  indication 
that  the  affair  was  prearranged.  His  eloquence  was  unrivalled; 
immense  crowds  assembled  to  drink  in  his  words;  no  matter  what 
was  the  native  language  of  the  Ustener,  we  are  told  that  Iiis 
Catalan  was  intelligible  to  Moor,  Greek,  German,  Frenchman, 
Italian  and  Hvmgarian,  while  the  virtue  wliich  flowed  from  him 
on  these  occasions  liealed  the  infirm  and  repeate<ll3'  restored  the 
dead  to  life.'     Such  was  the  man  who,  during  the  prolonged 

*  Amador  de  los  Rios,  II,  400-2,  445,  S99-6(M.— Zurita,  .\fiales  de  Aragon, 
Lib.  X,  cap.  xlvtt. 

'  ncnialdez,  Hist,  dc  lo«  Reyra  Catfittcos.  cap.  xliii. — ^The  Jews  likewise 
attributed  their  Mufforings  to  this  '*  Friar  Vinrent,  from  the  citv  of  Valencia,  of 
the  Hect  of  Baal  Dominic." — Chronicler  of  Rabbi  Joseph  ben  Joabua  hen  Mcir, 
I,  265-7. 

'  Chron.  Petri  do  Arrniis,  ann.  140R  (npnifle,  Archiv  fur  Litt.  und  Kirrhen- 
gesrhirhte,  1887,  p.  M7). — Colecrioa  de  Doc.  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon,  I,  118.— 
Chron.  Mairist.  Ord.  PriPdJc.  cap.  xii  (Martcne,  AropUss.  Collect.  VII,  3S7). — 
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massacres  and  subsequently,  while  the  terror  which  they  excited 
continued  to  dominate  the  unfortunate  race,  traversed  Spain 
from  end  to  end,  with  restless  and  indefatigable  zeal,  preaching, 
baptizing  and  numbering  his  converts  by  the  thoasand — on  a 
single  day  in  Toledo  he  is  said  to  have  converted  no  less  than  four 
tliousan<h  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  he  may 
have  restrained  the  murderous  mob,  if  only  by  hiding  its  victims 
in  the  baptismal  font. 

The  Jews  slowly  recovered  themselves  from  the  ternble  shock; 
they  emerged  from  their  concealment  and  endeavorrd,  with 
characteristic  dauntless  energy,  to  rpbuild  (heir  shattered  fortunes. 
Now,  however,  with  diminished  numbers  and  exhausted  wealth, 
they  had  to  face  new  enemies.  Not  only  was  Christian  fanaticism 
inRamefl  and  growing  even  stronger,  but  the  wholesale  baptisms 
had  created  the  new  class  of  Conversos,  who  were  thenceforward 
to  become  the  deadliest  opponents  of  their  former  brethren. 
Many  cltiefs  of  the  synogogue,  learned  rabbis  and  leaders  of  their 
people,  had  cowere<l  before  the  storm  and  had  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. Whetlier  their  conversion  was  sincere  or  not,  they  had 
broken  witli  the  past  and,  with  (he  keen  intelligence  of  their  race, 
they  could  sm^  that  a  new  career  was  open  to  them  in  which 
energy  and  capacity  could  gratify  ambition,  unfettered  by  the 
limitations  surrounding  them  in  Judaism.  That  they  should 
hale,  with  an  exceeding  hatred,  those  who  had  proved  true  to  the 
faith  amid  tribulation  was  inevitable.  The  renegade  is  apt  to  be 
bitterer  against  those  whom  he  has  abandoned  than  is  the  oppo- 
nent by  birthright  and,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  consciousness  of  the 
contempt  felt  by  the  steadfast  children  of  Israel  for  the  weaklings 
and  worldlings  who  had  apostatized  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers 
gave  a  keener  edge  to  enmity.  From  early  times  the  hardest  blows 
endured  by  Judaism  had  always  been  dealt  by  its  apostate  chil- 
dren, whose  training  hatl  taught  them  the  weakest  points  to 
assail  and  whose  necessity  of  self-justification  led  them  to  attack 
these  mercilessly.  In  1085,  Rabbi  Samuel  of  Morocco  came  from 
Fez  and  was  baptized  at  Toledo,  when  he  wrote  a  tract*  to  justify 

SoUsar,  Anamnesis  Sanctt.  Hispan.  II,  513.^Toumon,  Hommcs  Illusires  do 
rOrdre  de  S.  Dominique,  III.  37.— Slnriana,  Hist,  de  Eapafia,  \^,  423  (Ed.  1790). 
— Alban  Butler,  X'ies  des  Saints,  5  A\Til. 

'  Rftbhi  Ssm.  M«rTOfhiani  de  Advcntu  Mcssiffi  (Maji.  Rib.  Patmm.  Ed.  1618, 
T.  XI.  p.  421).— Jo.  Chr.  Wolfii  BilOiorh.  Hebnwe,  I,  1090.— This  tract  waa 
trannlated  frcmi  .\rabi>  to  Lst.in  in  13.18  by  tJif  Dominican  Alfoij^ius  Bonihomiois 
and  waa  reprinted  so  recently  as  1742.  at  Cassano  by  the  Jesuits. 
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liimself  which  had  great  currency  throughout  the  middle  ages. 
Rabbi  Moses,  one  of  the  moat  learned  Jews  of  his  time,  who  was 
converted  in  1106,  wrote  a  dissertation  to  prove  that  the  Jews 
had  abandoned  the  laws  of  Moses  wliile  the  Clinstians  were 
fulfilling  them.^  It  was  Nicholas  do  Rupella,  a  converted  Jew, 
who  started  the  long  crusade  against  the  Talmud  by  pointing 
out,  in  1236,  to  Gregory  IX  the  blasphemies  wliich  it  contains 
against  the  Savior.'  We  have  seen  the  troubles  excited  in 
Aragon  by  the  (Us[)utatious  Converso,  Fray  Pablo  Chrxstia,  and 
he  was  followed  by  another  Dominican  convert,  Ramon  Martin, 
in  his  celebrated  Pugio  Fidei.  In  this  work,  which  remained 
an  authority  for  centuries,  he  piled  up  endless  quotations  from 
Jewish  writers  to  prove  that  the  race  was  properly  reduced  to 
servitude  and  he  stimulated  the  bitterness  of  hatred  by  arguing 
that  Jews  esteemed  it  meritorious  to  slay  and  clieat  and  despoil 
Christians.' 

The  most  prominent  among  the  new  Conversos  was  Selemoh 
Ha-Levi,  a  rabbi  who  had  been  the  most  intrepid  defender  of  the 
faith  and  rights  of  his  race.  On  the  eve  of  the  massacres,  which 
perhaps  he  foresaw,  and  influenced  by  an  opportune  vision  of  the 
Virgin,  in  1390,  he  professed  conversion,  taking  thi'  name  of  Pablo 
de  Santa  Maria,  and  was  followed  by  his  two  brothers  and  five 
sons,  founding  a  family  of  commanding  influence.  After  a  course 
in  the  University  of  Paris  he  entered  the  Church,  rising  to  the 
see  of  Cartagena  and  then  to  that  of  Burgos,  which  he  transmitted 
to  his  son  Alfonso.  At  the  C6rte8  of  Toledo,  in  1406,  he  so 
impressed  Flenry  III  that  he  was  appointed  tutor  and  governor 
of  the  Infante  Juan  II,  Mayor  of  Castile  an<l  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Council.  When,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  king 
died  he  named  Pablo  among  those  who  were  to  have  the  conduct 
and  education  of  Juau  (.luring  his  minority;  when  the  regent, 
Fernantio  of  Antequera,  left  Castile  to  assume  the  crown  of 
Aragon,  he  appointed  Pablo  to  replace  him,  an<i  the  pope  honored 
him  with  the  po.sition  of  legate  a  latere.  lu  1432,  in  his  eighty- 
first  year,  he  wrote  his  Scrntinium  Scnpturarum  against  his  former 
co-reUgionists.    It  is  more  moderate  than  is  customary  in  these 


>  Maff.  Bibl.  Palrum,  T.  XH,  P.  u,  p.  358.  For  the  2C»I  of  the  convert  to 
induce  his  bretliren  to  follow  him,  f*ee  Hermanni  Opusc.  de  Cooversione  sua, 
cap.  xvi  (Migne's  Patrol.  I-al.  T.  CLXX,  p  82S). 

*  D'Argcmtr^.  Collect.  Judic.  de  novia  Krroribus,  I,  t,  132. 

*  Pugionid  [''idci  P.  in,  Dist.  iii,  rap.  '21,  23. 
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controversial  writings  and  seems  to  have  been  composed  rather 
as  a  justification  of  his  own  course,' 

Anotlier  prominent  Converse  was  the  Rabbi  Jehoshua  Ha- 
Lorqui,  who  took  the  name  of  Ger6nimo  de  Santafe  and  foundetl 
a  family  almost  as  powerful  as  the  Santa  Marfas.  He  too  showed 
his  zeal  in  the  book  named  HehTfnomastix,  in  which  he  exaggerated 
the  errors  of  the  Jews  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  excite  the 
execration  of  Clmsfians.  Another  leading  Converso  family  was 
that  of  the  Ca!)allcrfas,  of  which  eight  brothers  were  baptized 
and  one  of  them,  Bonaftts,  who  called  himself  Micer  Pedro  de  la 
Caballerfa,  wrote,  in  1464,  the  Celo  de  Cristo  contra  los  Jndios  in 
which  he  treated  them  with  customary  obloquy  as  the  synagogue 
of  Satan  and  argues  that  the  hope  of  Christianity  lies  in  their 
ruin.'  In  thus  stimulating  the  spirit  of  persecuting  fanaticism  we 
shall  see  how  tliese  men  sowed  the  wind  and  reaped  the  whirlwind. 

Meanwhile  the  position  of  the  Jews  grew  constantly  more 
dppioral)le.  Decimated  and  impoverished,  they  were  met  by  a 
steaihly  incrrasing  temper  of  hatred  and  oppression.  The  mas- 
sacres of  1391  had  been  followed  by  a  constant  stream  of  eniigra- 
tian  to  Granada  and  Portugal,  which  threatened  to  complete 
the  depopulation  of  the  aljamas  and,  with  the  view  of  arresting 
this,  Henry  HI,  in  1395,  promised  them  the  royal  protection  for 
the  future.  The  worth  of  that  promise  was  seen  in  140C,  when 
in  C6rdova  the  remnant  of  the  Jixlcria  was  again  assailed  by  the 
mob,  hundreds  of  Jews  were  slain  and  their  houses  were  sacked 
And  burnt.  It  is  true  that  the  king  ordered  the  magistrates  to 
piinish  the  guilty  and  expressed  his  displeasure  by  a  fine  of 
twenty-four  thousand  doblas  on  the  city,  but  he  had,  the  year 
before,  in  the  COrles  of  1405,  assented  to  a  series  of  laws  depriving 
the  Jews  at  once  of  property  and  of  tlefence,  by  declaring  void  all 
bonds  of  Chrit-tians  held  by  thorn,  reducing  to  one-half  all  debta 
due  to  them  and  requiring  a  Christian  witness  and  the  debtor's 
acknowledgement  for  the  other  half,  annuUing  their  privileges  iu 
the  trial  of  mixed  cases  and  requiring  the  hateful  red  circle  to  be 
worn  except  in  travelling,  when  it  could  be  laid  aside  in  view  of 
the  murders  which  it  invited.' 


'  Scmtinii  Scripturarum  P.  II.  See  Gractz  (VIII.  79)  for  a  Ml  account  of 
Selemoh  Ha-Levi  and  of  the  fontroverstes  to  which  his  apostasy  gave  riae. 

'  Amador  de  los  Ilios,  II.  447;  HI.  !0R-3.~P.  de  In  Caballerfa,  Zelus  auiatl 
contra  Judffios  (Venctiis,  15fl2>. — IJbn)  VitiJb  d«  Aragon  (ReWsta  de  Espafia, 
Tom.  C\",  p.  571). 

*  AmadordclosRios,  11,413-16,419-22.— CdrtesdelosantiguoBReinos,  It,  544. 
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This  was  cruel  enough,  yet  it  was  but  a  foretaste  of  what  was  in 
store.  In  1410,  when  the  Queen-regent  Dona  Catalina  was  in 
Segovia,  there  was  revealed  a  sacrilegious  attempt  by  some  Jews 
to  maltreat  a  consecrated  host.  The  story  was  that  the  sacristan 
of  San  Fagun  had  pledged  it  as  security  for  a  loan — the  street  in 
which  the  bargain  was  made  acquiring  in  consequence  the  name 
of  Calle  del  Mai  Consejo.  The  Jews  cast  it  repeatedly  into  a 
boiling  caldron,  when  it  persistently  arose  and  remained  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  a  miracle  which  so  impressed  some  nf  them  that 
they  were  converted  and  carried  the  form  to  the  Dominican  con- 
vent and  related  the  facts.  The  wafer  was  piously  administered 
in  communion  to  a  child  who  died  in  throe  days.  Dona  Catalina 
instituted  a  vigorous  investigation  wliich  impUcated  Don  Mayr, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  Jews  in  the  kingdom,  whose  services 
as  physician  had  prolonged  the  life  of  the  lute  king.  He  was  sub- 
jected to  torture  suflicient  to  elicit  nut  only  liLs  participation  in 
the  sacrilege  but  also  that  he  had  poisoned  his  royal  master. 
The  convicts  were  drawn  through  the  streets  antl  quartered,  as 
were  also  some  others  who  in  revenge  had  attempted  to  poison 
Juan  de  Tordesillas,  the  Bishop  of  Segovia.  The  Jewish  syna- 
gogue was  converted  into  the  church  of  Corpus  Christi  and  an 
annual  procession  still  commemorates  the  event.  San  Vicente 
Ferrer  turned  it  to  good  account,  for  we  are  told  that  in  1411  he 
almost  destroyed  the  remnants  of  Judaism  in  the  bishopric* 

The  affair  made  an  immense  impression  especially,  it  woidd 
seem,  on  San  Vicente,  convincing  him  of  the  adnsability  of  forcing 
the  Jews  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  by  re<lucing  them  to  despair. 
At  Ayllon,  in  1411,  he  represented  to  the  regents  the  necessity 
of  further  repressive  legislation  and  his  eloquence  was  conxincing.* 
The  Ordenamienlo  de  Dofia  Catalina,  promulgated  in  1412  and 
drawn  up  by  Pablo  de  Santa  Maria  as  Chancellor  of  Castile,  was 
the  result.  By  this  rigorous  measure,  Jews  and  Moors,  under 
savage  and  ruinous  penalties,  were  not  only  required  to  wear  the 
distingui.shing  badges,  but  to  dre«s  in  coarse  stuffs  and  not  to 
shave  or  to  cut  the  hair  round.  They  could  not  change  their 
abodes  and  any  nobleman  or  gentleman  receiving  them  on  his 


'  Fortalifium  Fidei,  fol.  clxxii-iii. — Colmcnarca,  Historia  de  Segovin.  rap. 
xxviii, — Gftribny,  Compcndio  hisloriiU  de  Kspat\&,  Lib.  xv,  cup.  58. — Rodrifo, 
Hititona  vcniadera  de  U  Inquistcion,  11,  44. — Padre  Fidel  FiU  (Boletio,  IX, 
371). 

'  Cr6mca  de  Juan  II,  aflo  v,  cap.  xxii. 
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lands  was  heavily  fined  and  obliged  to  return  them  whence  they 
came,  while  expatriation  was  forbidden  under  pain  of  slavery. 
Not  only  were  the  higher  em[>loynienU  of  farming  the  revenues, 
tax-collecting,  and  practising  as  physicians  and  surgeons  for- 
bidden^ but  any  position  in  the  households  of  the  great  and 
numerous  trades,  such  as  those  of  apothecaries,  grocers,  farriers, 
blacksmiths,  peddlers,  carpenters,  tailors,  barbers,  and  butchers. 
They  could  not  carry  arms  or  hire  Christians  to  work  in  their 
houses  or  on  their  lands.  That  they  should  be  forbidden  to  eat, 
drink  or  bathe  with  Christians,  or  be  with  them  in  feasts  and  wed- 
dings, or  serve  as  god-parents  was  a  matter  of  course  under  the 
canon  law,  but  now  even  private  conversation  between  the  races 
was  prohibited,  nor  could  they  sell  provisions  to  Christians  or 
keep  a  shop  or  ordinary  for  them.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that 
nothing  was  said  about  usury.  Money-lending  was  almost  the 
only  occupation  remaining  open,  while  the  events  of  the  last 
twenty  years  had  left  little  capital  wherewith  to  carry  it  on  and 
the  laws  of  1405  had  destroypd  all  sen.sR  of  security  in  making 
loans.  They  were  moreover  deprived  of  the  guarantees  so  long 
enjoye<l  and  were  subjected  to*  the  exdusuve  jurisdiction,  civil 
and  criminal,  of  the  Christians.'  They  were  thus  debarretl  from 
the  use  of  their  skill  and  experience  in  the  liigher  pursuits,  profes- 
sional and  industrial,  and  were  eondenmed  to  the  lowest  and  rudest 
forms  of  labor;  in  fine,  a  wall  was  built  around  them  from  which 
their  only  escape  was  through  the  baptismal  font.  Fernando  of 
Antequera  carried  the  law  in  all  its  essentials  to  Aragon  and  King 
Duarte  adopted  it  in  Portugal,  so  that  it  ruled  the  whole  Penin- 
sula except  the  little  kingdom  of  Navarre  where  Judaism  was 
already  almost  extinct.  It  is  significant  that  Fernando,  in  pro- 
mulgating it  in  Majorca,  alleged  in  justification  the  complaints 
of  the  inquisitors  as  to  the  social  intercourse  between  Jews  and 
Christians.' 

While  San  \lcente  and  Pablo  de  Santa  Marfa  were  thus  engaged' 
in  reducing  to  despair  the  Jews  of  Castile,  the  other  great  Con- 
verso,  Ger6nimo  de  Santaf^,  was  laboring  in  a  more  legitimate 
Lway  for  their  conversion  in  Aragon.  He  had  been  appointed 
physician  to  the  Avignonese  pope,  Benedict  XIII,  who  ha<l  been 
obliged  to  cross  the  PjTenees,  and  who,  on  November  25,  1412, 
Fei 


I 


FortaJicium  Fidei,  M,  clrxvi-viii. — Amador   de  Ins  Rios,   11,  4Wi-502. — 
Ferniindex  y  Gonxilez,  Estado  de  los  Mud<fjarpB,  pp.  400-5. 
»  Amador  de  Ids  Rioa.  II,  503,  515.— Villanuwvft,  XXII,  2.^. 
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summoned  the  aljamas  of  Aragon  to  send,  in  the  following  Jan- 
uary, their  most  learned  rabbis  to  San  Mateo,  near  Tortosa,  for  a 
disputation  with  Geronimo  on  the  proposition  that  the  Messiah 
had  come.  Fourteen  rabbis,  selected  from  the  synagogues  of  all 
Spain,  with  Vi<JaI  ben  Veniste  at  their  liead,  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. The  debate  opened,  February  7,  1414,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Benedict  himself,  who  warned  them  that  the  truth  of 
Christianity  was  not  to  be  discussed  but  only  sixteen  propositions 
put  forward  by  Ger6nimo,  thus  placing  them  wholly  on  the  defen- 
sive. Despite  this  disadvantage  tliey  held  their  ground  tenaci- 
ously during  seventy-nine  sessions,  prolonged  through  a  term  of 
twenty-one  months.  Geronimo  covered  himself  with  glory  by  liis 
unrivalled  dialectical  subtilty  and  exhaustteSvS  stores  of  learning 
and  his  triumph  was  shown  by  his  producing  a  division  between 
liis  opponents.' 

During  tliis  colloquy,  in  the  summer  of  1413,  some  two  hundred 
Jews  of  the  synagogues  of  Saragossa,  Calatayud  and  Alcaniz 
professed  conversion.  In  1414  there  was  a  still  more  abundant 
harvest.  A  hundred  and  twenty  families  of  Calatayud,  Daroea, 
Fraga  and  Barbastro  presented  themselves  for  bai)tism  and  these 
were  followed  by  the  whole  aljamas  of  AlcafUz,  Caspe,  Maella, 
L^rida,  Tamarit  and  Alcolea,  amounting  to  about  thirty-five 
hundred  souls.  The  repressive  legislation  was  accomplishing  its 
object  and  hopes  were  entertained  that,  with  the  aid  of  the 
inspired  teaching  of  San  Vicente,  Judaism  would  become  extinct 
throughout  Spain.*  To  stimulate  the  movement  by  an  increase 
of  severity  towards  the  recalcitrant,  Benedict  issued  his  consti- 
tution Etsi  docloribus  gentium,  in  which  he  virtually  embodied  the 
Ordenamiento  de  Dofia  Catalina,  thus  giving  to  its  system  of  ter- 
rible repression  the  sanction  of  Church  as  well  as  of  State.  He 
further  forbade  the  posspssion  of  the  Talmud  or  of  any  books 
contrary  to  the  Christian  faith,  ordering  the  bishops  and  inquis- 
itors to  make  semi-annual  inquests  of  the  aljamas  and  to  proceed 
against  all  found  in  possession  of  such  books.    No  Jew  should  even 

*  The  Spaniwh  hirtoriatis  claim  that  all  the  rnhbio,  except  Joseph  Albo  and 
Vid&l  Ferrer,  ncknowledKed  the  truth  of  Chrl-^tinnity  and  ahjurw]  the  errors  of 
Judaism  (Amiulor  de  lo-s  Rios,  11,  43S-12;  Zurita.  Aflaleti  de  AroRon.  Lib.  xii, 
cap.  xlv),  but  Oraetz  (Gc<ichichtc  der  Juden,  VIH.  120-1)  i<lates  with  (greater 
probability,  that  the  only  ronewwion  made  by  the  tweli-p  wn«  ihnt  tht^  Uagsadah 
passages  of  the  Talmud  arc  of  no  auLhonty  and  e^-en  from  this  Ferrer  and  Albo 
dissented. 

'  ZuritA,  Afiaies.  Lib.  xii,  cap.  xlv. 
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bind  a  book  in  which  the  name  of  Christ  or  the  Mrgin  appeared. 
Princes  were  exhorted  to  grant  them  no  favors  or  privil^es  and 
the  faithful  at  large  wore  conimantled  not  to  rent  or  sell  houses 
to  them  or  to  hold  coinjjaiiionship  or  conversation  with  them. 
Mon^ver  they  were  prohibited  to  exercise  usury  and  thrice  a  year 
they  were  to  be  preacheil  to  and  warned  to  abandon  tlieir  errors. 
The  bishops  in  genera]  were  ordered  to  see  to  liie  strict  enforce- 
ment of  all  these  provisions  and  the  execution  of  the  bull  was 
speeiallj'  confided  to  GonzaJo,  Bishop  of  Si^iienzn,  son  of  the  great 
Converso,  Pablo  de  Santa  Marfa,  As  the  utterance  of  the  Anti- 
pope  Benedict,  this  searching  and  cruel  legislation,  designed  to 
retluce  the  Jews  to  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty  and  despair,  was 
current  only  in  the  lanils  of  his  obedience,  but  when  his  triumph- 
ant rival,  Martin  V,  confirmed  the  charge  confided  to  the  Bishop 
of  Sigiienza  he  accepted  and  ratified  the  act  of  Benedict.'  Nay 
more; in  1434.  Alfonso  de  Santa  Maria,  Bishop  of  Burgos,  another 
son  of  the  Converso  Pablo,  when  a  delegate  to  the  council  of  Basle, 
procured  the  passage  of  a  decree  in  tlie  same  sense.*  The  quarrel 
of  the  council  with  the  papacy,  it  is  true,  deprived  its  utterance 
of  cecumenic  authority,  but  this  deficiency  was  supplied  when, 
in  1442,  Eugenius  I\'  issuetl  a  bull  which  was  virtually  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  law  of  Dona  Catalina  and  of  the  constitution  of  Bene- 
dict XIII,  while  this  was  followed,  in  1447,  by  an  even  more  \ 
rigorous  one  of  Nicholas  \'.'  Thus  all  factions  of  the  Church,  1 
however  much  tiiey  might  wrangle  on  other  points,  cheerfully 
united  in  rendering  the  life  of  the  Jew  as  miserable  as  possible  and 
in  forbitkling  princes  to  show  him  favor.  This  was  .symbolized 
when,  in  1418,  the  legate  of  Martin  V  was  solemnly  received  in 
Gerona  and  the  populace,  with  inerring  instinct,  celebrated  the 
closing  of  the  great  Schism  and  the  reunion  of  the  Church  by 
pla>'fully  sacking  the  Juderia,  though  the  royal  officials,  blind  to 
the  piety  of  the  demonstration,  severely  punished  the  perpe- 
trators.* 


The  immediate  eflfeet  of  this  policy  corresponded  to  the  inten- 
tions of  its  authors,  though  it.^  ultimate  results  can  scarce  have 
been  foreseen.     The  Jews  wei-e  humiliated  and  impoverished. 


«  Amador  de  loe  Rios,  II.  627-53:  IH.  3«. 

'  Cont'il.  BasilienB.  Sem.  xix,  cap   v,  v!  (Uarduin.  VIII,  1 190-3). 

'  na\Tiald.  .^nnal.  ann.  1442,  n.  16. — Wtiddms,  Armal.  Minor,  ano.  1447.  n.  10. 

*  Villaiiucva.  XIV.  30. 
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Despite  their  losses  by  massacre  and  conversion,  they  still  formed 
an  important  portion  of  the  population,  with  training  and  apti- 
tudes to  render  service  to  the  State  but,  debarred  from  the  pursuits 
for  which  they  had  been  fitted,  they  were  crippled  both  for  their 
own  recuperation  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  economic 
effect  was  intensified  by  the  inclusion  of  the  Mud^jarea  in  the 
repressive  legislation;  commerce  and  manufactures  decayed  and 
many  products  which  Spain  had  hitherto  exported  she  was  now 
obliged  to  import  at  advanced  prices.' 

On  the  other  hand  the  Conversos  saw  opened  to  them  a  career 
fitted  to  stimulate  and  satisfy  anjbition.  Confident  in  their 
powers,  with  intellectual  training  superior  to  that  of  the  Chris- 
tians, they  aspired  to  the  Iiighest  places  in  the  courts,  in  the 
iiriiversities,  in  the  Church  and  in  the  State.  Wealth  and  power 
rendered  them  eligible  suitors  and  they  entercti  into  matri- 
l&onial  alliances  with  the  noblest  houses  in  the  land,  many  of 
t'hich  had  been  impoverished  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  revenues 
^lerived  from  their  Jewish  subjects.  Alfonso  de  Santa  Maria,  in 
procuring  the  decree  of  Basle,  was  carefiJ  to  insert  in  it  a  recom- 
/mendation  of  marriage  between  converts  and  Christians  as  the 
[surest  means  of  pres(»rving  the  purity  uf  the  faith,  and  the  advice 
was  extensively  followed.  Tlius  the  time  soon  came  when  there 
were  few  of  the  ancient  nobility  of  Spain  who  wore  not  connected, 
closely  or  remotely,  with  the  Jew.  AVe  hear  of  marriages  with 
Lunas,  Mendozas,  Villaliermosas  and  others  of  the  proudest 
houses.*  As  early  as  1449  a  petition  to  Lope  de  Barrientos, 
Bishop  of  Cuenca,  l>y  the  Conversos  of  Toledo,  enumerates  all  the 
noblest  families  of  Spain  as  being  of  Jewish  blood  and  among  others 
tlie  Henrfquez,  from  whom  the  future  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
descended,  through  his  mother  Juana  HenHquez.'  It  was  the  same 
in  the  Churcli,  where  we  have  seen  the  rank  attained  by  the  Santa 
Martas.  Juan  de  Torquemada,  Cardinal  of  San  Sisto,  was  of 
Je\viah  di'scr^nl  an{]  so,  of  coarse,  j^aaJlisjiyjhew^the^firsiUi^ 
i tor-general.*  as  wavS  Ukewise  Diego  Deza,  the  second  inquisitor- 
general,  as  well  as  Hernando  de  Talavera,  Archbishop  of  Granada. 
It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples,  for  in  every  career  the 
vigor  and  keenness  of  the  Jews  made  them  conspicuous  aud,  in 

<  .•\maflor  de  los  RIos,  TTT.  12. 

»  Mhro  Vertle  de  .\Tagon  (Rcvista  de  Espofia,  CVI,  257,  269), 

*  Ciihallero.  Notidas  del  Doctor  Alonso  Diaz  de  Moatalvo,  p.  251. 

*  Pulgar,  Cl&roa  VaRmes,  Tit.  xviii. 
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embracing  Christianity,  they  seemed  to  be  opening  a  new  avenue 
for  the  development  of  the  race  in  which  it  would  become  domi- 
nant over  the  Old  Christians;  in  fact,  an  Italian  nearly  contem- 
porary describes  them  as  virtually  ruling  Spain,  while  secretly 
perverting  the  faith  by  their  covert  adherancc  to  Judaism.'  Tliia 
triumph  however  was  short-lived.  Their  success  showed  that 
thus  far  there  ha<l  been  no  antagonism  of  race  but  only  of  religion. 
This  speedily  changed ;  the  hatred  and  contempt  which,  as 
apostates,  they  la\dshed  on  the  faithful  sons  of  Israel  reacted  on 
themselves.  It  was  impossible  to  stimulate  popular  abhorrence 
of  the  Jew  without  ut  the  same  time  stimulating  the  envy  and 
jealousy  excited  by  the  ostentation  and  arrogance  of  the  New 
Christians.  What  was  the  use  of  humiliating  and  exterminating 
the  Jew  if  the^e  upstarts  were  not  only  to  take  liis  place  in 
grinding  the  people  as  tax-gatherers  but  were  to  bear  rule  in 
court  and  camp  and  church? 

Meanwhile  tlie  remnant  of  the  Jews  were  slowly  but  indomi- 
tably recovering  thfir  position.  It  was  much  easier  to  enact  the 
Ordenamieixio  de  Doha  Catalina  than  to  enforce  it  and,  like  much 
previous  legislation,  it  was  growing  obsolete  in  many  respects. 
In  the  early  clays  of  Juan  II,  Abrahcm  Benaviste  was  Wrtually 
finance  minister  ami,  when  tlic  Infante  Henry  of  Aragon  seized  the 
king  at  Tordesillas  and  carried  him  off,  he  justified  the  act  by 
saying  that  it  was  because  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of 
Abrahem.'  In  fact  there  are  indications  of  a  rea<!tion  in  which 
the  Jews  were  used  as  a  countejpoise  to  the  menacing  growth  of 
Converso  influence.  Wlien,  in  1442,  the  cruel  bull  of  Eugeuius 
IV  was  receivetl,  although  it  scarce  contained  more  than  tlie  laws 
of  1412  ami  the  bull  of  Benedict  XIII,  Alvaru  de  Luna,  the  all- 
powerful  favorite,  not  only  refused  to  obey  it  but  proceeded  to 
g^ve  legal  sanction  to  the  neglect  into  which  those  statutes  had 
^  fallen.  He  induced  his  master  to  issue  the  Pragnuiticaof  Ar6valo, 
^B  April  6,  1443,  condemning  the  refusal  of  many  persons  to  buy  or 
^^  sell  with  Jews  and  Moors  or  to  labor  for  them  in  the  fields,  under 
■  color  of  a  bull  of  Eugenius  IV',  published  at  Toledo  during  his 

H  absence.  Punishment  is  threatened  for  these  audacities,  for  the 
"  bull  and  the  laws  pro\ide  that  Jews  and  Moors  and  Christians 
h  shall  dwell  together  in  harmony  and  no  one  is  to  injure  or  slay 
^B     them.     It  was  not  intended  to  prevent  Jews  and  Moors  and 

^B  ■  Trisu 

^^^     >  QrCni 


Tristan.  CnrnrcioU  Epist.  de  Inqiiisit.  (Muratori,  S.  II.  I.,  XXII,  97). 
'  CYOnica  de  Juan  11,  aflu  \iv,  cap.  ti. 
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Christians  from  tlealing  together,  nor  that  the  former  should  not 
follow  industries  base  and  servile,  such  as  all  manner  of  mechan- 
ical trades,  and  Christians  can  serve  them  for  proper  wages  and 
guard  their  flocks  and  labor  for  them  in  the  fields,  and  they  can 
prescribe  for  Christians  if  the  nicdicineu  are  compountled  by 
Christians.* 

Thus  a  revulsion  had  taken  place  in  favor  of  the  proscribed  race 
which  threatened  toundo  the  work  of  Vicente  Ferrer  and  the  Con- 
versos.  It  was  in  vain  that,  in  1451,  Nicholas  V  issued  another 
bull  repeating  and  confirming  that  of  EugenivLs  IV.'  It  received 
no  attention  and,  under  the  protection  of  Alvaro  de  Luna,  the 
Jews  made  good  use  of  the  breathing-space  to  reconstruct  their 
shattered  industries  and  to  demonstrate  their  utility  to  the  State. 
The  conspiracy  which  sent  Alvaro  to  the  block,  in  1453,  was  a 
severe  blow  but,  on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV,  in  1454,  they 
secured  tJie  good-will  of  his  favorites  aiul  even  procured  the 
restoration  of  some  old  privileges,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  the  permission  to  have  their  own  judges.  One  element  in  this 
was  the  influence  enjoyed  by  the  royal  physician  Jacob  Aben- 
Nurtez  on  whom  was  conferred  the  office  of  Rabb  Mayor.*  In 
the  virtual  anarchy  of  the  period,  however,  when  every  noble 
was  a  law  unto  himyelf,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  royal 
decrees  were  effective,  or  to  postulate  any  general  contUtions.  In 
1458,  the  Constable  Velasco  orders  his  vassals  of  the  town  of 
Haro  to  observe  the  law  forbidding  Christians  to  labor  for  Jews 
and  Moors,  but  he  makes  the  wise  exception  that  they  may  do  so 
when  they  can  find  no  other  work  wherewith  to  support  them- 
selves. Even  under  these  conditions  the  superior  energy  of  the 
non-Christian  races  was  rapidly  ac(|uiring  for  them  the  most  pro- 
ductive lands,  if  we  may  trust  a  decree  of  the  town  of  Haro,  in 
1453,  forbidcUng  Christians  to  sell  their  estates  to  Moors  and  Jews, 
for  if  this  were  not  stopped  the  Christians  would  have  no  ground 
to  cultivate,  as  the  Moors  already  held  all  the  best  of  the  irrigated 
lands.* 

The  nobles  had  seen  the  disadvantage  of  the  sternly  oppressive 
laws  and  di.sregarded  them  to  their  own  great  benefit,  thus  raising 
the  envy  of  the  districts  obligeil  to  observe  them,  for  the  C6rtes  of 
1462  petitioned  Henr)*  to  restore  liberty  of  trade  between  Chris- 
tian and  Jew,  alleging  the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  restriction 


'  Aiiuulor  de  los  Rios,  III.  583-9. 
'  Amador  de  Ion  Riou.  III.  115-16. 


'  Raynnld.  Annul,  ann.  1451,  D.  h. 
*  Boletin,  XXVI.  468-72. 
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and  the  tiepopulation  of  the  crown  lands  for,  as  tra<ie  was  per- 
mitted in  the  lands  of  llie  nobles,  the  Jt'ws  were  concciUrating 
there.  When  further  the  COrtes  aske<l  that  Jews  sliould  be  per- 
mitted to  return  with  their  i)roj)ert y  and  trades  to  the  cities  in  the 
royal  domains  from  wiiich  they  had  been  expelled,  it  iutlicates  that 
popular  aversion  was  becoming  directed  to  the  Conversos  ratlier 
than  to  the  Jews.'  It  may  be  (juestioned  whether  it  was  to  pre- 
serve the  advantage  here  inilicated  or  to  gain  popular  favor,  that 
the  revolted  nobles,  in  1460,  demanded  of  Henry  that  he  should 
banish  from  his  kingdoms  all  Moors  and  Jews  wlio  contaminate 
religion  and  pornipted  morals  and  that,  when  tliey  deposed  him, 
in  1465,  at  Avila  anel  elevated  to  the  throne  the  child  Alfonso,  the 
Concordia  Com'provnmria  which  they  dictated,  annulled  the 
Pragmiltica  of  Ar^valo  and  restored  to  vigor  the  laws  of  1412 
and  the  bull  of  Beneflict  XllL  This  frightened  the  Jews,  who 
ofifered  to  Henry  an  immense  smn  for  Gibraltar,  where  they  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  city  of  refuge,  but  he  refused.' 

The  fright  was  superfluous  for,  in  the  turbulence  of  the  time, 
the  repressive  legislation  was  speedily  becoming  obsolete.  When 
the  reforming  C(»uncil  of  Aranda,  in  1473,  made  but  a  single  refer- 
ence to  Jews  and  Moors  and  this  was  merely  to  forbid  them  to 
pursue  their  industries  publicly  on  Sundays  and  feast  days,  with 
a  threat  against  tiie  jutiges  who,  through  bribery,  permitted  this 
desecration,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  law  of  1412,  if  observed 
at  all,  was  enforewl  only  in  scattered  localities.'  That  the  restric- 
tions on  commercial  activity  were  obsolete  is  manifest  from  a 
complaint,  in  1475,  to  the  sovereigns,  from  the  Jews  of  Medina 
del  Pomar,  setting  forth  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pur- 
chase in  Bilbao,  from  foreign  traders,  cloths  and  other  merchan- 
dise which  they  carried  tlirough  the  kingdom  for  sale,  until 
recently  the  port  had  restricted  all  dealings  with  foreigners  to  the 
resident  Jews,  whereupon  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  orderetl  these 
regulations  rescinded  unless  the  authorities  could  show  good 
reasons  within  fifteen  days.* 

With  the  settlement  of  affairs  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
the  position  of  the  Jews  grew  distinctly  worse.     Although  Don 


'  CArtea  de  los  anttKUos  Kcmo.<!,  Ill,  717. 

*  Colmenare*.  Hist,  de  SeBOvia.  cap.  xxxi,  {  9. — Amador  de  los  Rios,  III,  104- 
7. — FemindPK  y  Gonzdtez,  p,  213. 

'  Concil.  Anuidens.  nnn.  1473,  cap.  vii  (Aeuirre,  V,  345). 

*  Colecdon  de  C6dula9,  I,  4A. 
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Abraham  Senior,  one  of  Isabella's  most  trusted  coimsellors,  was 
A  Jew,  her  piety  led  her  to  revive  and  carry  out  the  repressive 
poUcy  of  San  Vicente  Ferrer  and,  in  codifying  the  royal  edicts  in 
the  Ordenamas  Reales^  confirmed  by  the  C6rtes  of  Toledo  in  1480, 
all  the  savage  legislation  of  1412  was  re-enacted,  except  that 
relating  to  mechanical  trades,  and  the  vigor  of  the  government 
gave  assurance  that  the  laws  would  be  enforced,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  matter  of  the  separation  of  the  Juderfas.'  Ferdinand's 
assent  to  this  shows  that  he  adopted  the  policy  and,  in  his  own 
dominions,  by  an  edict  of  March  6,  1482,  he  withdrew  all  licenses 
to  Jews  to  lay  aside  the  dangerous  badge  when  travelling,  and  he 
further  prohibited  the  issuing  of  such  licenses  under  penalty  of  a 
thousand  florins.  Another  edict  of  December  15,  1484,  recites 
that  at  Cella,  a  village  near  Teruel,  some  Jews  had  recently  taken 
temporary  residence;  as  there  is  no  Juderia,  in  order  to  avoid 
danger  to  souls,  he  orders  lliem  driven  out  and  that  none  be 
allowed  to  remain  more  than  twenty-four  hours  under  pain  of  a 
hundred  florins  and  a  hmidred  lashes.* 

This  recrudescence  of  oppression  probably  hati  an  influence  on 
the  people,  for  there  came  a  revulsion  of  feeling  adverse  to  the 
proscribed  race,  inflamed  by  the  ceaseless  labors  of  the  frailes 
■whose  denunciatory  eloquence  knew  no  cessation.  Under  the-se 
circumstances  the  Jews  anil  Moors  seem  to  have  had  recourse  to 
the  Roman  curia,  always  ready  to  speculate  by  selling  privileges, 
whether  it  had  power  to  grant  them  or  not,  and  then  to  withdraw 
them  for  a  consideration.  We  shall  have  ample  occasion  to  see 
hereafter  prolonged  transactions  of  the  kiml  arising  from  the 
operation  of  the  Inquisition;  those  with  the  Jews  at  this  time 
seem  to  have  been  closed  by  a  inotu  jiropno  of  May  31,  1484, 
doubtless  procured  from  Sixtus  IV  by  pressure  from  the  sover- 
eigns, in  wliich  the  pope  expresses  his  dif5p!easure  at  learning  that 
in  Spain,  especially  in  Andaliusia,  Christians,  Moors  an<i  Jews 
dwell  together;  that  there  is  no  distinction  of  vestments,  that  the 
Christians  act  as  servants  and  nurses,  the  Moors  and  Jews  as  phy- 
sicians, apothecaries,  farmers  of  ecclesiastical  reveimes  etc.,  pre- 
tending that  they  hold  papal  priNileges  to  that  effect.  Any  such 
pri\'ileges  he  withdraws  and  he  orders  all  officials,  seciilar  and 
ecclesiastical,  to  enforce  strictly  the  canonical  decrees  respecting 


Ordenaiiins  Reales,  vin.  iii.   l-ll. 

Archivo  general  de  la  C.  de  Aragon,  Regiat.  3aS4,  Tot  10.  33. 
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the  proscribed  races.'  Under  these  impulses  the  municipalities, 
■which,  in  1462,  had  petitioned  to  have  the  prescriptive  laws 
repealed  now  enforced  them  with  renewed  vigor  and  even  exceeded 
them,  as  at  Balmaseda,  where  the  Jews  were  ordered  to  depart. 
They  appealed  to  the  tlirone,  representing  that  they  lived  in  daily 
fear  for  life  and  property  and  begged  the  royal  protection, 
which  was  duly  granted.* 

Subjected  to  these  perpetual  and  harassingvicissitudcs,  the  Jews 
had  greatly  declined  both  in  numbers  and  wealth.  An  assess- 
ment of  the  poll-tax,  made  in  1474,  shows  that  in  the  dominions 
of  Castile  there  were  only  about  twelve  thousand  families  left, 
or  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  souls,  although  there  were  still 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  separate  uljamas.  Their  weakness  and 
poverty  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  such  communities  as  those 
of  Seville,  Toledo,  Cfirdova,  Burgos,  etc.,  paid  much  less  than 
inconspicuous  j)laces  prior  to  1391.  The  aljama  of  Ciudad-Real, 
which  hail  paid,  in  1290,  a  tax  nf  26,486  maravedis,  had  disap- 
peared; the  only  one  left  in  La  Mancha  was  Alnmgro,  assessed  at 
800  maravedis.'  The  work  of  Martfnoz  and  San  Vicente  Ferrer 
was  aoeoniplishing  itself.  PopuJar  abhorrence  had  grown,  while 
the  importance  of  the  Jews  as  a  source  of  public  revenue  had 
fatally  diminished.  The  eml  was  evidently  approaching,  but  a 
consideration  of  its  horrors  must  be  postponed  while  we  glance 
at  the  condition  of  the  renegades  who  had  sought  shelter  from  the 
storm  by  adopting  the  faith  of  the  oppressor. 

The  Conversos,  in  steadily  increasing  numbers,  hati  successfully 
worked  out  their  tlestiny ,  accum  ulating  honors,  weal  th  and 
popular  hatred.  In  botli  (-astile  and  Aragon  they  fiUt-d  lucrative 
and  influential  positions  in  the  public  service  and  their  preponder- 
ance in  Ohurch  and  State  was  constantly  becoming  more  marked. 
In  Catalonia,  however,  they  were  regardetl  with  contempt  and, 
though  the  boast  that  Catalan  blood  was  never  polluted  by  inter- 
mixture is  exaggerated,  it  is  not  wholly  without   foundation. 

'  Pfldre  Fidel  Fita,  Bolctin,  XV.  4«. 

•  Amndor  dc  los  Rios,  111,  2S8-i)0,— Coloccion  de  CMulas,  I,  134. 

"  Amador  dr  los  Rios,  III,  170-1. — Merchan,  La  Juderfn  y  la  InquisitHon  de 
Ciudad-Ki-al.  I.  ft47. 

Lindo  (Hiat.  cf  the  Jfws  cf  Spain,  p.  244)  eatimiites  \hv  .lews  of  Ca-itilc  at  this 
period  at  b»»twwn  200.000  and  300,000  over  16  years  of  age.  Graetz  assumea 
tlie  total  number  as  150.000;  Ijiidore  Loeb  at  50.000  or  a  little  more. — Revue 
des  j&tudcs  Juivcs,  1887,  p.   168. 
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The  same  is  true  of  Valencia,  where  intermarriage  only  occurred 
among  the  rural  population.  Throughout  Spain,  moreover,  the 
farming  of  all  the  more  important  sources  of  revenue  passed  into 
their  hands  and  thus  they  inlierited  the  odium  as  well  as  the 
profits  of  the  Jews.* 

The  beginning  of  the  end  was  seen  at  Toledo  where,  in  1449, 
-Mvaro  de  Luna  made  a  demand  on  the  city  for  a  million  mara- 
vedls  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier  and  it  was  refused.  He 
ordered  the  tax-gatherers  to  collect  it.  They  were  Conversos  and 
when  they  made  the  attempt  the  citizens  arose  and  sacked  and 
burnt  not  only  their  houses  but  those  of  the  Conversos  in  general. 
The  latter  organized  in  self-defence  and  endeavored  to  suppress 
tlie  disturbance  but  were  defeated,  when  those  who  were  wealthy 
were  tortured  and  immense  booty  was  obtained.  In  vain  Juan  II 
sought  to  punish  the  city;  the  triumphant  citizens,  with  the  magis- 
trates at  their  heati,  organized  a  court  in  which  the  question  waa 
argued  whether  the  Conversos  could  hold  any  pul>Uc  ofTice.  In 
spite  of  the  evident  illegality  of  this  and  of  active  opposition  led 
by  the  fanious  Lope  de  Barrientos,  Bishop  of  Cuenca,  it  was 
decided  against  the  Conversos  in  a  (luasi-judicia!  sentence,  knowa 
as  the  SenUmcia-Bstatuto  which,  in  the  bitterness  of  its  language, 
reveals  the  extreme  tension  existing  between  the  Old  and  New 
Christians.  The  Conversos  were  stigmatized  as  more  than  sus- 
pect in  the  faith  and  as  in  reality  Jews;  they  were  declared 
incapable  of  holding  office  and  of  bearing  witness  against  Old 
Christians  and  those  who  held  positions  were  ejected.'  The  dis- 
turbances spread  to  Ciudad-Real,  where  the  principal  offices 
were  held  by  Conversos.  The  Order  of  Calatrava,  wbicli  had  long 
endeavored  to  get  possession  of  the  city^  espoused  the  side  of  the 
Old  Christians:  there  was  considerable  fighting  in  the  streets  and 
for  five  days  the  quarter  occupied  by  the  Conversos  was  exposed 
to  pillage.'  Thus  the  hatred  which  of  old  had  been  merely  a 
matter  of  religion  had  become  a  matter  of  race.  The  one  could 
be  conjured  away  by  baptism;  the  other  was  indelible  and  the 
change  was  of  the  most  serious  import,  exercising  for  centuries  its 
sinister  inHuence  on  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula. 

7'he  Sentencia-Estatuto  threatened  to  introduce  a  new  prin- 

>  Amador  de  los  Rioa.  m.  88-9.  116-17.  206-10.  213-15.  217-18. 
'  Anmdor  de  Itis  Riim,  III,  U8-2I. — Cr6nica  de  Juan  II,  afio  xm,  cap.  ii,  V. 
— Crfinica  de  Alvaro  de  buna.  Tit.  ixxxiii. 

'  Merc'han,  Lu  Judcrla  y  In  InquUioon  de  Ciudad-Real,  I,  £41-€3L 
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ciple  into  public  and  canon  law,  botli  of  wlUch  had  always  upheld 
the  brotherhood  of  Christians  and  had  encouraged  conversions  by 
prescribing  the  utmost  favor  for  converts.  Nicholas  V  was 
appealed  to  and  responded,  September  24,  1449,  with  a  bull 
declaring  that  all  the  faithful  are  one;  that  the  laws  of  Alfonso  X 
and  liis  successors,  admitting  converts  to  all  the  privileges  of 
Cliristians,  were  to  be  enforced  and  he  comnussiunHd  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Toledo  and  Seville,  the  Bishops  of  Palencia,  A\i]a  and 
C6rdova,  and  the  Abbot  of  San  Fagun  to  excommunicate  all  who 
sought  to  invalidate  them.'  More  Ihan  this  seems  to  have  been 
needed  and,  in  1450,  he  fornially  excommunicated  Pedro  Sar- 
miento  and  his  accomplices  as  the  authors  of  the  Sentencia- 
Estatuto  and  again,  in  1451,  he  repeated  his  hull  of  1440.  Finally, 
in  the  same  year  the  synods  of  Vitoria  and  AlcalA  condemned  it 
and  Alfonso  de  Montalvo,  the  foremost  jurist  of  the  time,  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  illegal.'  It  never,  in  fact,  was  of  bimUng  force, 
but  the  effort  matle  to  set  it  aside  shows  how  dangerous  a  menace 
it  was  and  how  it  expressed  a  widespread  public  opinion.  It 
was  the  first  fitful  gast  of  the  tornado. 

Toledo  remained  the  hot-bed  of  disturbance.  In  1461  the 
martial  Archbishop,  Alonso  Carrillo  comnusaoned  the  learned 
Alonso  de  Oropesa,  General  of  the  Geronimites  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  dissension.  He  did  so  and  reported  that  there  were  faults 
on  both  aides  and,  at  the  request  of  the  archbishop,  he  proceeded 
to  write  his  Lumen  ad  Revelationein  Gentium  to  prove  the  unity  of 
the  faithful,  but,  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  pious  labor  the 
inextinguishable  feud  broke  out  afresh.'  Any  chance  disturbance 
might  bring  tliis  about  and  the  opportunity  was  furnished  in 
1467,  when  the  canons,  who  enjoyed  a  revenue  based  on  the 
bread  of  the  town  of  Maqueda,  farmed  it  out  to  a  Jew.  Alvaro 
G6mez,  an  alcalde  mayor,  was  lord  of  Maqueda;  his  alcaide  beat 
the  Jew  and  seized  the  bread  for  the  use  of  the  castle;  the  canons 
promptly  imprisoned  the  alcaide  and  summoned  G6mez  to 
answer.  When  he  came  the  quarrel  grew  bitterer;  the  Count  of 
Cifuentes,  leader  of  one  of  the  factions  of  the  city  and  protector 
of  the  Converses,  espoused  the  cause  of  G6mez,  while  Fernando 
de  la  Torre,  a  leader  of  the  Conversos,  hojiing  to  revenge  the  defeat 
of  1449,  boasted  that  he  had  at  command  four  thousand  well- 

■  Rnynald.  Aimal.  ann.  1449,  n.  13. 

'  Aniador  de  los  Rios,  III.  12.i.  494.— Raynald.  aan.  1451,  n.  5. 

'  Nic.  Antoaio,  Bibl.  vetus  HJspan.,  II,  a.  505 
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armed  fighting  men,  being  six  times  more  than  the  Old  Cliristians 
could  muster.  Matters  were  ripe  for  an  explosion  and,  on  July 
2l8t,  at  a  conference  held  in  the  cathedral,  the  followers  of  the 
two  j)arties  taunted  each  other  beyond  endurance:  swords  were 
drawn  and  blood  polluted  the  sanctuary,  though  only  one  man 
was  slmn.  The  canons  proceeded  to  fortify  and  garrison  the 
cathedral,  which  was  attackcLt  the  next  day.  The  clergy,  galled 
by  the  fire  of  the  assailants,  to  create  a  diversion,  started  a  con- 
flagration in  the  calle  dc  la  Chapineria,  which  spread  until  eight 
streets  were  destroyed— the  richest  in  Toledo,  crowded  with  shops 
full  of  costly  merchandise.  The  device  was  succes-sf ul ;  theCon- 
vcraos  were  disheartened  and  lost  ground  till,  on  the  29th,  Cifuentea 
and  G6mcz  fled,  while  Fernando  de  la  Torre  and  his  brother 
Alvaro  were  captured  and  hanged.  The  triumphant  faction 
removed  from  office  all  their  opponents  and  revived  with  addi- 
tional rigor  the  Sentencia-Estatuto.  Toledo  at  the  time  belonged 
to  the  party  of  the  pretender  Alfonso  XII  but,  when  the  citizens 
sent  to  him  to  confirm  what  they  had  done,  he  refused  and  the 
city  soon  afterwards  transferred  its  allegiance  to  Henry  IV.'  It 
is  quite  probable  that,  in  rowani  for  this,  he  confirmed  the  Sen- 
tencia-Estatuto  for  when,  about  the  same  time,  Ciudad-Real 
revolted  from  Alfonso  and  adhered  to  Henry,  he  granted,  July  14, 
1468,  to  that  city  that  thenceforward  no  Converso  should  hold 
municipal  offiee.'  In  the  all-pervading  lawlessness  such  disturb- 
ances as  tho.se  of  Toledo  met  with  neither  repres.sion  nor  punish- 
ment. In  1470  ValladoUd  saw  a  similar  tumult,  in  which  the  Old 
Christians  and  Converses  flew  to  arms  and  struggled  for  mastery. 
The  former  .sent  for  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa  who  came,  but  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  preferred  Henry  I\'  and  the  royal  pair 
were  glad  to  escape.' 

Everywhere  the  hatred  between  the  Old  Christians  and  the 
New  was  manifesting  itself  in  this  deplorable  fashion.  In  Cordova 
we  are  told  that  the  Converses  were  very  rich  and  had  bought 
not  only  the  offices  but  the  protection  of  Alonso  de  Aguilar, 
whose  power  and  high  reputation  commanded  universal  respect. 


'  In  this  I  have  chiefly  followed  a  MS.  account,  evidently  liy  a  contemporan*, 
preserved  in  the  BibL  nncionnl,  MSS.,  G.  109.  Bee  also  Amador  de  Ion  Rios,  in, 
145-51;  Valcra,  Memorial  dc  divcrsos  Hazsflas,  cap.  xxxvtii;  Castillo,  Cr6aica 
de  P'nriqiir  IV,  cap.  xc,  xci. 

»  Merchan.  op.  cil.,  I,  Wl-3. 

*  Castillo,  op,  cit.,  cap.  cxlvi.— Mariana,  Lib.  xxm,  cap.  xv. 
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while  the  Old  Christians  range<!  themselves  unfler  the  Counts  ot 
Cabra  and  the  Bishop,  Peiiro  de  Cordova  y  SoUer.  Only  a  spark 
was  needed  to  produce  an  explosion  and  an  accident  during  a 
procession,  March  14,  1473,  furnished  theoceasion.  With  shouts 
of  viva  la  fe  de  Dios  Iho  mob  arose  and  |)illaj?p,  rnurder  and  fire 
were  let  loose  upon  the  city.  Alonso  and  his  brother  Gonsalvo 
— the  future  Great  Captain — quelled  the  riot  at  the  cost  of  no 
little  bloodshed,  but  it  l)urst  forth  again  a  few  days  later  and, 
after  a  combat  lasting  forty-eight  hours  the  Aguilars  were  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  the  alcdzar  carrying  with  them  such  Conversoa 
and  Jews  as  they  could.  Then  followe<l  a  general  sack  in  which. 
every  kind  of  outrage  an<l  cruelty  was  perpetrated,  until  the 
fury  of  the  mob  was  exhausted  by  the  lack  of  victims.  Finally 
Alonso  came  to  terms  with  the  city  authorities,  who  banished 
the  Conversos  for  ever  and  such  poor  wretches  as  had  escaped 
torch  and  dagger  were  thrust  forth  to  be  robbeil  and  murdered 
with  im]Hmity  on  the  highways.' 

Laborers  from  the  country,  who  chanced  to  be  in  C6rdova,. 
carried  the  welcome  news  to  neighboring  places  and  the  flame 
passed  swiftly  through  Andalusia  from  town  to  town.  Baena 
waa  kept  quiet  by  the  Count  of  Cabra,  Palma  by  Luis  Porto- 
oarrero,  Ecija  by  Fadrique  Manrique  and  Seville  and  Jerez  by 
Juan  de  Guzman  and  Roclrigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  but  elsewhere  the 
havoc  was  terrible.  At  Jaen,  the  Constable  of  Castile,  Miguel 
Luis  de  Iranzo,  waa  treacherously  murdered  while  kneeling  before- 
the  altar;  his  wife,  Teresa  tie  Torres,  was  barely  able  to  escape,^ 
with  her  children,  to  the  alcdzar,  and  the  Conversos  were  plun- 
dered and  dispatched.  Only  at  Almodovar  del  Campo  do  we 
hear  of  any  justice  executed  on  the  assassins,  for  there  Rodrigo 
Giron,  Master  of  Calatrava,  hanged  some  of  the  most  culpable. 
The  king,  we  are  told,  when  the  news  was  brought  to  him,  grieved 
nmch,  but  inflicted  no  punishment.' 

On  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  1474,  a  Converso- 
of  Cordova,  Anton  de  Montoro,  addressed  to  them  a  poem  ia 
which  he  gives  a  terrible  picture  of  the  murders  committed  with 
impunity  on  his  brethren,  whose  purity  of  faith  he  asserts.    Fire 


*  Castillo,  op.  eit.,  cap.   elx. — Valem,   Memorial  de  diversas   Hazaflaa,  rap. 
dxxxiii. — Memorial  hist,  cspafiol,  Vtll,  507. 

'  Vfllera,  cap.  Ixxxiii-iv,— Castillo,  cap.  clx. — Memonal  hist,  espafiol,  VIII, 
506. — HHmintcs,  lIuRtmc lanes  de  la  Casa  de  Niebta,  Lib.  vui,  cap.  vt.— Amador 
td^loB  lUoM,  HI,  159-60. 
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arul  sworcl  haci  just  ravaged  the  aljania  of  Carniona  and  fresh 
disasters  were  threatening  at  Seville  and  Cordova.'  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans  were  thumlering  fnini  the  jndpita  and  were 
calling  on  the  faithful  to  purify  the  land  from  the  pollution  of 
Judaism,  secret  and  open.  It  wa«  commonly  asserted  and 
believed  that  the  Christianity  of  the  Converses  was  fictitious, 
and  fanaticism  joined  with  envy  and  greed  in  stimulating  the 
massacres  that  had  become  so  frequent.  Tlie  means  adopted  to 
win  over  the  Jewish  converts  hail  not  been  so  gentle  as  to  encour- 
age confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  their  professions  and,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  they  were  almost  uiiiversaUy  suspected.  The  energy 
with  which  the  new  sovereigns  enforced  respect  for  the  laws 
speedily  put  an  end  to  the  hideous  excesses  of  the  mob,  for  we 
hear  of  no  further  massacres,  but  the  abhorrence  entertained 
for  the  successful  renegades,  whose  wealth  and  power  were 
regarded  as  obtained  by  false  profession  of  belief  in  Christ,  was 
still  wide-spread,  though  its  more  violent  manifestations  were 
restrained.  Wise  forbearance,  combined  with  \'igorous  m^nte- 
uance  of  order,  would  in  time  have  brought  about  reconciliation, 
to  the  infinite  benefit  of  Spain,  but  at  a  time  when  heresy  was 
regarded  as  the  greatest  of  crimes  and  unity  of  faith  as  the 
supreme  object  of  statesmanship,  vnse  forbearance  and  toleration 
were  impossible.  Mter  suppressing  turbulence  the  sovereigns 
therefore  felt  that  there  was  still  a  duty  before  them  to  vindicate^M 
the  faith.  Thus,  after  long  hesitation,  their  policy  with  regard™ 
to  the  Conversos  was  embodied  in  the  Inquisition,  Introduced 
towards  the  end  of  1480.  The  Jewish  question  required  dilTerent 
treatment  and  it  was  solved,  once  for  all,  in  most  decisive  fashion. 

The  Inquisition  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  Jew,  unless  he 
rendered  himself  amenable  to  it  by  some  offence  against  the 
faith.  He  was  not  baptized;  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Church 
and  therefore  was  incapable  of  heresy,  which  was  the  object  ofi 
inquisitional  functions.  He  might,  however,  render  himself* 
subject  to  it  by  proselytism,  by  seducing  Christians  to  embrace 
his  errors,  and  this  was  constantly  alleged  against  Jews,  although 
their  history  shows  that,  unlike  the  other  great  religions,  Judaism 
has  ever  been  a  national  faith  with  no  desire  to  spread  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  race.     As  the  chosen  people,  Israel  has 


^  Amador  de  los  Rios,  III,  231. 
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never  sought  to  share  its  God  with  the  Gentiles.  There  waa 
more  founilatioD,  probably,  in  the  accusation  that  the  secret 
perversity  of  the  Converses  was  encouraged  by  those  who  had 
remained  steadfast  in  the  faith,  that  circumcisions  were  secretly 
performed  and  that  contributions  to  the  synagogues  were 
welcomed. 

While  the  object  of  the  Inquisition  was  to  secure  the  unity 
of  faith,  its  founding  destroyed  the  hope  that  ultimately  the  Jews 
would  all  be  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  This  had  been  the 
justification  of  the  Inhuman  laws  designed  to  render  existence 
outside  of  the  Church  so  intolerable  that  baptism  would  be  sought 
as  a  relief  from  endless  injustice,  but  the  awful  spectacle  of  the 
autos  de  fe  and  the  miseries  attendant  on  wholesale  confiscations 
led  the  Jew  to  cherish  more  resolutely  than  ever  the  ancestral 
faith  which  served  him  as  shield  from  the  terrors  of  the  Holy 
Otfice  and  the  dreadful  fate  ever  impending  over  the  Conversos. 
His  conversion  could  no  longer  be  hoped  for  and,  so  long  as  he 
remained  in  Spain,  the  faithful  would  be  scandalized  by  hia 
pre.sence  and  the  converts  would  be  exposed  to  the  contamination 
of  his  society.    The  only  alternative  was  his  removal. 

Ijiabella  tried  a  partiaJ  experiment  of  this  kind  in  1480,  appar- 
ently to  supplement  the  Inquisition,  founded  about  the  same 
time.  Andalusia  was  the  province  where  the  Jews  were  most 
numerous  and  she  commenced  by  ordering  the  expulsion  from 
there  of  all  who  would  not  accept  Christianity  and  threatening 
with  death  any  new  settlers.'  We  have  no  details  as  to  this 
measure  and  only  know  that  it  was  several  times  postponed  and 
that  it  was  apparently  abandoned.'  A  bull  of  Sixtus  IV,  in 
1484,  shows  us  that  Jews  were  still  dwelling  there  undisturbed 
and,  when  the  final  expulsion  took  place  in  1492,  Bernaldez 
informs  us  that  from  Andalusia  eight  thousand  households 
embarked  at  Cadiz,  besides  many  at  Cartagena  and  the  porta 
of  Aragon.' 

That  there  was  vacillation  is  highly  probable,  for  policy  and 
fanaticism  were  irreconcilable.  The  war  with  Granada  was 
calUng  for  large  expenditures,  to  which  the  Jews  were  most 
uiseful  contributors  and  the  finances  were  in  tiie  hands  of  two 
leading  Jews,  Abraham  Senior  and  Isaac  Abravanel,  to  whose 

*  PulgAT,  Cr6nlca  dc  los  Reyes  CntAlicos.  ii.  Ixxvii. 

'  Padre  Fidel  Fita,  Boletin,  'X\'.  323-5,  327.  328,  330;  XXIH,  431. 

'  Hist«irm  de  los  Reyes  Cat61icu3,  cnp.  cxi. 
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skilful  managpment  its  ultimate  success  was  largely  due.  It  may 
be  that  the  threatened  expulpion  was  rather  a  financial  than  a 
rcli^ous  mea.sure,  ailopted  with  a  view  of  selling  suspensions  and 
exemptions,  and  this  may  also  perhaps  explain  a  similar  course 
adopted  by  Ferdinand  when,  in  May,  1486,  he  ordered  the 
inquisitors  of  Aragon  to  banish  all  Jews  of  Saragossa  from  the 
archbishopric  of  Saragossa  and  the  bishopric  of  Albarracin,  in 
the  same  way  as  thoy  had  been  banished  from  the  sees  of  Seville, 
Cordova  and  Jaon.'  The  sovereigns  knew  when  to  be  tolerant 
and  when  to  give  full  rein  to  fanaticism,  as  was  evinced  in  their 
treatment  of  renegades  and  Conversos  at  the  capture  of  Malaga 
as  contrasted  with  tlie  liberal  terms  ofTere<l  in  the  capilulations 
of  Ahnen'a  and  Graria<la.  They  were  prepared  to  listen  to  the 
counsel  of  those  who  opposed  all  interference  with  the  Jewish 
population,  in  whose  favor  there  were  powerful  influences  at 
work.  Isabella  apparently  hesitated  long  between  statesmanship 
and  her  conceptions  of  duty,  while  Torqueniada  never  ceased  to 
urge  upon  her  the  service  to  be  rendered  to  Christ  by  clearing 
her  dominions  of  the  descendants  of  his  crucifiers.* 

There  was  no  lack  of  effort  to  inflame  public  opinion  and  to 
excite  still  further  the  hostility  so  long  and  so  carefully  cultivated. 
A  story  had  wide  circulation  that  Maestrc  Ribas  Altas,  the  royal 
physician,  wore  a  golden  ball  attached  to  a  cord  around  his  neck; 


'  Ab  this  measure  seems  to  havf  hitlicrto  Citcapcd  uttrntion,  I  give  the  text  of 
the  document — a  pajwjige  in  a  letter  from  Ferdinanci,  -May  12,  I'1S6,  to  the  inquis- 
itors of  Saragossa.  "  Divotos  padres.  Porque  p<>r  t-spcricncia  parece  que  todo 
el  doflo  que  en  los  crislianos  ee  ha  fallado  del  delicto  dc  la  hcregia  ha  proccdido 
de  la  conversaeion  y  praotica  que  con  los  judios  han  rcccbido  las  personas  de  su 
linage,  cingun  tan  romodo  remeiiio  hay  como  apartarlo  dentre  cHos  de  la  manera 
que  9c  ha  fecho  en  cl  arzohiapo  de  &>e\'illa  e  obispados  de  Cordova  e  de  Jacn,  e 
pues  en  etwa  ciudad  tarito  v  inaa  que  en  ninguna  otru  han  dafiado,  cs  nui^Ktra 
voluntad  que  Ics  judios  dcssa  riudad  lue-go  sean  desterrados  dessa  dicha  ciudad 
e  de  todo  el  arzobiitpado  de  ^aragopa  e  obi^pado  de  Santa  Maria  de  Albanucin 
como  por  el  devoto  padre  Prior  de  Santa  Cruz  vos  sera  eacrito  e  tnandado." — 
An-hivo  gfu.  de  la  C.  de  Aragon,  Regist.  36S4,  fol.  96. 

While  this  is  apparently  confined  to  the  Saragossa  Jews,  a  letter  of  Ferdinand 
to  Torquemada,  July  22,  HS6,  alludes  to  the  Jews  of  Terutl  having  been  ordered 
by  the  iiiquiwtors  to  depart  within  throe  months.  He  dcema  them  justified  ia 
complaining  that  the  tcmi  is  loo  tJiort,  seeing  that  they  have  to  pay  and  collect 
their  debts  and  sell  their  houses  and  lands  and  he  therefore  suggestH  an  exteosiOD 
of  six  months  additional. — See  Appendix. 

»  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Key  Hernando,  Lib.  i,  aflo  1492.— Mariana,  Lib.  XXJV, 
cap.  xviii. — Pdramo  de  Orig.  Officii  S.  Inquimtioms,  pp.  144,  156,  1G3  (Madriti, 
1596). — GaribaVj  Comp.  Hist.  Lib.  xix,  c.  iv 
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that  Prince  Juan,  only  son  of  the  soverPiKn-s,  begpietl  it  of  him 
and  maiiagccl  to  open  it,  when  he  found  inside  a  parehment  ou 
which  was  painted  a  crucifix  with  the  pliysician  in  an  indecent 
attitude;  tliat  he  was  so  affected  that  he  fell  sick  and,  after  much 
persuasion,  revealetl  the  cause,  adding  that  he  would  not  recover 
until  the  Jew  was  burnt,  which  was  accortUngly  done  and  Ferdi- 
nand consent-ed  to  the  expulsion  of  the  accursed  sect.*  Then 
we  are  told  that,  on  Good  Friday,  1488,  some  Jews,  to  avenge 
an  insult,  stoned  a  rude  cross  which  stood  on  the  hill  of  Gano 
near  Casar  de  Palomero;  they  were  observed  and  denounced, 
when  the  Duke  of  Alba  burnt  the  rabbi  and  several  of  the  culprits; 
the  cross  was  repaired  and  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
parish  church,  where  it  still  remains  an  object  of  popular  vener- 
ation.' It  is  to  this  period  also  that  we  may  presimiably  refer 
the  fabrication  of  a  correspondence,  tliscovered  fifty  years  later 
among  the  archives  of  Toledo  by  Arclibishop  Siliceo,  between 
Chamorro,  Prince  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  and  Uliff,  Prince  of  those 
of  Constantinople,  in  which  the  latter,  replying  to  a  request  for 
counsel,  tells  the  former  "as  the  king  takes  your  properly,  make 
your  sons  mexchants  that  they  may  take  the  property  of  the 
Christians;  aa  he  takes  your  lives,  make  your  sons  physicians 
and  apothecaries,  that  they  may  take  Christian  lives;  as  he 
destroys  your  synagogues,  make  your  sons  ecclesiastics,  that 
they  may  destroy  the  churches;  as  he  vexes  you  in  other  ways, 
make  your  sons  officials,  that  they  may  reduce  the  Christiana 
to  subjection  and  take  revenge."' 

The  most  effective  device,  however,  was  a  cruel  one,  carried 
out  by  Torquemada  unshrinkingly  to  the  end.  In  June,  1490, 
a  Converse  named  Benito  Garcia,  on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage 
to  Compostella,  was  arrested  at  Astorga  on  the  charge  of  having 
a  consecrated  wafer  in  his  knapsack.  The  episcopal  vicar,  Dr. 
Pedro  de  ^■iUada,  tortured  him  repeatedly  till  he  obtiuned  a 


*  An  ftccoiint  of  the  expulsion  at  the  end  of  the  Libro  Vchle  tie  ArBgon  stAtra 
Ibis  to  be  the  cause  (Rcvisla  de  R><i)fttla,  C^VI,  567-S).  Rihas  ^Vltaa,  however  was 
burnt  some  yeare  earlier,  for  in  the  Saragossa  auto  do  fe  of  March  2,  1-188,  his 
mother  Aldonfa  was  burnt  and  the  report  alludes  to  his  previous  burning  and 
relates  Ibe  story, — Mcmoria  de  Diversos  Autos,  Auto  29  (sec  Appendix). 

■  Bammtes,  Aparato  pnra  la  Historifl  de  Extremadura,  I,  -158. 

'  Reviata  de  Espafia,  CV\,  568-70.  This  correspondence  was  long  used  as  a 
weapon  against  the  New  Christians.  See  Vi«'ate  da  Coata  Mattos,  Breve  Dia- 
coTBO  contra  a  heretica  Perfidia  do  Judaismo,  fol.  55-7,  lOd  (Lisboa,  1623). 
Bodrigo  prints  it  (Hisloria  vcrdadera  de  la  Inquisicton,  II,  AT), 
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confession  implicating  fivo  other  Converses  and  six  Jews  in  a 
plot  to  effect  a  conjuration  witli  a  human  heart  and  a  consecrated 
host,  whereby  to  cause  the  madness  and  death  of  all  Christians, 
the  destruction  of  Christianity  and  the  triumph  of  Judaism. 
Three  of  the  implicated  Jews  were  dead,  but  the  rest  of  those 
named  were  promptly  arrested  and  the  trial  was  carried  ou  by  the 
Inquisition.  After  another  year  spent  in  torturing  the  accused, 
there  emerged  the  story  of  the  crucifixion  at  La  Guanlia  of  a 
Christian  child,  whose  heart  was  cut  out  for  the  purpose  of  the 
conjuration.  The  whole  tissue  was  so  evidently  the  creation 
of  the  torture-chatuber  that  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
discrepancies  in  the  confesfdona  of  the  accused,  although  the 
very  unvisual  recourse  of  confronting  them  was  tried  several 
times;  no  child  had  anywhere  been  missed  and  no  remains  were 
found  on  the  spot  where  it  was  said  to  have  been  buiied.  The 
inc^uLsitors  finally  abandoned  the  attempt  to  frame  a  consistent 
narrative  and,  on  November  16,  1401,  the  accused  were  executed 
at  AvUa;  the  three  deceased  Jews  were  burned  in  effigy,  the  two 
living  ones  were  torn  with  red-hot  pincers  and  the  Conversos  were 
"reconciled"  and  strangled  before  burning.  The  underlying 
purpose  was  revealed  in  the  sentence  read  at  the  auto  de  fe, 
wliich  was  framed  so  as  to  bring  into  especial  prominence  the 
proselyting  efiforts  of  the  Jews  and  the  Judaizing  propensities  of 
the  Conversos  and  no  efifort  was  spared  to  produce  the  widest 
impression  on  the  people.  We  happen  to  know  that  the  sentence 
was  sent  to  La  Guardia,  to  be  read  from  the  pulpit,  and  that  it 
was  translated  into  Catalan  and  similarly  published  In  Barcelona, 
showing  that  it  was  thus  brought  i:)efore  the  whole  |x)pulation 
— a  thing  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Inquisition.  The 
cult  of  the  Saint-Child  of  La  Guardia — El  mnto  nifio  de  la  Guardia 
— was  promptly  start^jd  with  miracles  and  has  been  kept  up  to  the 
present  day,  although  the  sanctity  of  the  supposed  martyr  has 
never  been  confirmed  by  the  Holy  See.  Torquemada's  object  was 
gained  for,  though  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  this  alone 
won  Ferdinand's  consent  to  the  expulsion,  it  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed largely  to  that  result.  The  edict  of  expulsion,  it  is  true, 
makes  no  direct  reference  to  the  ease  but,  in  its  labored  efforts 
to  magnify  the  dangers  of  Jewish  proselytism  it  reflects  distinctly 
the  admissions  extorted  from  the  accused  by  the  Inquisition.' 

*  I  ha\*e  considered  this  notsble  caf!e  at  some  ten^h  in  "Studies  from  tho 
Belifioiis  History  of  Spoiii,"  pp.  437-6S.    It  can  b«  studied  with  accuracy  in  the 
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With  the  svirreniler  of  Granada  in  January,  1492,  the  work  of 
the  Reconquest  was  acconiplLshetl.  The  Jews  had  zealously 
contributed  to  it  and  had  done  their  work  too  well.  With  the 
accesKion  of  a  rich  territory  and  an  industrious  Moorish  popu- 
lation and  the  cessation  of  the  drain  of  the  war,  even  Ferdinand 
might  persuade  himself  that  tlie  Jews  were  no  longer  financially 
indispensable.  The  popular  fanaticism  required  constant  repres- 
sion to  keep  the  peace;  the  operations  of  the  Inqui-sition  de- 
stroyed the  hope  that  gradual  conversion  would  brinp  about  the 
desired  unity  of  faith  and  the  only  alternative  was  the  removal 
of  those  who  could  not,  without  a  miraculous  cliange  of  heart, 
be  expected  to  encounter  the  terrible  risks  attendant  upon 
baptism.  It  is  easy  thus  to  unilerstand  the  motives  lemling  to 
the  measure,  without  attributing  it^  as  has  been  done,  to  greed 
for  the  victims*  wealth,  for  though,  as  we  shall  see,  there  are 
abundant  evidences  of  a  desire  to  ]>rofit  by  it,  as  a  whole  it  was 
palpably  undesirable  financially. 

Thus  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  all  the  Spanish  dominions 
came  to  be  resolved  upon.  When  this  was  bruited  about  the 
court,  Abraham  Senior  and  Abravanel  offered  a  large  sum  from 
the  aljamas  to  avert  the  blow.  Ferdinand  was  inclined  to  accept 
it,  but  Isabella  was  firm.  The  story  is  current  that,  when  the 
oflfer  was  under  consideration,  Torquemada  forced  his  way  into 
the  royal  presence  and  holding  aloft  a  crucifix  boldly  addressed 
the  sovereigns:  "Behold  the  crucified  whom  the  wicked  Judas 
sold  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  If  you  approve  that  deed,  sell 
him  for  a  greater  sum.  I  resign  my  power;  nothing  shall  be 
imputed  to  me  but  you  will  answer  to  God!"^  Whether  this  be 
true  or  not,  the  offer  was  rejected  and,  on  .March  30th,  the  edict 
of  expulsion  was  signed,  though  apparently  there  was  delay  in 
its  promulgation,  for  it  was  not  pubhshed  in  Barcelona  until 


records  of  the  triAl  of  one  of  the  accused,  Juc^  Franco,  printed  b}*  Padre  Fidel 
FHa  (Boletin,  XI,  18S7)  with  ample  elucidations.  The  Catalan  version  of  the 
aentcDCC  ia  In  Colecccion  dc  Documcntos  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon,  XXVZll,  68, 
For  the  legend  and  cult  of  the  Santo  Xiflo  sec  Marline*  Moreno,  Hiatoria  del 
Marlirio  del  Sanio  NiRo  de  la  Guardia,  Madrid,  ]  ^dO. 

'  Paramo  (P-  l^l^)  aoema  to  he  the  earliest  auihority  for  this  ston,-  and,  as  he 
tclU  it,  it  aeems  rather  applicable  to  an  attempt  of  the  Convcrao«  to  buy  off  the 
Incfuisition,  but  modem  writers  attribute  it  to  the  Jewish  expulsion.  See  Llo- 
rente,  Hist.  Crft.  cap.  viii,  Art.  1,  n.  5;  Hefele,  Der  Cardinal  Ximcnea,  x^'iu; 
Amadur  de  los  Rios,  III,  272-3. 
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May  Ist.^  It  gave  the  entire  Jewish  population  of  Spain  until 
July  31st  in  which  to  change  their  religion  or  to  leave  the  country, 
uniler  penalty  of  death,  which  was  likewise  threatene<l  for  any 
attemi)t  to  return.  During  the  interval  they  were  taken  untler 
the  royal  protection;  they  were  permitted  to  sell  their  effects 
and  carry  the  proceeds  with  them,  except  that,  under  a  general 
law,  the  export  of  gold  and  silver  was  prohibited.' 

A  supplementary  edict  of  May  14th  granted  permi.'^sion  to  sell 
land8,  leaving  but  little  time  in  which  to  effect  such  transactions 
and  this  was  still  more  fatally  limited  in  Aragoa,  where  Ferdinand 
sequestrated  all  Jewish  property  in  order  to  afford  claimants 
and  creiHtors  the  opportunity  to  prove  their  rights,  the  courts 
being  ordered  to  decide  all  such  cases  promptly.  Still  less 
excusable  was  his  detaining  from  all  sales  an  amount  equal  to 
all  the  charges  and  taxes  which  the  Jews  would  have  ]>aid  him, 
thus  realizing  a  full  year's  revenue  from  the  trilling  sums  obtained 
through  forced  sales  by  the  unhappy  exiles.*  In  Castile,  the  inex- 
tricable confusion  arising  from  the  extensive  commercial  transac- 
tions of  the  Jews  led  to  the  issue.  May  30th,  of  a  decree  adiiressed 
to  all  the  ofhcials  of  the  land,  ordering  all  interested  parties  to 
be  summoned  to  appear  within  twenty  days  to  prove  their 
claims,  which  the  courts  must  settle  by  the  middle  of  July.  All 
debts  falling  due  prior  to  the  date  of  departure  were  to  be  promptly 
paid;  if  due  to  Christians  by  Jews  who  had  not  personal  eflfects 
sufficient  to  satisfy  them,  the  creditors  were  to  take  land  at  an 
appraised  valuation  or  be  paid  out  of  other  debts  paid  by  Jews. 
For  debts  falling  due  subsequently,  if  due  by  Jews,  the  debtors 
had  to  pay  at  once  or  furnish  adequate  security;  if  due  by  Chris- 
tians or  Moors,  the  creditors  were  either  to  leave  powers  to  collect 
at  maturity  or  to  sell  the  claims  to  such  purcliasers  as  they  could 
find.*  These  regulations  afford  us  a  glimpse  into  the  complexities 
arising  from  the  convulsion  thus  suddenly  precipitated  and,  as 
the  Jews  were  almost  universally  creditors,  we  can  readily 
imagine  how  groat  were  their  los.ses  and  how  many  Christian 
debtors  must  have  escapetl  payment. 


'  Manuel  de  noveUs  Ardit«  vulgarment  appellat  Dietari  del  Antich  Conaell 
Barwloni,  III,  9i  (Barcelona,  ISO-1). 

'  Nueva  Recopila(?ion  Lib.  viii.  Tit.  u,  ley  2. — Novfsima  Recap.,  Lib.  xii,  Tit.  i, 
ley  3. — ZuhtB,  Hint,  del  Rcy  Hernando,  Lib.  I,  aQo  1492. — Amador  de  los 
Riw,  III,  605-9.— Boletin,  XI,  425,  512. 

•  Zurita,  Ux.  cit.  •  See  Appendix. 
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The  sovereigns  also  shared  in  the  spoils.  ^\Tien  the  exiles 
reached  the  sea|)ort8  to  embark  thf?y  found  tlmt  an  export  duty 
of  two  ducats  per  head  had  been  levied  upon  them,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  pay  out  of  their  inipoverislied  store.'  Moreover, 
the  threat  of  confiscation  for  those  who  overstayed  the  time  was 
rigorously  enforced  and,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  property 
thus  seized  was  granted  to  nobles  to  compensate  their  losses  by 
the  banishment  of  their  Jews.*  All  effects  left  behind  also  were 
seized ;  in  many  cases  the  dangers  of  the  journey,  the  prohibition 
to  carry  coin  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  bills  of  exchange,  led 
the  exiles  to  make  deposits  with  trustworthy  friends  to  be 
renutted  to  them  in  their  new  homes,  all  of  which  was  seized 
by  the  crown.  The  amount  of  this  was  sufficient  to  require  a 
regular  organization  of  officials  deputetl  to  hunt  up  these  (.leposits 
and  other  fragments  of  property  that  could  be  escheated,  and 
we  find  correspondence  on  the  subject  as  late  as  1498."  Efforts 
were  even  also  made  to  follow  exiles  and  secure  their  property 
on  the  plea  that  they  had  taken  with  them  prohibiteil  articles, 
and  Henry  VII  of  England  and  Ferdinand  of  Naples  were 
appealed  to  for  assistance  in  cases  of  this  description.* 

The  terror  and  distress  of  the  exodus,  we  are  told,  were  greatly 
increased  by  an  edict  issued  by  Torquemada,  as  inquisitor- 
general,  in  April,  forbidding  any  Christian,  after  August  9th,  from 
holding  any  communication  with  Jews,  or  giving  them  food  or 
shelter,  or  aiding  them  in  any  way,'  Such  addition  to  their  woes 
was  scarce  necessary,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
misery  inflicted  on  a  population  thus  suddenly  uprooted  from 
a  land  in  which  their  race  was  older  than  that  of  their  oppressors. 
Stunned  at  first  by  the  blow,  as  soon  as  they  rallied  from  the 
shock,  they  commenced  preparations  for  departure.  An  aged 
rabbi,  Isaac  Aboab,  with  thirty  prominent  colleagues,  was  com- 
nuaaoned  to  treat  with  JoSo  II  of  Portugal  for  refuge  in  his 
donunions.  He  drove  a  hard  bargain,  demanding  a  cruzado  a 
head  for  permission  to  enter  and  reside  for  six  months.*    For 

'  Pdramo,  p.  167.— Uracas.  Hiatoria  Pontifical,  P.  ii,  Lib.  vi,  cap.  20,  {  2. 

»  Amador  de  lo«  Rion.  Ill,  403. 

'  Llore&U,  Hist,  crft..  Append,  vi. — Archive  de  Simaacas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  1^ 
Lib.  3,  fol.  S7.  •  Bergenroth,  Calendar  of  Spanish  State  Papers,  I,  51. 

'  Zurita,  loe.  dt, — Pdramo,  p,  ICG. 

•  Graetz  \Jl\.  348.— BcrnaJdei,  cap.  C3m. — ^The  truzado  of  Portugal  was 
worth  365  maravedfs,  the  same  as  tbe  dahla  d«  la  banda.  Th«  durat  waa  worth 
374. 
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those  who  were  near  the  coasts,  arrangements  were  made  for 
transhipment  by  sea,  nriostly  from  Cadiz  and  Barcelona  on  the 
south  and  Laredo  on  the  north.  To  the  north-east,  Navarre 
afforded  an  asylum,  by  order  of  Jean  d'Albret  and  his  i\-ife 
Leonora,  although  the  cities  were  somewhat  recalcitrant.^  As 
the  term  approached,  two  days'  grace  were  allowed,  bringing  it 
to  August  2d,  the  9lli  of  Ab,  a  day  memorable  in  Jewish  anuals 
for  its  repeated  misfortunes.' 

The  sacrifices  entailed  on  the  exiles  were  enormous.  To  realize 
in  so  limited  a  time  on  every  species  of  property  not  portable, 
with  means  of  transportation  so  imperfect,  was  almost  impossible 
and,  in  a  forced  sale  of  such  magnitude,  the  purchasers  had  a 
vast  advantage  of  which  they  fully  availed  themselves.  An 
eye-witness  tells  us  that  the  Cliristians  bought  their  property 
for  a  trifle;  they  went  around  and  found  few  buyers,  po  that  they 
were  compelled  to  give  a  house  for  an  ass  and  a  vineyard  for  a 
little  oloth  or  linen:  in  some  places  the  miserable  wretches, 
unable  to  get  any  price,  burnt  their  homes  and  the  aljamas 
bestowed  the  communal  property  on  the  cities.  Their  synagogues 
they  were  not  allowed  to  sell,  the  Christians  taking  them  and 
converting  them  into  churches,  wherein  to  worsliip  a  God  of 
justice  and  love.'  The  cemeteries,  for  which  they  felt  peculiar 
solicitude,  were  in  many  places  made  over  to  the  cities,  on  con- 
dition of  preservation  from  desecration  and  use  only  for  pasturage; 
where  this  was  not  done  they  were  confiscated  and  Torquemada 
obtained  a  fragment  of  the  spoil  by  securing,  .March  23,  1494, 
from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  grant  of  that  of  Avila  for  his 
convent  of  Santo  Tomas.* 

Tlie  resolute  constancy  displayed  in  this  extremity  was 
admirable.  There  were  comparatively  few  renegades  and,  if 
Abraham  Senior  was  one  of  them,  it  is  urged  in  extenuation 
that  Isabella,  who  was  loath  to  lose  his  services,  threatened,  if 
he  persisted  in  his  faith,  to  adopt  still  sharper  measures  against 
his  people  and  he,  knowing  her  capacity  in  this  direction,  sub- 
mitted to  baptism;  he  and  his  family  had  for  god-parents  the 
sovereigns  and  Cordinal  Gonzdlcz  de  Mendoza;  they  assumed  the 

'  Lindo,  HiBtory  of  the  Jews,  p.  287. — Chronicle  of  Rabbi  Joseph  ben  JoshuA 
ben  Meir,  I,  327. 

»  Oractz,  Vni.  349. 

'  Bcmaldcis,  cap.  ex. — Biurantcs,  nuMracionea  de  ta  Casa  de  Nicbia,  P.  nc, 
cap.  2— Amador  de  loa  Rios.  Ill,  311.— Lindo,  p.  292 

«  Amador  de  Ion  Rios,  Ul,  312.— Boletio,  IX,  267,  286;  XI,  427,  586 
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name  of  Coronol  which  long  remained  distinguished.*  Tlie  frailes 
exerted  themselves  everywhere  in  preaching,  but  the  converts 
were  few  and  only  of  the  lowest  class;  the  Inquisition  had  changed 
the  situation  and  San  Vicente  Ferrer  himself  wouhl  have  foun<l 
missionary  work  unfruitful,  for  the  dread  of  exile  was  less  than 
that  of  the  Holy  Ofhco  and  the  quemadero. 

There  was  boundless  nmtuaJ  helpfulness;  the  rich  aided  the 
poor  and  they  made  ready  as  best  they  could  to  face  the  perils 
of  the  unknown  future.  Before  starting,  all  the  boys  and  girls 
over  twelve  were  married.  Early  in  Jiily  the  exodus  commenced 
and  no  better  idea  of  this  pilgrimage  of  grief  can  be  conveyed 
than  by  the  simple  narrative  of  the  good  cura  of  Palacios.  Dis- 
regartling,  he  says,  the  wealth  they  left  behind  and  confiding  in 
the  blind  hope  that  God  would  lead  them  to  the  promised  land, 
they  left  their  homes,  great  and  small,  old  and  young,  on  foot^ 
on  horseback,  on  asses  or  other  beasts  or  in  wagons,  some  falling, 
others  rising,  some  djMng,  others  being  born,  others  falling  sick. 
There  was  no  Christian  who  did  not  pity  them ;  everywhere  they 
were  invited  to  conversion  and  some  were  baptizeil,  but  very 
few,  for  the  rabbis  encouraged  them  and  made  the  women  and 
children  play  on  the  timbrel.  Those  who  went  to  Cadiz  hoped 
that  God  wouKl  open  a  path  for  them  across  the  sea;  but  they 
stayed  there  many  days,  suffering  much  and  many  wished  that 
they  had  never  been  born.  From  Aragon  and  Catalonia  they 
put  to  sea  for  Italy  or  the  Moorish  lands  or  whithersoever  fortune 
might  drive  them.  Most  of  them  had  evil  fate,  robbery  and 
murder  by  sea  and  in  the  lands  of  their  refuge.  Tliis  is  shown 
by  the  fate  of  those  who  sailed  from  CatUz.  They  had  to  embark, 
in  twenty-five  ships  of  which  the  captain  was  Pero  Cabron;  they 
sailed  for  Oran  where  they  found  the  corsair  Fragoso  and  his 
fleet;  they  promised  liim  ten  thousand  ducats  not  to  molest  them, 
to  which  he  agreed,  but  night  came  on  ami  they  sailed  for  Arcill* 
(a  Spanish  settlement,  in  Morocco),  where  a  tempest  seaflered 
them.  Sixteen  ships  put  into  Cartagena,  where  a  hundred  and 
fifty  souls  landed  and  asked  for  baptism;  then  the  fleet  went  to- 
Mdlaga,  where  four  hundred  more  cUd  the  same.  The  rest 
reached  Arcilla  and  went  to  Fez.  Multitudes  also  sailed  from 
Gibraltar  to  Arcilla,  whence  they  set  out  for  Fez,  under  guard 
of  Moors  hired  for  the  purpose,  but  they  were  robbed  on  the 


'  Gracte,  VUI,  348. — Clir6mcon  de  Vnllndolid  (Colt^crion  de  Documentofl, 
XUI.  196). 
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journey  and  their  wives  ami  daughters  were  violated.  Many 
returned  to  Arcilla,  where  the  new  arrivals,  on  hearing  of  tliis, 
remained,  forming  a  large  camp.  Then  they  (iivided  into  two 
parties,  one  persisting  in  going  to  Fez,  the  other  i^referring 
baptism  at  Arcilla,  where  the  commandant,  the  Count  of  Boron, 
treated  them  kindly  and  the  priests  baptized  them  in  squads 
with  sprinklers.  The  count  sent  them  back  to  Spain  and,  up  to 
1496,  they  were  returning  for  baptism — in  Palacioa,  Bernaldez 
baptized  as  many  as  a  hundred,  some  of  them  being  rabbis. 
Those  who  reached  Fez  were  naked  and  starving  and  lousy. 
The  king,  seeing  them  a  burden,  permitte^l  tliem  to  return  and 
they  straggled  back  to  ^Vrcilla,  robbed  and  murdered  on  the  road, 
the  women  violated  and  the  men  often  cut  open  in  search  of  gold 
thought  to  be  concealed  in  their  stomachs.  Those  who  remained 
in  Fez  built  a  great  Jewry  for  themselves  of  houses  of  straw;  one 
night  it  took  fire,  burning  all  their  property  and  fifty  or  a  hundred 
souls — after  which  came  a  pestilence,  carrying  off  more  than 
four  thousand.  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa,  seeing  that  all  who 
could  get  back  returned  for  baptism,  set  guards  to  keep  them 
out  unless  they  had  money  to  support  themselves.* 

The  whole  world  was  pitiless  to  these  wretched  outcasts, 
against  whom  every  man's  hand  was  raised.  Those  who  sought 
Portugal  utilized  the  six  months  allotted  to  them  by  sending  a 
party  to  Fez  to  arrange  for  transit  there;  many  went  and  formed 
part  of  the  luckless  band  whose  misfortimes  we  have  seen. 
Others  remained,  the  richer  paying  the  king  a  hundred  cruzados 
per  houseliold,  the  poorer  eight  cruzados  a  hea<.l,  while  a  thousand, 
who  could  pay  nothing,  were  enslaved.  These  King  Manoel 
etnantipated,  on  his  accession  in  1495,  but  in  1497  he  enforced 
conversion  on  all.  Then  in  Lisbon,  at  Easter,  1506,  a  New 
Christian  in  a  Dominican  church,  chanced  to  express  a  doubt 
as  to  a  miraculous  crucifix,  when  he  was  dragged  out  by  the  liair 
and  slain;  the  Dominicans  harangued  the  mob,  parading  the 
streets  with  the  crucifix  and  exciting  popular  passion  till  a 
massacre  ensued  in  which  the  most  revolting  cruelties  were 
perpetrated.  It  raged  for  three  days  and  ended  only  when  no 
more  victims  could  be  found,  the  number  of  slain  being  estimated 
at  several  thousand.'  The  further  fate  of  these  refugees  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  trace  hereafter. 


*  Bernaldez,  cap.  cxii,  cxiii. 

■  DainiAo  de  Goes,  Chronica  do  Rei  D.  Manoel,  P.  i,  cap.  cti,  ciii. 
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In  Navarre,  where  the  exiles  had  been  kiiuHy  received,  the 
era  of  toleration  was  brief.  In  1498,  an  edict,  based  on  that  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  gave  them  the  alternative  of  baptism 
or  expulsion  and,  at  the  same  time,  such  difTiculties  were  thrown 
in  the  way  of  exile  that  they  mostly  submitted  to  baptism  and 
remained  a  discredited  class,  subjected  to  numerous  disabilities.* 
Naples,  whither  numbers  flocked,  afforded  an  inhospitable  ref- 
uge. In  August,  1492,  nine  caravels  arrived  there,  loaded  with 
Jews  and  infected  with  pestilence,  which  they  communicated  to 
the  city,  whence  it  spread  through  the  kingdont  and  raged  for 
a  year,  causing  a  mortality  of  twenty  thousand.  Then,  in  the 
confusion  following  the  invasion  of  Cliarles  VIII,  in  1495,  the 
people  rose  against  them;  many  abandoned  their  religion  to 
escape  slaughter  or  slavery;  many  were  carried  off  to  distant 
lands  and  sold  as  .slaves;  this  tribulation  lasted  for  three  years, 
during  which  those  who  were  steadfast  in  the  faith  were  im- 
prisoned or  burnt  or  exposed  to  the  caprices  of  the  mob.'  Turkey, 
on  the  whole,  proved  the  most  satisfactory  refuge,  where  Bajazet 
found  them  such  profitable  subjects  that  he  ridiculed  the  wisdom 
popularly  ascribed  to  the  Sjjanish  sovereigns  who  could  commit 
so  great  an  act  of  folly.  Though  exposed  to  occasional  perse- 
cution, they  continued  to  flourish;  most  of  the  existing  Jews  of 
Turkey  in  Europe  and  a  large  portion  of  those  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
are  descendants  of  the  exiles;  they  absorbed  the  older  com- 
munities and  their  language  is  still  the  Spanish  of  the  sixteenth 
century.' 

WTien  the  fate  of  the  exiles  was,  for  the  most  part,  so  unendur- 
able, it  was  natural  that  many  should  seek  to  return  to  their 
native  land  and,  as  we  have  seen  from  Bernaldez,  targe  numbers 
did  so.  At  first  this  was  tacitly  permitted,  on  condition  of 
conversion,  provided  they  brought  money  with  them,  but  the 
sovereigns  finally  grew  fearful  that  the  purity  of  the  faith  would 
be  impaired  and,  in  1490,  an  explanatory  etlict  was  i.ssued, 
decreeing  death  and  conliscation  for  any  Jew  entering  Spain, 
whether  a  foreigner  or  returning  exile,   even   if  he  asked  for 

'  Chroniclea  of  Rabbi  Joseph  ben  Joshua  Ijen  Meir,  I,  32S. — Amador  de  loa 
Rios,  in.  332-3. 

■  Amador  de  loa  Rios,  III,  320.— Zurita,  loe.  eit. 

'  Apchivo  dc  Simanca-'i,  Inquiaicion,  Libro  927,  fol.  124.— Tsidom  Locb  (Reru« 
dee  fetudea  Juiw-s,  18S7,  p.  179). — llesra.i,  Historia  Pnntifical,  T.  n.  Lib.  \i, 
cap.  20, 1  2.— ICayserling.  Diblioteca  EspaCola-Portugueia-Judaica,  p.  id  (Straa- 
bourg,  1890). 
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baptism,  unless  beforehand  he  sent  word  that  he  wL=;hed  to 
come  for  that  purpose,  when  he  was  to  be  baptized  at  the  port 
of  entry  and  a  notarial  act  was  to  be  taken.  That  tliis  savage 
edict  was  pitilessly  enforced  is  manifested  by  several  cases  in 
1500  and  1501.  Moreover,  all  masters  of  Jewish  slaves  were 
ordered  to  send  them  out  of  the  country  wthin  two  monOis, 
unless  they  would  submit  to  baptism/  Spain  was  too  holy  a 
land  to  be  polluted  with  the  presence  of  a  Jew,  even  in  captivity. 
In  the  absence  of  trustworthy  statistics,  all  estimates  of  the 
number  of  victims  must  be  more  or  less  a  matter  of  guess-work 
and  consequently  they  vary  with  the  impressions  or  imagination 
of  the  annalist.  Bernaldez  informs  us  that  Rabbi  Mair  wrote  to 
Abraham  Senior  that  the  sovereigns  had  banished  35,000  vassals, 
that  is,  35,000  Jewish  households,  and  he  adds  that,  of  the  ten 
or  twelve  rabbis  whom  he  baptized  on  their  return,  a  very 
intelligent  one,  named  Zentollo  of  Vitoria,  told  him  that  there 
were  in  Castile  more  than  30,000  married  Jews  and  GOOO  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Aragon,  making  160,000  souls  when  the  edict  was 
issued,  whi<:h  is  probably  as  nearly  correct  an  estimate  as  we  can 
find.'  With  time  the  figures  grew.  Albertino,  Inqviisitor  of  Valen- 
cia, in  1534,  quotes  Reuchlin  as  computing  the  number  of  exiles  at 
420,000.'  The  cautious  Zurita  quotes  Bernaldez  and  adds  that 
others  put  the  total  at  400,000,  while  Mariana  tells  us  that  most 
authors  assert  the  number  of  liouaeholds  to  have  been  170,000, 
and  some  put  the  total  at  800,000  souls;  PAramo  quotes  the 
figures  of  124,000  households  or  over  600,000  souls.*  Isidore 
Loob,  after  an  exhaustive  review  of  all  authorities,  Jewish  and 
Christian,  reaches  the  estimate* — 

Emigrants, 165,000 

Baptiacd,    .     .     . 50.000 

Died, 20.000 

235,000 

and  this,  in  view  of  the  diminished  number  of  Jews,  as  shown  by 
tlie  Repartimiento  of  1474  (p.  125)  is  probably  too  large  an 
estimate.  


*  Nueva  Recopilacion,  Lib.  vm,  Tit.  ii,  ley  3- — Novfa.  Recap.,  Lib.  xii,  Tit.  ^  , 
ley  4. — Arcluvo  de  Simoccas,  Inqutaicion,  Lib.  1. 

>  BenuUdez,  cap.  cxi. 

'  Amaldin.  Albi-rtinua  do  Hffireticis.  col.  lix  CValcntlffi,  1534). 

*  Zurita,  ioc.  fit.— Mariana,  Tom.  VIIT,  p.  335  (Ed.  1795).— Piramo,  p.  167. 
'  Re\-ue  ties  fetudcs  Juivea,  18S7,  p.  182. 
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Whatever  may  have  hppii  the  nunil)er,  the  svim  of  Immaii 
misery  was  incomputable.  Rabbi  Joseph,  whose  father  was  aue 
of  the  exiles,  eloquently  dcsoribes  the  sufferings  of  liis  race: 
"For  some  of  thriii  the' Turks  killed  to  take  out  the  gold  wliich 
they  had  swallowed  to  liide  it;  some  of  them  hunger  aiid  the 
plague  consumed  and  some  of  them  were  cast  naked  by  the 
captains  on  the  isles  of  the  sea;  and  some  of  them  were  solrl  for 
men-servants  and  maid-servants  in  Genoa  and  its  villages  and 
some  of  them  were  cast  into  the  sea.  .  .  .  For  there  were 
among  those  who  were  cast  into  the  isles  of  the  sea  upon  Provence 
a  Jew  and  liis  old  father  fainting  from  hunger,  begging  bread, 
for  there  was  no  one  to  break  unto  him  in  a  strange  country. 
And  the  man  went  and  sold  his  son  for  bread  to  restore  the  soul 
of  tlie  old  man.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  be  returned  to  his 
old  father,  that  he  found  liim  fallen  down  dead  and  he  rent  his 
clothes.  And  he  returned  unto  the  hnker  to  tiiko  his  son  and  the 
baker  wouhl  not  give  him  back  ami  he  cried  out  with  a  lou<l  and 
bitter  cry  for  hb  son  anil  there  was  none  to  deliver."'  Penniless, 
friendless  and  despised  they  were  cast  forth  into  a  world  which 
had  been  taught  that  to  oppress  them  was  a  Ber^-ice  to  the 
Redeemer. 

Yet  such  were  the  convictions  of  the  period,  in  the  fifteenth 
century  after  Christ  had  died  for  man,  that  tliis  crime  against 
humanity  met  with  nothing  but  applause  among  contemporaries. 
Men  might  admit  that  it  was  unwise  from  the  point  of  view 
of  statesmanship  and  dainnging  to  the  prosperity  of  the  land, 
but  this  only  enhanced  the  credit  tlue  to  the  sovereigns  whose 
piety  was  equal  to  the  sacrifice.  When,  in  1495,  Alexamler  VT 
granted  to  them  the  proud  title  of  Catholic  Kings,  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  was  enumerated  among  the  services  to  the  faith 
entitling  them  to  this  (Ustinetion.'  Even  so  liberal  and  cultured 
a  thinker  a-s  Gian  Pico  della  Mirandola,  prai.ses  them  for  it, 
while  he  admits  that  even  Christians  were  moved  to  pity  by  the 
calamities  of  the  sufferers,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  consumed 
by  shipwreck,  pestilence  and  hunger,  rendering  the  destruction 
equal  to  that  inflicted  by  Titus  and  Hadrian."  It  is  true  that 
Machiavclli,  faithful  to  Ms  general  principles,  seeks  to  find  in 
FerdinBn<i's   participation   a  political   rather   than   a   religioua 

'  Chroniclen  of  Rnbhi  Jnwph  b<>n  JoshuA  h«n  Meir,  I,  323-4. 

■  Pet.  Mart>T.  Angler.  Lib.  vni,  Epint.  157. 

'  Joan.  Pici  Mirandulw  in  Aiitrologiam,  Lib.  v,  mp.  xii. 
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motive,  but  even  he  characterizes  the  act  as  a  pietosa  cruddtb.} 
So  far,  indeed,  was  it  from  being  a  cruelty,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
theologians  of  the  period,  that  Ferdinand  was  held  to  have 
exercised  his  power  mercifully,  for  Arnaldo  Albertino  proved  by 
the  canon  law  that  he  would  have  been  fully  justified  in  putting 
them  all  to  the  sword  and  seizing  their  property.* 

The  Edict  of  Expulsion  proclaimed  to  the  world  the  policy 
which  in  its  continuous  development  did  so  much  for  the  abase- 
ment of  Spain.  At  the  same  time  it  closed  the  career  of  avowed 
Jews  in  the  Spanish  dominions.  Henceforth  we  shall  meet  with 
them  as  apostate  Christians,  the  occasion  and  the  victims  of  the 
Inquisition. 

*  n  Principe,  cap.  xxi,  '  Amald.  Albertinus  de  Hnretids,  ool.  lix. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  L\QUI3ITI0N. 

Mttch  as  the  Converses  had  gained,  from  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  by  their  change  of  relipon,  tlieir  position,  in  one  respect, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  seriously  deteriorated.  As  Jews  they  niight 
be  despoiled  and  humiliated,  confineil  in  narrow  Jewries  apd 
restricted  as  to  their  careers  and  means  of  livelihood,  but  withal 
they  enjoyed  complete  freedom  of  faith,  in  which  they  were 
eubjecte<i  only  to  their  own  rabbis.  They  were  outside  of  the 
Church  and  the  Church  claimed  no  jurisdiction  over  them  in 
matters  of  religion,  so  long  as  they  did  not  openly  blaspheme 
Christianity  or  seek  to  make  proselytes.  As  soon,  however,  as 
.  the  convert  was  baptized  he  became  a  member  of  the  Church 
and  for  anv  aberration  from  orthodoxy  he  was  amenable  to  its 
laws.  As  the  Inquisition  had  never  existed  in  Castile  and  was 
inactive  in  Aragon,  while  the  bishops,  who  held  ordinary  juris- 
diction over  heresy  and  apostasy,  were  too  turbulent  and  worldly 
to  waste  thoufjht  on  the  exercise  of  their  authority  in  such 
matters,  the  Converses  seem  never  to  have  recognize*!  the 
possibility  of  being  held  to  account  for  any  secret  leaning  to  the 
faith  which  they  had  ostensibly  abandoned.  The  eircuntstanees 
under  which  the  mass  of  conversions  was  effected — threats  of 
massacre  or  the  wearing  pressure  of  inhuman  laws — were  not 
such  as  to  justify  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  neophytes, 
nor,  when  baptism  was  administered  indiscriminately  to  multi- 
tudes, was  there  a  possibility  of  detailed  instruction  in  the 
complicated  theology  of  their  new  faith.  Rabbinical  Judaism, 
moreover,  so  entwines  itself  with  every  detail  of  the  believer's 
daily  life,  and  attaches  so  much  importance  to  the  observances 
which  it  enjoins,  that  it  was  impossible  for  whole  communitiea 
thus  suddenly  Christianized,  to  abandon  tlie  rites  and  usages 
which,  through  so  many  generations,  had  become  a  part  of  exist- 
ence itself.  Earne-st  converts  might  have  brought  up  their 
chililren  as  Christians  and  the  gramlchildren  iniglit  have  out- 
grown the  old  customs,  but  the  Conversoa  could  not  be  earnest 
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converts,  and  tlie  sacretl  traditions,  handed  dowa  by  father  to 
son  from  the  flays  of  the  Sanhedrin,  were  too  precious  to  be  set 
aside.  Tiie  Anusim^  as  tliey  were  known  to  their  Hebrew 
brethren,  thus  were  unwilling  Christians,  jiracLising  what  Jewish 
rites  they  dareil,  and  it  was  held  to  be  the  duty  of  all  Jews  to 
bring  them  back  to  the  true  faith/ 

j  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  Church  had  gained  her  new  recruits 
jehe  began  to  regartl  them  with  a  parilonable  degree  of  suspicion, 
although  she  seems  to  have  made  no  effort  to  instruct  tiiem  in 
her  doctrines  after  hurriedly  baptizing  tiieni  by  the  tliousand. 
In  1429  the  council  of  Tortosa  indignantly  denounced  the 
unspeakable  cruelty  of  the  Conversos  who,  with  damnable  i 
negligence,  permit  their  children  to  remain  in  servitude  of  the 
devil  by  omitting  to  have  them  baptized.  To  remedy  this  the 
Ordinaries  were  ordered,  by  the  free  use  of  ecclesiastical  censures, 
and  by  calling  in  if  necessary  the  secular  arm,  to  cause  all  such 
,  children  to  be  baptized  wthin  eight  days  after  birth,  and  all 
I  temporal  lords  were  commanded  to  lend  their  aid  in  tlxis  pious 
work.'  The  outlook,  certainly,  was  not  promising  that  the 
coming  generation  should  be  free  from  the  inveterate  Jewish 
errors.  How  little  concealment,  imteed,  was  thought  necessary 
by  the  Conversos,  so  long  as  they  exhibiteil  a  nominal  adherence 
to  Catholicism,  is  plainly  shown  by  the  testimony  in  the  early 
trials  before  the  Inquisition,  where  servants  and  neighbors  give 
ample  evidence  as  to  Jewish  observances  openly  follower!.  Still 
more  conclusive  is  a  case  occiuring,  in  145G,  in  Uosellnn,  wliich, 
although  at  the  time  held  in  pawn  by  France,  was  subject  to 
the  Intiuisition  of  Aragon.  Certain  Converses  not  only  persisted 
in  Jewish  practices,  such  as  eating  meat  in  lent,  but  forced  their 
Christian  servants  to  do  likewise,  and  when  the  inquisitor,  Fray 
Mateo  de  Rapica,  with  the  aid  of  the  Bishop  of  Klna,  sought  to 

'  CcDsura  et  Confutatio  Libri  Talmud  (Bolctin,  XXIII,  371—1). 

The  Jews  distinguished  between  unwilling  converts,  whom  they  termed 
Anuaim  and  vohintjiri'  (xjnverts,  or  Me»chudnnim:  the  former  they  pitied  and  j 
helped,  the  hitter  they  abhom-d.  The  Judaiitinji  ('hristians  were  also  sometimes 
called  Alhora])cos,  from  ailmntk  (the  lightniiiK),  the  iiiarvflhius  liorw  brought  to 
Mahomi't  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  which  was  neithi?r  a  hurse  nor  a  mulu  nor  male 
nor  female  (Ibid.  p.  379).  A  still  more  abusive  popular  appellation  was  Marrano, 
which  means  both  hog  and  accursed.  For  the  controverted  dcrivatioa  of  the 
word  Me  Graetz,  GrJichic}iU  da-  Jtulen,  VIII,  76  (Ed.  ISOO),  who  also  (p.  2JM) 
adnitte  the  attarhmcnt  of  iminy  of  the  Couvcrsoa  to  the  old  leligioo. 

*  C.  Dertuaan.  ann.  1420,  c.  ix  (Aguirre,  V,  337). 
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reduce  them  to  conformity,  they  defiantly  published  a  defamatory 
libel  upon  him  anti,  with  the  assistance  of  certain  laymen,  afflicted 
him  with  injuries  and  expenses.'  It  was  not  without  cause  that, 
when  Bishop  Alfonso  de  Santa  Maria  procured  the  decree  of  1434 
from  the  council  of  Basle,  he  included  a  clause  branding  as 
heretics  all  Conversos  who  adhered  to  Jewish  superstitions, 
directing  bishops  anil  inquisitors  to  enquire  strictly  after  them 
and  to  punish  them  condignly,  and  pronouncing  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  fautor.ship  all  who  support  them  in  those  practices." 
The  decree,  of  course,  proved  a  dead  letter,  but  none  the  less 
was  it  the  foreshat lowing  of  the  Inqui^lion.  When  Nicholas  V, 
in  1449,  issued  Ids  bull  in  favor  of  the  Conversos,  he  followed 
the  example  of  tlie  council  of  Basle,  in  excepting  those  who 
secretly  continued  to  practise  Jewish  rit€s.  In  the  methods  com- 
monly employed  to  procure  conversions  the  result  was  inevitable 
and  incurable. 

What  rendered  this  especially  serious  was  the  success  of  the 
Conversos  in  obtaining  high  office  in  Church  and  State.  Im- 
portant sees  were  occupied  by  bishops  of  Jewish  blood;  the 
chapters,  the  monastic  orders  and  the  curacies  were  full  of  them , 
they  were  prominent  in  the  royal  council  and  ever>T\'here  enjoyed 
positions  of  influence.  The  most  powerful  among  them — the 
Santa  Marfas,  the  Dd\'ilas  and  their  following — had  turned 
against  the  royal  favorite  Alvaro  de  Luna  and,  with  the  dis- 
contented nobles,  were  plotting  his  ruin,  when  he  seems  to  have 
conceived  the  idea  that,  if  he  could  introduce  the  Inquisition 
in  Castile,  he  might  find  in  it  a  weapon  wherewith  to  subdue 
them.  At  least  this  is  the  only  explanation  of  an  application 
made  to  Nicholas  V,  in  1451,  by  Juan  II,  for  a  delegation  of 
papal  inquisitorial  power  for  the  chastisement  of  Judaizing 
Christians.  The  popes  had  too  long  vainly  desired  to  introduce 
the  Inquisition  in  Castile  for  Nicholas  to  neglect  this  opportunity. 
He  promptly  commissioned  the  Bishop  of  Osma,  his  vicar 
general,  and  the  Scliolasticus  of  Salamanca  as  inquisitors,  either 
by  themselves  or  through  such  delegates  as  they  might  appoint, 
to  investigate  and  punish  without  appeal  all  such  offenders,  to 
deprive  them  of  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  benefices  and  of 
temporal  possessions,  to  pronounce  them  incapable  of  holding 
such  positions  in  future,  to  imprison  and  degrade  them,  and,  if 

»  Ripoll  Itiillar.  Onl.  FF.  Pnedic.  Ill,  347. 

'  C.  Basiliuns.  Sfsw.  xix,  c.  vi  (Harduia.  VIII,  1193). 
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the  offence  required,  to  ahandon  them  to  the  secular  arm  for 
burning.  Full  power  was  granted  to  perforin  any  acts  necessary 
or  opportune  to  the  flischarge  of  these  duties  and,  if  resistance 
were  offered,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  secular  power.  All  liiis 
was  within  the  regular  routine  of  the  inquisitorial  office,  but 
there  was  one  clause  which  showed  that  the  object  of  the  measure 
was  the  destruction  of  de  Luna's  enemies,  the  Converso  bishops, 
for  the  commission  empowered  the  appointees  to  proceed  even 
against  bishops — a  faculty  never  before  granteti  to  inquisitors 
and  subsequently,  as  we  shall  see,  withheld  when  the  new  Inqui- 
sition was  organized.'  All  this  was  the  formal  establishment  of 
the  Inquisition  on  Castilian  soil  and,  if  circumstances  had  per- 
mitted its  development,  it  would  not  have  been  left  for  Isabella 
to  introduce  the  institution.  Tiie  Inquisition,  however,  rested 
on  the  secular  power  for  its  efficiency.  In  Spain,  especially, 
there  was  little  respect  for  the  naked  papal  authority,  while  that 
of  Juan  II  was  too  much  enfeebled  to  enable  him  to  establish 
so  serious  an  innovation.  The  New  Christians  recognized  that 
their  safety  depended  on  dc  Luna's  downfall;  the  conspiracy 
against  him  won  over  the  nerveless  Juan  II  and,  in  1453,  he  was 
hurriedly  condemned  and  executed.  Naturally  the  bull  remained 
inoperative,  and,  some  ten  years  later,  Alonso  de  Espina  feelingly 
complains  "Some  are  heretics  and  Christian  perverts,  others  are 
Jews,  otiiers  Saracens,  others  devils.  There  is  no  one  to  invest- 
igate the  errors  of  the  heretics.  The  ravening  wolves,  O  Lord, 
have  entered  thy  flock,  for  the  shepherds  are  few;  many  are 
hirelings  and  as  hirelings  they  care  only  for  shearing  and  not 
for  feeding  thy  sheep."' 

To  Fray  Alonso  de  Espina  may  be  ascribed  a  large  share  in 
hastening  the  development  of  organized  persecution  in  Spain,  by 
inflaming  the  race  hatred  of  recent  origin  which  already  needed 
no  stimulation.  He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  reputation  for 
learning  and  sanctity  and  when,  early  in  his  career,  he  was 
discouraged  by  the  slender  result  of  his  preaching,  a  miracle 
revealed  to  him  the  favor  of  Heaven  and  induced  him  to  per- 


^  Ha^iiald.  Ann&I.  aim.  1451,  n.  6. 

*  Furulicium  Fidei,  Prolog.  (£d.  1404,  fol.  U*).  The  date  of  the  Fortalicium 
\b  commonly  assigned  to  1459,  the  year  which  it  bcara  upon  iUt  rubric,  but  on 
fol.  Ixx\'iil»  the  author  speaks  of  1460  years  having  plapspd  sinw  the  birth  of 
Christ  and,  as  this  \»  at  nearly  the  &rst  third  of  the  book,  it  may  not  have  bcea 
completed  for  a  year  or  two  Uiter. 
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severe.'  In  145.3  we  find  him  adniinLstering  to  Alvaro  lie  Luna 
the  last  consolations  of  religion  at  his  hurried  execution,  and  he 
became  the  confesnor  of  Henry  IV.'  In  1454,  when  a  cliild  was 
robbed  am!  murdered  at  Valladolid  and  the  body  was  scratched 
up  by  dogs,  the  Jews  were,  of  course,  suspected  and  confession 
was  obtained  by  torture.  ./Uonso  happened  to  be  there  and 
aroused  much  public  excitement  by  his  sermons  on  the  subject, 
in  which  he  asserted  that  the  Jews  had  ripped  out  the  child's 
heart,  had  burnt  it  and,  by  mingling  the  ashes  with  wine,  had 
made  an  unholy  sacrament,  but  unfortunately,  as  he  tells  us, 
bribery  of  the  judges  and  of  Iving  Henry  enabled  the  offenders 
to  escape.'  The  next  year,  145.5,  as  Pro\'incial  of  the  Observantine 
Franciscans,  he  was  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  drive 
the  Conventuals  out  of  Segovia  or  to  obtain  a  separate  convent 
for  the  Observan tines.*  Thenceforth  he  seems  to  have  concen- 
trated his  energies  on  the  endeavor  to  bring  about  the  forced 
conversion  of  the  Jews  and  to  introduce  the  Inquisition  as  a 
corrective  of  the  apostasy  of  the  Conversos.  He  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  have  himself  belonged  to  the  class  of  Conversos  who 
entertained  an  inextinguishable  hatred  for  their  former  brethren, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this  and  the  probabilities  are  altogether 
against  it.' 

His  Fortalicium  Fidei  is  a  deplorable  exhibition  of  the  fanatic 
passions  which  finally  dominated  Spain.  He  rakes  together, 
from  the  chronicles  of  all  Europe,  the  stories  of  Jews  slaying 
Christian  children  in  their  unholy  rites,  of  their  poisoning  wells 
and  fountains,  of  their  starting  conflagrations  and  of  all  the 
other  horrors  by  which  a  healthy  detestation  of  the  unfortunate 
race  was  created  and  stimulated.    The  Jewish  law,  he  tells  us, 

*  Nicol.  Anton.  Bibl.  Vpt.  Hittpan.  Lib.  x,  dap.  ix. 

■  Amador  de  los  Rioa,  III,  60,  136. — Valera,  Memoria  de  dirersaa  Hazafiaa, 
cap.  iv. 
'  Fortalicimn  Fidei,  fol.  cxlvi.  '  ^ 

*  Colmtnapes,  Hist,  de  Segovia,  cap.  xxxi,  }  3. — Valcm.  he.  eit. 

*  All  recent  Spanish  authorities,  I  believe,  a»suine  that  Fray  Alonsn  was  a 
Oonverao,  but  the  learned  NirolAs  Antonio  {loc.  cit.)  says  notliing  about  it,  nnd 
Jo.  Chr,  Wolfr{Bibl.  Hebra'a;  II,  1123)  points  out  that  he  nowhere  alludes  to  hia 
own  experience  as  he  could  scarce  have  failed  to  do  when  accusing  the  Jews  of 
matters  which  they  denied.  He  cites  (fol,  cxlix*)  Pablo  de  Santa  Maria,  Bishop 
of  Burgos,  for  their  prayers  against  Christians  and  ajtother  learned  Con\xr!«(>as 
to  a  secret  connected  with  the  Hebrew  letters  (fol.  xci\-«).  His  knowledge  eon- 
ceraing  the  Jews  was  thus  wholly  at  second  hand  and  his  assaults  on  the  Judu^ 
ing  of  the  Conversos  ha\'e  every  appearance  of  emanaVm^  Itom  tm  OWCtorflftAMw 
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comiDanils  them  to  slay  Christians  and  to  despoil  them  whenever 
practicable  and  they  obey  it  viith  queucliless  hatred  and  insatiable 
thirst  for  revenge.  Thrice  a  day  in  their  prayers  they  repeat 
"Let  there  be  no  hope  for  Meschudanim  (Converses) ;  may  all 
heretics  and  all  who  speak  against  Israel  be  speedily  cut  oflf; 
may  the  kingdom  of  the  proud  be  broken  and  destroyed  and 
may  all  our  enemies  be  crushed  and  humbled  speedily  in  our 
days!"*  But  the  evil  now  wrought  by  Jews  is  trilling  to  that 
which  they  will  work  at  the  coming  of  Antichrist,  for  they  will 
be  his  supporters.  Alexander  the  Great  shut  them  up  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Caspian,  adjoining  the  realms  of  the  Great 
Klian  or  monarch  of  Cathay.  There,  between  the  castles  of  Gog 
and  Magog,  confined  by  an  enchanted  wall,  they  have  multiplied 
until  now  they  are  numerous  enough  to  lill  twenty-four  kingdoms. 
When  Antichrist  comes  they  will  break  loose  and  rally  around 
him,  as  likewise  will  all  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora,  for  they  nill 
regard  him  as  their  promised  Messiah  and  will  worship  him  as 
their  God,  and  with  their  united  aid  he  will  overrun  the  earth. 
"With  such  eventualities  in  prospect  it  is  no  wonder  that  Fray 
Alonso  could  convince  hiiiiself,  in  opposition  to  the  canon  law, 
that  the  forced  conversion  of  the  Jews  was  lawful  and  expedient, 
as  well  as  the  baptism  of  their  cliildren  without  their  consent.' 
When  such  was  the  temper  in  wliich  a  man  of  distinguished 
learning  and  intelligence  discussed  the  relations  between  Jews 
and  Christians,  we  can  ima^ne  the  character  of  the  sermons  in 
which,  from  numerous  pidpita,  the  passions  of  the  people  were 
inflamed  against  their  noghbors. 

If  open  Judaism  thus  was  abhorrent,  still  worse  was  theinsidious 
heresy  of  the  Converaus  who  pretended  to  be  Christians  and  who 
more  or  less  openly  continuetl  to  practise  Jewish  rites  and  per- 
verted the  faithful  by  their  influence  and  example.  These 
abounded  on  every  hand  and  there  was  scarce  an  effort  made  to 
repress  or  to  punish  them.  The  law,  from  the  earliest  times, 
provided  the  death  penalty  for  their  offence,  but  there  was  none 
found  to  enforce  it.'    Fray  Alonso  dolefully  asserts  that  they 


'  The  prayers  attributed  to  the  Jews  were  the  subject  of  repeated  repressive 
legislation.     See  Oniennmas  HeaUs,  vtii,  iii,  34. 
'  Fortalicium  Fidci,  fol,  cxlii-ix,  cbccxi-iii. 
Fuero  Juxgo,  xn,  iii,  27.— Fuero  Real,  iv,  i,  1. — Partidas,  vn,  xxiv,  7 


* 


fart,  these  laws  seem  to  have  hrwn  a  dead  letter  almost  from  the  first. 
Dot  met  with  an  instaace  of  their  enforcemeot. 
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succeeded  by  their  presents  in  so  blinding  princes  and  prelates 
that  they  were  never  punished  and  that,  when  one  person  accused 
them,  three  would  come  forward  in  their  favor.  He  relates  an 
instance  of  such  an  attempt,  in  1458  at  Formesta,  where  a  barber 
named  Fernando  SsSnchez  publicly  maintained  monotheism. 
Fortunately  Bishop  Pedro  of  Palcncia  had  zeal  enough  to  prose- 
cute him,  w^hcn  his  offence  was  proved  and,  under  fe^r  of  the 
death  penalty,  he  recanted,  but  when  he  was  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  life  so  much  sympathy  was  excited  by  the 
unaccustomed  severity  that,  in  accordance  with  numerous 
petitions,  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  ten  years*  exile.  In 
1459,  at  Segovia,  a  nunilx'r  of  Converses  were  by  an  acpiclcnt 
discovered  in  the  synagogue,  praying  at  the  fcAst  of  Tabernacles, 
but  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  with  them.  At  Medina 
del  Campo,  in  the  same  year,  Fray  A!onso  was  informed  that 
there  were  more  than  a  hundred  who  denied  the  truth  of  the 
New  Testament,  but  he  could  do  nothing  save  preach  against 
them,  and  subsequently  he  learned  that  in  one  house  there  were 
more  than  tliirty  men,  at  that  very  time,  laid  up  in  consequence 
of  undergoing  circumcision.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  earnestly 
advocated  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  as  the  only  cure 
for  this  scandalous  condition  of  affairs,  that  he  argued  in  its 
favor  with  the  warmest  zeal  and  answered  all  objections  in  a 
manner  wliich  showed  that  he  was  familiar  with  its  workings 
frotn  a  careful  study  of  the  Clementines  and  of  Eymeric's  Direc- 
torium.* 

The  good  Cura  dc  los  PalarioR  is  e€|unlly  empliatic  in  his 
testimony  as  to  the  prevalence  nf  Judaism  among  the  Conversos. 
For  the  most  part,  he  says,  they  continued  to  be  Jews,  or  rather 
they  were  neither  Christians  nor  Jews  but  heretics,  and  this 
heresy  increased  and  flourished  through  tlie  riches  anti  pride  of 
many  wise  and  learned  men,  bishops  and  canons  and  friars  and 
abbots  and  financial  agents  and  secretaries  of  the  king  and  of 
the  magnates.  At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  this  heresy  grew  so  powerful  that  the  clerks  were 
on  the  point  of  preaching  the  law  of  Moses.  These  heretics 
avoided  baptizing  their  children  and,  when  they  could  not 
prevent  it,  they  washed  off  the  baptism  on  returning  from  the 
church;  they  ate  meat  on  fast  days  and  unleavened  bread  at 


*  Fonolicium  Fidei,  fol.  Uii-liv,  Ixxr-vi,  clxxviil-ix. 
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Passover,  wliich  they  observed  as  well  as  the  Sabbaths;  they 
luul  Jews  who  secretly  preached  in  their  houses  and  rabbis  who 
slaughtered  meat  and  birds  for  them;  they  performed  all  the 
Jewish  ceremonies  in  secret  as  well  as  they  could  and  avoided, 
as  far  as  possible,  receiving  the  sacran^ent;  they  never  confessed 
truly — a  confessor,  after  hearing  one  of  them,  cut  off  a  corner  of 
liis  garment  sajing  "Since  you  have  never  sinned  I  want  a  piece 
of  your  clothes  as  a  relic  to  cure  the  sick,"  Many  of  them  attained 
to  great  wealth,  for  they  had  no  conscience  in  usury,  sajing  that 
they  were  spoiling  the  Egj'ptians.  They  assumed  airs  of  superi- 
ority, asserting  that  there  was  no  better  race  on  earth,  nor  wiser, 
nor  shrewder,  nor  more  honorable  through  their  descent  from 
the  tribes  of  Israel.* 

In  fact,  when  we  conader  the  popular  detestation  of  the 
Conversos  and  the  invitation  to  attack  afforded  by  their  Judaizing 
tendencies,  the  postponement  in  establishing  the  Inquisition  is 
attributable  to  the  all-pervading  lawlessness  of  the  period  and 
the  absence  of  a  strong  central  power.  The  people  gratified  their 
hatred  by  an  occasional  massacre,  with  its  accompanying  pillage, 
but  among  the  various  factions  of  the  distracted  state  no  one  was 
strong  enough  to  attempt  a  systematic  movement  provoking  the 
bitterest  opposition  of  a  powerful  class  whose  members  occupied 
confidential  positions  in  the  court  not  alone  of  the  king  but  of 
every  noble  and  prelate.  Earnest  and  untiring  as  was  Fray 
Atonso's  zeal  it  therefore  was  fruith^ss.  In  August,  1461,  he 
induced  the  heads  of  the  Observantine  Franciscans  to  address 
the  chapter  of  the  Geronimites  urging  a  union  of  both  bodies  in 
the  effort  to  obtain  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition.  The 
suggestion  was  favorably  received  but  the  answer  was  delayed, 
and  the  impatient  Fray  Alonso,  with  Fray  Fernando  de  la  Plaza 
and  other  Observantines,  appealed  directly  to  King  Henry, 
representing  the  prevalence  of  the  Judaizing  heresy  throughout 
the  land  and  the  habitual  circumcision  of  the  children  of  Con- 
versojj.'  The  zeal  of  Fray  Fernando  outran  his  discretion  and 
in  his  sermons  he  declared  that  he  possessed  the  foreskins  of 


*  Bcm&ldoz,  Historia  de  I0.4  Reyes  Cat6tico9,  c&p.  xliii.  See  aUo  P&ramo  de 
Orig.  Officii  S.  Inquiait.,  p.  134. 

Bcnia]dez  '?vidRntly  derives  lun  dctoiU  from  the  inquisitorial  sentences  road  at 
the  autos  de  Te,  in  which  these  evidences  of  Judaism  are  recit«d  in  endless  repeti- 
tion. 

>  Amador  de  Ins  Uios,  III,  142. 
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children  thus  treated.  Iving  Henry  sent  for  him  and  said  that 
(  practice  was  a  gross  insult  to  the  Church,  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  punish,  ordering  him  to  protluce  the  objects  and  reveal 
the  names  of  the  culprits.  The  fraile  could  only  reply  that  he 
had  heard  it  from  persons  of  repute  and  authority,  but,  on  being 
commanded  to  state  their  names,  refused  to  do  so,  thus  tacitly 
acknowletlging  that  he  had  no  proof.  The  Conversos  were 
not  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  his  blunder  and,  to  crown  the 
defeat  of  the  Obser  van  tines,  the  Geronimites  changed  their  views. 
Their  general,  Fray  Alonso  de  Oropcsa,  who  himself  had  Jewish 
blood  in  his  veins,  was  a  man  deservedly  esteemed;  under  his 
impulsion  they  mounted  the  pulpit  in  defence  of  the  Conversos 
and  the  Observantines  for  the  time  were  silenced.*  While  the 
labors  of  the  fiery  Fray  Alonso  were  unquestionably  successful 
in  intensifying  the  bitterness  of  rai-e  hatred,  their  only  direct 
result  was  seen  in  the  Concordia  of  Medina  del  Canipo  between 
Henry  IV  and  his  revolted  nobles  in  1464-5.  In  tliis  an  elaborate 
^clause  deplored  the  spread  of  the  Judaizing  heresy ;  it  ordere<l  the 
E)i8hops  to  establish  a  searching  inquisition  throughout  all  lands 
and  lordsliips,  regardless  of  francliises  and  privileges,  for  the 
detection  and  punishment  of  the  heretics;  it  pledged  the  king 
to  support  the  measure  in  every  way  and  to  employ  the  confis- 
cations in  the  war  ys-ith  the  Moors  and  it  pointed  out  that  the 
enforcement  of  this  plan  would  put  an  end  to  the  tumults  and 
massacres  directed  against  the  suspects.'  Under  tliis  impulsion 
fiome  desultory  persecution  occiirrcd.  In  the  trial  of  Beatriz 
Nufiez,  by  the  Inquisition  of  Toledo  in  1485,  witnesses  allude  to 
her  husband,  Fernando  GonzAlez  wlio,  some  twenty  years  before, 
had  been  convicted  and  reconciled.'  More  detailed  is  a  case 
occurring  at  Llerena  in  1467,  where,  on  September  17th,  two  Con- 
versos, Garci  Ferndntlez  Valency  and  Pedro  Franco  de  \'illareal, 
were  discovered  in  the  act  of  performing  Jewish  ceremonies. 
The  alcalde  mayor,  Alvaro  de  G*5spedes,  at  once  seized  them  and 
carried  them  before  the  episcopal  vicar,  Joan  Millan.  They 
confessed  their  Judaism  and  the  vicar  at  once  sentenced  thdm  to 
be  burnt  alive,  which  was  executed  the  same  day;  two  women 
compromised  in  the  matter  were  condemned  to  other  penalties 

'  Castillo,  Crdoica  do  Enriquo  IV,  cap.  liii. — Mariana  Historia  de  EspaOa,  Lib. 
xxni,  cap.  vi. 

*  Modesto  Lafueiite,  HUtt.  Gun.  de  E.ipafla,  IX,  227. 

*  Boletia.  XXIII.  300-1. 
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and  the  house  in  which  the  heresy  had  been  perpetrated  was  torn 
down.^  In  siich  cases  the  bishops  were  merely  exercising  their 
imprescriptible  jurisdiction  over  heresy,  but  the  prelacy  of  Castile 
was  too  much  occupied  wit)!  worldly  affairs  to  devote  any  gen- 
eral or  sustained  energy  to  the  suppression  of  Judaizers,  and 
the  land  was  too  anarchical  for  the  royal  power  to  exert  any 
influence  in  carrying  the  C'oncordia  into  effect;  the  Deposition  of 
Avila,  which  followed  in  the  next  year,  plunged  everything  agdn 
into  confusion  and  the  only  real  importance  of  the  attempt  Hes 
in  its  significance  of  what  was  impending  when  peace  and  a  strong 
government  should  render  such  a  measure  feasible.  Yet  it  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that,  in  all  the  long  series  of  the  C/^rtes  of  Cas- 
tile, from  the  earliest  times,  the  proceetlings  of  which  have  beeji 
published  in  full,  there  was  no  petition  for  anything  approach- 
ing an  Inquisition.  In  the  fourteenth  century  there  were  many 
complaints  about  the  Jews  anti  petitions  for  restrictive  laws,  but 
these  diminish  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  later  C6rtes,  from 
1450  on,  are  almost  free  from  them.  The  fearful  disortlers  of  the 
land  gave  the  procurators  or  deputies  enough  to  complain  about 
and  they  seem  to  have  had  no  time  to  waste  on  problematical 
dangers  to  religion.^ 


This  was  the  situation  at  the  a#e*»sston  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  in  147^  Some  years  were  necessary  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  the  succession,  disputed  by  the  unfortunate  Beltraneja, 
and  to  quell  the  unruly  nobles.  During  this  period  Sixtus  IV 
renewed  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  papal  Inquisition,  for,  in 
sending  Nicolo  Franco  to  Castile  as  legate,  he  commissioned  him 
with  full  inquisitorial  faculties  to  prosecute  and  punish  the  false 
Christians  who  after  baptism  persisted  in  the  observance  of  Jew- 
ish rite,s.'  The  effort,  however,  was  fruitless  and  is  interesting 
chiefly  from  the  evidence  which  it  gives  of  the  desire  of  Sixtus 
to  give  to  Castile  the  blessing  of  the  Inquisition.  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  as  we  have  seen,  were  habitually  jealous  of  papal 
encroachments  and  were  anxious  to  limit  rather  than  to  extend 
the  legatine  functions:  they  did  not  respond  to  the  papal  zeal 
for  the  purity  of  the  faith  and  even  whe©  quiet  was  to  a  great 


'  VEerato  Barrantes,  Aparato  para  I&  UistoriB  dv  Kxtnrmadura.  II,  362. 
'  CArtea  de  loa  AntigiiOA  Reinais  de  Leon  y  de  Caatilla,  Madrid,  1S61  ^tpj. 
'  Archivio  Vatioino.  Siato  I\',  Regislro  670,  Tom.  I,  fol.  52.    I  have  priuted 
this  bull  in  the  American  Historical  Review,  I,  46. 
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extent  restored  they  took  no  initiative  with  regard  to  a  matter' 
which  had  seemed  to  Fray  Alouso  dc  Kspina  so  immeasurably 
important.  In  his  capacity  of  agitator  he  had  been  succeeded 
by  Fray  Alonso  de  Ilojeda,  prior  of  the  Dominican  house  of  San 
Pablo  of  Seville,  who  devoted  himself  to  the  destruction  of 
Jud^m,  both  open  as  professed  by  the  Jews  and  concealed 
as  attributed  to  the  Conversop.  Ilie  battle  of  Tore,  March  3, 
1476,  virtually  broke  up  the  party  of  the  Beltranejn,  of  which 
the  leaders  made  their  peace  as  best  they  could,  and  the  sover- 
eigns could  at  last  undertake  the  task  of  pacifying  the  land.  At 
the  end  of  July,  1477,  Isabella,  after  capturing  the  castle  of  Tru- 
^llo,  came,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Seville  where  she  remained  until 
October,  1478.*  The  presence  of  the  court,  with  Conversos  filling 
many  of  its  most  important  posts,  excited  Fray  Alonso  to  greater 
ardor  than  ever.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  he  called  the 
(Queen's  attention  to  the  ilangor  tlireatening  the  faith  and  the  State 
from  the  multitude  of  pretonded  Christians  m  high  places.  She 
was  receiving  faithful  service  from  members  of  the  class  accused 
and  she  probably  was  too  much  occujiied  with  the  business  in 
hand  to  umlertake  a  task  that  could  be  postponed.  It  is  said 
that  her  confessor,  Torquemada,  at  an  earlier  period,  had  induced 
her  lo  take  a  vow  that,  when  she  should  reacli  the  throne,  she 
would  devote  her  life  to  the  extirpation  of  heresy  and  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Catholic  faith,  but  this  may  safely  be  dismissed  as  a 
legend  of  later  date.'  Be  this  as  it  may,  all  that  was  done  at  the 
moment  was  that  Pero  GonziiJez  de  Mendoza,  then  Archbishop 
of  Seville,  held  a  synod  in  which  was  promulgated  a  catechism 
setting  forth  the  belief  and  duties  of  the  Christian,  which  was 
published  in  the  churches  and  hung  up  for  public  information  in 
every  parish,  while  the  priests  were  exhorted  to  increased  vigi- 
lance and  the  frailes  to  fresh  zeal  in  making  converts.*    The 

*  It  was  during  Isabella's  stay  in  Seville  that,  on  September  2d,  rfie  confirmed, 
followed  by  Feniinaod  at  Xeres,  October  18,  1477,  a  forged  decree,  ascribed  to 
Frederic  11,  granting  certain  privileges  to  the  Inquisition  of  Sicily.  This  waa 
done  at  the  request  of  FiUppo  de'Barbarj,  subsequently  Inquisitor  of  Sicily,  then 
at  the  court,  whom  both  monarcha  qualify  as  their  confessor.  He  is  said  to  have 
exercised  considerable  influence  with  tliem  in  nvercoming  the  opposition  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  Castile.  With  regard  to  the  forged  decree  of 
Frederic  II,  we  the  author's  "History  of  the  Inquisition  of  the  Middle  Ages," 
Vol.  II,  p,  288. 

'  Zurite,  Afiales  de  Arngon,  Lib.  xx,  cap.  xlix. 

'  Pulgar,  Clironica,  P.  n,  cap.  Ixxvii. — UemaldM,  cap.  xliU-^Medina,  Vid» 
del  Cardenal  Mendoza  (Memorial  hist,  efipafiol,  \1,  KSl 
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adoption  of  such  a  device  betrays  the  previous  neglect  of  all 
instruction  of  the  Marranos  in  the  new  religion  imposed  on  them. 

The  court  left  Seville  and  Uojcda's  opportunity  seemed  to 
have  pa&sed  away.  Whatever  alacrity  the  priests  may  have 
shown  in  obejang  their  archbishop,  nothing  was  accompliahed 
nor  was  the  increased  zeal  of  the  frailes  rewarded  with  success. 
There  is  a  story  accredited  by  all  historians  of  the  liiquisitiou 
that  Hojeda  chanced  to  hear  of  a  meeting  of  Jews  and  Conversoa 
on  the  night  of  Good  Friday,  March  28,  1478,  to  celebrate  their 
impious  rites  and  that  he  hastened  with  the  evidence  to  C6rdova 
and  laid  it  before  the  sovereigns,  resulting  in  the  punishment 
of  the  culprits  and  turning  the  scale  in  favor  of  introducing  the 
Inquisition,  but  there  is  no  contemporary  evidence  of  its  truth 
&nd  the  dates  are  irreconcilable,  nor  was  such  an  incentive 
necessary.'  The  insincerity  of  the  conversion  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  Marranos  was  incontestable;  according  to  the  principles 
universally  accepted  at  the  period  it  was  the  duty  of  the  sov- 
ereigns to  reduce  them  to  conformity;  with  the  pacification  of 
the  land  the  time  had  come  to  attempt  tliis  resolutely  and  com- 
prehensively and  the  only  question  was  a.s  to  the  method. 

It  was  inevitable  that  there  should  have  been  a  prolonged  strug- 
gle in  the  court  before  the  drastic  remedy  of  the  IiKjuisition  was 
ailopted.  The  efforts  of  its  advocates  were  directed,  not  against 
tlie  despised  and  friendless  Jews,  but  against  the  powerful  Con- 
versos,  embracing  many  of  the  most  trusted  counsellors  of  the 
sovereigns  and  men  high  in  station  in  the  Ciiurch,  who  could 
not  but  recognize  the  danger  impending  on  all  who  traced  their 
descent  from  Israel.  There  seems  at  first  to  liave  been  a  kind 
of  compromise  ailopted,  under  which  Pedro  Fernilndez  de  Solis, 
Bi.*ihop  of  Cadiz,  who  was  Provisor  of  Se\'il]e,  witii  the  A^sistente 
Diego  de  Merlo,  Fray  Alfonso  de  Hojeda  and  some  other  frailes 
were  commissioned  to  take  charge  of  the  matter,  with  power  to 
inflict  punishment.  Tliis  resulted  in  a  report  by  the  commi-s- 
sioners  to  the  sovereigns  that  a  great  jjortion  of  the  citizens  of 
Seville  were  infected  with  heresy,  that  it  involved  men  high  in 
station  and  power,  and  that  it  spread  throughout  not  only  Ajitla- 
lueia  but  Castile,  so  that  it  was  mcurable  save  by  the  organiza- 


'  P&mmo  tie  Orig.  Offic.  S.  luquia.  p.  134. 

Padre  Fidel  Fita  has  pointed  out  the  diBcrepaacy  in  the  dates. — Ooletin,  XVI, 
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_t|on  of  the  Inqui^iuon.'  Tlie  ArchbKshop  ^k'udoza,  doubtless 
[figusted  with  tlie  failure  of  his  methods  of  instruction,  joined 
ill  these  representations  and  they  had  a  powerful  supporter  in 
Fray  Thomas  de  Torqueiuada,  prior  of  the  Dotniuicau  convent 
of  Santa  Cruz  in  Segovia,  wlio^  as  confessor  of  the  sovereigns, 
had  much  influence  over  tliem  and  who  had  long  been  urging 
the  vigorous  chastisement  of  lieresy.'  At  last  the  victory  was 
won.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  resolved  to  introiluce  the  Inqui- 
sition in  the  Castilian  kingdoms  and  their  ambassadors  to  the 
Holy  See,  the  Bishop  of  Osma  and  ids  brother  Diego  de  Santillan 
were  ordered  to  procure  the  necessary  bull  from  »Sixtus  IV.' 
This  must  have  hern  shrouded  in  profound  secrecy,  for,  in  Juiy, 
I47S.  while  negotiations  miist  have  been  on  foot  in  Home,  Fer- 
dkn&nU  and  Isabella  convoked  a  national  synod  at  Se\*ille  wliich 
&ab  until  August  Ist.  In  the  propositions  laid  by  the  sovereigns 
before  this  body  there  ia  no  hint  that  such  a  measure  was  desired 
or  proposed  and,  in  the  deliberations  of  the  assembled  prelates, 
theje  is  no  indication  that  the  Church  thought  any  action  against 
the  Con  versos  necessary.*  F.ven  as  late  as  1480,  after  the  pro- 
curement of  the  bull  and  before  its  enforcement,  the  C6rtos  of 
Toledo  presented  to  the  sovereigns  a  detailed  memorial  embody- 
ing all  the  measures  of  reform  desired  by  the  people.  In  this 
the  separation  of  Christians  from  Jews  and  Moors  is  asked  for, 
but  thpre  is  no  reque.'^t  for  the  pro.secution  of  apostate  Converses.* 
Bviikjntiy  there  was  no  knowledge  of  and  no  poptilar  demand 
for  the  impending  Inq^iisition. 

Sixtus  can  have  been  nothing  loath  to  accomplish  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Inquisition  in  Castile,  which  his  predecessors  had 
so  frequently  and  so  vainly  attempted  and  which  he  had  essayed 
to  do  a  few  years  previous  by  granting  the  necessary  faculties 
to  his  legate.  If  the  request  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  thcre^ 
fore,  was  not  immediately  granted  it  cannot  have  been  from 
humanitarian  motives  as  alleged  by  some  modem  apologists 
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'  Bernoldez,  HUtoria  de  loa  Re>'es  Cat61icofi,  cap.  xltii. 
'  Pdramo,  p.  135. — Medina,  Vida  del  Cardenal  Mendoza  (Memorial  hist6rico 
espaflol,  VI,  235). 

*  Pulgar,  Crfinica,  1*.  n,  mp.  clxxvii. — Pulgar  (cap.  iv)  gives  sole  credit  to 
Isabella  for  the  extirpatiuii  uf  heresy. 

*  The  proceedings  of  this  important  assembly  have  been  printed  by  Padre 
Fidel  Fita  (Boletin,  XXII,  212-2.W). 

'  Printed  by  Dom  Clcmencin,  Klogio  dc  DoQa  Isabel,  pp.  595-7. 
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but  hwaiist*  Ferrlirrand  and  Tsaholla  desired,  not  the  ordinary 
papal  Tnquiffltion,  but  one  which  should  be  under  tlie  royal  con- 
s^trnl  and  Hhoiil<i  pour  into  the  royal  treasury  the  resultant  con- 
vocations.   Hitherto  tlie  appointment  of  inquisitors  iwttl-akvAja^ 
Ie5n~ma(le  by  the  Provincials  of  the  Dominican  or  Franciscan 
Orders  according  as  the  territory  belonged  to  one  or  to  the  other, 
with  occasional  interference  on  the  part  of  the  HcJx  Sec,  from 


wliich  the  commissions  eman^U4i — -U/was  a  delegation  of  the 
supreme  papal  authority  and  had  always  been  held  completely 
independent  of  the  secular  power,  but  Fenlinand  and  Isabella 
were  too  jealous  of  papal  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
their  kingdoms  to  permit  this,  and  it  is  an  evidence  of  the 
extreme  desu'e  of  Sixtus  to  extent!  the  Inquisition  over  Castile 
that  he  consented  to  make  so  important  a  concession.  There 
also  was  doubtless  discussion  over  the  confiscations  which  the 
weaJlh  of  the  Conversos  promised  to  render  large.  This  was 
a  matter  in  which  there  was  no  universally  recognized  prac- 
tice. In  France  they  enured  to  the  temporal  seigneur.  In  Italy 
the  custom  varied  at  different  times  and  in  the  various  states, 
but  the  papacy  assumed  to  control  it  and,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, it  claimed  the  whole,  to  be  divided  equally  between  the 
Inquisition  and  the  papal  camera.*  The  matter  was  eWdently 
one  to  be  determined  by  negotiation,  and  in  this  too  the  sov- 
ereigns had  their  way,  for  the  confiscations  were  tacitly  aban- 
kdoned  to  them.  Nothing  was  said  as  to  defraj*ing  the  expenses 
Ipf  the  institution,  but  this  was  inferred  by  the  absorption  of 
the  confiscations.  If  it  was  to  be  dependent  on  the  crown  the 
crown  must  provide  for  it,  and  we  shall  see  hereafter  the  various 
devices  by  which  a  portion  of  the  burden  was  subsequently 
thro^NTi  upon  the  Church. 

The  bull  as  finally  issued  bears  date  November  1,  1478>  and 
is  a  very  simple  affair  which,  on  its  face,  bears  no  signs  of  its 
momentous  influence  in  moulding  the  destinies  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsula.  After  reciting  the  existence  in  Spain  of  false  Chris- 
tians and  the  request  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  that  the  pope 
should  provide  a  remedy,  it  authorizes  them  to  appoint  three^M 
bishops  or  other  suitable  men,  priests  either  regular  or  secular,  ^H 
over  forty  years  of  age,  masters  or  bachelors  in  theology  or 
doctors  or  licentiates  of  canon  law,  and  to  remove  and  replace 

'  Fortalicium  Fidei,  Lib,  ii,  conaid.  xi. — History  of  the  Inquisitioa  of  the 
Middle  Agw,  I,  512-13. 
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them  at  pleasure.  These  are  to  have  the  j  urisrliction  and  facul- 
ties of  bishops  and  inquisitors  over  heretics,  their  fautors  and 
receivers.*  Subsequently  Sixtus  pronounced  the  bull  to  have 
been  drawn  inconsiderately  and  not  in  accordance  with  received 
practice  and  the  decrees  of  his  predecessors,  which  doubtless 
referred  to  the  power  of  appointment  and  removal  lodged  in 
the  crown  and  also  to  the  omission  of  the  requirement  of  epis- 
copal concurrence  in  rendering  judgment.'  The  creation  of 
inquisitors  was  in  itself  an  invasion  of  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
wluch,  from  the  earliest  history  of  the  institution,  had  been  the  j 
source  of  frequent  trouble,  and  where,  as  in  Spain,  many  bishops  , 
were  of  Jewish  blood  and  therefore  under  suspicion,  the  question  i 
was  more  intricate  than  elsewhere.  Witli  respect  to  this,  more- 
over, it  is  observable  that  the  bull  did  not  confer,  like  that  of 
Nicholas  V,  in  1451,  jurisdiction  over  bishops  in  any  special 
derogation  of  the  decree  of  Boniface  \*7II  retiiiirinp  them,  when 
suspected  of  heresy,  to  be  tried  by  the  pope.'    Both  of  these 

•  This  bull  is  embodied  in  the  first  proclanifttion  of  the  inquisitors,  Sov-iUe, 
Januar}'  2, 14SI,  printed  by  Padre  Fita  (Boletin,  XV,  44&-62).  It  had  previously 
been  looked  upon  as  !oat.  Its  main  proviaions,  however,  are  enibodirtl  in  the 
cMula  of  Dec.  27,  l-)80,  printed  in  the  notes  to  the  Novfeima  Recopilacion,  Ed. 
1805,  Tom.  I,  p.  200. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  the  Inquisition  possessed  rery  few  documents  relating 
to  its  early  history.  In  an  elaborate  consulta  of  .luly  IS,  1703,  presented  to 
Philip  V  on  the  afTair  of  Fray  Froilan  Diaz,  the  Suprema  states  tliat  it  had  had 
all  the  records  searched  with  Uttlo  result;  many  important  papers  had  been  sent 
to  AiBgon  and  Catalonia  and  had  never  been  returned;  tlie  rest  were  in  a  chest 
delivered  to  the  Count  of  ViUalonga,  secretary  of  Philip  III.  to  arrange  and 
classify  and  on  bis  arrest  and  the  sequestration  of  his  effects  they  disappeared. 
— Bibliotcca  Nacional,  Seccion  de  MSS.,  G,  01,  fol.  198. 

It  ia  quite  po«tiblD  that  the  cont«nt«  of  the  chest  form  the  *'  Bulario  de  la 
Inquisicion  perleneeiente  &  l&  Orden  de  Santiago,"  consisting  of  eight  1-ibros,  or 
folio  \"olume8  (five  of  originals  and  three  of  copies)  now  in  the  Archivo  Histilirieo 
Nacional.  It  is  from  this  collection  that  Padre  Fita  has  printed  the  proclamation 
above  alluded  to  and  many  other  important  documents,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
I  have  made  large  use  of  it  under  the  name  of  "  Buiario  de  la  Orden  de  Santiago." 
There  are  also  vast  stores  of  records  in  the  .^jchivo  Hist6rico  Nacional  of  Madrid, 
in  the  archives  of  Simancos  and  Barcelona,  and  some  in  the  ^'atican  Library. 
Llorente  burnt  nwiny  papers  before  leaving  Madrid  and  carried  others  to  Paris, 
some  of  which  are  in  the  BibUoth^quc  Nationalc,  foruia  espagnol.  The  Biblioteca 
Nacional  of  Madrid  alsf)  has  n  large  num!»er  and  others  are  dispersed  through 
the  various  libraries  of  Europe  or  are  in  privnte  hands. 

"  See  his  brief  of  Januarj-  20,  14S2,  printed  by  Llorente,  Hiatoria  Crftica, 
Append,  n.  1. 

■  Histon,-  of  tho  Inquisition  of  the  Middle  Ages,  I,  331. 
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questions,  as  we  shall  see,  subsequently  gave  rise  to  considerable 
(liscuRHion. 

So  far  the  anti-Semitic  party  had  triumphed,  but  Isabella's 
lesitation  to  exercise  the  powers  thus  obtained  shows  that  the 
rConversos  in  her  court  did  not  abamion  the  struggle  and  that 
Mor  nearly  two  years  they  succeeded  in  keeping  the  balance  even, 
'  It  is  possible  also  that  Ferdinand  was  not  inclined  to  a  severity 
of  which  he  could  forecast  the  economical  disadvantages,  for 
as  late  as  January,  1482,  a  letter  from  him  to  the  inquisitors  of 
r  his  kingdom  of  Valencia  manifests  a  marked  preference  for  the 
use  of  mild  and  merciful  methods.'  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  infiuencea  at  work,  it  was  not  imtil  September  17,  1480, 
that  the  momentous  step  was  taken  which  was  to  exercise  so 
sinister  an  influence  on  the  destinies  of  Spain.  On  that  day 
commissions  were  issued  to  two  Dominicans,  Miguel  de  Morillo, 
master  of  theology^  and  Juan  tie  San  Martin,  bachelor  of  theology 
and  friar  of  San  Pablo  in  Seville,  who  were  eniphaticnlly  told 
that  any  dereliction  of  duty  woultl  entail  their  removal,  with 
forfeiture  of  all  their  temporalities  and  denationalization  in  the 
kingtlom,  thus  impressing  upon  them  their  subordination  to 
the  crown.  Still  there  were  delays.  October  Oth  a  royal  order 
commanded  all  officials  to  give  them  free  transportation  and 
provisions  on  their  way  to  Seville,  where,  as  in  the  most  infected 
spot,  operations  were  to  commence.  When  they  reached  the 
city  they  waited  on  the  chapter  and  presented  their  creden- 
tials; the  municipal  council  met  them  at  the  chapter-house 
door  and  escorted  thera  to  the  city  hall,  where  a  formal  re- 
ception took  i)!ace  and  a  solemn  procession  was  orgamze<l  for 
the  following  Svmday.  They  were  thus  fairly  installed  but 
apparently  they  still  found  difficulties  thrown  in  thar  way  for, 
on  December  27,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  issue  a  royal 
c^dula  to  the  oflBcials  ordering  them  to  render  all  aid  to  the 
inquisitors.' 

They  had  not  waited  for  this  to  organize  their  tribunal,  \iith 
Doctor  Juan  Ruiz  de  Medina  as  assessor  and  Juan  Lopez  del 
Barco,  a  chaplain  of  the  queen,  as  promotor  fiscal  or  prosecuting 
officer.    To  these  were  added.  May  13,  1481,  Diego  de  Merlo, 


'  Archivo  QeneraJ  de  1&  Coroim  dc  Aragon,  Reg,  36S4,  fol.  ].    See  Appendix. 

'  Fidel  Fitn,  Boletin,  XVI,  452.— Llorente.  Hist.  Crft.  cap.  v,  art.  ii.— Relacioo 

iiutdricft  dc  la  Judetla  de  Sevilla,  p.  22  (Se^^illa,  1849). 
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afifflfitente  or  corrpgidor  of  Seville,  and  the  Licentiate  Ferrand 
Yanez  de  Lobon  aa  receivers  of  eonfiscations — an  indispensable 
office  in  view  of  the  profits  of  persecution.  All  soon  found  plenty 
of  work.  The  Converses  of  Seville  had  not  been  unmindful  of 
the  coming  tempest.  Many  of  them  had  fled  to  the  lands 
of  the  neighboiing  nobles,  in  the  expeotation  that  feudal 
jurisdictions  would  protect  them,  even  against  a  spiritual  court 
such  as  that  of  the  Inquisition.  To  prevent  this  change 
of  domicile  a  royal  decree  ordered  that  no  one  should  leave  any 
place  where  inquisitors  were  holding  their  tribunal,  but  in  the 
general  terror  this  arbitrary  command  received  scant  obedience. 
A  more  efficient  step  was  a  proclamation  addressed,  on  January 
2,  1481,  to  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz  and  other  nobles  by  the  frailes 
Miguel  and  Juan.  This  proved  that  no  error  had  been  made  in 
the  selection  of  those  who  were  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
Inquisition  and  that  a  new  era  had  opened  for  Spain.  The  two 
simple  friars  spoke  with  an  assured  audacity  to  grandees  who 
had  been  wont  to  treat  with  their  sovereigns  on  almost  equal 
terms — an  audacity  which  must  have  appeared  incredible  to 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  but  to  which  Spain  in  time 
became  accustomed  from  the  Holy  Office.  The  great  Rodrigo 
Ponce  de  Leon  and  all  other  nobles  were  commanded  to  search 
their  territories,  to  seize  all  strangers  and  newcomers  and  to 
deliver  tliem  williin  fifteen  days  at  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition ; 
to  sequestrate  their  property  and  confide  it,  properly  inven- 
torie<i,  to  trustworthy  persons  who  should  account  for  it  to  the 
king  or  to  the  inquisitors.  In  \-igorous  language  they  were  told 
that  any  failure  in  obeying  these  orders  would  bring  upon  them 
excomnmnieation  removable  only  by  the  inquisitors  or  their 
superiors,  with  forfeiture  of  rank  and  jiossessions  and  the  release 
of  their  vassals  from  allegiance  and  from  all  payments  due — & 
release  which  the  inquisitors  assumed  to  grant  in  advance,  add^ 
ing  that  they  would  prosecute  them  as  fautors,  receivers  and 
defenders  of  heretics.'  This  portentous  utterance  was  effective: 
the  number  of  prisoners  was  speedily  so  great  that  the  convent 
of  San  Pablo,  which  the  inquisitors  at  first  occupied,  became 

*  Bolclin,  XV,  453-7.  Thia  waa  fairly  within  the  rules  of  the  canon  Uw  but  it 
did  not  put  an  end  to  the  sheltering  of  fugitives  from  the  Inquisition  by  nobles 
who  doubtleas  found  it  profitable.  In  some  inrtnictionB  issued  by  Torquemada, 
Dpcpmber  6,  US'!,  there  is  one  regulating  the  relations  between  such  noblea  and 
tbe  receiver  of  confiscations. — Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Libra  933. 
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insufficient  and  they  obtained  permission  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  great  fortress  of  Triana,  the  stronghold  of  Seville, 
of  which  tho  immense  size  and  the  gloomy  dimgeons  rendered 
it  appropriate  for  the  work  in  iiaud.' 

There  were  other  Conversos,  however,  who  imagined  that 
resistance  was  preferable  to  flight.  Diego  de  Susan,  one  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  Seville,  whose  wealth  was  estimated  at  ten 
millions  of  inaravedfs,  assembled  some  of  his  prominent  brethren 
of  Seville,  Utrera  and  Carmona  to  deliberate  as  to  their  action. 
The  meeting  was  lield  in  the  church  of  San  Salvador  and  com- 
prised ecclesiastics  of  high  rank,  magistrates  and  officials  belong- 
ing to  the  threatPiied  cla.ss.  Civic  tumults  had  bren  so  customary 
a  resource,  whon  any  object  was  to  be  gained,  that  Susan  naturally 
suggested,  in  a  fiery  speech,  that  they  should  recruit  faithful 
men,  collect  a  store  of  arms,  antl  that  the  first  arrest  by  the 
inquisitors  should  be  the  signal  of  a  rising  in  wliich  the  inquisi- 
tors should  be  slain  and  thus  an  emphatic  warning  be  given  to 
deter  others  from  renewing  the  attempt.  In  spite  of  some  faint- 
heartedness nianifestetl  by  one  or  two  of  those  present,  the  plan 
was  adopted  and  steps  were  taken  to  carry  it  out.  When  Pedro 
Ferndndez  Venedera,  mayordomo  of  the  cathedral,  one  of  the 
conspirators,  was  arrested,  weapons  to  arm  a  bundled  men 
were  found  in  his  house,  showing  how  active  were  the  prepara- 
tions on  foot.  The  plot  would  doubtless  have  been  executed 
and  have  led  to  a  massacre,  such  as  we  have  so  often  seen  in  the 
Spanish  cities,  but  for  a  daugliter  of  Diego  Susan,  whose  loveli- 
ness had  won  for  her  the  name  of  the  Fennosa  Fembra.  She  was 
involved  in  an  intrigue  with  a  Christian  caballero,  to  whom  she 


*  BemaldM,  cap.  xliV.  The  (ra.*it!c  of  Triana  cojiiinuod  to  be  the  scat  of  the 
Inquisition  of  Seville  until  1620,  wheu  it  was  threatened  with  ruin  by  the  inunda- 
tions of  Ibe  Guadalquivir,  and  the  tribunal  was  n^moved  to  the  palace  of  the 
Cabolleros  Tellos  Taveros  in  the  Colacion  de  Son  Marcos.  In  1639  it  returned 
to  the  castle,  which  had  been  repaired  and  it  rcm^uned  there  until  1789,  when  the 
continual  encroachment  of  the  river  caused  ita  transfer  to  the  Colegio  known  as 
las  Bi'cua. — Varflora,  Compendio  hist<)rico-descriptivo  de  Se'\*)Ila,  P.  n,  cap.  1 
(Sevilla.  1789).— Zufiiga,  Annales  de  Scvilla,  afio  1693,  n.  1. 

The  Counts  of  San  Lucar  were  hereditary  alcaides  of  Triana;  in  returo  for  sur- 
rendering the  castl6  they  received  the  office  of  almiozil  mayor  of  the  Inquifdtion, 
which  continued  to  be  held  by  their  representativea  the  Xtarquiaes  of  Le^anes — 
a  bargain  which  was  ratified  by  Philip  IV*,  November  S,  1631.  In  1707  the  office 
was  valued  at  150,000  iuaravedf.1  a  year,  out  of  which  the  holder  provided  a 
deputy. — Archive  dc  Simancas,  InquLucton,  Legajo  14G5,  fol.  105. 
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revealed  the  secret  and  it  was  speedily  coni'eycd  to  the  inquisi- 
tors.' 

Nothing  could  better  have  suited  their  purpose.  If  there 
had  been  any  feeling  of  opposition  to  them  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  it  disappeared  au<^l  the  most  important  members  of 
the  Converso  community  were  in  their  power.  Diego  de  Merlo, 
the  assistente  of  Seville,  arrested  at  the  bidding  of  the  inquisitors 
the  richest  and  most  honorable  Converses,  magistrates  and 
dignitaries,  who  were  confined  in  San  Pablo  and  thence  trans- 
ferred to  the  castle  of  Triana.  The  trials  were  prompt  and  at 
the  rendering  of  sentence  a  consuUa  de  je  or  assembly  of  experts 
was  convoked,  consisting  of  lawyers  and  the  provisor  of  the 
bishopric,  thus  recognizing  the  necessity  of  concurrent  action 
on  the  part  of  the  episcopal  jurisdiction.  What  justified  the 
fientcnce  of  burning  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  It  was  not 
obstinate  heresy  for  one  at  least  of  the  victims  is  stated  to  have 
died  as  a  good  Christian;  it  could  not  have  l>een  the  plot,  for 
this,  in  so  far  as  it  was  an  ecclesiastical  offence,  was  merely 
impeding  the  Inquisition,  and  even  the  assassins  of  St.  Peter 
Mart>T,  when  they  professed  repentance,  were  a<lnutted  to 
penance.  It  was  a  new  departure,  in  disregard  of  all  the  canons, 
and  it  gave  warning  that  the  New  Inquisition  of  Spain  wa.s  not 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Old,  but  was  to  mark  out  for 
itself  a  yet  bloodier  and  more  terrible  career.' 

Justice  was  prompt  and  the  first  auto  de  fe  was  celebrated 
February  6,  1481,  when  six  men  and  women  were  burnt  and  the 
sermon  was  preached  by  Fray  Alooso  de  Hojeda,  who  now  saw 

'  Amador  rjp  los  Rioa,  III,  247-3. — Bem&Idez,  cap.  xluL — Fidel  Fita,  Boletin, 
KVl,  450  agq.,  557  sqq. 

As  the  parricide  committed  hy  the  F&m^os.H  Fembm  entailed  poverty  and  dis- 
grace on  ber,  through  the  coiifi.qcattori  of  h«r  father's  pn)]>erty  and  the  disabilitiea 
inflicted  on  his  descendants,  Itiu  Church  interested  itself  in  her  fale.  Raioaldo 
Romero,  Bishop  of  Tiberias,  secured  for  her  entrance  into  a  convent,  but  it  can 
readily  be  imderstood  that  life  there  was  not  renderc^d  pleasant  to  her  and  she 
quitted  it,  without  tnking  tlie  vows,  to  follow  a  can.>L-r  of  sliaine.  Hor  beauty  dis- 
appeared and  she  died  in  want,  tea%'iD|B:  directions  that  herskul!  should  be  placed 
as  a  warning  over  the  door  of  the  house  which  had  been  the  scene  of  h&r  dis- 
orderly life.  Her  wislies  were  obeyed  and  it  is  still  to  l>c  seen  in  tlic  Calle  del 
Artaud,  near  its  entrance,  hard  by  the  Alcdzar. — Amador  de  Ioh  Rios,  III,  249. 

'  Bemaldez,  cap.  xliv.  Rodrigo  tells  ua  (Hist,  verdadera  de  U  Liquisicion, 
II,  74-6)  tliat  otUy  five  were  burnt  who  refused  all  offers  of  reconciliation  and 
were  impenitent  to  the  last,  but  the  coDtrmporar>*  Bernoldez  says  that  Diego 
do  Susan  died  as  a  good  Christian  in  the  second  auto. 
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the  efforts  of  so  many  years  erowncd  with  success.    He  might 
well  say  nunc  dcmitiis,  for  though  a  second  auto  followed  in  a 
few  days  his  eyes  were  not  to  rejoice  at  the  holy  spectacle,  for 
the  pestilence  which  was  to  carry  off  fifteen  thousand  of  the 
jple  of  Seville  was  now  commencing  and  he  was  one  of  the 
earliest  victims.    In  the  second  auto  there  were  only  three  burn- 
ings, Diego  de  Susan,  Manuel  Sauli  and  Bartolom^  de  Torralba, 
three  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  citizens  of  Seville. 
Kb  though  to  show  that  the  work  thus  begun  was  to  be  an 
enduring  one,  a  quemadero,  brasero,  or  burning-place  was  con- 
structetl  in  Ihe  Campo  de  Tablada,  so  massively  that  its  founda- 
tions can  still  be  traced.    On  four  pillars  at  the  corners  were 
^erected  .statues  of  the  prophets  in  pla.ster-of-Paris,  apparently 
1  to  indicate  that,  although  technically  the  burning  was  the  work 
l^of  secular  justice,  it  was  performed  at  the  command  of  religion/ 

(Further  arrests  and  burnings  promptly  followed,  the  wealth 
and  prominence  of  the  victims  proving  that  here  was  a  tribunal 
which  was  no  respecter  of  persons  and  that  money  or  favor 
could  avail  nothing  against  its  rigid  fanaticism.  The  flight 
of  the  terror-stricken  Converses  was  stimulated  afresh,  but  the 
Inquisition  was  not  thus  to  be  balked  of  its  prey;  flight  was  for- 
bidden and  guards  were  placed  at  the  gates,  where  so  many 
were  arrested  that  no  place  of  confinement  sufficiently  capacious 
for  them  could  be  found,  yet  notwithstanding  this  great  num- 
bers escaped  to  the  lands  of  the  nobles,  to  Portugal  and  to  the 
Moors.  The  plague  now  began  to  rage  with  violence,  God  and 
man  seemed  to  be  uniting  for  the  destruction  of  the  unhappy 
anversos,  and  they  petitioned  Diego  de  Merlo  to  allow  them  to 
%ve  their  lives  by  leaving  the  pest-ridden  city.  The  request 
fas  humanely  granted  to  those  who  could  procure  passes,  on 
&nilition  that  they  should  leave  their  property  behind  and  only 
id  with  them  what  was  necessary  for  immediate  use.  Under 
these  regulationij  multitudes  departed,  more  than  eight  thou- 


'  Bemoldcz,  cap.  xliv.— Amador  de  los  Rios,  III,  iW.  —  Field's  Old  Spain 
and  New  Spain,  p.  279. 

The  remark  of  Ihe  good  Cura  de  los  Palacios  in  descrihiug  the  quemadero  ia 
"en  que  loe  quemaban  y  iam&  que  haya  here-^a  los  queraar&n."  The  cost  of  tbe 
four  slAtues  was  defrayed  by  a  f;ent!etnan  named  Mesa,  whose  zeal  won  for  him 
the  position  of  familiar  of  tbe  Holy  Office  and  receiver  of  confiscation!!.  He  was, 
howc\-er,  discovered  to  be  a  Judaizcr  and  was  himself  burnt  ou  the  quemadero 
which  he  had  adorned. — Rodrigo,  II,  70-80. 
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sand  finding  refuge  at  Mairena,  Marchena  and  Palacios.  The 
Marquis  of  Cadiz,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  other  nobles 
received  them  hospitably,  but  many  kept  on  to  Portugal  or  to 
the  Moors  and  some,  we  are  told,  pven  found  refuge  in  Rome. 
The  inquisitors  themselvea  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  city, 
but  their  zeal  allowed  of  no  respite;  they  removed  their  tribunal 
to  Arftcena,  where  they  fi>und  ample  work  to  do,  burning  there 
Mppnty-three  men  and  womeI^  bosi<k's  the  curi>sos  and  bones  of 
numerous  deceased  heretics,  exhumed  for  the  jiurpose.  When 
the  pestilence  diminished  they  returned  to  Seville  and  resumed 
their  work  there  with  unrelaxing  ardor.^  According  to  a  con- 
temporary, by  the  fourth  of  November  they  had  burnt  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  persons  and  had  condemned  seventy-nine^ 
to  perpetual  prison.' 

As  no\'ices,  it  would  seem  that  the  ze-a!  of  the  inquisitors  had 
plunged  them  into  the  business  of  arresting  and  trying  suspects 
without  resorting  to  the  preliminary  device,  wliich  had  been 
found  useful  in  the  eiirliest  operations  of  the  Holy  Office — the 
Term  of  Grace.  This  was  a  period,  longer  or  sliorter  acconiing 
to  the  discretion  of  the  inquisitors,  during  wliich  those  who  felt  ■ 
themselves  guilty  could  come  forward  and  confess,  when  they 
would  be  reconcileti  to  the  Church  and  subjected  to  penance, 
pecuniary  and  otherwise,  severe  enough,  but  preferable  to  the 
stake.  One  of  tlie  conditions  was  that  of  stating  all  tliat  they 
knew  of  other  heretics  and  apostates,  which  proved  an  exceetj-/ 
ingly  fruitful  source  of  information  as,  under  the  general  terror, 
there  was  little  hesitation  in  denoxincing  not  only  friends  and 
acquaintances,  but  the  nearest  and  dearest  kindred — parents 
and  children  and  brothers  and  sisters.  No  better  mc^ns  of 
delecting  the  hidden  ramifications  of  Judaism  could  be  de\ised 
and,  towards  the  middle  of  the  year  1481,  the  inquiritors  adopted 
it."  The  mercy  thus  promised  was  scanty,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after when  we  come  to  consider  the  subject,  but  it  brought  in 
vast  niunbers  and  autos  de  fe  were  organized  in  which  they  were 
paraded  as  penitents,  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  being  ex- 

Ihibited  in  one  of  these  solemnities.  It  can  readily  be  conceived 
how  soon  the  inquisitors  were  in  possession  of  information  in- 
first 
on  J 
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BenuUdez,  cap.  xliv.  '  Llorentc,  ACales  de  la  Inquisicion,  I.  44. 

'  Amador  de  los  Kios,  III,  252.  Uodrigo  (Hist.  VcrUad.  II,  76)  j«atcs  that  the 
first  act  of  tlie  inquisitors  was  the  issue  of  the  proclamation  of  thr  Trnii  of  OrooB 
on  January  2d,  but  lliis  is  scarce  consistent  with  the  nanuti'v^  u^  '^twv^^i. 
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culpating  Converses  in  every  corner  of  the  land.  It  was  freely 
asserted  that  they  were  all  in  reality  Jews,  who  were  waiting 
for  God  to  lead  them  out  of  the  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage 
in  which  they  were  held  by  the  Christians.*  Thus  was  demon- 
strated not  only  the  necessity  of  the  Inquisition  but  of  its  exten- 
sion throughout  Spain.  The  ex-ii  was  too  great  and  its  imme- 
diate repression  too  important  for  the  work  to  be  entrusted  to 
the  two  friars  laboring  so  zealously  in  Seville.  Peruiission  ha<l 
been  obtained  only  for  the  appointment  of  three  and  application 
was  made  to  Sixtus  Vs^  for  a<lditionai  powers.  On  this  occasion 
he  did  not  as  before  allow  the  commissions  to  be  granted  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereigns  but  issued  them  direct  to  those  nominated 
to  liim  by  them,  whereby  the  inquisitors  held  their  faculties 
immeiUately  from  the  Holy  See.  Thus  by  a  brief  of  February 
11,  1482,  he  commissioned  seven — Pedro  Ocailo,  Pedro  Martfnea 
de  Barrio,  Alfonso  de  San  Cebriano,  Rodrigo  Segarra,  Thoniils 
de  Torquemada  and  Bernardo  Santa  iMarfa,  all  Dominicans.' 
Still  more  were  required,  of  whose  appointments  we  have  no 
definite  knowledge,  to  man  the  tribunals  which  were  speedily 
fornied  at  Ciudad-Real,  C6rdova,  Jaen,  and  possibly  at  Segovia.' 
The  one  at  Ciudad-Real  was  intended  for  the  great  arclii- 
episeopal  province  of  Toledo,  to  which  city  it  was  transferred 
in  1485,  The  reason  why  it  was  first  established  at  the  former 
place  may  i}erlmps  be  that  the  warlike  Archbishop  Alonso  Car- 

*  Bemaldex,  cap.  xliv.  '  Pdranio,  p.  136. — Bolotin,  XV,  4fi2. 

It  xn  \'or>'  questionable  whether  a  tribunal  was  established  at  Segovia  thus 
eariy.  Colmenares  (Hist,  de  Segovia,  cap.  x-vxiv,  {  18)  aswrts  it  positively,  but 
the  only  tribunals  nspre^ented  in  the  assembly  of  organiention,  held  in  Novem- 
ber, 1484,  were  Se\TU(?,  C«!irdova,  Jaen  and  Ciudad-Real,  There  waa  at  first  some 
resistance  at  Sego\'ia  oa  the  part  of  the  bishop,  Juan  Arias  DA^-ila,  who  was  of 
Jewisb  descent.. — Bergenroth,  Calendar  of  Spanish  State  Papers,  I,  xlv. 

In  Ciudad-Real,  the  earliest  inquisitors,  in  1183,  were  the  Licentiate  Pedro 
Dfaz  de  la  Costana  and  the  Doctor  l-'ranri^ccdclaKucntc  (Archivo  hist,  nacionaL^ 
Inquisicion  d«'  Toledo,  Ij^gajo  I.54,  n.  37.5).  Ni-ither  of  Ihese  was  a  Doiiuiiiean 
and  the  latter  subsequently  became  an  inquisitor-general  and  bishop  successively 
of  A\-ila  and  of  C6rdova. 

In  Cdrdova  the  Inquisition  was  established  in  1482,  with  four  inquisitors — the 
Bachilleres  Anton  Uiliz  de  Moride.s  luid  Alvar  Ctonz^loz  de  CapiUas,  Doctor  Pedro 
Martinez  de  Barrio,  and  Fray  Martin  Cam,  Guardian  of  the  Franciscan  convent. 
The  first  auto  de  fe  whb  <.vlfUrat*'d  in  14S.1,  when  one  of  tlie  viclinw  wa-H  the  con- 
cubine of  the  treasurer  of  the  cathedral,  Pedro  Fcmindez  de  .\icaudet«,  who 
himself  was  burnt  on  February*  28, 1484.  His  servants  resisted  his  arrest  and  in 
the  fray  the  algunzil  of  the  Inquisition  woa  killed. — Matutc  y  Luquin,  Autos  de 
Fe  dp  C-drdova,  pp.  1-2  CC:6rdovft,  1839). 
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rillo,  whether  through  zeal  for  the  faith  nr  in  order  to  assert  liis 
episcopal  jurisdiction  over  heresy  and  prevent  the  intrusion  of  the 
papal  intpiisitors,  had  appointee]  before  his  death,  July  1, 1482,  a 
certain  Doctor  Thomiis  as  incjuisitor  in  Toledo.  To  what  extent 
the  latter  performe<l  his  functions  we  have  no  means  of  knowing, 
the  only  trace  of  his  activity  being  the  production  and  incor- 
poration, in  the  records  of  subsequent  trials  by  the  Inquisition 
of  Ciudad-Real,  of  evidence  taken  by  him.*  Be  this  as  it  may  the 
Inquisition  of  C^udad-Real  was  not  organized  until  the  latter 
half  of  14S3.  It  commenced  by  issuing  an  Edict  of  Grace  for 
thirty  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  extended  the  time 
for  another  thirty  days.  Meanwhile  it  was  busily  employed, 
throughout  October  and  November,  in  making  a  general  inquest 
and  taking  testimony  from  all  who  would  come  forward  to  ^ve 
rviif  ucc.  In  the  resultant  tnals  the  names  of  some  of  the  wit- 
iio.siC's  appear  with  suspicious  frequency  and  the  nature  of  their 
reckless  general  assertions,  without  personal  knowledge,  shows 
how  flimsy  was  much  of  the  cNddence  on  which  prosecutions 
were  based.  That  the  inquest  was  thorough  and  that  everj*  one 
who  knew  anything  damaging  to  a  Converso  was  brought  up  to 
state  it  may  be  assumed  from  the  trial  of  Saneho  de  Ciudad  in 
which  the  e\idence  of  no  less  than  thirty-four  witnesses  was 
recorded,  some  of  them  testifying  to  incidents  happening  twenty 
years  previous.  Much  of  this  moreover  indicates  the  careless 
security  in  which  the  Conversos  had  lived  and  allowed  theii 
Jewish  practices  to  be  known  to  Christian  servants  and  acquaint- 
ances with  whom  they  were  in  constant  intercourse.  The  first 
public  manifestation  of  results  seems  to  have  been  an  auto  de  fe 
held  November  16th,  in  the  church  of  San  Pedro,  for  the  recon- 
ciliation of  penitents  who  had  come  forward  during  the  Term  of 
Grace.'  Soon  after  this  the  trials  of  those  implicated  commenced 
and  were  prosecuted  with  such  vigor  that,  on  February  6,  1484, 
an  auto  de  fe  was  held  in  wliich  four  persons  were  burnt,  followed 
on  the  23d  and  24th  of  the  same  month  by  an  imposing  solemnity 
involving  the  concremation  of  thirty  living  men  and  women 


1 


*  **  En  publica  fonna  c  sc  avia  fecho  en  est  a  dicha  ciudad  por  el  Doctor  Thomils, 
juC8  dclegado  e  inquisidor  deputado  por  el  reverendisimo  seflor  Don  Alfonso 
Cairillo,  arzobispo  que  fu6  deslc  dicho  arzobispado  de  Toledo." — Arch.  biat. 
Dacional,  Inq.  dc  Toledo,  Legajos  130,  n.  Ho;  \iZ,  n.  106. 

'  Ibidem,  Legajos  139,  n.  145;  154,  n.  35G,  376. 
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and  the  bones  and  efligies  of  forty  who  were  dead  or  fugitives.* 
In  its  two  years  of  existence  the  tribunal  of  dudad-Real  burnt 
fifty-two  obstinate  heretics,  condemnp<i  two  hundred  anci  twenty 
fugitives  and  reconciled  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  penitents,' 

In  14S5  the  tribunal  of  Oiutiad-Real  was  transferred  to  the 
city  of  Toledo  where  the  Converaos  were  very  numerous  and 
wealthy.  They  organized  a  plot  to  raise  a  tumult  and  <Je«patch 
the  inquisitors  during  the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi  (June  2d) 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  Seville,  it  was  betrayed  and  six  of  the  con- 
spirators were  hanged,  after  wluch  we  hear  of  no  further  trouble 
there.  Those  who  were  first  arrested  confessed  that  the  design 
extended  to  seizing  the  city  gates  and  cathedral  tower  and  hold- 
ing the   place  against  the  sovereigns.' 

The  inquisitor,  Pedro  D(az,  had  preached  the  first  sermon  on 
May  24th,  and,  after  the  defeat  of  the  conspiracy,  the  tribunal 
entered  vigorously  on  its  functions.  The  customary  Term  of 
Grace  of  forty  days  was  proclaimed  and  after  some  delay  we 
are  told  that  many  applied  for  reconciliation  rather  through 
fear  of  concremation  than  through  good  will.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  the  forty  days,  letters  of  exconiniunicalion  were  published 
against  all  cognizant  of  heresy  who  should  not  denounce  it  within 
sixty  days — a  term  subsequently  extended  by  thirty  more. 
Another  very  effectual  expedient  was  adopted  by  summoning 
the  Jewish  rabbis  and  requiring  them,  under  penalty  of  life  and 
property,  to  place  a  major  excomniunication  on  Iheir  syna- 
gogues and  not  remove  it  until  all  the  members  should  have 
revealed  everything  witlun  their  kuowletlge  re^ipecting  Judaizing 
Christians.  This  was  only  perfecting  a  device  that  had  alreatly 
been  employed  elsewhere.  In  1484,  by  a  c^dula  of  December 
10th,  Fenhnand  had  ordered  the  magistrates  of  all  the  principal 
towns  in  Aragou  to  compel,  by  all  methods  recognized  in  law, 
the  rabbis  and  sacristans  of  the  synagogues  and  such  other  Jews 
as  might  be  named,  to  tell  the  truth  as  to  all  that  might  be  asked 
of  tliem,  and  in  Se\nlle  we  are  told  that  a  prominent  Jew,  Judah 
Ibn-Verga,  expatriated  himself  to  avoiil  compliance  with  a  similar 

'  Archi\*o  hist,  nacional,  Inqutsicion  de  Toledo,  Legajo  262. 

*  P&romo,  p.  170. — Padre  Fidel  Fita  has  compiled  a  chronological  list  of  the 
(rials  at  Ciudad-Real  preserved  in  the  Arrhivo  Hist.  Nacional  (Rnletin,  XI,  311 
ttqq.").  These  are  included  in  the  Catalogo  de  las  Ccftwo*  rnrUra  In  Fe  aeguidat  ante 
el  Triijunal  del  Santo  Ofieio  de  Toledo,  by  D.  Miguel  G^mez  del  Campillo  (){adrid, 
190.1). 

'  Relaokm  de  la  Inquimcion  Toledana  (Bolctia,  Xl,  293). 
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demand.  The  quality  of  the  evidence  obtained  by  such  means 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  when,  in  the  assembly 
of  ValladoHd,  in  1488,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  investigated  fee 
aifairs  of  the  Inquisition,  it  was  found  that  many  Jews  testified 
falsely  against  Conversos  in  order  to  encompass  their  ruin,  for 
which  some  of  those  against  which  this  was  provctl  were  lapidated 
in  Toledo.  Whether  true  or  false,  the  Toletlan  Inquisition  reaped 
by  these  methods  a  plentiful  harvest  of  important  revelations. 
It  is  easy,  in  fact,  to  imagine  the  t^.Tror  pervading  the  Converse 
community  and  the  eagerness  with  which  the  unfortunates 
would  come  forward  to  denounce  themselves  and  their  kindred 
and  friends,  especially  when,  after  the  expiration  of  the  ninety 
days,  arrests  began  and  quickly  followed  each  other.* 

The  penitents  were  allowed  to  accumulate  and  at  the  first 
auto  de  fe,  held  February  12,  1486,  only  those  of  seven  jjarishes 
— San  Vicente,  San  Nicohls,  San  Juan  dp  la  leche,  Santa  Yusta, 
San  Miguel,  San  Yust*:,  and  San  Lorenzo — were  sunmioned  to 
ap[>ear.  These  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  Iwth 
sexes,  comprising  many  of  the  principal  citizens  and  persons  of 
quality.  The  ceremony  was  painful  and  humiliating.  Bare- 
headed and  barefooteii,  except  that,  in  considenitiou  of  the  in- 
tense cold,  they  wore  allowed  to  wejir  soles,  carrying  uulighted 
canrlles  and  surroumled  by  a  howling  mob  wluch  had  gathered 
from  all  the  country  around,  they  were  marched  in  procession 
through  the  city  to  the  cathedral,  at  the  portiil  of  which  stood 
two  priests  who  marked  them  on  the  forehead  as  they  entered 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  sapng  "Receive  the  sign  of  the  cross 
wliich  you  have  denied  and  lost."  When  inside  they  were  called 
one  by  one  before  the  inquisitors  while  a  statement  of  their  mis- 
deeds was  read.  They  were  fined  in  one-fifth  of  all  their  property 
for 'the  war  with  the  Moors;  they  were  subjected  to  Ufeloug 

'  Reladon  do  la  Inquisieioa  Tolcdana  (Boletio,  XI,  293-4).— Arch.  Gen.  de  ta 
Corona  de  Aragru.  Keg.  38&4,  fol.  ,11.— Graetz,  Gcachichle  der  Juden,  VIH,  323. 
— Pulgar,  Cnjnica,  P.  iii,  cap.  100. 

Legally,  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  testify  against  Christians  and  the  prohibitUHt 
to  recen*e  such  e\-idenee  was  emphatically  included  in  the  ferocious  bull  of 
Nicholas  V,  in  1-147,  but,  as  we  shall  sec,  in  the  Inquisition,  all  accusing  witnesses, 
however  infamous,  were  welcomed. 

How  distasteful  Ferdinand  knew  would  Ije  the  work  prescribed  to  the  AragoneM 
magiBtraoy  is  seen  by  his  imperious  command  that  it  must  be  done — "  e  pr>r  com 
del  mundo  no  fagaia  lo  contrario  ni  rccusais  dc  lo  facer  porquc  noa  aeria  tan 
molerto  que  no  !o  podriamos  con  pacicncia  tolerar." 
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incapacity  to  hold  ofiicc  or  to  pursue  honorable  avocations  or 
to  wear  other  than  the  coarsest  vestments  unadorned,  under 
pain  of  burning  for  relapse,  and  they  were  re(iuire<J  to  march  in 
procession  on  six  Fridays,  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  disci- 
plining themselves  with  hemiK'n  cords.*  Tlie  loWng  mother 
Church  could  not  welcome  back  to  her  bosom  her  erring  chiJcben 
without  a  sharp  antl  wholesome  warning,  nor  did  she  relax  her 
vigilance,  for  this  perilous  process  of  confession  and  reconcilia- 
tion was  so  devised  as  to  furnish  many  subsequent  victims  to 
the  stake,  a-s  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

The  secouii  auto  was  lield  on  April  2,  1486,  where  nine  hun- 
dred penitents  appeare<l  from  the  parishes  of  San  Roman,  San 
Salvador,  San  Crist6val,  San  Zoil,  Sant  Anilr(5s  an<i  San  Pedro. 
The  third  auto,  on  June  11th,  consisted  of  some  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  from  Santa  Olalla,  San  Tomis,  San  Martin  and  Sant 
AntoUn.  The  city  being  thus  disposed  of,  the  various  archicUa- 
conates  of  the  district  were  taken  in  order.  That  of  Toledo 
furnished  nine  himdred  penitents  on  December  10th,  when  we 
are  told  that  they  suffered  greatly  from  the  cold.  On  January 
15,  1487,  there  were  about  seven  hundred  from  the  archidia^ 
conate  of  .Mcaraz  and  on  March  10th,  from  those  of  Talavera, 
Madrid  and  Guadalajara  about  twelve  himdred,  some  of  whom 
were  condemned  in  addition  to  wear  the  sanbenito  for  life.  While 
the  more  or  less  voluntary  penitents  were  thus  treated  there 
were  numerous  autos  de  fe  celebrated  of  a  more  serious  charac- 
i  ter  in  which  there  were  a  good  many  burnings,  including  not  a 
[few  fraihs  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  as  well  as  cases  of  fugi- 
[  tives  and  of  the  dead,  who  were  burned  in  effigy  and  their  estates 
I  confiscated.*  

^  ReUcion  de  la  Inquisicion  ToledAna  (Boletin,  XI,  295-6).  • 

In  1029  a  wdl-informed  writer  tells  us  that  many  of  those  who  came  fonrard 
and  thus  accused  thcmBcIves  were  in  rpaiiiy  good  Cimstians.  who,  in  the  time 
while  Jews  were  yet  tolerated,  had  associated  with  them  iu  their  svnagogues  aiid 
weddings  and  funerals  and  had  bought  meat  of  their  butchers.  Terrified  at  the 
proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  they  came  and  confessed  and  were  reconciled, 
thus  casting  au  indelible  stain  on  their  posterity  when  the  records  of  the  tri- 
bunals were  tjcarched  and  their  names  were  found. — Trotado  de  loe  Estatutos 
de  Limpiexa,  cap.  10  (Bibl.  Nnc.  Seecion  de  MSa  Q,  418). 

'  Relacion  (Ibid.  pp.  292  sqq.,  297,  299.  301-2,  303). 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  Qftccnth  ccntur>'  and  the  opening  ones  of  the  six- 
teenth there  seems  to  have  been  a  special  raid  iimdc  on  Guadalajara.  In  a  List 
of  cases  cf  that  period  1  find  905  credited  to  that  phice, — Arch.  Uist.  NaoonaJ, 
lag.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  202,  u.  1. 
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In  1485  a  temporary  tribunal  was  set  up  at  Guadalupe,  where 
Fcrclinaml  and  Isabella  appointed  as  inquisitor  (under  what 
papal  authority  does  not  appear)  Fray  Nuiio  de  Arevalo,  prior 
of  the  Geroniniite  convent  there.  Apparently  to  guide  his  inex- 
perience Doctor  Francisco  de  la  Fuente  was  transferred  from 
Ciudad-Real  and,  with  another  colleague,  the  Licentiate  Pedro 
Sinchez  de  la  Calancha,  they  purified  tlie  place  of  heresy  with 
m  much  vigor  that,  within  a  year,  they  held  in  the  cemetery 
before  the  doors  of  the  monastery  seven  autos  de  fe  in  which 
were  bimit  a  lieretic  monk,  fifty-two  Ju(!ai2ers,  forty-eight  dead 
bodies  and  twenty-five  efiigies  of  fugitives,  while  sixteen  were 
condemned  to  perpetual  iniprisoniuent  anil  innumerable  others 
were  sent  to  the  galleys  or  penanced  witli  tlie  sanhenito  for  life. 
These  energetic  proceedings  do  not  appear  to  have  made  good 
Christians  of  those  who  were  spared  for,  July  13,  1500,  Inciuisd- 
tor-general  Deza  ordered  all  the  Conversos  of  Guadalupe  to  leave 
the  district  an<!  not  to  return.'  The  same  year,  1485,  saw 
a  tribunal  as.sigiieil  to  Valladolid,  but  it  must  have  met  with 
effective  resistance,  for  in  September,  1488,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  were  obliged  to  visit  the  city  in  order  to  get  it  into 
working  condition;  it  forthwith  commenced  operations  by 
arresting  some  prominent  citizens  and  on  June  19,  1489,  the 
first  auto  de  fe  was  held  in  which  eighteen  persons  were  burnt 
alive  and  the  bones  of  four  dead  heretics.*  Still,  the  existence 
of  this  tribunal  would  seem  to  have  long  remained  uncertain  for, 
as  late  as  December  24,  1498,  we  find  Isabella  writing  to  a  new 
appointee  that  she  and  the  inquisitor-general  have  agreed  that 
the  InquL*dtion  must  be  placed  there  and  ordering  him  to  pre- 
pare to  undertake  it,  and  then  on  January  22,  1501,  telling 
Inquisitor-general  Deza  that  she  approves  of  \ts  lodgement  in  the 
hoase  of  Diego  de  la  Baeza,  where  it  is  to  remain  for  the  present; 
she  adds  that  she  and  Ferdinand  have  written  to  the  Count  of 
Cabra  to  see  that  for  the  future  the  inquisitors  are  well  treate<l." 
Permanent  tribunals  were  also  established  in  Llerena  and  Murcia, 

Piramo,  pp.  138-9.— Fidel  Fita  b  Bolctin,  XXIII,  2S4  •fl^.— .\rchivo  de- 
Sinuncas,  Inquisicion,  Libro  [)39,  fol.  108. 

'  Toledo,  Cronicon  <le  VallndoHd  (Colccdon  de  Doctimcntoa  invditos,  XXXI, 
176,  179).— PiiJgar,  niron.  P.  rii,  rap.  100. 

'  Archivo  de  SimancHs,  Inquisition,  Libro  I.  Unfortunately  my  eopy  of  this 
important  volume  and  also  of  Libro  933  are  not  follocd.  The  dates  of  the  docu- 
ments however  will  sufficiently  guide  the  investigator  desirous  of  verifying  tbfr 
references. 
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of  the  early  records  of  all  of  which  we  know  little.  In  1490  a 
temporary  one  was  organized  in  Avila  by  Torquemada,  appar- 
ently for  the  purpose  of  trying  those  accused  of  the  iniirder  of 
the  Santo  Nino  de  la  Guardia;  it  continued  active  imtil  1500 
and  during  these  ten  years  there  were  hung  in  the  church  the 
insiffnias  y  manteias  of  seventy-five  victims  burnt  aUve,  of 
twenty-six  deat!  and  of  one  fugitive,  besides  the  saubenitos  of 
seventy-one  reconciled  penitents/ 

The  various  provinces  of  Castile  thus  became  provided  with 

the  machinery  requisite  for  tbe  extermination  of  heresy,  and 

at  an  early  period  in  its  development  it  was  seen  that,  for  the 

enormous  work  before  it,  some  more  compact  and  centralized 

organization  was    desirable    than    liad    luLtierto    been    devised. 

The  Inquisition  which  had  been  so  effective  in  the  thirteenth 

and  fourteenth  centuries  wius  scattered  over  Europe;  its  judges 

were  appointed  by   the  Dumiuican  or   Franciscan   provincials, 

using  a  course  of   procedure   and  obeying  instructions   which 

emanated  from  the  Holy  See.      The  papacy  was  the  only  link 

betwef^i  them;  the  individual  impiisitors  were  to  a  great  extent 

independent;  they  were  not  subjected  to  visitation  or  inspection 

and  it  was^  if  not  impossible,  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  call  them  to 

account  for  the  manner  in  which  they  might  discharge  their  func- 

Jtiona.     Such  was  not  the  conception  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 

rMVho  intended  the  Spanish  Inquisition  to  be  a  national  institution, 

\B  strongly  organized  and   owing   obe<lience  to  the   crown  much 

|l  more  than  to  the  Holy  See,    The  measures  which  they  adopted 

IT  with  this  object  were  conceived  with  their  customary  sagacity, 

I      and  were  carried  out  with  their  usual  vigor  and  success. 

At  this  period  they  were  earnestly  engaged  in  reorganizing 
the  institutions  of  Castile,  centralizing  tlie  administration  and 
reducing  to  order  the  chaos  resulting  from  the  virtual  anarchy 
of  the  preceding  reigns.  In  effecting  this  they  apportioned,  in 
1480,  with  the  consent  of  the  Cartes  of  Toledo,  the  affairs  of 
government  among  four  royal  councils,  that  of  administration 
and  justice,  known  as  the  Concejo  Heal  de  Castclla,  that  of 


'  A  list  of  these,  made  in  tho  last  centur>-,  is  printed  by  Padra  Fidel  Fit* 
(Boletin,  XV.  332).  It  is  probably  not  wholly  complete.  Of  later  date  than  1500 
there  are  ten  reeoi\c\liado»—or\e  earh  in  1509  and  1516  and  eight  in  1629 — sent 
thither  by  the  tribunals  in  which  they  were  trif.'d. 

Further  details  as  to  the  organisation  of  the  various  tribunals  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix. 
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Finance,  or  Concejo  de  Hacienda,  the  Concejo  de  Estado  and 
the  Concejo  de  Aragon^  to  which  was  added  a  special  one  for 
the  Hermandades.*  These  met  daily  in  the  palace  for  the  de- 
spatch of  business  and  their  effect  in  making  the  roj'al  power 
felt  in  every  quarter  of  the  land  and  in  giving  vigor  and  unity 
to  the  management  of  the  state  soon  proved  the  practical  value 
of  the  device.  The  Inquisition  was  fast  looming  up  as  an  affair 
of  state  of  the  first  importance,  while  yet  it  could  scarce  be 
regarded  aa  falling  within  the  scope  of  either  of  the  four  councils; 
the  sovereigns  were  too  jealous  of  papal  interference  to  allow  it 
to  drift  aimlessly,  subject  to  directions  from  Rome,  and  their 
uniform  poUoy  required  that  tt  should  be  kept  as  much  as  pos- 
sible under  the  royal  superintendence.  That  a  fifth  council  should 
be  created  for  the  purpose  was  a  natural  expedient,  for  which 
the  assent  of  Sixtus  IV  was  readily  obtained,  when  it  was  orf^an- 
ized  in  1483  tmder  the  name  of  the  Concejo  de  la  Suprema  y  Gen- 
eral inqtiisidon — a  title  conveniently  abbreviated  to  !a  Suprema 
— wHh  jurisdiction  over  all  matt^irs  connected  with  the  faith. 
To  secure  due  subordijiation  and  discipline  over  the  whole  body 
it  was  requisite  that  the  president  of  this  council  should  have 
full  control  of  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  individual  in- 
quisitors who,  as  exercising  power  delegated  directly  from  the 
pope,  might  otherwise  regard  with  contempt  the  authority  of 
one  who  was  also  merely  a  delegate.  It  thus  became  necessary 
to  create  a  new  office,  unknown  to  the  older  Inquisition — an 
inquisitor-general  who  should  preside  over  the  deliberations  of 
the  council.  The  office  evidently  was  one  which  would  be  of 
immense  weight  and  the  future  of  the  institution  depended 
greatly  on  the  character  of  its  first  chief.  By  the  advice  of  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  Pcro  Gonzjilez  de  Mendoza,  the 
royal  choice  fell  on  Thomia  de  Torqemada,  the  confessor  of 
the  sovereigns,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  inquisitors  commissioned 
by  the  papal  letter  of  February  11,  1482.  The  other  mnnibers 
of  the  council  were  Alonso  Carrillo,  Bishop  of  Mazara  (Sicily) 
and  two  doctors  of  laws,  Sancho  Velasco  de  Cuellar  and  Ponce 
de  Valencia.'    The  exact  date  of  Torquemada's  appointment  is 

'  Colmenarps,  Hist,  de  Segovia,  cap.  xxxv,  I  18. — Garibay,  Compcndio  His- 
tori&l,  Lil).  xnii,  cap.  16. 

*  PAraino,  p.  137.— Llorente,  Aflalea,  I,  73. — Zurita,  Afiales,  I,ib.  xx,  cap. 
xltx. — Instruciones  dc  Sevilla,  1484,  Pr61ogo  (ArgucUo,  fol.  2). — Archive  de 
AlcaU.  Estado,  Legajo  2S43. 

Id  the  coofcreDce  of  Seville  in  1484,  besides  the  inquisitors  and  the  m«\vAiM% 
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not  known,  as  the  papal  brief  conferring  it  has  not  been  found, 
but,  as  Sixtus  created  him  Inquisitor  of  Aragon,  Catalonia  and 
Valenf-ia  bj'  letters  of  October  17,  14S3,  his  cominission  as 
Inquisitor-general  of  Castile  was  somewhat  antecedent.* 

Tl>e  selection  of  Torquemada  justified  the  wisdom  of  the 
sovereigns.  Full  of  pitiless  zeal,  he  deveIope<l  the  nascent 
institution  with  unwearie<l  a.ssiikiity.  Rigid  and  unbending, 
he  would  listen  to  no  compromise  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  Ids 
duty,  and  in  liis  sphere  lie  personifipd  the  union  of  the  spii-itual 
and  temporal  swords  which  was  the  ideal  of  all  true  churchmen. 
Under  his  guidance  the  Inquisition  rapidly  took  shape  and 
extended  its  organization  throughout  Spain  and  was  untiring 
and  remorseless  in  the  pursuit  anc!  punishment  of  the  apostates. 
His  labors  won  him  ample  praise  from  successive  popes.  Already, 
in  1484,  Sixtus  IV  wrote  to  him  that  Cardinal  Borgia  had 
warmly  eulogized  him  for  his  success  in  prosecuting  the  good 
work  throiigliout  Castile  and  Leon,  adding  "We  have  heard 
this  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  rejoice  exceedingly  that  you, 
who  are  furnished  with  both  doctrine  and  authority,  have 
directed  your  zeal  to  these  matters  which  contribute  to  the 
praise  of  God  and  the  utility  of  the  orthodox  faith.  We  commend 
you  in  ttie  Lord  ami  exliort  you,  cherished  son,  to  persevere  with 
tireless  zeal  in  aiding  and  promoting  the  cause  of  the  faith,  by 
doing  which,  as  we  are  assured  you  will,  you  will  wih  our  special 
favor."  Twelve  years  later,  Cardinal  Borgia,  then  pope  under 
the  name  of  Alexan<ler  VI,  assures  him  in  1496,  that  he  cherishes 
him  in  the  very  bowels  of  affection  for  his  immense  labors  in  the 
exaltation  of  the  faith.'     If  we  cannot  wholly  attribute  to  him 


of  the  Council  there  are  mentioned  as  present  Juaa  Gutif-rrez  de  Lacbuves,  and 
Tristan  de  Medina,  whom  Lloreute  (Afiales,  I,  71)  conjectures  to  have  beea 
assistants  of  Torquemada. 

»  Folfh  de  Cardona.  in  the  Consulta  of  the  Supremn  to  Philip  V,  July  IS,  UOS, 
states  that  the  earliest  bull  in  the  archives  was  one  of  Sixtus  IV  in  1483  appoint- 
ing Torquemada  inquisitor-general  with  power  to  deputize  inquisitors  and  to 
hear  cases  in  the  first  injitance.  It  was  not  till  1-lSG  that  Innocent  VIII  granted 
him  appellate  jurisdiction. —  Bibl.  Xadonal,  Seccion  de  M.SS.,  G,  61,  fol.  199. 

The  title  cif  Inquisitor-general  was  not  immediately  invented.  In  a  sentence 
pronounced  at  Oiudad-Ileal,  March  15,  1485,  Torquemada  is  styled  simply  "  jues 
principal  ynquisidor." — Arch.  Hist.  Nac.  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Lcgajo  I6o,  n.  551. 

>  Ripoll  Bullar.  Ord.  FF.  Priedie.  III.  C30;  IV,  125.  Yet  modem  apologists  do- 
not  hcflitAtc  to  argue  that  the  papacy  sought  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
Spanislt   Inquisition  (Gams,  Zur  Geschichte  der  spunischon   Staatsinquisition* 
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the  spirit  of  ruthless  fanaticism  which  animated  the  Inquisition, 
he  at  least  deserves  tlie  credit  of  stimulating  and  remlering  it 
efficient  in  its  work  by  organizing  it  and  by  directing  it  with 
dauntless  courage  against  the  suspect  however  high-placed,  until 
the  shadow  of  the  Holy  Office  covered  the  land  and  no  one  was 
so  hardy  as  not  to  tremble  at  its  name.  The  temper  in  which 
he  discharged  his  duties  and  the  absolute  and  irresponsible 
control  which  he  exercised  over  the  subordinate  tribunals  can 
be  fitly  estimated  from  a  single  instance.  There  was  a  fully 
organized  Inquisition  at  Medina^  with  three  inqmsitors,  an 
assessor,  a  fiscal  and  other  officials,  assisted  by  the  Abbot  of 
Meilina  as  Ordinary.  They  reconciled  some  culj)rita  and  burnt 
others,  apparently  without  referring  the  cases  to  him,  but  when 
they  found  reason  to  acquit  some  prisoners  they  deemed  it  best 
to  transmit  the  papers  to  him  for  confirmation.  He  demurred 
at  this  mercy  and  told  the  tribunal  to  try  the  accused  again 
when  the  Licentiate  Villalpando  should  be  there  as  iHsilador, 
Some  months  later  Villalpando  came  there,  the  cases  were 
reviewed,  the  prisoners  were  tortured,  two  of  them  were  recon- 
ciled and  the  rest  acquitted,  the  sentences  being  duly  jjublished 
as  final.  Torcjuemada  on  learning  tliis  was  incensed  and  declared 
that  he  would  burn  theui  all.  He  had  them  arrested  again  and 
sent  to  Valladolid,  to  be  trieil  outi*ide  of  their  district,  where 
his  threat  was  doubtless  carried  into  effect.*  When  such  was 
the  spirit  infused  in  the  organization  at  the  liegiuning  we 
need  not  wonder  that  verdicts  of  acquittal  are  infrequent  in 
the  records  of  its  development.  Yet  withal  Torquemada's  zeal 
could  not  wholly  extinguish  worldliness.  We  are  told,  indeed, 
that  he  refused  the  archbishopric  of  Seville,  that  he  wore  the 
humble  Dominican  habit,  that  he  never  tasted  fiesh  nor  wore 
linen  in  his  garments  or  use<l  it  on  his  bed,  and  that  he  refused 
to  give  a  marriage-portion  to  his  indigent  sister,  whom  he  would 
only  assist  to  enter  the  order  of  bcatas  of  St.  Dominic.  Still,  his 
asceticism  did  not  prevent  him  from  living  in  palaces  surrounded 
by  a  princely  retinue  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  armed  familiars 
and  fifty  hor^semen.'     Nor  was  his  persecuting  career  purely 


pp.  20-1;  Hefele,  Der  Cardinal  Ximenes,  p.  209;  Pastor,  Ge^chiehU*  der  Pdpate, 
II,  582),  basing  their  assertions  on  the  eagerness  of  the  curia  to  entertain  app<»Lls, 
of  which  more  hereafter. 

'  Archivo  di!  Simoncos,  Patroaato  Real,  Inquiacion.  Legojo  Aoico^  fol.  28. 

'  Piromo,  pp.  150-7. 
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disinterested.  Though  thp  rule  of  his  Dominican  Order  forbade 
indi\ddual  ownership  of  properly  and,  though  his  position  as 
supreme  judge  shouhl  have  dictated  the  utmost  reserve  in  regard 
tn  the  financial  results  of  perscRution,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
accumulating  large  sums  from  the  pecuniary  penancea  inflicted 
by  his  subordinates  on  the  heretics  who  spontaneously  returned 
to  the  faith.'  It  is  triie  that  the  standards  of  the  age  were  so 
low  that  he  made  no  secret  of  this  and  it  is  also  true  that  he 
lavished  them  on  the  splendid  monastery  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
which  he  built  at  A\'ila,  on  enlarging  lliat  of  Santa  Cruz  at 
Segovia  of  which  he  was  prior  and  on  various  structures  in 
his  native  town  of  Torquematla.  Yet  amid  the  ostentation  of 
his  expenditure  he  lived  in  perpetual  fear,  and  at  his  table  he 
always  used  the  horn  of  a  unicorn  wliich  was  a  sovereign  pre- 
servative against  poison.* 

As  delegated  powers  were  held  to  expire  with  the  death  of  the 
grantor,  unless  otherwise  expressly  defined,  Torquemada's  com- 
mission required  renewal  on  the  decease  of  Sixtu^  IV.  Ferdinand 

,  and  Isabella  asked  that  the  new  one  should  not  be  limited  to 
the  life  of  the  pope,  but  that  the  power  should  continue,  not  only 
during  Torquemada's  life,  but  until  the  appointment  of  his 

J  successor.'  The  request  was  not  granted  and,  when  Trmocent 
VITI,  by  a  brief  of  February  3,  1485,  recom missioned  Torque- 
mada  it  was  in  the  ordinary  form.  This  apparently  was  not 
satisfactory,  but  the  pope  was  not  willing  thus  lo  lose  all  control 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  and  a  compromise  seems  to  have  been 
reached,  for  when,  February  6,  1486,  Torquemada  was  appointed 
Inquisitor-general  of  Barcelona  and  his  commission  for  Spain  was 
renewed,  on  March  24th  of  "the  same  year,  it  was  drawn  to 
continue  at  the  good  pleasure  of  the  pope  and  of  the  Holy  See, 
which,  without  abnegating  papal  control,  renilered  renewals 
unnecessary.*  This  formula  was  abandoned  in  the  commissions 
of  Torquemati&'s  immediate  successors,  but  was  subsequently 


I 


»  RipoU,  rV,  126.  '  Pdramo,  p.  166. 

'  Arch.  Gen.  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon,  Reg.  3486,  fol.  45. — F&nuiio,  p.  137. 

*  Bulario  de  la  Orden  de  Santiago,  Lib.  I  de  copias,  fol.  6,  8. — "  ad  Dostrum 
et  dictw  sedis  beneplacitiim." 

The  original  appointments  of  Miguel  dc  ^foriUo  and  Juan  de  San  Martin  were 
•imilarty  ad  bmeplacitum  (Diid.  fol.  10),  which  may  perhaps  CTplain  their  astier- 
tioD  of  JAdependeace  of  Torquemada. 
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resumed  and  continued  to  be  employed  through  the  following 
centuries.* 

Torqupmada's  commission  of  1485  contained  the  important 
power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  inquisitors,  but  the  con- 
firmation of  I486  bore  the  significanl  exception  that  al!  those 
appointed  by  the  pope  were  exempted  from  removal  by  him, 
indicating  that  in  the  interval  he  had  attempted  to  exercise  the 
power  and  that  the  resistance  to  it  had  enlisted  papal  support. 
In  fact,  at  the  conference  of  Seville,  held  in  14S4  by  Toniuemada, 
there  were  present  the  two  inquisitors  of  each  of  four  existing 
tribunals;  from  Seville  we  find  Juan  de  San  Martin,  one  of  the 
original  appointees  of  1479,  but  his  colleague,  Migun!  dn  Morillo, 
haa  (Usappeared  and  Ls  replaced  by  Juan  Ruiz  de  Me^iina,  who 
had  been  merely  assessor,  while  but  a  single  one,  Pero  Martinez 
de  Barrio,  of  the  seven  commissioned  by  Sixtus  IV  in  1482 
appears  as  representing  the  other  tribunals — the  rest  are  all  new 
men,  doubtless  appointees  of  Torquemada.'  There  was  evidently 
a  bitter  quarrel  on  foot  between  Torqueniada  and  the  original 
papal  nominees,  who  held  that  their  powers,  delegated  directly 
from  the  pope,  rendered  them  imlependent  of  him,  and,  as  usual, 
the  Holy  See  inclined  to  one  side  or  to  the  other  in  the  most 
exasperating  manner,  as  opposing  interests  brought  influence  to 
^ear.  Complaints  against  Torcjuemada  were  suihciently  numerous 
%A  serious  to  oblige  him  thrice  to  send  Fray  Alonso  Valaja  to 
Se  papal  court  to  justify  him.'  He  seems  to  have  removed 
Miguel  de  Morillo,  who  vindicated  himself  in  Rome,  for  a  brief 
of  Innoeent  VIII,  February  23,  1487,  appoints  him  inquisitor 
of  Seville,  in  complete  disregard  of  the  faculties  granted  to 
Torquemada.  Then  a  moiu  jyro-prio  of  November  26,  1487, 
j  suspends  both  him  and  Juan  de  San  Martin  and  commissdons 

I  Torquemada    to    appoint   their  successors.      Again,  a   brief   of 

I  January   7,    14SS,   appoints  Juan    Inquisitor   of    SeWlle,   while 

subsequent  briefs  of  the  same  year  are  addressed  to  him  con- 
cerning the  business  of  his  office  as  though  he  were  discharging 
I  its  duties  independently  of  Torquemada,  but  his  death  in  1489 
removed  bim  from  the  scene.  The  quarrel  evidently  continued, 
13S 
Mft 


'  Ibid.  fol.  3,  U,  13.  15,  20;  Ub.  TV.  fol.  91,  118,  137;  Lib.  V,  fol.  117. 136, 
13S,  151,  199,  200,  251.  2<yi,  MS— Archive  de  AloiljS.  Hdcienda,  Leg.  1(M9. 

'  lostrucionea  de  SeNiUa  (Ai^ello,  Copilacioo  de  las  Instnidoncs,  fol.  2, 
Madrid,  1630). 

Piramo,  p.  156. 
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and  at  one  time  Fray  Miguel  enjoyed  a  momentary  triumph,  for 
a  papal  letter  of  September  26,  1491,  commissions  him  as 
Inquisitor-general  of  Castile  and  Aragou,  thus  placing  him  on 
an  equality  with  Torquemada  himself.'  It  would  be  impossible 
now  to  determine  what  part  the  sovereigns  may  have  had  in 
these  changes  and  to  what  extent  the  popes  disregarded  the 
authority  conferred  on  them  of  appointment  and  removal. 
There  was  a  constant  struggle  on  the  one  hand  to  rentier  the 
Spanish  Holy  Office  national  and  independent,  and  on  the  other 
to  keep  it  subject  to  papal  control. 

Finally  the  opposition  to  Torquemada  became  so  strong  that 
Alexander  VI,  in  1494,  kindly  alleging  his  great  age  and  infirm- 
ities, commissioned  Martin  Ponce  de  LeoR,  Arohbishopof  Messina, 
but  resident  in  Spain,  Ifiigo  Manrique, .  Bishop  of  C6rdova, 
Francisco  Sdnchez  de  la  Fuente,  Bishop. of  Avila,  and  Alonso 
Sudrez  de  Fuentelsaz,  Bishop  of  Mondonego  and  successively  of 
Lugo  and  Jaen,  as  inquisitors-general  with  the  same  powers  as 
Torquemada;  each  was  independent  and  could  act  by  himself 
and  could  even  terminate  cases  commenced  by  another.'  It  is 
quite  probable  that»  to  spare  his  feelings,  he  was  allowed  to  name 
his  colleagues  as  delegates  of  his  powers,  for  in  some  instructions 
issued,  in  1494,  by  Martin  of  Messina  and  Francisco  of  Avila  they 
describe  themselves  as  inquisitors-general  in  all  the  Spanish 
realms  subdelegated  by  the  Intpiisitor-goneral  Torquemada.'  He 
evidently  still  retained  his  pre-eminence  and  was  active  to  the 

'  Bulario  de  la  Orden  de  Santiago,  Lib.  T  de  eopioa,  fol.  8. 10. — Monteiro,  Hi»- 
toria  da  Inquisi^S,  11,  415.— Boletin,  XV,  490.— RipoII  IV,  5,  6. 

Somewhat  similar  was  the  question  which  arosie,  ia  1507,  on  the  retirement  of 
Diego  Hvzn  and  the  m>[«)inlrni!nt  of  Ximenes  as  inquisitor-general  of  Castile. 
His  cnmnn'sitiDii&a  u.huu1  contained  thepower  of  appoinlinKand  ivmovingorpun- 
iabiag  all  subordiaatea,  but  ibotjc  wlio  derived  iheir  eoriitnissionB  from  Deza  seem 
to  have  claimed  that  they  were  not  amenable  to  Ximenoa  and  it  required  a 
special  brief  from  JuHus  II,  Aupjst  18,  1509.  to  establish  his  authority  over 
them. —Bulario,  Lib.  HI,  fol.  68;  Lib.  I  de  eopias,  fol.  30. 

'  Llorente,  Afiales,  I,  214. — Francisco  de  U  Fuente,  as  we  have  seen  was 
inquisitor  of  Ciudad-fteal  as  early  as  1483.  Alonso  de  Fuentelsaz  in  HS7  was 
one  of  tbe  inquisitors  of  Toledo  and  was  thea  merely  a  doctor. — Arch.  hi$t. 
nacional,  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  17G,  n.  673. 

*  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inquisicioo,  Libro  933. — "  Tnquisitores  generates  ia 
omnibus  ipgnis  et  dominiis  sHr«nis»imorum  regia  et  rvginai  dominorum  nostror 
subdelegati  a  reverend) ssi mo  patre  nostro  fratre  Thoma  de  Torquemada  . 
inquisiiore  generali." 

Yet  we  have  the  commission  of  Martin  of  Messina,  in  1494,  issued  directly 
tbe  pope. — Bulario,  Lib.  I  dc  eopias,  fol,  3. 
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last,  for  we  have  letters  from  Fenliiiaiul  to  Uini  in  the  first  half 
of  1498  concerning  the  current  aftairs  of  the  Inquisition,  in  which 
the  Bishop  of  Lugo  declined  to  interfere  with  him.  The  Instruc- 
tions of  Avila,  in  1498,  were  issued  in  his  name  a.s  inquisitor- 
general,  and  the  assertion  that  he  resigned  two  years  before  his 
death,  September  16,  1498,  is  evidently  incorrect,*  In  some 
respects,  however,  the  Bishop  of  Avila  had  special  functions 
which  distinguished  him  from  his  colleagues,  for  he  was  appointed 
by  Alexander  VI,  November  4,  1494,  judge  of  appeals  in  all 
matters  of  faith  and  March  30,  1495,  he  received  special  facul- 
ties to  degrade  ecclesiastics  condemned  by  the  Inquisition,  or  to 
appoint  other  bishops  for  that  function.'  So  long  as  they  were 
in  orders  clerics  were  exempt  from  secular  jurisdiction  and  it 
was  necessary  to  degrade  them  before  they  could  be  delivered 
to  the  civil  authorities  for  burning.  Under  the  canons,  this  had 
to  be  done  by  their  own  bishops,  who  were  not  always  at  hand 
for  the  purpose,  and  who  apparently,  when  present,  sometimes 
refused  or  delayed  to  perform  the  office,  which  was  a  serious 
impediment  to  the  business  of  the  Inquisition,  as  many  Judaizing 
Conversos  were  found  among  clerics. 

This  multiform  headship  of  the  Inquisition  continued  for  sorae-^ 
yrars  until  the  various  incumbents  successively  died  or  resigned-M 
Inigo   Manrique   was    the   first    to   disappear,    dying   in    1496,  ■ 
and  had  no  successor.    Then,  in  1498,  followed  the  Bishop  of 
Avila,  who  had   been  transferreil    to  Cordova  in  1496.     In  the 
same  year,  as  we  liave  seen,  Torquemada  died,  and  this  time 
the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  appointment  as  his  successor  of 

'  Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Isquisicion,  Lib.  I. — Argucllo,  fol.  12. — Marieta,  Hist, 
Eclefl.  Lib.  xii,  cap.  xrii. 

Torquemada  wft«i  burif*d  in  a  chapel  of  the  church  of  hia  coa\'cnt  of  Santo 
Tomiis  in  Avila.  In  1.572  the  body  was  removed  to  another  chapel  to  make 
room  for  the  inlemmnt  of  Francisco  de  Soto  de  Salazar,  Uishop  of  Sahiinanea, 
when  it  gai.-e  forth  a  supernatural  otlar  of  delicious  sweetoess,  Rrcally  ctinfiising 
to  those  cngaf^ed  in  the  sacrilecious  task.  The  Dominican  provincial  puniahed 
the  authors  of  the  translation  and  the  historian  Garibay  petitioned  the  Inquisitor- 
general  Quiroga  to  liave  the  remains  restored  to  their  original  rcsling-plaee, 
which  was  done  in  1580.— Memorias  de  Garibay,  Tit.  x  (Mem.  hist.  C5p.  VII, 

j  393), 

An  anonymous  biograplier,  writing  in  1655,  tells  us  that  he  retired  to  the  con- 
vent of  Avila  two  years  before  hiM  death,  Sept.  2S.  1-iOSand  that  he  has  always 

^^        there  been  reputed  as  a  saint. — Bihlioteca  Nacional,  Seccion  de  MSS.,  I  i,  16. 

^H  '  .Arch,  de  Simancai.  Patronato  Real,  Inquiaiclou,  Lcgnjo  i^ico^  fol.  22. — 

^H      Bulario  de  !&  Ordea  de  Santiago,  Lib.  I,  fof.  130. 
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Diego  Deza,  then  Bishop  of  Jaen  (subsequently,  in  1500,  of 
Pulnncia,  and  in  lo05  Archbishop  of  Seville)  who  was  com- 
missioned, November  24,  1498,  for  Castile,  Leon  and  Granada, 
and  on  September  1,  1499,  for  all  the  SpanUh  kingdoms.^  In 
1500  dit'il  Martin  Archbishop  of  Messina — apparently  a  defaulter, 
for,  on  October  26th  of  the  same  year,  Ferdinand  orders  his 
auditor  of  the  confiscations  to  pass  in  the  accounts  of  Luis  de 
Riva  Martin,  receiver  of  Cadiz,  18,000  maravedls  due  by  the 
archbishop  for  wheat,  hay,  etc.,  which  he  forgives  to  the  heirs.' 
From  this  time  forward  Deza  is  reckoned  as  the  sole  inquisitor- 
general  and  direct  successor  of  Torqueinada,  but  Fuenlelsaz, 
Bishop  of  Jaen,  remained  in  office,  for,  as  late  as  January  13, 
1503,  an  order  for  the  payment  of  salaries  is  signetl  by  Deza 
and  contains  the  name  of  the  IMshop  of  Jaen  as  also  inquisitor- 
general.*  He  reUnciuished  the  position  in  1504  and  Deza  remained 
as  sole  chief  of  the  Inquisition  until,  in  1507,  he  was  forced  to 

sign  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

rAt  the  time  of  his  retirement  the  kingdoms  of  Ca-^tile  and 
Aragon  had  been  separated  by  the  death  of  Isabella,  Novem 

i,  1504.    Ferdinand's  experience  with  his  son-in-law,  Philip  I, 

id  his  hope  of  issue  from  his  marriage  in  March,  LSOG,  with  Ger- 
mainc  de  Foix,  in  which  case  the  kingdoms  woultl  have  remained 
separate,  warned  him  of  the  danger  of  having  his  ancestral 
dominions  spiritually  subordinated  to  a  Castilian  subject.  Before 
Deza's  resignation,  therefore,  he  applied  to  Julius  II  to  com- 
mission Juan  Enguera,  Bishop  of  Vich,  with  the  powers  for 
Aragon  which  Deza  wa-*?  exercising.  Julius  seems  to  have  made 
some  difficulty  about  this,  for  a  letter  of  Ferdinand,  from  Naples, 
February  6,  1507,  to  his  ambassador  at  Rome,  Francisco  de 
Rojas,  instructs  him  to  explain  that,  since  he  had  abandoned 
the  title  of  King  of  Castile,  the  jurisdiction  was  separated  and  it 
was  necessary  and  convenient  that  there  should  be  an  Inquisition 
for  each  kingdom.*  He  prevailed  and  the  appointments  of 
Cardinal  Ximcncs  for  Castile  and  of  Bishop  Enguera  for  Aragon 
were  issued  respectively  on  June  6  and  5,  1507.*  During  the 
lifetime  of  Ximenes  the  Inquisitions  remained  disunited,  but  in 


a.nd   ^H 


*  Bulario  tie  In  Ordcn  de  Santi»fco,  Lib.  I  dc  copias,  fol.  11,  12. 
'  Arrhtvo  Ae  Sirnancas,  Inquisicton,  Lib.  I. 

'  Ibid.  Lib.  I;  Lib.  11.  fol.  S."). 

*  CoiTPspondence  of  Franrisco  de  Rojna  (Bolrtin,  XXVIII,  462). 

*  Bulario  do  la  Ordea  de  Santiago,  Lib.  I  do  copiaa,  fol.  13^  15. 
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1518,  aftor  his  death,  Cliarles  V  caused  his  former  tutor,  Cardinal 
Adrian  of  Utrecht,  Bishop  of  Tortosa,  who  in  1516  had  been 
made  Inquisitor-general  of  Aragon,  to  be  conimissionci!  also  for[ 
Castile,  after  wliich  there  was  no  furtlier  division.  During  the! 
interval  Ferdinand  had  acquired  Navarre  and  had  annexed  it] 
to  the  crown  of  Castile,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  PeninKula,  withj 
the  exception  of  Portugal,  was  united  under  one  organization.* 

^mong  other  powers  granted  to  Torquemada  was  that  of  mod- 
ifjing  the  rules  of  the  Inquisition  to  adapt  them  to  the  require- 
OUULtoof  Spain.*  The  importance  of  this  concession  it  wouid  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate,  as  it  rendered  the  institution  virtually  selfj 
governing.  Thus  the  Spanish  Inquisition  acquired  a  character 
its  own,  distinguishing  it  from  the  moribund  tribunals  of  the 
period  in  other  lands.  The  men  who  fashioned  it  knew  perfectly 
what  they  wanted  and  in  their  hands  it  assumed  the  shape  in 
which  it  dominated  the  conscience  of  every  man  and  was  an  object 
of  terror  to  the  whole  population.  In  the  exercise  of  this  powi 
Torquemada  assembled  the  inquisitors  in  Sc\'ille,  November  29, 

1484,  where,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues  of  the  Suprema, 
a  series  of  regulations  wa.s  agreed  upon,  known  as  the  Instrudones 
de  Sevilla,  to  which,  in  December  of  the  same  year  and  in  January, 

1485,  he  added  further  rules,  issued  in  his  own  name  under  the 
authority  of  the  sovereigns.  In  1488  another  assembly  was  held, 
under  the  super\ision  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  which  issued 
the  Instrndones  de  ValladoHd.*  In  1498  came  the  Instmciones 
de  Avila — the  last  in  which  Torquemada  took  part — designed 
principally  to  check  the  abuses  which  were  rapidly  developing, 
and,  for  the  same  purpose,  a  brief  addition  was  made  at  Seville 
in  1500,  by  Diego  Deza.  .\11  these  became  known  in  the  tribunals 
as  the  Insiruciones  Antiguas.*     As  the  institution  became  thor- 


H    aiadi 


'  Ibid.  fol.  20,  72. — Gachard,  Correspondanpe  de  Charks-Quiut  et  d'Adriqn 
VI.  p.  235. 

•  Piramo,  p.  137. 

'  Pulgar,  Crfinica,  P.  m,  cap.  c. — Archive  Ocnenl  de  Siroancas,  Inquisicion, 
Ubro  933. 

*  Inquisitor-gpneraJ  Mnnrique  cauawl  the  lustntcionea  Antiguas  to  be  piinted 
collpriivcly,  with  a  (oippleiuerit  cla«tifying  the  several  articles  under  the  head  of 
the  officials  whoee  duties  they  defined.  This  was  issued  in  Seville  m  1537  nnd  a 
copy  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Arch.  Seld.  A.  Subt.  15.  Another  edi- 
tion was  issued  in  Madrid  in  157B,  a  copy  o(  which  is  in  the  Bibliotera  Naeinnal  of 
Madrid,  Seccion  de  M8S.  S,  299,  Tol.  1.    It  was  reprinted  ac^Q  va  >&a^^/\Q.\^nn 
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oughly  organiKod  under  thp  contrnl  of  the  Suproma,  consultation 
with  the  subordinate  inquisitors  was  no  longer  requisite  and 
regulations  were  promulgatejl  by  it  in  cartas  acordadas.  It  was 
difficult,  however,  to  keep  the  inquisitors  strictly  in  line,  and 
variations  of  practice  sprang  up  which,  in  15(il,  the  Inquisitor- 
general  Fernando  Vald^s  endeavored  to  check  by  issuing  the 
Inatruciones  Nuevas.  Subsequent  regulations  were  required  from 
time  to  time,  forming  a  considerable  and  somewhat  intricate 
body  of  jurisprudence,  which  we  shall  have  to  consider  hereafter. 
At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  how  the  Inquisition  became 
an  autonomous  body — an  impcrium  in  imperio — framing  its 
own  laws  and  subject  only  to  the  rarely-€xercised  authority  of 
the  Holy  See  and  the  more  or  less  hesitating  control  of  the 
crown. 

At  the  same  time  all  the  resources  of  the  State  were  placed  at 
its  disposal.  When  an  inquisitor  came  to  assume  his  functions 
the  officials  took  an  oath  to  assist  him,  to  exterminate  all  whom 
he  might  designate  as  heretics  and  to  observe  and  compel  the 
observance  by  all  of  the  decretals  Ad  aboleudiim,  Excommuni- 
camiu'f,  Ul  officitim  InqiiinHonis  and  Ut  In<piisilioni3  negotivm — 
the  papal  legislation  of  the  tliirteenth  century  which  ma<le  the 
state  wholly  subservient  to  the  Holy  Office  and  rendered  incap- 
able of  official  position  any  one  suspect  in  the  faith  or  who 
favored  heretics.*    Besides  this,  all  the  population  was  assembled 


and  1630,  together  with  the  InstrucioTus  .Vu«vm,  by  (laspar  I»dro  de  Ai^ello. 
It  is  to  this  lost  edition  that  my  references  will  be  madi;.  Alt  these  texts  vary  in 
some  pflrticulars  from  the  originals  preserved  in  the  Simancas  Arohives,  Inqtii- 
sicion,  Libro  933.  Where  such  deviations  arc  of  importance  they  will  be  noted 
hercftfUT.  Prcifessor  Enist  Srhflfer  hai*  p<Tformed  the  service  of  n-printing  the 
Argiidlo  edition,  with  a  German  translation,  in  the  Archiv  fUr  fifformationS' 
getchichU,   1004. 

Llorente  (Hist.  Crft.  cap.  vi,  art.  1)  has  given  an  abstract  of  the  Inxtnuionea 
ATUigua9.  Curiously  enough,  in  none  of  the  oflicia]  collections  are  included  the 
instruction!)  issued  by  Torquemada  in  December,  HSi,  and  January,  14S5, 
except  in  a  few  cxtracta.  As  they  have  never  been  printed  I  give  them  in  the 
AppendU,  together  with  the  1500  Iiistnictiona  of  Seville,  which  are  likewise  for 
the  most  part  inedited.  What  Llorcntc  printed  as  Torqueraada's  additions 
(AAaIc-«,  I,  3-H8)  are  merely  the  ostriicts  gatliorcd  from  ArgueUo's  compilation, 
where  they  are  credited  to  El  prior  en  SeviUa,  1485, 

'  See  the  oath  taken.  July  20,  1-187.  by  the  officials  of  Catalonia  and  BaroeloQB 
to  the  inquisitor  Alonso  do  Spina  in  CarboneU's  Dt  GeMU  Jittreticorum  <CoIeccioa 
de  Documentos  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon,  XXVIII,  6). 
The  decretals  in  question  were  issued  by  Lucius  III,  Innocent  IH,  Clement  IV 
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to  liflten  to  a  sermon  by  the  inquisitor,  after  which  all  were 
required  to  swear  on  the  cross  and  the  gospels  to  help  the  Holy 
Office  and  not  to  impede  it  in  any  manner  or  on  any  pretext.' 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  as  this  portentous  institution  ppread  its 
wings  of  terror  over  the  land,  all  wlio  felt  thetnsolves  liable  to 
its  animadversion  were  disposed  to  seek  safety  in  fligiit,  no. 
matter  at  what  sacrifice.  That  numbers  succeeded  in  this 
shown  by  the  stati^stics  of  the  early  autos  de  fe,  in  which  the 
living  victims  are  far  outnumbered  by  the  effigies  of  the  abser 
Thus  in  Ciudad-Real,  during  the  first  two  years,  fifty-two 
obstinate  heretics  were  burnt  and  two  liundretl  and  twenty 
abeentees  were  condemned.'  In  Barcelona,  where  the  Inqui.«ition 
was  not  established  until  1487,  tlie  first  auto  de  fe,  celebrated 
January  25,  1488,  showed  a  li-st  of  four  living  victims  to  twelve 
effigies  of  fugitives;  in  a  subsequent  one  of  May  23d,  the  pro- 
portions were  three  to  forty-two;  in  one  of  February  9,  1489, 
three  to  thirty-nine;  in  one  of  March  24,  1490,  they  were  two  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty-nino,  and  in  another  of  June  10,  1491,' 
they  were  three  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine."  If  the  object 
had  simply  been  to  purify  the  land  of  heresy  and  apostasy  this 
wouhl  have  been  accomplished  as  well  by  expatriation  aa  by 
burning  or  reconciling,  but  such  wa.s  not  the  policy  which  gov- 
erned the  sovereigns,  and  edicts  were  issued  forbidtUng  all  of 
Jewish  lineage  from  leaving  Spain  and  imposing  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  florins  on  sliip-masters  conveying  them  away.*  This  was 
not,  as  it  might  seem  to  us,  wanton  cruelty,  although  it  was  harsh, 
inasmuch  as  it  assumed  guilt  on  mere  suspicion.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  confiscations,  wliich  were  defrauded  of  the  portable  property 
carried  away  by  the  fugitives,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  to 
the  orthodox  of  the  period,  heresy  was  a  positive  crime,  nay  the 


and  Boniface  VIII,  and  aro  embodied  in  the  ranon  law  as  Cap.  9  and  13  Kxtra, 
Lib.  V,  Tit.  vi:  and  Cap.  11  and  18  in  Sexto  Lib.  v,  Tit.  ii. 

When,  ID  1510,  the  jurats  of  Palermo  made  difGcultics  in  lakinfc  tbc  canonical 
oath,  Ferdinand  indignantly  wrote  that  he  would  take  it  himself  if  rcquired- 
— Arch,  de  Simnncas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  Ill,  fol.  134. 

'  InstnicJonDs  de  Sevilla,  {  1  (Arguello,  fol.  3).  '  riramo,  p.  170. 

"  Carbondl  do  Ueslis  HaTcttcorura  (C-oleccion  de  Documentos  de  la  C'oroua  de 
Aragon,  XXVITI,  12-17,  29,  40-4U,  54-61).  In  thrjic  latter  casi's  there  is  no 
distinction  recorded  between  the  fugitive  and  the  dead,  which  would  modify 
somewhat  the  proportions. 

*  Manuel  de  Non^lls  Ardits,  %"u1|;armcnt  appclat  Dietari  del  Actich  Coosell 
Barceloni,  HI,  68  (Barcelona,  1S04). 
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greatest  of  crimes,  punishable  as  such  by  laws  in  force  for  cen- 
turies, and  the  heretic  was  to  be  prevented  from  escaping  its 
penalties  as  much  as  a  murderer  or  a  thief.  Tlie  royal  edicts 
were  supplemented  by  the  Inquisition,  and  it  is  an  illustration 
of  the  extension  of  its  jurisdiction  over  all  matters,  relating 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  faith,  that,  November  S,  1499,  the 
Archbishop  Martin  of  Messina  issued  an  order,  which  was  pub- 
lished throughout  the  realm  and  was  confirmed  by  Diego  Deza, 
January  15,  1.502,  to  the  pfTocit  that  no  shii>captain  or  merchant 
should  transport  across  seas  any  New  Christian,  whether  Jewish 
or  Moorish,  without  a  royal  license,  under  pain  of  confiscation, 
of  exeoirmiunieation  and  of  being  held  as  a  fautor  and  protector 
of  heretics.  To  reniler  this  effective  two  days  later  Archbishop 
Martin  ordered  that  suitable  persons  should  be  sent  to  all  the 
sea-ports  to  arrest  all  New  Christians  de-siring  to  cross  the  sea 
and  bring  them  to  the  Inquisition  so  that  justice  should  be  done 
to  them,  all  expenses  being  defrayed  out  of  the  confiscations.' 
These  provisions  were  not  allowed  to  be  a  dead-letter,  though 
we  are  apt  to  hear  of  them  rather  in  cases  wliere,  for  special 
reasons,  the  penalties  were  remitted.  Thus,  July  24,  1499, 
Ferdinand  writes  to  the  Inquisitors  of  Barcelona  that  a  ship  of 
Charles  tie  Sant  CUment,  a  merchant  of  their  city,  had  brought 
from  Alexandria  to  Aigucsmortes  certain  persons  who  had  fled 
from  Spain.  Even  this  transportation  between  foreign  ports 
came  within  the  purview  of  the  law,  for  Ferdinand  explains  that 
action  in  this  case  would  be  to  his  disservice,  wherefore  if 
complaint  is  lodged  with  them  they  are  to  refer  it  to  him  or  to 
the  inquisitor-general  for  instructions.  Again,  on  November  8, 
1500,  the  king  orders  the  release  of  the  caravel  and  other  property 
of  Diego  dela  Mesquita  of  Seville,  wMch  had  been  seized  because 
he  had  carried  some  New  Christians  to  Naples — the  reason  for 
the  release  being  the  services  of  Diego  in  the  war  w^t^  Naples 
and  those  which  he  is  rendering  elsewhere.  A  letter  from 
Ferdinand  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  November  7,  1500,  recites 
that  recently  some  New  Christians  had  been  arrested  in  Milaga, 
where  they  were  embarking  under  pretext  of  going  to  Rome  for 
the  jubilee.  On  examination  by  the  Inqui.sition  at  Seville  they 
admitte<l  that  they  were  Jews  but  said  that  they  had  been  forced 
in  Portugal    to  turn   Christians;   as   this   brought  them  under 
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*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquiacion,  Libra  933. 
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inquisitorial  jurisdiction,  the  inquisitors  were  sending  to  Portugal 
for  evidence  and  the  king  was  asked  to  protect  the  envoys  and 
give  them  facilities  for  the  purpose,'  The  same  determination 
was  manife^stcd  to  recapture  when  possible  those  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  their  Hight.  In  1496  Micer  Martin,  inquisitor 
of  Mailorca,  heard  of  some  who  were  in  Bugia,  a  sea-port  of 
Africa.  He  forthwith  despatched  the  notary,  Lope  de  Vergara, 
thither  to  seize  them,  but  the  misbelieving  Moors  disregarded 
his  safe-conduct  and  threw  him  and  his  party  into  a  dungeon 
where  they  languished  for  three  years.  He  at  length  was  ran- 
somed an<i,  in  recompense  of  his  losses  and  sufferings,  Ferdinand 
ordere<l,  March  31,  1499,  Matheo  de  Morrano  receiver  of  Mallorca 
to  pay  him  two  hundred  and  fifty  gold  ducats  without  requiring 
of  him  any  itemized  statement  of  his  injuries.* 

It  shows  how  strong  an  impression  had  already  been  made  by 
the  resolute  character  of  the  sovereigns,  and  how  violent  was  the 
antagonism  generally  entertained  for  the  Conversos,  that  so  novel 
and  absolute  a  tyranny  could  be  imposed  on  the  lately  turbulent  I 
population  of  Castile  without  resistance,  and  that  so  powerful  J 
a  class  as  that  against  which  persecution  was  directed  should! 
have  submitted  without  an  effort  save  the  abortive  plots  ati 
Seville  and  Toledo.     The  indications  that  have  reached  us  of|. 
opposition  to  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  Inquisition  in  makingi 
arrests  or  confiscations  arc  singularly  few.     In  the  records  of 
the  town-council  of  Xorcs  dc  la  Frontera,  under  date  of  August 
28,  14S2,  there  is  an  entry  reciting  that  there  had  come  to  the 
town  a  man  carrying  a  wand  and  calling  himself  an  alguazil  of 
the  Inquisition;  he  liad  seized  Gongalo  Ca(,'abO  and  carried  him 
off  without  showing  his  authority  to  the  local  officials,  which  wa-s 
characterized  as  an  atrocious  proceeiHng  and  the  town  ought  to 


'  Archive  deSimancas,  InquiRieion,  Libro  1.  By  a  letter  of  Febniar5'22, 1501, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  cotiRratulate  the  inquiaitcrs  on  their  action  in  such  cases; 
if  other  New  Chrisiinns  aiujert  tliat  they  had  be«n  converted  by  force  juslicn  isto 
be  exeruted  on  them. 

In  1511  a  ship  belonf^ng  to  Caspar  dc  la  Cavallcrfa  of  Naples  was  seised  in 
Barcelona.  The  master,  Fnmcisco  de  Santa  Cruz,  hurried  to  the  court  at 
Seville,  where  the  inqntisitor-peneral  EnRiicra  condemned  the  vessel  and  he  gave 
aecurity  in  ita  full  value.  Meanwhile  the  receiver  of  confiscations  at  Tiarcclona 
sold  it  without  waiting  for  its  condemnation.  whercupo:i  t'crdinand  ordered 
the  money  n;tumed  and  the  vessel  taken  back.— Ibidem,  Lib.  Ill,  fol.  139. 

'  Ibidem,  Lib.  I. 
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take  steps  with  the  king,  the  pope  and  the  Inquisition  to  have 
it  undone.'  Doubtless  the  summary  acts  of  the  Holy  Office, 
over-riding  all  recognized  law,  created  such  feeling  in  many  places, 
as  we  may  gather  from  a  cddula  of  Ferdinand,  December  15, 
1484,  forbidding  the  reception  of  heretics  and  ordering  their 
surrender  on  demand  of  the  inquisitors,  and  another  of  July  8, 
1487,  commantling  that  any  one  bearing  orders  from  the  inquis- 
itors of  Toledo  is  to  be  allowed  to  arrest  any  person,  under  a 
penalty  of  100,000  maravedfs  for  the  rich  and  confiscation  for 
others,'  but  complaints  were  dangerous,  for  they  could  be  met 
by  threats  of  punishment  for  fautorship  of  heresy.  Still  it 
required  considerable  time  to  accustom  the  nobles  and  people 
to  unquestioning  submission  to  a  domination  so  absolute  and  so 
foreign  to  their  experience.  As  late  as  the  year  1500  there  are 
two  royal  letters  to  the  Count  of  Benalcazar  reciting  that  he  had 
ordered  the  arrest  of  a  girl  of  Herrera  who  had  utti-red  scandals 
against  the  faith;  she  was  in  the  hands  of  his  alcaide,  Gutierre 
de  Sotomayor,  who  refused  to  deliver  her  wlion  the  irKiuii^tor 
sent  for  her.  The  second  letter,  after  an  interval  of  nineteen 
days,  points  out  the  gravity  of  the  offence  and  peremptorily 
orders  the  surrender  of  the  girl.  She  proved  to  be  a  Jewish 
prophelej^s  whose  trial  resulted  hi  bringing  to  the  stake  large 
numbers  of  her  unfortunate  disciples.  There  is  also  an  anticipa- 
tion of  resistance  in  a  letter,  Janary  12,  1501,  to  the  Prior  of 
St.  John,  charging  lum  to  see  that  no  impediments  are  placed 
in  the  way  of  the  receiver  of  the  Inquisition  of  Jaen  in  seizing 
certain  confiscated  prnporty  at  Alcdzar  de  Oonauegra.'  More 
indicative  of  ^pular  repugnance  is  a  letter  of  October  4,  1502, 
to  the  royal  officials  of  a  place  not  specifie<l,  reciting  that  the 
people  are  endeavoring  to  have  Mosen  Salvador  Serras,  lieutenant 
of  the  vicar,  removed  because  be  had  spoken  well  of  tiie  In(iui- 
sition  and  had  been  charged  by  the  inqmsitors  with  certain 
duties  to  perform;  they  are  not  to  allow  this  to  be  done  and  are 
to  see  that  he  is  not  ill-treated.*  In  1509  Ferdinand  had  occaaon 
to  remonstrate  with  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  the  case  of  Alonao  de 
Jaen,  a  resident  of  Coria,  because,  when  he  was  arrested,  an  agent 
of  the  duke  had  seized  certain  cows  and  sold  them  and,  when  he 
was  condemned  and  his  property  confiscated,  .AJva  had  forbidden 

^  Botelin,  XV,  323. 

'  Archive  de  Simanc&s,  Inquisidon,  Libro  939,  fol.  G2,  14ti. 

■  Ibidem,  Libro  I.  *  Ibidem,  Lib.  II,  fol.  17. 
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any  one  to  purchase  anything  without  his  permission.  Ferdinand 
charges  him  to  allow  the  sale  to  proceed  freely  and  to  account 
for  the  cows,  poiuliug  out  that  he  had  granted  to  him  a  third 
of  the  net  proceeds  of  all  confiscations  in  his  estates.'  Ttiis  grant 
of  a  third  of  the  confiscations  was  made  to  other  great  nobles 
and  doubtless  tended  to  reconcile  them  to  the  operations  of  the 
Inquisition.  In  this  general  acquiescence  it  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that,  as  late  as  1520,  when  Cliarles  V  ordered  Meritla  to 
prepare  accommodations  for  a  tribunal,  the  city  remonstrated; 
everything  there  was  quiet  and  peaceable,  it  said,  and  it  feared 
a  tumult  if  the  Holy  Office  was  established  there,  while  if  merely 
a  visdi  was  made  for  an  inquest  it  would  lend  willing  aid.  Cardinal 
Adrian  hearkened  to  the  warning  in  Charles's  absence  and  in  a 
letter  of  November  27,  1520,  ordered  his  inquisitors  to  settle 
somewhere  else.' 

At  the  same  time  it  was  inevitable  that  power  ao  irresponsible 
would  be  frequently  and  greatly  abused,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that,  when  no  resistance  was  made,  Ferdinand 
WMj  Bfl  a  general  rule,  prompt  to  intervene  in  favor  of  the 
Vg/fmneA*'  Thus  January  28,  1498,  he  writes  to  the  inquisitors- 
genera!  that  recently  some  officials  of  the  Inquisition  of  Valencia 
went  to  the  barony  of  Serra  to  arrest  some  women  who  wore 
Moorish  dress  and,  as  they  were  not  recognized,  they  were  resisted 
by  the  Moors,  whereupon  the  inquisitors  proceeded  to  seize  all 
the  Moors  of  Serra  who  chanced  to  come  to  Valencia,  so  that 
the  place  was  becoming  depopulated.  He  therefore  orders  the 
inquisitors-general  to  intimate  to  their  subordinates  that  they 
must  find  some  other  method  whereby  the  innocent  shall  not 
suffer  for  the  fault  of  individuals  and,  not  content  with  this,  he 
wrote  directly  to  the  Inquisitor  of  Valencia,  instructing  him  to 
proceed  vnih  much  moderation.  In  another  etuse  where  opposition 
had  been  provoked  he  write.^,  January  18,  1499,  "We  have  your 
letter  and  are  much  displeased  with  the  maltreatment  which 
you  report  of  the  inquisitor  an*!  his  officials.  It  will  be  attended 
to  duly.     But  often  you  yourselves  are  the  cause  of  it,  for  if 


'  Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Inquiaicion.  Lib.  ITT,  fol.  42.  This  letter  is  dated 
Dec.  22,  1509.  It  i?  duplicated  January  19,  1510  (Ibid.  fol.  48).  Seven  of  the 
Duke's  ofTicialH  bail  linnn  mimmoncd  to  appear  bt^forc  the  ^uprcma  and  luid 
disrrgonlpd  the  order,  which  waa  repeated  .lanuan-  21  si  under  pain  of  confiscntioo 
and  punishment  at  the  royal  pleaaiire. — Ibid.  fol.  57. 

»  Ibidem,  Libro  73,  fol.' 115. 
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each  of  you  would  attend  to  his  duties  quietly  and  carefully  and 
injure  no  one  you  would  be  held  in  good  esteem.  Look  to  this 
in  the  future,  for  it  will  displease  us  much  if  you  do  what  you 
ought  not,  with  littJe  foundation."  At  the  same  time  he  charges 
the  inquisitor  not  to  make  arrests  without  good  cause,  "for  in 
such  things,  besitles  the  charge  on  your  conscience,  the  Holy 
Office  is  much  defamed  and  its  officials  despised."  So  in  a  letter 
of  August  15,  1500,  to  the  inquisitors  of  Saragossa,  he  tells  them 
that  he  has  received  a  copy  of  an  edict  wiuch  they  had  issued 
at  Calatayud;  it  is  so  sharp  that  if  it  is  enforcetl  no  one  can  be 
safe;  they  must  consider  such  tilings  carefully  or  consult  him; 
in  the  present  case  they  will  obey  the  instructions  sent  by  the 
inquisitors-general  and  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  only 
object  of  the  Inquisition  is  the  salvation  of  souls.  Again,  when 
the  inquisitors  of  Barcelona  imperiously  placed  the  town  of 
Perpifian  under  interdict,  in  a  quarrel  arising  out  of  a  censal  or 
ground-rent  on  Carcella,  Ferdinand  writes  to  them,  March  6, 
1501,  that  the  town  is  poor  and  must  be  gently  treated,  especially 
as  it  is  on  the  frontier,  and  he  sends  a  special  envoy  to  arrange 
the  matter.'  The  wearing  delays,  which  were  one  of  the  most 
terrible  engines  of  oppression  by  the  Inquisition,  were  especially 
distasteful  to  him.  January  28,  1498,  he  writes  to  an  inquisitor 
about  the  case  of  Anton  Iluiz  of  Terud,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
for  five  months  without  trial  for  some  remarks  made  by  him  to 
another  person  about  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  Jaime 
de  Santangel,  though  application  had  been  made  repeatedly  to 
n&ve  the  case  despatched.  Ferdinand  orders  that  it  be  con- 
sidered at  once;  the  prisoner  is  either  to  be  discharged  on  bail 
or  proper  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted.  So,  January  16,  1501, 
he  reminds  inquisitors  that  he  has  written  to  them  several  times 
to  conclude  the  ca.se  between  the  heirs  of  Mossen  Perea  and  the 
sons  of  Anton  Rdiz  and  deliver  sentence;  the  case  has  been 
concluded  for  some  time  but  the  sentence  is  withheld;  it  must 
be  rendered  at  once  or  the  case  must  be  either  delegated  to  a 
competent  person  or  be  sent  to  the  Suprema.  At  the  same  time, 
whenever  there  was  the  semblance  of  opposition  to  an  injustice, 
on  the  part  of  the  secular  authorities,  he  was  prompt  to  repress 
it.  The  action  of  the  Inquisition  of  Valencia,  in  confiscating  the 
property  of  a  certain  \'alenzuola,  excited  so  much  feeling  that 


Archive  de  Simancaa,  Inquisldon,  Libro  L 
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the  governor,  the  auflitor-goneral,  the  roj'al  rouncil  and  the 
jurados  met  to  protest  against  it  and  in  so  doing  said  some  things 
unpleasing  to  the  inquisitors,  who  thereupon  complained  to 
Ferdinand.  He  wrote  to  the  offenders,  March  21,  1409,  rehuking 
them  severely;  it  was  none  of  their  business;  if  the  inquisitors 
committed  an  injustice  the  appeal  lay  to  the  inquisitor-general, 
who  would  rectify  it;  their  duty  was  to  aid  the  Inquisition  and 
he  ordered  them  to  do  so  in  future  and  not  to  create  scandal/ 
He  was  more  considerate  when  the  frontier  town  of  Pcrpinan 
was  concerned,  for  in  1513,  when  the  deputy  receiver  of  confisca- 
tions provoked  antagonism  by  the  vigor  of  his  proceedings  and 
the  consuls  complained  that  he  had  publicly  insulted  Franco 
Maler,  one  of  their  nimiber,  Ferdinand  ordered  the  inquisitor  of 
Barcelona  to  investigate  the  matter  at  once  and  to  inflict  due 
punishment.' 

His  whole  correspondence  shows  the  untiring  interest  which 
he  felt  in  the  institution,  not  merely  as  a  financial  or  political 
iastrument,  but  as  a  means  of  defending  and  advancing  the 
faith.  He  was  sincerely  bigoted  and,  when  he  had  witnessed  an 
auto  de  fe  in  ValladoUd,  he  wrote,  September  30,  1509,  to  the 
inquisitor  Jnan  Alonso  de  Navia  to  express  the  groat  pleasure 
which  it  had  given  him  as  a  means  of  advancing  the  honor  and 
glory  of  God  and  the  exaltation  of  the  Holy  Catholic  faith.* 
Inquisitors  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  him  reports  of  the  autos 
celebrateti  by  them,  to  wliich  he  would  reply  in  terms  of  high 
satisfaction,  urging  them  to  increased  zeal.  On  one  occasion, 
in  1.512,  and  on  another  in  1513,  he  was  so  much  pleased  that  he 
made  a  present  to  the  inquisitor  of  two  huudjed  ducats  and 
ordered  fifteen  ducats  to  be  given  to  the  messenger.* 


I 


A  quarter  of  a  century  elapsed  before  there  was,  in  the  Castilian 
kingdoms,  any  serious  resistance  to  the  Inquisition.  The  trouble 
which  then  occurred  was  provoked  by  the  excesses  of  an  inquisitor 
named  Lucero  at  O^rdova,  which  were  brought  to  light  only  by 
the  relaxation  of  Ferdinand's  stern  rule  during  the  brief  reign 
of  Philip  of  Austria  and  the  subsequent  interregnum.  As  this 
affords  us  the  only  opportunity  of  obtaining  an  inside  view  of 
what  was  possible,  under  the  usually  impenetrable  mantle  of 


'  ArchivodeSicTiBiicAS,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  I. 
'  Ibidem,  Lib.  Ill,  fol.  22. 


»  Ibidem,  Lib.  IH.  fol.  221. 
*  Ibidem,  Lib.  III.  fol.  103,  214. 
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secrocy  characteristic  of  inquiatorial  procedure,  it  is  worthy  of 
investigation  in  some  detail. 

C<')r<iova  was  somewhat  unfortunate  in  its  inquisitors;  whether 
more  or  less  so  than  other  communities  it  would  now  be  impossible 
to  say.  Lucero*8  predecessor  was  Doctor  Guiral,  Dean  of  Guadix, 
who  was  transferred  from  there  to  A\nla,  in  1499.  Falling  under 
suspicion  for  irregularities,  a  papal  brief  was  procured  com- 
missioning the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  to  investigate  him — and  it 
is  noteworthy  that,  although  the  inquisitor-general  had  full 
power  of  appointment,  punishment  and  dismissal,  papal  inter- 
vention was  deemed  necessary  in  this  case.  The  result  showed 
the  ample  opportunities  offered  by  the  position  for  irregular 
gains  and  for  oppression  and  injustice.  He  had  rcceivcti  150,000 
maravedls  by  selhng  to  penitents  exemptions  from  wearing  the 
sanbenito,  or  poiiitcntial  garment,  A  large  amount  was  secured 
in  various  ways  from  the  receiver  of  confiscations,  who  was 
evitiently  an  accomplice  and  who,  of  course,  received  his  share 
of  the  spoils.  Pilfering  from  sequestrated  property  yielded 
something,  including  ninety-three  pearls  of  great  value.  Through 
his  servants  he  gatliered  rewards  or  percentages  offered,  as  we 
shall  see,  for  discovering  concealed  confiscated  property.  He 
pocketed  the  fines  which  he  imposed  on  reconciled  penitents 
and  was  therefore  interested  in  aggravating  thern.  He  negotiated 
for  the  Couversos  of  Curdova  an  agreement  under  which  they 
compounded  with  2,200,000  maravedis  for  confiscations  to  which 
they  might  become  liable,  and  for  this  he  received  from  them 
nearly  100,000,  to  which  he  added  50,000  by  enabling  two  of  the 
contributors  to  cheat  their  fellows  by  escaping  payment  of  their 
assessments  to  the  common  fund.  When  transferred  to  Avila 
hia  field  of  operations  was  less  productive,  but  he  made  what  he 
could  by  extorting  money  from  the  kindred  of  his  prisoners,  and 
he  did  not  dbdain  to  take  ten  ducats  and  an  ass  from  an  official 
of  the  prison  for  some  offence  committed.  As  the  royal  fisc 
suffered  from  his  practices  he  was  arrested  and  tried,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  documents  at  hand  do  not  inform  us  as  to  the 
result.* 

His  successor  at  C6rdova,  Di^o  Rodrfguez  Lucero,  was  a 
criminal  of  larger  views  and  bolder  type,  who  presents  himself 
to  us  as  the  incarnation  of  the  e\'ils  resultant  from  the  virtually 


Arcbivo  de  SimancaB,  Patronato  real;  Inquisicion,  Lcgajo  Anico,  fol.  37. 
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irresponsible  powers  lodged  in  thn  tribunals.  Our  first  gJinipse 
of  hira  is  in  1495,  wiion  he  figures  as  inciuisitor  of  Xeres  and  the 
recipient  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  a  canonry  in  Cadiz/ 
This  showH  that  he  had  already  gained  the  favor  of  the  sovereigns, 
which  increased  after  his  promotion  to  Cordova,  September  7, 
1499,  where,  by  the  methods  which  we  shall  presently  see,  his 
discoveries  of  apostate  Jutlalzera  were  very  impre.ssive.  A  royal 
letter  of  December  11,  1500,  cordially  thanked  him  for  the  ample 
details  of  a  recent  despatch  relating  how  he  was  every  day 
unearthing  new  heretics;  he  was  urRed  to  spare  no  effort  for  their 
punishment,  especially  of  those  who  hatl  relapsed,  and  to  report 
at  once  everything  that  he  did.  His  zeal  scarce  required  this 
stimulation  and  his  lawless  methods  are  indicated  by  a  letter 
of  February  12,  1501,  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  their  son-in- 
law  Manoel  of  Portugal,  expatiating  on  the  numerous  heretics 
recently  discovered  in  C6rdova,  of  whom  two  heresiarchs, 
Alfonso  Fernandez  Herrero  and  Fernando  de  C6rdova  had 
escaped  to  Portugal,  whither  Lucero  had  despatched  his  alguazil 
to  bring  them  back  without  waiting  to  obtain  royal  letters. 
This  was  an  unwarrantable  act  and,  when  the  alguazil  seized  the 
fugitives,  Manoel  refused  license  to  extradite  them  until  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  evidence  against  them.  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  declare  that  this  would  be  a  grievous  inipeiU- 
ment  to  the  Holy  Office  and  disservice  to  God  and  they  affection- 
ately entreat  Manoel  to  surrender  the  accused  for  the  honor  of 
God  anil  also  to  protect  from  niattreatment  the  officials  who 
had  aided  in  their  capture,* 

We  may  not  uncharitably  assume  that  a  portion,  at  least,  of- 
the  favor  shown  to  Lucero  may  have  been  due  to  the  pecuniary 
result.*?  of  his  acti\nty.  By  this  time  the  confiscations,  which 
at  first  had  contributed  largely  to  the  royal  treasury,  were  con- 
siderably diminished  and  at  some  places  were  scarce  defra}'ing 
the  expenses  of  the  tribunals.  To  this  C6rdova  was  now  an 
exception;  that  its  productiveness  was  rapidly  growing  is 
manifest  from  a  letter  of  Ferdinand,  March  12,  1501,  to  the 
receiver,  Andres  de  Medina,  stating  that  he  learns  that  there  is 
much  to  be  done  and  authorizing  the  appointment  of  two  assist- 
ants at  salaries  of  10,000  maravedis  and,  on  January  12  and  Id, 


*  Informc  de  QtioaadA  (BibUolcca  nacionol,  Scecion  de  MSS.,  T,  28). 
'  Archivo  dc  Simancas,  Inquiaicion,  Libro  1. 
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1503,  orders  were  drawn  on  C6rdova  for  500,000  maravedfa  to 
defray  inquisitorial  salaries  elsewhere.  On  the  same  date  we 
have  another  illustration  of  Lucero's  activity  in  the  sudden  arrest 
of  four  of  the  official  public  scriveners.  As  they  were  the  deposi- 
taries of  tlie  papers  of  their  clients,  the  sequestration  of  all  their 
effects  protiufred  enormous  complications,  to  relieve  which  Ferdi- 
nand orderoci  all  private  documents  to  be  sorted  out  and  put  in 
the  hands  of  another  scrivener,  Lviis  de  Mesa.  This  shows  how 
the  operations  of  the  Inquisition  might  at  any  moment  affect 
the  interests  of  any  man  and  it  illustrates  another  of  the  profits 
of  persecution  for,  when  these  delinquents  should  be  burnt  or 
disabled  from  holding  public  office,  there  would  be  four  vacancies 
to  be  eagerly  contended  for  by  those  who  had  money  or  favor 
for  their  acquisition.' 

As  early  as  1501  there  is  evidence  of  hostility  between  Luccro 
and  the  Cordovan  authorities.  When  the  receiver  of  confiscations, 
accompanied  by  Diego  de  Barrionuevo,  scrivener  of  sequestra- 
tions, was  holding  a  public  auction  of  confiscated  property, 
the  alguazil  mayor  of  the  city,  Gonzalo  de  Mayorga,  ordered 
the  town-erier,  Juan  Siinchez,  who  was  crying  the  auction,  to 
come  with  him  in  order  to  make  certain  proclamations.  The 
scrivener  interposed  and  refused  to  let  SAnchcK  go;  hot  words 
passed  in  which  Mayorga  insulted  the  Inquisition  and  finally 
struck  the  scrivener  with  his  wand  of  office,  after  which  the 
alcalde  mayor  of  the  city,  EHego  Ruiz  de  Zarate,  carried  him  off 
to  prison.  The  inviolability  of  the  officials  of  the  Inquisition 
was  vindicated  by  a  royal  sentence  of  September  6th,  in  wliich 

*  Archivo  dc  Simancafi,  Inquisicion,  Libro  I. 

The  redistrilmtion  or  offices  may  be  reckoned  among  the  taflucncos  whidi 
reconciled  tht;  Old  Christinns  to  the  Inqyisition.  Tliese  liad  been  largely  in  the 
hands  of  ConvereoH,  cnuaing  so  much  jealousy  that  the  prospect  of  aequiring 
thicm  led  numbcra  of  aspirants  to  wiah  for  the  sharpest  and  speediest  action.  It 
WAS  too  slow  for  their  eagerness  and  expcctative  grants  were  flotjght  for  and 
made  in  advance  so  as  to  pro6t  by  the  next  victim.  The  vacancies  pa«9cd  into 
the  Iiandfl  of  the  receivers  ami  were  distributed  by  the  sovereigns  as  favor  or 
policy  might  di<;tate.  Sec  Appendix  for  suggestive  extracts  from  the  register 
of  tixe  receiver  of  Valencia. 

A  significant  case  is  that  of  Juan  Cardooa,  public  Bcrivencr  and  notary  of 
mortmaiiiii,  who  l>ecame  disiqualified  by  the  condemnation  of  th«  memory  of  his 
father,  Leonardo  Cardona,  whereupon  Ferdinand  treated  his  offices  as  confiscate 
and,  by  c^ula  of  Dcct^mln-r  5,  1511,  bestowed  them  on  Juan  Argent,  notary  of 
the  tribunid  which  had  rendered  the  sentence. — Archivo  de  Simancas,  InquisictOQ, 
Libro  lUj  fol.  33,  161. 
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yorga,  in  addition  to  the  arbitrary  penance  to  be  imi 
on  liitn  by  Lucero,  was  deprived  of  his  office  for  life,  was  diii^abled 
from  filling  any  public  position  whatever,  and  was  banished 
perpetually  from  Cordova  and  its  district,  which  he  was  to  leave 
within  eight  days  after  notification.  Zarate  was  more  mercifully 
treated  and  escaped  with  six  months'  suspoiisiDn  from  office/ 
This  severity  to  eivic  officials  of  high  position  was  a  warning  to 
all  men  that  Lucero  was  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

The  unwavering  support  that  he  received  from  Ferdinand  is 
largely  explicable  by  the  complicity  of  Juan  l\6iz  do  Calcena, 
a  corrupt  and  mercenary  official  whom  we  shall  frequently  meet 
hereafter.  He  was  Ferdinand's  secretary  in  inquisitorial  affairs, 
conducting  all  his  correspondence  in  such  matters,  and  was  also 
secretary  to  the  Suprema,  and  thus  was  able  in  great  degree  to 
control  his  master's  action,  rendering  his  participation  in  the 
villmnies  on  foot  essential  to  their  success.  How  these  were 
worked  is  displayed  in  a  single  case  which  happens  to  be  described 
in  a  memorial  from  the  city  of  C6rdova  to  Queen  Juana.  The 
Archdeacon  of  Castro,  Juan  Mufioz,  was  a  youth  of  seventeen, 
the  son  of  an  Old  Christian  mother  and  a  Converso  hidalgo.  His 
benefice  was  worth  300,000  maravedfs  a  year  and  he  wa.s  a  fair 
subject  of  spoliation,  for  which  a  plot  was  organized  in  1505. 
His  parents  were  involved  in  his  ruin,  all  three  were  arrested 
and  convicted  and  he  was  penanced  so  as  to  disable  him  from 
holding  preferment.  The  spoils  were  di\ided  between  Cardinal 
Bernardino  Carvajal,  for  whom  bulls  had  lioen  procured  in 
advance,  Morales  the  royal  treasurer,  I.ucero  and  Calcena.  The 
governor  and  chapter  of  C6rdova  gave  the  archdeaconry  to 
Diego  Velio,  chaplain  of  the  bishop,  but  the  Holy  See  con- 
veniently refused  confirmation  and  bestowed  it  on  Morales; 
Lucero  obtained  a  canonry  in  Seville  and  some  benefices  in 
Cuenca,  while  Calcena  received  property  estimated  at  4,000,000 
maravedfs — doubtless  an  exaggerated  figure  representing  the 
aggregate  of  his  gains  from   complicity   throughout   Lucero's 


*  Archivo  dc  Simancas,  Inquiaicion,  Libro  I. 

'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Patronuto  Real,  Inquisicion,  Ix-g.  llUiico,  fol.  46. — Juan 
Goroex  Bmvo,  Cstdlogo  dc  loe  Obispos  dc  CYirdova,  I,  392. 

In  1513  an  attempt  was  made  lo  review  the  trial  of  the  parents  and  son,  whea 
Ferdinand  summoned  the  Royal  Council  to  sit  with  the  Suprema  in  the  case  iihow- 
log  his  detenniDation  that  the  sentoncc  should  not  be  wt  aside  (.(vr;)wio  ^ 
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It  was  probably  in  1501  that  the  combination  was  formed 
which  emboUlenod  Lucero  to  extornl  his  operations,  arresting 
and  condemning  nobles  and  gentlemen  and  church  dignilaries, 
many  of  them  Old  Christians  of  unblemished  reputation  and 
limpios  de  sangre.  It  was  easy,  by  abuse  and  threats,  or  by 
torture  if  necessary,  to  procure  from  the  accused  whatever 
evidence  was  necessary  to  convict,  not  only  themselves  but 
whomsoever  it  was  desired  to  ruin.  A  great  fear  fell  upon  the 
whole  population,  for  no  one  could  tell  where  the  next  blow 
might  fall,  as  the  circle  of  denunciation  spread  through  all  ranks. 
Apologists  from  that  time  to  this  have  endeavored  to  extenuate 
these  proceedings  by  suggesting  that  those  compromised  endeav- 
ored to  secure  allies  by  inculpating  in  their  confessions  men  of 
rank  and  influence,  but  in  view  of  Lucero's  methoils  and  the 
extent  of  his  operations  such  an  explanation  is  wholly  inadequate 
to  overthrow  the  damning  mass  of  evidence  against  him.' 

His  views  expanded  beyond  the  narrow  boiuids  of  C6rdova, 
and  he  horrilied  the  land  by  gathering  evidence  of  a  vast  con- 
spiracy, ramifying  throughout  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
verting Christianity  and  replacing  it  with  Judaism,  wluch  required 
for  its  suppression  the  most  comprehensive  and  pitiless  measures. 
In  memorials  to  Queen  Juana  the  authorities,  ecclesiastic  and 
secular,  of  C6rdova  described  how  he  had  certain  of  his  prisoners 
assiduously  instructed  in  Jewish  prayers  and  rites  so  that  they 
could  be  accurate  in  the  testimony  which,  by  menaces  or  torture, 
he  forced  them  to  bear  against  Old  Christians  of  undoubted 
orthodoxy.  In  this  way  he  proved  that  there  were  twenty-five 
'profeiUsas  who  were  engaged  in  traversing  the  land  to  convert 
it  to  Judaism,  although  many  of  those  designated  had  never  ia 
their  lives  been  outside  of  the  city  gates.  Accompanying  them 
were  fifty  distinguished  personages,  including  ecclesiastics  and 
preachers  of  note.'  Of  course,  these  stories  lost  notliiiig  in 
passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  it  was  popularly  said  that 
some  of  these  prophetesses,  in  their  unholy  errandj  travelled  as 

Simancas,  Inq.,  Libro  9,  fol.  HC>.  The  effort  to  n()tAiTi  justice  was  unsuccessful 
for,  in  1515,  we  liappen  to  find  CaJcena  in  poaeession  of  a  house  routing  at  0000 
mre.  per  oonum  which  had  formed  part  of  the  confiscation  (Ibid.,  Libro  3,  fol, 
439). 

>  Epistt.  Pet.  Mart.  Anglerii,  Epist.  374.— Zurita,  Hi«t.  del  Key  Hernando, 
Lib.  VII,  cap.  xxix.— Hodrigo,  Hist,  venladera,  U,  238.  Cf.  I.nrenro  de  PadiUa, 
Cr6nica  de  Felipe  I  (ColcccJon  de  DocumcDtoa,  VIII,  153). 

'  Ardavo  de  Simancas,  Palronato  Real,  Inquisicion,  Leg.  dnico,  fol.  i^ 
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drunken  Bacchantes  and  others  were  transported  on  goats  by 
the  powers  of  hell.*  A  single  instance,  which  happens  to  have 
reached  us,  illustrates  the  savage  thoroughness  with  which  he 
protected  the  faith  from  this  assault.  A  certain  Bactuller  Mcm- 
breque  was  convicted  as  an  apostate  Judaizer  who  had  dis- 
seminated his  tloctrines  by  preaching.  Lists  were  gathered  from 
witnesses  of  tliose  who  had  attended  hi.s  sermons  and  these,  to 
the  number  of  a  hundred  and  seven,  were  burnt  alive  in  a  single 
auto  de  fe.'  The  intiuisitoriol  prisons  were  filled  with  the  unfor- 
tunates under  accusation,  as  many  as  four  hunilred  being  tiiua 
incarcerated,  and  large  numbers  were  carried  to  Toro  where,  at 
the  time,  Inquisitor-general  Dcza  resiiled  witli  the  Suprcma. 

The  reign  of  terror  thus  established  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  Cordova.  Its  effects  are  energetically  described  by  the  Capitaa 
Gonzalo  de  Avora,  in  a  letter  of  July  10,  1507,  to  the  royal 
secretary  Almazan.  After  premising  that  he  had  represented  to 
Ferdinand,  with  that  monarch's  assent,  that  there  were  three 
tilings  requisite  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom — to  conduct  the 
Inquisition  righteously  without  weakening  it,  to  wage  war  \nth 
the  Moors,  and  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  the  people — he  proceeds 
to  contrast  this  wiJh  what  had  been  done.  "As  for  the  Inqui- 
ffltion,"  he  says,  "the  method  adopted  was  to  place  so  much 
confidence  in  the  Archbishop  of  Seville  (Deza)  and  in  Lucero  and 
Juan  de  la  Fuente  that  they  were  able  to  defame  the  whole 
kingdom,  to  destroy,  without  God  or  justice,  a  great  jjart  of  it, 
slaying  and  robbing  and  \nolating  maids  and  wives  to  the  great 
dishonor  of  the  Christian  religion.  ...  As  for  what  con- 
cerns myself  I  repeat  what  I  have  already  written  to  you, 
that  the  damages  which  the  wicked  oflicials  of  the  Inquisition 
have  wrought  in  my  land  are  so  many  and  so  great  that  no 
reasonable  person  on  hearing  of  them  would  not  grieve."'  When 
a  horde  of  rapacious  officials,  clothed  in  virtual  inviolability, 
was  let  loose  upon  a  defenceless  population,  such  violence  and 
rapine  were  inevitable  incidents,  and  the  motive  of  tlus  was 
explained,  by  the  BL'diop  of  C6rdova  and  all  the  authorities  of 
the  city,  in  a  pelition  to  the  pope,  to  be  the  greed  of  the  inquisi- 
tors for  the  confiscations  which  they  habitually  embezzled.* 

'  Epistt.  Pet.  Mart.,  Epxst.  385. 

*  Archivo  dp  la  r^U-dml  <ic.  C6nIova,  Cajon  I,  n.  300;  Cajoo  J  n.  295,  290. 
"  Bolctin,  XVII,  447-51. 

•  Afchivo  de  la.  Catcdral  de  Cdrdova,  Cajon  1,  n.  304. 
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It  was  probably  in  ld()5,  after  the  death  of  Isabella,  November 
16,  1504,  that  the  people  of  CVirdova  first  ventured  to  complain 
to  Deza.  Ho  offered  to  send  the  Arclideacoa  Tonjuemada  who, 
with  representatives  of  the  chapter  and  the  magistrates,  should 
make  an  impartial  investigation,  but  when  the  city  accepted  the 
proposition  he  witlidrew  it.  A  deputation  consisting  of  three 
church  dignitaries  was  then  sent  to  him  asking  for  tlie  arrest 
and  prosecution  of  Lucero.  He  replied  that  if  they  would  draw 
up  accusations  in  legal  form  he  would  act  as  would  best  tend  to 
God's  service,  and,  if  necessary,  would  appoint  judges  to  whom 
they  could  not  object.^  This  was  a  manifest  evasion,  for  the 
evidence  was  under  the  seal  of  tite  Incpiisition  and  Deza  alone 
could  oriler  an  investigation.  Apparently  realizing  that  it  was 
useless  to  apjjeal  to  Ferdinand,  whose  ears  were  closed  by  Calccna, 
their  next  recourse  was  to  Isabella's  daughter  and  successor, 
Queen  Juana,  then  in  Flanders  with  her  husband  Philip  of 
Austria.  Philip  was  eager  to  exercise  an  act  of  sovereignty  in 
the  kingilom,  which  Ferdinand  was  governing  in  the  name  of  his 
daughter  and,  on  September  30,  1505,  a  ccdula  bearing  the 
signatures  of  Philip  and  Juana  was  addressed  to  Deza,  alleging 
their  desire  to  be  present  and  participate  in  the  action  of  the 
Inquisition  and  meanwhile  suspending  it  until  their  approaching 
arrival  in  Castile,  under  penalty  of  banishment  ami  seizure  of 
temporalities  for  disobedience,  at  the  same  time  protesting  that 
their  desire  was  to  favor  and  not  to  injure  the  Holy  Otfice. 
Although  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  grandees  announced  this 
resolution  antl  connnanded  them  to  enforce  it,  no  attention  was 
paid  to  it.  Don  Diego  de  Guevara,  Philip's  envoy,  in  fact  wrote 
to  him  the  following  June  that  his  action  had  produced  a  bad 
impression,  for  the  people  were  hostile  to  the  Conversos  and 
there  was  talk  of  ma.ssacres  like  that  of  Lisbon.' 

The  next  step  of  the  opponents  of  Lucero  was  to  recuse  Deza 
as  judge  and  to  interjeet  an  appeal  to  the  Holy  See,  leatUng  to 
an  active  conte-st  in  Rome  between  Ferdinand  an<l  hLs  son-in-law. 
A  letter  of  the  former,  April  22,  1506,  to  Juan  dc  Loaysa,  agent 
of  the  InquLsition  in  Rome,  de-scribed  the  attempt  as  an  audacious 
and  indecent  effort  to  destroy  the  Inqui^tion  wliich  was  more 

*  Archivo  de  Simanc&s,  Patronato  Real,  Inquisidon,  Leg.  tlnico,  fol.  46. — 
Zurita,  Hist,  del  Itey  Hemandn,  Lib.  vtt,  vap.  xxix. 

'  Coleccion  de  Documenlof,  VIII,  330, 337.— GacUard,  Voyages  dea  Souvemiiu^ 
I,  519. 
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necessary  than  ever.  Loaysa  was  told  that  he  could  render  no 
greater  ser\'icc  to  God  and  to  the  king  than  by  defeating  it; 
minute  instructions  were  given  as  to  the  influences  that  he  must 
bring  to  bear,  and  he  was  reminded  that  Holy  Writ  permits  the 
use  of  craft  and  cunning  to  perform  the  work  of  God.  The 
extreme  anxiety  betrayed  in  the  letter  indicates  that  there  waa 
much  more  involved  than  the  mere  defence  of  Lucero  and  Deza; 
it  was  with  Philip  and  Juana  that  he  was  wrestling  and  the  stake 
was  the  crown  of  Castile.  On  the  other  hand,  Philip,  doubtless 
won  by  the  gold  of  the  Conversos,  had  fairly  espoused  their 
cause  and  waa  laboring  to  obtain  for  them  a  favorable  decisioa 
from  the  pope.  His  ambassador,  Philibert  of  Utrecht,  under 
date  of  June  28th,  reportotl  that  he  had  urged  Julius  II  not  to 
reject  the  appeal  of  the  Marranos  but  the  poUtic  pontiff  replied 
that  he  must  reserve  his  decision  imtil  Ferdinand  and  PhiUp 
had  met/ 

Undeterred  by  the  muttcrings  of  the  rising  storm,  Lucero 
about  this  time  saw  in  Isabella's  death  a  chance  to  strike  at  a 
luglicr  quarry  than  he  had  hitherto  ventured  to  aim  at.  The 
Goronimite  Hernando  dc  Talavera  had  won  her  affectionate 
veneration  as  her  confessor  and,  on  the  conquest  of  Grauatia, 
in  1492,  she  had  made  him  arehbiyhop  of  the  province  founded 
there.  He  had  a  Jewish  strain  in  his  blood,  as  was  the  case  in 
so  many  Spanish  families;  he  was  in  his  eightieth  year,  he  was 
reverenced  as  the  pattern  ami  exemplar  of  all  CItristiau  virtues 
and  he  devoted  himself  unsparingly  to  the  welfare  of  his  Qock, 
spending  his  revenues  in  charity  and  seeking  by  [icrsuasion  and 
example  to  win  over  to  the  faith  his  Mooris,h  subjects.  Vet  he 
was  not  without  enemies,  for  he  had  been  the  active  agent  in 
the  reclamation  by  Ferdinand  aiirl  Isabella,  in  14.S(1,  of  royal 
revenues  to  the  amount  of  thirty  millions  of  maravedis,  alienated 
by  Henry  IV  to  purcha'M!  the  submission  of  rebellious  nobles 
and,  although  a  quarter  of  a  eentury  had  passed,  it  is  said  that 
the  vengeful  spirit  thus  aroused  was  still  eager  to  encoiupas.s 
his  ruin.' 

Whatever    may    have    been    Lucero 's    motive,    inquLsitorial 


'  Archive  de  Simancos,  Gracia  y  Justicia,  Inquisicion,  Leg.  621,  fol.  198.— 
Biblioteca  nactooal,  Seccion  de  MSvS.,  D,  US,  n.  11,  fol.  24.— liorcnte,  AAales,  1, 
328. — Gachard,  Voya^s  dcs  SouvprainR,  1,  548, 

'  Clemencin,  Kltijeio  de  la  Reioa  laabet,  pp.  144-6. — Fedraza,  Hiat.  dc  Grenada, 
P.  IV,  cap.  xxxi  (Gratiada,  163S). 
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methods  afforded  abundant  facilities  for  its  accomplishment. 
He  selected  a  woman  wliom  he  haci  tortiirinl  on  the  charge  of 
being  a  Jewish  prophetess  and  maintaining  a  synagogue  in  her 
house.  He  tlircatened  her  with  further  torture  unless  she  should 
testify  to  wliat  she  had  seen  in  a  room  in  Talavora's  palace  and, 
on  her  re])lying  that  she  tlid  not  know,  he  instructed  her  that  an 
assembly  wa.s  held,  divided  into  three  classes;  in  the  first  was 
the  archbishop,  with  the  bishops  of  Almerla,  Jaen  and  others; 
lu  the  second,  the  dean  and  the  j)rovisor  of  Granada,  the  treasurer, 
the  alcaide  and  other  officials:  in  the  third  the  prophetesses,  the 
sister  and  nieces  of  Talavera,  Dona  Maria  de  Penalosa  and  others. 
They  agreed  to  traverse  the  kingdom,  preaching  and  prophesying 
the  advent  of  Klias  and  the  Messiah,  in  concert  with  the  prophets 
who  were  in  the  house  of  Fernan  AJvilrez  of  Toledo,  where  they 
were  crowned  with  golden  crowns.'  .M!  this  was  duly  sworn  to 
by  the  ^vitncss,  as  dictated  to  her  by  the  fiscal,  and  formed  a  basis 
for  the  prosecution  of  Talavera  and  his  family,  doubtless  sup- 
ported by  ample  corroborative  evidence,  readily  obtainable  in 
the  same  manner.  The  occurrence  of  the  name  of  the  Bishop  of 
Jaen  suggests  a  further  political  intrigue;  he  was  Alfonso  Sudrez 
de  Fuentelsaz,  the  former  colleague  of  Deza  as  inquisitor-general 
and  was  no  doubt  known  as  inclining  to  the  Flemish  party,  as 
he  subsequently  accepted  from  Philip  the  presidency  of  the 
Royal  Council. 

Impenetrable  secrecy  was  one  of  the  most  cherished  principles 
of  inquisitorial  procedure,  but  I^ucero  probably  desired  to  prepare 
the  public  for  the  impending  blow  and  whispers  concerning  it 
began  to  circulate.  Peter  Martyr  of  Anghiera,  who  was  attached 
to  the  royal  court,  wrote  on  January  3,  1506,  to  the  Count  of 
Tendilla,  Governor  of  fJranada,  that  Lucero,  by  means  of 
witnesses  under  torture,  had  succeeded  in  imputing  Judaism  to 
the  archbishop  and  his  w!mle  family  and  household:  as  there 
was  no  one  more  holy  than  Talavera,  he  found  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  any  one  could  be  found  to  fabricate  such  a  charge.* 
The  attack  commenccf!  by  arresting,  in  the  mo.st  public  and 
offensive  manner,  Talavera's  nephew,  the  dean  and  the  officials 
of  his  church,  during  divine  service  and  in  his  presence,  evidently 
with  the  purpose  of  discrediting  him.  The  arrest  followed  of  his 
sister,  his  nieces  and  his  servants,  and  we  can  readily  conceive 

*  Arrhivo  tie  U  Catodml  dp  Cfirdova,  CajoD  J,  n.  297. 
'  Pet.  Mart.  Angler.  Epist.  295. 
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the  moans  by  wliifh  even  his  kindred  were  compelled  lo  give 
evidence  incriniiuaUng  him,  as  we  gather  from  a  letter  of  Ferdi- 
nand, June  9,  1506,  to  Ids  ambassador  at  Rome,  Francisco  de 
Rojas,  in  which  he  says  that  the  testimony  against  Talavera 
is  that  of  his  sisters  and  kindred  and  servants.'  15efore  lie  could 
be  arrested  and  prosecuted,  however,  special  authorization  from 
the  Holy  See  was  refjuisite,  for,  by  a  decree  of  Boniface  VIII, 
inquisitors  had  no  direct  jmisdiction  over  bishops.  For  tfiis, 
Ferdinand's  intervention  was  necessary  and,  after  some  hesitation, 
he  consented  to  make  the  apjjlication.  The  inculpatory  e\adence 
given  by  Talavera's  family  was  sent  to  Rome;  Francisco  de 
Rojas  procured  the  papal  commission  for  hia  trial  and  forwarded 
it,  June  3,  1500.' 

Before  it  wa-s  despatched,  however,  Ferdinand's  position  had 
changed  with  the  arrival  in  Spain  of  hia  daughter  Juana,  now 
Queen  of  Castile,  and  her  husband  Philip  of  Austria.  Eager  to 
throw  off  Ferdinand's  iron  rule  and  to  win  the  favor  of  the  new 
sovereigns,  most  of  the  nobles  had  flocked  to  them  and  with 
them  tlie  Conversos,  who  hoped  to  secure  a  modificafion  in  the 
rigor  of  the  Inquisition.  They  had  been  aroused  by  the  sufl"ering8 
of  their  brethren  in  C6rdova,  whose  cause  was  their  own,  and 
they  were  becoming  an  element  not  to  be  disregarded  in  the 
political  situation;  they  had  already  secured  a  hearing  in  the 
Roman  curia,  always  ready,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  to  welcome 
appellants  with  money  and  to  sacrifice  thcni  after  payment 
received;  they  had  oblaincil  from  Julius  11  commissions  trans- 
ferring from  the  Inquisition  cognizance  of  certain  cases — com- 
missions which  Ferdinand  repeatedly  asked  the  pope  to  withdraw 
and  doubtless  with  success,  as  they  do  not  appear  in  the  course 
of  events;  they  had  even  approached  Ferdinand  himself,  while 
in  Valladolid,  with  an  offer  of  a  hundred  thousand  ducats  if  he 
would  suspend  the  Inquisition  until  the  arrival  of  Juana  and 
Philip.  This  offer,  he  says  in  a  letter  of  June  9,  1506,  to  Rojaa, 
he  spurned,  but  we  may  perhaps  doubt  his  disinterestedness 
when  he  atlds  that,  as  Philip  has  disembarked  and  is  unfamiliar 

*  I-Ioretitc,  Hist.  crit.  Append,  d.  9. — Correspondence  of  Rojaa  (Boletin, 
XXVIII,  448). 

'  Dom  Clcmencin  (Elogio,  Slust.  xvin)  prints  a  noble  and  touching  letter  of 
reproof  from  Tulnvcra  to  FiTflinand.  He  had  had  the  direction  of  royal  con- 
sciences too  long  to  feel  awe  of  royal  personagra.  Spiritually  he  felt  himself  the 
kinft's  superior  and  his  perfectly  frank  eimplicity  of  character  led  him  to  inaoi- 
fest  this  without  disguise. 
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with  Spanish  affairs,  he  had  secretly  ordered  Deza  to  suspend 
the  operuticns  of  all  the  tribunals — the  motive  of  which  evidently 
was  to  create  the  belief  that  Philip  was  responsible  for  it.  As 
for  Talavera,  he  adds,  as  it  would  greatly  scandalize  the  new 
converts  of  Granada,  if  they  thought  there  were  errors  of  faith 
in  him  whom  they  regarded  as  &o  gooil  a  Christian,  he  had  i-on- 
cluiled  to  let  the  matter  rest  for  the  present  and  woiild  subse- 
quently send  instructions/  He  evidently  had  no  belief  in  Lueero's 
fabricated  evidence,  a  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  consider 
his  attituile  in  the  ultimate  developments  of  the  affair.  This 
despatch,  of  course,  reached  Rojas  too  late  to  prevent  the  issuing 
of  the  commission  to  try  Talavera,  but  it  explains  why  that 
docunipnt  was  suppressed  when  it  arrived.  Deza  denied  receiving 
it;  it  disappeared  and  Talavera,  in  his  letter  of  January  23,  1507, 
to  Ferdinand,  manifests  much  anxiety  to  know  what  had  become 
of  it,  evidently  dreading  that  it  would  be  opportunely  found 
when  wan  ted- 
By  the  agreement  of  VillafAfils,  June  27,  150C,  Ferdinand 
bound  himself  to  abandon  Castile  to  Philip  and  Juana;  he 
departed  for  Aragon  and  busied  himself  with  preparations  for  a 
voyage  to  Naples,  whither  he  set  sail  September  4th.  Philip 
assumed  the  government  and  disembarrassed  himself  of  his  wife 
by  shutting  her  up  as  unfit  to  share  in  the  cares  of  royalty.  He 
was  amenable  to  the  golden  argimients  of  the  Converaos  and 
doubtless  had  not  forgotten  the  contempt  with  which  had  been 
treated  his  order  of  the  previous  year  to  suspend  the  Inquisition. 
He  therefore  naturally  was  in  no  haste  to  revive  its  functions. 
Ferdinand's  secretary  Almazan  writes  to  Rojas,  July  1st,  that  the 
king  and  tlie  grandees  have  imprisoned  Juana  and  no  one  is 
allowed  to  sec  her;  he  has  in  vain  sought  to  get  some  prelates 
to  carry  letters  from  her  to  her  father,  but  no  one  ventures  to 
do  so;  the  grandees  have  done  this  to  partition  among  themselves 
the  royal  power,  the  Converses  to  free  themselves  from  the 
Inquiffltion,  which  Ls  now  extinct.' 


'  Correspondence  of  Rojhs  (Boleliii,  XVIII,  444, 448). — Gachard,  Voyage's  ties 
Sou^'e^ain8,  I,  &34,  5-10. 

■  Correspondence  of  Rojas  (Doletin,  XVIII,  452). 

The  storj'  of  Queen  Juana  la  loca  is  one  of  the  saddest  in  the  annals  of  royalty 
and  tier  treatment  hy  her  father,  husband  and  son  is  a  libel  on  hujuan  nature, 
but  no  one  who  has  impartially  examioed  all  the  evidence  can  doubt  that  ^e 
was  inmpable  of  governing. 
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Tho  people  of  Cordova  niado  haste  to  lake  advantago  of  t!ic 
situation.  They  sent  a  powerful  appeal  to  Philip  and  Juana, 
stating  that  their  previous  coniplainls  had  been  intercepted 
through  Deza's  influence  and  accusing  I^ucero  of  the  most  arbi- 
trary ini(|uitip.s/  Thoy  asked  that  ail  the  inquisitorial  officials 
at  C6rdova  and  Toro  should  be  removed  and  the  whole  aiTair 
be  coniinilted  to  the  Bishop  of  Leon.  Philip  referred  the  matter 
to  the  Comendador  mayor,  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  and  to  Andrea  di 
Borgo,  ainba-ssador  of  Maximilian  I,  two  laymen,  to  the  great 
scandal,  we  are  told,  nf  all  ecclesiastics.'  The  Conversos  were 
triumphant  and  the  Inipii.sition  succumbed  completely.  The 
Suprema,  including  Deza  himself,  hastened  to  dLsrlaim  all 
responKibility  for  Lucero's  misdeeds  in  a  letter  addreasetl  to  the 
chapter  of  C6rdova,  in  which  it  said  that  the  accusations  brought 
against  him  seemed  incredible,  for  even  highwaymen,  when 
robbing  their  victims,  spare  their  lives,  while  liere  not  ordy  the 
property  but  the  lives  of  the  victims  were  taken  and  the  honor 
of  their  descentlanta  to  the  tenth  generation.  But,  after  hearing 
the  narrative  of  the  Master  of  Toro  there  could  no  longer  be 
doubt  and  to  tolerate  it  would  be  to  approve  it.  Therefore,  the 
chapter  was  instructed  to  continue  to  prevent  these  iniquities 
and  their  majesties  woiJd  be  asked  to  apply  a  remedy  and  to 
punish  tlioir  authors.'  The  reme*ly  applied  was  to  compel  Deza 
to  subdelegate  irrevocably  to  Diego  Ramirez  de  Guzman,  Bishop 
of  Catania  and  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  power  to  supersede 
Lucero  and  revise  his  acts,  which  was  confirmed  by  a  papal  brief 
placing  in  Guzman's  hands  all  the  papers  and  prisoners  in  C6rdova, 
Toro  and  Valladolid.*  Lucero  endeavored  to  anticipate  this  by 
burning  all  his  prisoners  so  as  to  get  them  out  of  the  way,  but 
after  the  auto  de  fe  was  announced  there  came  orders  from  the 
sovereigns  which  fortunately  prevented  the  holocaust.' 

The  rehef  of  the  sufferers  seemed  assured,  but  the  situation  was 
radically  changed  by  the  sudden  death  of  Philips  September  25, 
1506,  for  although  Juana  was  treated  nominally  as  queen,  she 
exerciser!  no  authority.  Deza  promptly  revoked  Guzman's  com- 
mission, of  which  the  papal  confirmation  seems  not  to  have  been 


*  Archive  de  la  Catcdral  de  Cfirdova,  Cajon  A,  n.  5. 
'  Zuritii,  Hist,  del  Ilcy  Hcmundo,  Lib.  vn,  cap.  vi. 

'  Archive  de  la.  Catednd  do  Cirdova,  Cajon  I,  n.  302. 

*  Ibidem,  n.  300. 

'  Archivo  de  Simanc&a,  Patronato  Real.  Inquisicion,  Leg.  dnico,  t^V.  ^*&. 
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received;  he  took  poaseasion  of  the  prisoners  at  Toro  and  sent  the 
Archdeacon  of  Torqucmada  to  (Yjrdova  to  do  tlie  same,  but 
Francisco  Osorio,  the  representative  of  Guzman,  refused  to  obey. 
The  people  of  Cordova  were  in  despair.  It  was  in  vain  that  they 
sent  drh'gations  to  Dcza  and  petitioned  the  queen  to  save  them. 
Deza  wait  immovable  and  the  queen  refused  to  act  in  this  as  in 
everything;  else.  The  chapter,  every  member  of  which  was  an 
Old  Christian,  proud  of  his  litnpieza,  assembled  on  October  Itith 
to  consider  the  situation.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  had  already  been  arrested  by  Lucero  and  had  been 
treated  by  him  as  Jewish  dogs;  he  had  asserted  that  all  the  rest, 
and  most  of  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  the  city  and  of  other 
places,  were  apostates  who  had  converted  their  houses  into  syn- 
agogues; in  \'iew  of  the  impending  peril,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  defend  themselves,  while  the  citizens  at  large  declared 
that  they  would  sacrifice  life  and  property  rather  than  to  submit 
longer  to  such  insupportable  tyranny.* 

If  the  eclipse  of  the  royal  authority  had  enabled  Deza  to 
restore  Lucero  to  power  it  also  afforded  opportunity  for  forcible 
resistance.  The  grandees  of  Castile  were  stri\ing  to  recover  the 
independence  enjoyed  under  Henry  IV,  and  a  comlition  of 
anarchy  was  approaching  rapidly.  The  two  great  nobles  of 
C6rdova,  the  Count  of  Cabra,  Lord  of  Baena  and  the  Marquis  of 
Priego,  Lord  of  Agiular  and  nephew  of  the  Great  Captain,  were 
nothing  loath  to  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  the  citizens,  especially 
as  the  marquis  had  been  summoned  by  Lucero  to  appear  for 
trial.  Meetings  were  held  in  which  forma!  accusations  of  Lucero 
and  his  promotor  fiscal,  Juan  do  Arriola,  were  laid  before  Padre 
Fray  Francisco  de  Cucsta,  comendador  of  the  convent  of  la 
Merced,  who  seems  to  have  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  move- 
ment. He  pronounced  jutlgemcnt,  ordering  Lucero  and  the  fiscal 
to  be  arrested  and  their  property  to  be  confiscated.  Under  the 
lead  of  Cabra  and  Priego  the  citizens  arose  to  execute  the  judge- 
ment. On  November  9th  they  broke  into  the  alcdzar,  where  the 
Inquisition  held  its  seat,  they  seized  the  fiscal  and  some  of  the 
subordinates  and  liberated  the  prisoners,  whose  recital  of  their 
wrongs  excited  still  more  the  popular  indignation,  but  no  blood 
was  shed  and  Lucero  saved  himself  by  flight.'    The  whole  pro- 

'  Archivo  de  la  Catcdral  de  C6rdova.  Cajon  J.  n.  295,  208. — Archlvo  de  Siman- 
cfts,  Patronato  Real,  Inquisicion,  Leg.  6mco,  fol.  -Id. 
'  Archivo  de  la  Catcdral  de  CArdora,  Cajon  I,  n.  301. 
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cee<linR  appears  to  have  been  orderly :  a  coninii!?sion  of  ecclesiastics 
and  laymen  was  appointctl,  to  which  the  kinsmen  and  friends  of 
the  prisoners  gave  security  that  they  should  be  forthcoming  for 
trial,  as  soon  as  there  should  be  a  king  in  tlie  hmd  to  administer 
justice.  This  engagement  wag  duly  kept  and  their  temporary 
liberation  under  bail  was  justified  on  the  gnnmd  that  many  of 
them  had  been  incarcerated  for  six  or  sevrn  years  and  that  all 
were  in  danger  of  perishing  by  slarvutiou,  for  tliey  were  penniless, 
their  property  having  been  coiifiseated  and  Dcza  having  ordered 
the  receiver  of  confiscations  not  to  provide  for  llicin.' 

When  the  news  of  this  uprising  reacheil  Deza  he  promptly, 
November  ISUi,  commissioned  his  nephew,  Pedro  Judrcz  tie  Deza, 
Archbiahop-elect  of  the  Indies,  to  prosecute  and  |>unish  all 
concerned,  while  by  his  orders  the  tribunal  of  Toh:do  intercepted 
and  threw  into  prison  Doctor  Alonso  de  Toro,  sent  by  the  city 
to  present  its  case  to  the  queen.  Other  envoys,  however,  bore 
instructions  to  ask  for  the  removal  of  Deza  and  the  prosecution 
of  Lucero  and  Ws  officials,  coupled  with  the  intimation  that  steps 
had  been  taken  to  convoke  all  the  cities  of  Andalusia  and  Castile 
to  devise  measures  of  protection  against  the  intolerable  tyranny 
of  the  Inquisition.'  This  plan  seems  to  have  been  abandoned 
but,  early  in  January,  1507,  the  Bishop  of  C6rdova,  Juan  de 
Daza,  in  conjunction  with  the  clerical  and  secular  authorities, 
sent  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  pope,  asking  him  to  appoint  Arch- 
bishop Ximenes  antl  the  Bishop  of  Catania  or  of  Mtilaga,  with 
full  power  to  investigate  and  to  act,  and  this  they  accompanied, 
January  10th,  with  a  petition  to  Ferdinand,  who  was  still  in  Naples, 
to  support  their  request  to  the  pope.*  Deza,  however,  continued 
to  command  Ferdinand's  unwavering  support  and  the  result  was 
seen  in  the  prompt  and  uncompromising  action  of  Julius  IT. 
He  wrote  to  Deza  that  the  Jews,  pretending  to  be  ChristianB, 
who  had  <lared  to  rise  against  the  Inquisition,  must  be  extermi- 
nated root  and  branch ;  no  labor  was  to  be  spared  to  suppress  this 
pestilence  before  it  should  spread,  to  hunt  u]>  all  who  hati  par- 
ticipated in  it  and  to  exercise  the  utmost  severity  in  punishing 
them,  without  appeal,  for  their  crimes.* 

'  Lorenzo  de  Padilla,  Crimea  de  Felipe  I  (Colcccion  de  "Documcntos,  Vlll, 
153). — Arcliivo  de  SimancaJ!,  Patronato  Real,  Inquiaicion,  Leg.  linico,  fol.  46. 

'  Archixo  de  la  Catcdral  de  C6rdovft,  Cajon  I,  n.  301.— Arcliivo  de  Simaocaa, 
loc.  cit. 

'  Archive  de  la  Catcdral  de  CArdova,  Cajon  A,  n.  8;  Cajon  I,  n.  304. 

*  BuUrio  de  la  Ordcn  de  Santiago,  Lib.  Ill,  tol.  120.— Sec  >w\ivcx\^vil. 
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Thus  stimulated  and  encouraged,  Lucero  resumed  his  acthity , 
and  the  liberated  prisoners  were  surrendered  to  him.  Peter' 
Martyr  writes  from  the  court,  March  7,  1507,  to  Archbishop 
Talavcra,  that  his  sister  and  his  nephew  the  Dean  of  Granada, 
Francisco  Herrera — who  had  doubtle-ss  been  released  in  the 
rising  of  November  9th— had  been  thrown  in  prison  in  C6rdova. 
Talavcra  himself,  moreover,  was  put  on  trial  before  the  papal 
nuncio,  Giovanni  Uuffo,  and  assessors  duly  commissioned  by  the 
pope,  showing  that  Ferdinand's  scruples  as  to  scandalizing  the 
people  of  Granada  had  vanished  in  the  fierce  rpsolve  to  vintlicate 
Lucero  and  that  the  misMng  papal  brief  had  been  duly  found. 
Peter  Martyr  descril^es  his  earnest  efforts  to  convince  the  judges 
of  Taljivera's  holy  life  and  spotless  character,  to  wliich  they  re- 
plied that  all  this  might  be  true  but  their  business  was  to  ascertain 
the  secrets  of  his  heart.*  By  the  time  the  evidence  was  sent  to 
Rome,  however,  his  conviction  was  no  longer  desired;  the 
testimony  was  pronounced  to  be  worthless  and  Pascual  de  la 
Fuente,  Bishop  of  Burgos,  who  was  in  attendance  on  the  cuiiaf 
was  an  earnest  witness  in  his  favor.'  The  papal  sentence  was 
acquittal  and  this  apparently  carried  with  it  the  exoneration  of 
his  kindred — but  it  came  too  late.  On  May  21st  Peter  Martyr 
exultingly  writes  to  him  that  the  dean  and  his  sister  with  their, 
mother  and  the  rest  of  Ids  innocent  household  liad  l>een  set  free, 
but  already  he  hail  gone  to  a  higher  tribunal.  On  Ascension-day 
(May  13th)  he  had  walked,  barehpaile4i  and  barefooted,  in  the 
procession  tii rough  the  .streets  of  Granada,  when  a  violent  fever 
set  in  and  carrietl  him  off  the  next  day.  He  had  accumulated 
no  treasure,  having  spent  all  his  revenues  on  the  poor;  he  left  no 
provision  for  his  family  and  the  Bishoj)  of  Mdlaga  charitably 
gave  to  his  eister  a  house  in  Granada  to  shelter  her  old  age. 
His  reputation  for  sanctity  is  seen  in  the  accounts  which  at  once 
were  circulated,  with  universal  credence  of  the  miracles  wrought 
by  him  in  curing  the  sick.' 


■  Pet.  Mart.  Eplstt.,  333,  334,  33j. 

'  Pcdraza,  Hist,  eccles.  dc  Granada,  P.  iv,  («p.  31-^4. 

•  Pet.  .Mart.  Kpistt.,  342,  344,  457.— Pedraza,  loc.  rtl. 

The  Inquisition  which  liud  liunted  him  to  the  death  could  never  forgive  him 
for  hia  escape.  Wheu,  in  1559,  Inquisitor-general  Valdfrs  compiled  the  first 
Index  of  prohibited  books,  a  long-forgotten  controversial  Iraet  against  the  Jews, 
printed  hyTttla\-cra  in  14S0.  was  resuscitated  and  condemned  in  order  to  cast  a 
^ur  upon  hia  memory  and  this  was  carefully  preserved  through  ttie  long  seriea 
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The  reaction  in  favor  of  the  Inquisition,  led  by  FertHnand  and 
Julius  II,  had  e\'idently  been  short-lived,  for  the  pohtical  situa- 
tion dominated  everything  and  king  and  pope  found  it  ad\'isable 
to  yield.  Juana  was  keeping  herself  secluded  with  the  corpse 
of  her  husband  and  was  refusing  to  govern.  The  rival  factions 
of  the  two  grandfathers  of  Charles  V,  Maximilian  I  and  Ferdi- 
nand, each  striving  for  the  regency  during  his  minority,  were 
both  desirous  of  the  support  of  the  Conversos  and  thus  the 
question  of  the  Cordovan  prisoners  attained  national  importance 
as  one  on  whicli  all  parties  took  sides.  Ximen(»s,  the  Duke  of 
Alva  and  the  Constable  of  Castile,  the  heads  of  Ferdinand's  party, 
held  a  conference  at  Ca\ia  and  listened  to  the  complaints  against 
Dcza,  for  which  they  promised  to  find  a  remedy.  The  friends  of 
the  prisoners,  however,  seemed  more  inclined  towards  the  faction 
of  Maximilian;  they  olfered  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
troops  to  be  sent  to  Spain  to  resist  Ferdinand's  return  and  it 
was  ciurently  rumored  that  four  thousand  men  were  gathered 
in  a  Flemish  port  ready  to  embark.  It  is  not  easy  to  penetrate 
the  secret  intrigues  culminating  in  the  settlement  which  gave 
the  regency  to  Ferdinand,  but  Ximenes,  who  represented  him, 
took  advantage  of  the  situation,  with  his  usual  skill,  to  further 
his  own  ambition,  which  was  to  gain  the  cardinal's  hat  and 
Dcza's  position  as  inquisitor-general.'  For  the  former  of  these 
.'Ferdinand  had  made  application  as  early  as  November  8,  1505, 
and  had  repeated  the  request  October  30,  1506;  it  was  granted 
in  secret  conpi.story,  January  4, 1507,  and  was  published  May  17th.' 
For  the  latter,  the  complaints  of  the  Conversos  afforded  sub- 
stantia! rea^son-s;  we  have  seen  that  C6rdova  had  petitioned  the 
pope  to  commission  Ximcnes  as  its  judge  and  his  appointment 
would  help  to  pacify  the  troubles.     Ferdinand  at  length  recog- 

of  Spanish  Indexes  down  to  the  last  one  in  1790. — Reuseh,  Die  Indices  Libror. 
Ppohlb.,  p.  232.— Indiw  IHtimo,  p.  262. 

'  Zuritft,  Hist,  del  Roy  Hernando,  Lib.  vn,  cap.  xxEx,  xxxiv,  xlii;  Lib.  viu, 
cap.  i,  V. — Villa,  La  Reina  Juana,  pp.  4C2,  463. 

Zurita,  who,  as  an  official  of  the  Suprema,  no  doubt  reflects  the  tradition  of  the 
Inquisition,  aiiys  that  many  murmured  at  seeing  Ferdinand,  to  win  over  Ximenes, 
aacrifioe  Dc2a,  for  the  latter  was  a  moat  notable  prelate,  a  man  of  great,  learning 
and  devoted  to  th«  king's  9er\"ice.  He  has  claims  too  on  our  respect  as  tho 
patron  of  Cohimbuis  befriending  and  encouraging  him  when  disheartened  by  the 
incredulity  of  the  court. — Imug's  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus,  Book  ii,  Chap. 
3,  4;  Book  xviii,  Chap  3. 

'  Correspondence  of  Roja»  (Bolctin,  XX^TII,  440,  457). — Ciacconii  et  Oldoioi 
,  Tit.  Pontif.  Ill,  261. 
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nizfnl  tluil  Deza's  sacrifice  was  inevitable,  ami  the  way  was  made 
easy  for  hiru,  as  he  was  allowed  to  resign.  On  May  18th  Ferdinand 
writes  to  Xiinenea  from  Naples  that  he  had  received  Deza's 
resignation  and  hat!  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  for  him 
the  succession;  he  has  two  requests  to  make — that  he  shall  foster 
piety  and  religion  by  appointing  only  the  best  men  and  that  he 
shall  exercise  t!ie  utmost  care  that  nothing  shall  be  allowed  to 
impair  Deza's  dignity,'  The  commission  as  inquisitor-general 
was  duly  issued  on  June  5,  1507. 

The  hatre<i  excited  by  Lucero  had  been  too  wido-8prcad  and 
the  friends  of  the  prisoners  were  too  powerful  to  be  satiHficd  with 
the  mere  substitution  of  Ximenes  for  Deza,  and  there  was 
evidentlyan  understanding  that  the  matter  was  not  to  be  dropped. 
As  early  as  May  1st,  Peter  Martyr  writes  that  it  is  reported  that 
the  imprisoned  witnesses,  corrupted  by  Lucero,  are  to  be  released 
an<l  that  he  will  expiate  with  due  punishment  his  unprecedented 
crimes.'  Some  such  promise  was  probably  necessary  for  the 
pacification  of  the  land,  but  the  delay  in  its  performance  is 
significant  of  protection  at  tho  fountain-head  of  justice.  It 
assumed  at  first  the  shape  of  an  action  brought  by  the  chapter 
and  city  of  C6rdova  before  the  pope,  charging  Lucero  with  tlie 
evil  wrought  by  his  suborning  some  witnesses  and  compelling 
others  by  punishment  to  testify  that  the  plaintiffs  were  heretics, 
Julius  II  commissioned  Fray  Francisco  de  Mayorga  as  apostolic 
judge  to  try  the  case,  and,  on  October  17,  1507,  he  decreed  that 
Lucero  be  imprisoned  and  held  to  answer  at  law.  Nothing 
further  was  done,  however,  and  the  impatient  citizens  addressed 
a  memorial  to  Queen  Juana,  asking  her  to  send  some  one  to 
inform  himself  about  it  and  repiirt  to  her.*  The  action  of  the 
apostolic  judge  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  mere  formality; 
the  months  passed  away  and  it  was  not  until  May  IS,  1508,  that 
the  Suprema  took  independent  cognizance  of  the  matter,  when 
Ximenes  and  his  colleagues,  except  Aguirre,  all  voted  that 
Lucero  should  be  arrested.*    Peter  Martyr  intimates  more  than 


*  Gotnesii  de  Rebus  gcstis  Frandaci  Ximenti,  fol.  77  (Corcpluti,  1669). 
»  Pet.  Mart.  Epist.,  339. 
'  Archive  dc  la  Catrdral  dn  Toledo,  Cajon  I,  n.  303. 

*  Bibtiotcca  nacioual,  Sccciori  dc  MSS.,  G,  61,  fol.  208. 
The  LicenciaJo  Ortuflo  Ibafiez  de  Aguirre  was  a  ia>inan  whom  Ferdinand 

forced  into  tlie  Suprema  against  the  earnest  resistance  of  its  memben,  probably 
with  the  view  of  screening  Lucero.  He  was  the  ime  damrUe  of  Ferdinand  who 
roTTe^Xfnded  with  bim  confidentially  when  he  wanted  anything  done.  HiiSdelity 


J 
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once  that  numbers  of  the  Suprcma  were  suspected  of  complicity 
with  Lucero  and  assures  us  that  the  Council  did  not  act  without 
thorough  investigation  of  numerous  witnesses  and  interminable 
masses  of  documents,  revealing  an  incredible  accumulation  of 
imposfflble  and  fantastic  accusations  contrived  to  bring  infamy 
on  all  Spain.* 

It  was  apparently  the  first  time  that  an  inquisitor  had  been 
thus  publi<^ly  put  on  trial  for  ofiicial  malfeaRance  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  improved  to  render  the  spectacle  a  solemn  one, 
fitted  not  only  to  satisfy  the  national  interest  felt  in  the  case 
but  to  magnify  the  olfiee  of  the  accused  by  the  scale  of  the 
machinery  employed  to  deal  with  him.  Lucero  was  carried  in 
chains  to  Burgos,  where  the  court  was  in  residence,  and  was 
confined  in  the  castle  under  strict  guard.  Xinienea  assembled 
a  Confjreijndon  Catdlica,  composed  of  twenty-one  members  besides 
himself,  including  a  large  portion  of  the  Royal  Council,  the 
Inquisitor-general  of  Aragon  and  other  inquisitors,  several  l.iishops 
and  various  other  dignitaries — in  shorty  an  inq)Osing  representa- 
tion of  the  piety  and  learning  of  the  land.'  After  numerous 
sessions,  presided  over  by  Xiinenes,  sentence  was  rendered  July 
9, 1508,  and  was  published  August  Ist,  at  Valladolid,  whitlier  the 
;eourt  had  removed,  in  presence  of  Ferdinand  and  his  magnates 

id  a  great  concourse  asspnd)lcd  to  lend  solenniity  to  this  resto- 
ration of  the  honor  of  Castile  and  Andalusia,  which  had  been  so 
deeply  compromised  by  the  pretended  revelations  extorted  by 
Lucero.  This  weighty  verdict  dcclare<l  that  there  were  no 
groumls  for  the  asserted  existence  of  synagogues,  the  preaching 
of  sermons  and  the  assemblies  of  missionaries  of  Judaism  or  for 
the  prosecution  of  those  accused.  The  witnesses — or  rather 
prisoners — were  discharged  and  everything  relating  to  these 
fictitious  crimes  was  ordered  to  be  expunged  from  the  records. 
To  complete  the  vindication  of  the  memory  of  the  victims, 
Ferdinand  ordered  the  rebuilding  of  the  houses  which  had  been 


was  stimulated  with  favors,  an  when  in  December,  1513,  Ferdinand  gave  him  an 
order  on  the  ivcoivpr  of  Seville  for  300,000  mw.  (Arrhivo  dc  Simaneaa,  Inqul- 
aicion.  Lib.  9,  fol.  145).  Las  CatKV),  however,  expresses  a  favorable  opinion  of  lihn 
and  he  n'as  one  of  the  executors  of  Isabella's  testament. — Hist,  de  laa  Indias, 
Lib.  ni,  cap.  138  (Coleccion  de  Documcntoa,  LXVI,  81). 

'  Pot.  Marl.  Episit.,  370,  3S2,  385. 

'  In  contnist  with  these  spectacular  proceedings  was  the  removal,  by  tho 
inquisitor-general  in  1500.  without  even  stating  the  rcaiwmfl,  of  Diego  Fcmdndes 
de  Bonilla,  Inquisitor  of  Extrcmadura. — Llorcntc,  Afialea,  I,  260. 
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torn  flown  under  the  provisions  of  the  canon  law  requiring  the 
destruction  of  the  conventicles  of  heresy.*  By  impUcation,  the 
acquittal  of  the  prisoners  convicted  Lucero,  but  all  this  was 
merely  preliminary  to  his  trial. 

Fertlinanil's  hand  hati  been  forced;  he  had  been  obliged  to 
yield  to  public  opinion,  but  his  resolve  was  inflexible  to  undo 
as  far  as  he  could  the  results  reached  by  Ximenes.  In  October 
he  visited  C6r<iova,  where  he  rewarded  some  oflicials  of  the 
tribunal  by  grantJi  out  of  the  confiscated  estates,  which  should 
have  been  restored  when  the  proceedings  were  annulled.  It  ia 
true  that  the  judge  of  confiscations,  Licenciado  Simancas,  was 
suspended,  but  in  November,  1509,  he  was  orderetl  to  resume 
his  functions  and  to  act  as  he  had  formerly  done.  We  happen 
to  know  that,  in  1513,  the  house  of  the  unf<.>rtunate  Baehiller 
Me[nbre(]ue  was  still  in  posses^sion  of  the  Inquisition.  There  was 
no  relief  for  those  who  had  suffered.  When  the  new  inquisitor, 
Diego  L6pez  de  CorteganOj  Archdeacon  of  Seville,  revoked  Lu- 
cero's  sentence  on  the  Licenoiaflo  Daza,  who  had  been  penanced 
and  his  property  confiscated,  the  purchasers  who  had  bought 
it  complained  to  Ferdinand  and  he  expressed  his  wrath  by 
promptly  dismissing  the  inquisitor  and  ordering  all  the  papers 
in  the  case  to  be  sent  to  the  Suprema  for  review  and  action. 
The  vacancy  thus  created  was  not  easy  to  fill,  for  when,  in 
September,  1509,  Ferdinand  offered  the  piaee  to  Alonso  de 
Mariana  he  decUned,  saying  that  it  would  kiU  hira,  but  he  agreed 
to  take  the  tribunal  of  Toledo,  and  it  was  not  until  February, 
1510,  that  the  Licenciado  Mondragon  was  transferred  from  i 
\'alladolid  to  take  Cortegano's  place.  In  fact,  the  interests' 
involved  in  the  confiscations  were  too  many  and  too  powerful 
for  the  ^^ct^nls  to  obtain  justice.  Martin  Alonso  Conchina  had 
been  condemned  by  Lucero  to  reconciliation  and  confiscation; 
when  the  pressure  was  removed  he  revoked  his  confession  as 
having  been  extorted  by  threats  and  fear,  wliereupon  the  con- 
fiscated property  was  placed  in  setiuestration  awaiting  the  result. 


'  Pet.  Mart.  Epiat..  393— Lbrentc,  Memorifl  hiat^rica,  p.  145  (Madrid,  1812). 
^Llorcntc,  AilaJes,  I,  350.— Gomesii  de  Rcbtu  F.  Ximotiii,  lol,  77. — Lorcnxo  de 
Fadilttt  (Colwjioii  de  Documcutos,  VIII,  154). 

Llorcntc's  aecount  of  the  proceedings  at  V&lkdoUd  is  drawn  rrom  Brava's 
"Cat-filogo  de  lo8  Obi«poa  de  CArtlova"  (C6rdova,  1778).  It  is  perhaps  worth 
pemnrkinK  tliat,  in  my  copy  of  that  work,  the  elieet  ooDtainiiig  these  passages  is 
lacking — probably  owing  to  inquisitorial  censorship. 
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Unluckily  for  him  one  of  the  items,  a  grouml-rent  of  9000  mra. 
ayear  hat!  beeu  given, in  April,  1506,  to  the  uirjirincipkHl  seerelary 
Calcena,  with  the  result  that  one  of  the  new  inquisitors,  Andr^ 
Sdnehez  de  Tortiueniada,  promptly  arrested  Conchina,  tried  him 
again,  convicted  him  anrl  sentenced  him  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, BO  that  the  confiscation  held  good  and  the  ground-rent, 
with  all  arrears,  was  confirmed  to  Calcena  by  a  royal  c^dula  of 
December  23,  1509.  There  seems  to  have  still  been  some  obstacle 
to  this  reaction  in  the  episcopal  Ordinary,  Franci.^co  de  Simancas, 
Archdeacon  itf  Cordova  for,  in  February,  1510,  FertUnantl  wrote 
to  the  bishop  thai,  without  letting  it  be  known  that  the  order 
came  from  the  king,  he  must  be  replaced  with  some  one  zealous 
for  the  furtherance  of  justice  and,  a  month  later,  this  command 
was  peremptorily  repeated.  It  is  true  that  the  extravagant 
wickedness  of  Lucero  was  scarce  to  be  dreaded,  but,  with  a 
tribunal  reconstructed  under  such  auspices,  the  people  of  Cordova 
could  not  hope  for  justice  tempered  with  mercy  and  its  pro- 
ductive activity  is  evidenced  by  the  large  drafts  made,  in  1510, 
on  its  receiver  of  confiscations.  We  may  assume  that  Ximenea 
looked  on  this  with  disfavor  for,  in  a  letter  to  Ferdinand,  after 
his  return  from  the  expedition  to  Oran  in  1509,  he  supplicates 
that  the  decision  of  the  Congregation  be  maintained  for  he  has 
never  infringed  it  and  never  intends  to  do  so.' 

As  for  the  author  of  the  evil,  Lucero  himself,  he  was  sent  in 
chains  to  Burgos  with  some  of  his  accoippUces.  Xinienes,  as 
inquisitor-general,  had  full  power,  as  we  have  seen,  to  dismiss 
and  punish  them  but,  for  some  occult  reason^  a  papal  commission 
for  their  trial  was  applied  for.  This  caused  tielay  under  which 
Ferdinand  chafed,  for  he  wrote,  September  30,  1509,  to  his 
ambassador  complaining  that  it  caused  great  inconvenience  and 
ordering  him  to  urge  the  pope  to  issue  it  at  once  so  that  it  could 
be  sent  by  the  first  courier.'  When  it  came,  it  empowered  the 
Suprcma  to  try  the  case  and  Fertlinand,  who  warmly  espoused 
I.ucero's  cause,  expressed  his  feelings  unequivocally  in  a  letter 
of  April  7,  1510 — "the  prisoners  say  that  they  have  been  long 
in  prison  and  those  who  informed  against  them  have  gone  to 
Portugal  or  other  parts,  and  others  have  been  burnt  or  penanced 

»  Archive  do  Simoncn*.  Inquipicion,  Libro  3,  fol.  12,  13,  21,  31,  32,  33,  41,  42, 
3,  4S,  SS,  01,  62,  72,  80,  86,  130;  Lib.  9,  fol.  146;  Patronato  Real,  LiquisicioD, 
%.  doico,  fol.  33. 
■  Ibidem,  Libra  3,  fol.  23. 
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as  heretics,  showing  clearly  that  they  testified  falsely,  and  they 
aupplicate  me  to  provide  that  their  trial  be  by  inquisitorial  and 
not  by  acciisatorijil  process,  so  (Imt  they  shall  not  be  exposed 
to  greater  infamy  than  hitherto  by  dead  or  perjured  witnesses, 
especially  as  the  law  proWdes  that  the  trial  be  summary  and 
directed  only  to  reach  the  truth.  There  is  great  c()mi)assion  for 
their  long  iniprisoniiienl  and  suiTering^  wherefore  I  beg  and 
charge  you  to  look  well  into  the  matter  and  treat  it  conscien- 
tioudy  and  with  diligence  for  its  speetly  termination,  with  wliich 
I  shall  be  well  pleased."* 

In  sjjite  of  this  urgency  the  trial  dragged  on,  much  delay  being 
caused  by  the  diffirulty  of  finding  an  advocate  willing  to  under- 
take Lncero's  defrnen.  The  Suprenia  sdectfd  the  Uachiller  de  la 
Torre,  but  he  declined  to  serve  and  Fertlinand,  on  May  16th, 
expressed  his  fear  that  no  one  would  assume  the  duly.  July  l^h 
he  writes  thai  Lueero  complains  that  he  still  lias  no  counsel  and 
he  suggests  that,  if  none  of  the  lawyers  of  the  royal  court  can  be 
trusted,  Doctor  Juan  de  Orduna  of  Valladolid  be  callwl  in  and 
his  fees  be  paid  by  the  Inquisition.  The  suggestion  was  adopted 
and,  on  August  20th,  Ferdinand  wi-ote  personally  to  Ordufia 
ordering  him  to  take  charge  of  the  defence  and  see  that  Lueero 
suffereil  no  wrong,  and  at,  the  same  lime,  he  wrote  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Valladolitl  to  give  Orduna  the  requisite  leave  of  absence. 
Under  this  royal  pressure,  and  considering  that  the  ailverse 
witnesses  had  been  largely  burnt  or  frightened  into  flight,  it  is 
perhaps  rather  creditable  to  the  Suprema  that  it  ventured  to 
dismiss  Lueero,  without  inflicting  further  punishment  on  him. 
He  retired  to  the  Seville  canonry,  which  he  liad  acquired  by  the 
ruin  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Castro,  and  there  he  ended  his  daj's 
in  peace.  lu  1514,  Fertlinand  manifested  his  undiminished 
sympathy  by  a  gift  of  15,000  mrs,  to  Juan  Carrasco,  the  former 
portero  of  the  tribunal  of  C6rdova,  to  indemnify  him  for  losses 
and  sufferings  whicli  he  claimed  to  have  endure<l  in  the  rising 
of  150(>.'  Yet  before  we  utterly  condemn  him  for  his  share  in 
this  nefarious  business  we  should  make  allowance  for  the  influence 
of  Lucero's  accomplice,  his  secretary  Calcena,  who  was  alwayaj 
at  hand  to  poison  his  mind  and  draft  his  letters.  To  the  same 
malign  obsession  may  doubtless  also  be  attribute<!  an  order  of 
Charles  V,  in  1519,  requiring  the  C6rdovan  authorities  to  bestow 

*  Archivo  dc  Simancos,  Inquisicion,  Lihro  3,  fol.  81. 

»  Ibidem,  fol.  90,  106,  US,  119,  375.— Gomesii  de  Ilebiis  Xiraenii,  fol.  77. 
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the  first  vacant  scrivenersliip  ou  Diego  Marino,  wlio  had  been 
Lucero's  notary.* 

That  Lucero  was  an  exceptional  monster  may  well  be  admitted, 
but  when  such  wickedness  could  be  safely  perpetrated  for  years 
and  only  be  exposed  and  ended  through  the  accidental  inter- 
vention of  Philip  and  Juana,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the 
temptations  of  secrecy  and  irresponsibility  rendered  frightful 
abuses,  if  not  universal  at  least  frequent.  The  brief  reign  of 
Philip  led  other  sorely  vexed  comnmullies  to  appeal  to  the 
sovereigns  for  relief,  and  some  of  their  memorials  have  been 
preser\'cd.  One  from  Jaen  relates  that  the  tribunal  of  that  city 
procured  from  Lucero  a  useful  ^^'itness  whom  for  five  years  he 
had  kept  in  the  prison  of  Cordova  to  swear  to  what  was  wanted. 
His  name  was  Diego  dc  Algcciras  and,  if  the  petitioners  are  to 
be  believed,  he  was,  in  addition  to  being  a  perjurer,  a  drunkard, 
a  gambler,  a  forger  and  a  clipper  of  coins.  This  worthy  waa 
brought  to  Jaen  and  performed  his  functions  so  satisfactorily 
that  the  wealthiest  Converses  were  soon  imprisoned.  Two 
hundred  wretches  crowded  the  filthy  gaol  and  it  was  requisite 
to  forbid  the  rest  of  the  Converses  from  leaving  the  city  without 
a  license.  With  Diego's  assistance  and  the  free  use  of  tortme, 
on  both  accused  and  witnesses,  it  was  not  diflicuU  to  obtain 
whatever  evidence  was  desiretl.  The  notary  of  the  tribunal, 
Antonio  de  Burcena,  was  especially  successful  in  tliis.  On  one 
occasion  he  locked  a  young  girl  of  fifteen  in  a  room,  stripped 
her  naked  and  scourged  her  until  she  consented  to  bear  testimony 
against  her  mother.  A  prisoner  was  carried  in  a  chair  to  the 
auto  de  fe  with  his  feet  burnt  to  the  bone;  he  and  his  wife  were 
burnt  alive  and  then  two  of  their  slaves  were  imprisoned  and 
forced  to  give  such  evidence  as  was  necessary  to  justify  the 
execution.  The  cells  in  which  the  unfortunates  were  confined 
in  heavy  chains  were  narrow,  dark,  humid,  filthy  and  overrun 
with  vermin,  wliile  their  sequestrated  property  was  squandered 
by  the  officials,  so  that  they  nearly  starved  in  prison  wliile  their 
helpless  children  starved  outside.  Granting  tiiat  there  may  be 
exaggeration  in  this,  the  solid  substratum  of  truth  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  the  petitioners  only  asketl  that  the  tribunal  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Bishop  of  Jaen — that  bishop  being 
Alfonso  Suiirez  de  Fuentelsaz,  one  of  Torquemada's  inquisitors, 

*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Libra  9,  fol.  26. 
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who  had  risen  to  be  a  colleague  of  Deza.  He  had  not  been  a 
merciful  judge,  as  many  of  his  sentences  attest,  yet  the  miserable 
Conversos  of  Jaen  were  ready  to  fly  to  him  for  relief.* 

A  memorial  from  Arjona,  a  considerable  town  near  Jaen, 
illustrates  a  different  phase  of  the  subject.  It  relates  that  a 
certain  Alvaro  de  Escalera  of  that  place  conspired  with  other 
evil  men  to  report  to  the  inquisitors  of  Jaen  that  there  were 
numerous  heretics  in  Arjona,  so  that  when  confiscations  came 
to  be  sold  they  could  buy  the  property  cheap.  In  due  time  an 
inquisitor  came  with  the  notary  Barcena.  No  Term  of  Grace 
was  given,  but  the  Edict  of  Faith  was  published,  frightening  the 
inhabitants  with  its  fulminations  unless  they  testified  against 
their  neighbors.  Then  a  Dominican  preached  a  fiery  sermon  to 
the  effect  that  all  Conversos  were  really  Jews,  whom  it  was  the 
duty  of  Christians  to  destroy.  The  inquisitors  then  sent  for  the 
slaves  of  the  Conversos,  promising  them  liberty  if  they  would 
testify  against  their  masters  and  assuring  them  of  secrecy.  The 
notary  followed  by  traversing  the  town  vnih  Escalera  and  his 
friends,  proclaiming  that  there  was  a  fine  of  ten  reales  on  all 
who  would  not  come  forward  with  testimony,  and  the  exaction 
of  the  fine  from  a  number  had  a  quickening  influence  on  the 
memories  of  others.  Then  a  house  to  house  canvass  was  made 
for  evidence;  the  women  were  told  that  it  was  impossible  that 
they  should  not  know  the  Jewish  tendencies  of  their  neighbors; 
they  could  give  what  evidence  they  pleased  for  their  names 
would  not  be  divulged;  they  were  not  obliged  to  prove  it,  for 
the  accused  had  to  disprove  it.  Those  who  would  not  talk  were 
threatened  that  they  would  be  carried  to  Jaen  and  made  to 
accuse  thoir  neighbors,  and,  in  fact,  a  number  were  taken  and 
compelled  to  give  evidence  in  prison.  Then  the  inqui-sitors 
departed  with  the  accumulated  testimony;  there  was  peace  in 
Arjona  for  three  months  and  the  Conversos  recovered  from 
their  fright.  Suddenly  one  night  there  arrived  the  notary,  the 
receiver  and  some  officials;  they  quietly  aroused  the  regidorea 
and  alcaldes  and  made  them  collect  a  force  of  armed  men  who 
were  stationed  to  guard  the  walls  and  gates.  When  morning 
came  the  work  of  arresting  the  suspects  was  commenced;  their 
property  was  sequestrated,  their  houses  locked  and  their  children 
were  turned  into  the  street,  while  the  officials  carried  off  their 
prisoners,  who  were  thrust  into  the  already  crowded  gaol  of 

*  Arcbivo  de  Sixnancaa,  Patronato  Keal,  Inquiaicioii,  Leg.  linico,  fol.  43. 
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Jaen.    The  confiscations  were  auctioned  off  antl  those  wl 
plotted  the  raid  had  ample  opportunity  of  speculating  in  bar* 
gains.' 

Still  other  methods  are  detailed  in  a  memorial  from  Llerena, 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  older  tribunals  with  jurii^diction  over 
Extremadura.  It  stated  that  for  many  years  the  Inquisition 
there  had  found  little  or  notiiing  to  do,  until  there  came  a  new 
judge,  the  Lieeuciado  Bravo.  He  was  a  native  of  Fregenal,  a 
town  of  the  province,  where  he  had  bitter  law-suits  and  active 
enmities;  he  had  had  two  months'  training  under  Lucero  at 
C6rdova  and  he  came  armed  with  ample  e^^dence  gathered 
there.  On  his  arrival,  without  waiting  for  formalities  or  further 
testimony,  he  maile  a  large  number  of  arrests  and  sent  to  Badajoz 
where  lie  seized  forty  more  and  brought  them  to  Llerena.  They 
were  mostly  men  of  wealth  whose  fortunes  were  attractive  objects 
of  spoliation,  and  Bravo  took  care  of  his  kindred  by  appointing 
them  to  positions  in  which  they  could  appropriate  nmch  of  the 
sequestrated  property.  The  treatment  of  the  prisoners  was  most 
brutal,  ami  when  his  colleague,  Inquisitor  Villart,  who  was  not 
wholly  devoid  of  compassion,  was  overheard  remonstrating  with 
lum  and  saying  that  the  death  of  the  captives  would  be  on  thdr 
souls,  Bravo  told  him  to  hold  his  peace,  for  he  who  had  placed 
him  there  desired  that  they  should  all  die  off,  one  by  one.  The 
petitioners  were  quite  willing  to  be  remitted  to  the  tribunal  of 
Seville  or  to  have  judges  who  would  punish  the  guilty  and  dis- 
charge the  innocent,  but  they  earnestly  begged,  by  the  Passion 
of  Christ,  that  they  should  not  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  Inquisitor- 
general  Deza.  Orders,  they  said,  had  been  given  to  him  to 
mitigate  in  some  degree  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Jaen, 
which  he  suppressed  and  replaced  with  instructions  to  execute 
justice.  What  this  meant  we  may  gather  from  a  last  despairing 
appeal,  by  the  friends  of  the  prisoners  of  Jaen,  to  Queen  Juana; 
a  junta  of  lawyers,  they  said,  had  been  assembled,  a  scaffold  of 
immense  proportions  was  under  construction;  their  only  hope 

■    was  in  her  and  they  entreated  her  to  orfler  that  no  auto  de  fe 
be  held  until  impartial  persons  should  ascertain  the  truth  as  to 
the  miserable  captives.'    Juana  was  in  no  con<lition  to  respond 
I        to  this  agonized  prayer,  and  we  may  safely  assume  that  greed 
H   and  cruelty  claimed  their  victims.     These  glimpses  into  the 
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I  Archivo  de  Simancan,  Patronato  Real,  Inquidcion,  Leg.  ilaico,  C<A.  4!&. 
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methods  of  tho  tribunals  elucidate  the  statements  of  the  Capitan 
Avora  as  to  the  desolatioD  spread  over  the  land  by  the  Inqui* 
edtion. 


n 


It  would  seem  that  these  fearful  abuses  were  creating  a  general 
feeling  of  hostUity  to  the  institution  and  its  officials,  for  Ferdinand 
deemed  it  necessary  to  issue  a  proclamation,  January  19,  1510, 
calling  upon  all  ofKcials,  gentlemen  anrl  good  citizens  to  furnish 
inquisitors  and  their  subordinates  with  lodgings  and  supplies  at 
current  prices  anrl  not  to  maltreat  or  assail  them,  under  penalty 
of  50,000  maraveihs  and  punishment  at  the  royal  discretion, 
A  month  later,  February  22d,  we  find  him  writing  to  the  constable 
of  Castile  that  inquisitors  are  to  visit  the  districts  of  Burgos 
and  Calahorra,  and  he  asks  the  constable  to  give  orders  that  they 
may  not  be  impeded.  Somewhat  similar  instructions  he  gave 
in  March  to  the  provisor  and  corregidor  of  Cuenca,  when  the 
inquisitors  of  Cartagena  were  preparing  to  visit  that  portion  of 
their  cUstrict,  as  though  these  special  interpositions  of  the  royal 
power  were  requisite  to  ensure  their  comfort  and  safety  in  the 
discharge  of  their  regular  duties.  Even  these  were  sometiuiea 
inefifectual  as  was  experienced,  in  1515,  by  the  inquisitor  Paradinas 
of  Cartagena,  who,  while  ritUng  on  his  mule  in  the  streets  of 
Murcia,  was  set  upon,  stabbed  and  would  have  been  killed  but 
for  assistance,  while  the  assassins  escaped,  calling  forth  from 
Ferdinand  the  most  emphatic  orders  for  their  arrest  and  trial.* 

Yet,  however  rudely  the  Inquisition  may  have  been  shaken, 
it  was  too  firndy  rooted  in  the  convictions  of  the  period  and  too 
energetically  supported  by  Ferdinand  to  be  either  destroyed  or 
essentially   reformed.     When  he   dieil,   January   23,    1516,    his 
testament,  executed  the  day  previous,  Iwd  strenuous  injunctions 
on  his  grandson  and  succes-sor  Charles  V — "As  all  other  virtues  are 
nothing  without  faith,  by  which  and  in  which  we  are  saved,  wej 
command  the  said  illustrious  prince,  our  grandson,  to  be  alway^H 
zealous  in  dofeiuling  and  exalting  the  Catholic  faith  and  that  he" 
wd,  defend  and  favor  the  Church  of  God  and  labor,  with  all  his 
strength,  to  destroy  and  extirpate  heresy  from  our  kingdoms 
and  lordships,  selecting  and  appointing  throughout  them  ministers, 
God-fearing  and  of  good  conscience,  who  will  conduct  tlie  Inqui- 
fiition  justly  and  properly,  for  the  service  of  God  and  the  exaltar 


'  Ardiiro  de  Simancsa,  Inquisicionj  Libro  3,  fol.  47,  49,  63,  70,  329, 
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tion  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  who  will  also  have  great  zeal  for 
the  destruction  of  the  sect  of  Mahomet.'" 

With  Ilia  death,  <luring  the  abaence  of  his  successor,  the 
governing  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  Inquisitor-general 
Ximenes.  From  the  papal  brief  of  August  18,  1509,  alluded  to 
above  (p.  178),  we  may  infer  that  he  had  already  endeavored  to 
effect  a  partial  reform,  by  dismissing  some  of  the  more  obnoxious 
inquifiitors,  and  he  now  made  use  of  his  authority  to  strike  at 
those  who  had  hitherto  been  beyond  his  reach.  Aguirre  was  one 
of  these  and  another  was  the  mercenary  Calcena,  concerning 
whom  he  wrote  to  Charles,  December,  1516,  that  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  in  future  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Inquisition 
in  view  of  their  foul  excesses.  Another  removal,  of  which  we 
chance  to  have  cognizance,  was  that  of  Juan  Ortiz  <Ie  Zarate, 
the  secretary  of  the  Snprenta.  Whatever  were  the  failings  of 
the  inflexible  Ximenes,  pecuniary  corruption  was  abhorrent  to 
him  and,  during  the  short  term  of  his  supremacy  in  Castile,  we 
may  feel  assured  that  he  showed  no  mercy  to  those  who  sought 
to  coin  into  money  the  blood  of  the  Converses.'  With  his  death, 
however,  came  a  speedy  return  to  the  bad  old  ways.  Adrian  of 
Utrecht,  though  welJ-inlciitioned,  was  weak  and  confiding. 
When  appointed  Inquisilur-general  of  Aragoii,  he  hatl  made 
Calcena,  February  12,  1517,  secretary  of  that  Suprema  and, 
after  the  death  of  Ximenes  we  fmd  Calcena  acting,  in  1518,  as 
royal  secretary  of  the  reunited  Iniiuisition,  a  position  which  he 
shared  with  Ugo  de  Urries,  Lord  of  Ayerbe,  another  appointee 
of  Adrian's,  who  long  retained  that  jx>sition  under  Charles  V. 
Aguirre  had  the  same  good  fortune,  having  been  appointed  by 
Adrian  to  membership  in  the  Suprema  of  Aragon  and  resuming 
his  position  in  the  reunited  Inqiusition  after  the  death  of  Ximenes. 
His  name  occurs  as  signed  to  documents  as  late  as  1546,  when 
he  seems  to  be  the  senior  member.' 

Ferdinand's  iiy^ng,  exhortation  to  his  grand-son  was  needed. 
Charles  V,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  was  as  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  potter,  surrounded  by  grasping  Flemish  favorites,  whose  sole 
object,  as  far  as  concerned  Spain,  was  to  sell  their  influence  to 


'  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Eapafla,  T.  IX,  Append,  p.  Ivi  (Valencia,  1790). 

'  Gomeoi  de  Rebus  ».  Ximeoii,  foL  173.— Cartaa  de  JimoDes,  p.  190  (Madrid, 
1807). 

*  Arehivo  de  Simancas.  Inquuricion,  Libro  3,  fol.  448;  Lihro  4,  foL  143,  162; 
Ubro  9.  pa**im;  Libra  920,  fol.  76,  166;  Libra  940,  fol.  59. 
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the  highest  bidder.  During  the  inler\al  before  his  coming  to 
take  possession  of  his  new  dominions,  he  fluctuated  in  accordance 
with  the  pressure  which  happened  momentarily  to  be  strongest. 
The  Spaniards  who  came  to  his  court  gave  fearful  accounts  of 
the  Inquisition,  which  they  said  was  ruining  Spain,  and  we  are 
told  that  his  counsellors  were  mostly  Conversos  who  had  obtained 
their  positions  by  purchase.*  In  his  prologue  to  his  subsequent 
abortive  project  of  reform,  Charles  says  that  while  in  Flanders 
he  received  many  complaints  about  the  loquLsition,  which  he 
submitted  to  famous  men  of  learning  and  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  his  proposed  action  was  in  accordanoe  with  their 
advice.'  Ximenes  was  alive  to  the  danger  and  it  was  doubtless 
by  his  impulsion  that  the  Council  of  Castile  wrote  to  Charles 
that  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  and  the  maintenance  of  his 
authority  depended  on  his  support  of  the  Inquisition.'  A  more 
adroit  manteuvre  was  the  advantage  which  he  took  of  the  death, 
June  1,  1510,  of  Bishop  Mercader,  Inquisitor-general  of  Aragon. 
It  would  probably  not  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  have  re- 
united the  Inquisitions  of  the  two  crowns  under  his  own  headship, 
but  he  took  the  more  politic  course  of  urging  Charles  to  nominate 
his  old  tutor,  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  then  in  Spain,  as  liis  repre- 
sentative, and  to  secure  for  him  the  succession  to  Mercader's 
see  of  Tortosa.  Charles  willingly  followed  the  advice;  July  30th 
he  replied  that  in  accordance  with  it  he  had  written  to  Rome 
for  the  commission;  November  14th  Pope  Leo  commisaoned 
Adrian  as  Inquisitor-general  of  Aragon,  and  we  shall  see  here- 
after how  complete  was  the  ascendancy  which  he  exercised  over 
Charles  in  favor  of  the  Holy  OfRce.* 

Meanwhile  Charles  continued  to  vacillate.  At  one  time  he 
proposed  to  banish  from  his  court  all  those  of  Jewish  blood,  and 
sent  a  list  of  names  in  cypher  with  instructions  to  report  their 
genealogies,  to  which  the  Suprema  of  Aragon  replied,  October 
27,  1516,  with  part  of  the  information,  promising  to  furnish  the 
rest  and  expressing  great  gratification  at  his  promises  of  aid  and 
support  in  all  things."    Then  there  came  a  rumor  that  he  proposed 

*  Bergenroth,  Spanish  State  Papers,  11,  281. — Cartas  de  tos  Secretarios  de 
Cisneros,  p.  20i)  (Madrid,   IS76). 

'  Archivo  df  .Siniftiiraji,  Tnqui«ician,  Libro  13,  fol.  68. 
»  Ibidem.  Libro  21,  fol.   111. 

*  Llorcnte,  AOalcs,  IT,  D4.— Cartas  del  Cardcnal  JimeneB,  p.  115. — Garbard, 
Correspoitdancc  de  Cliurlcs-Quint  avoc  Adrinn  VI,  p.  235  (BnixeUes    1869), 

*  Archivo  d<-  HiinanCAii,  Inquisicioii,  IJbm  921,  fol.  33. 
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to  abolish  the  suppression  of  the  names  of  witnesses^  which  was 
one  of  the  crowning  atrocities  of  inquisitorial  procedure.  For 
this  there  must  have  been  some  foundation  for,  March  11,  1517, 
Ximenea  sent  to  Ms  secretary  Ayala  a  commission  as  procurator 
of  the  Inquisition  at  Charles's  court,  with  full  power  to  resist 
any  attempt  to  restrict  or  impede  it,  and  he  followed  this,  March 
17th,  with  a  letter  to  Charles,  more  vigorous  than  courtly,  telling 
him  that  such  a  measure  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  Inqui- 
sition and  would  cover  his  name  with  infamy:  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  when  in  straits  for  money  during  the  war  with  Granada, 
had  refused  1,200,000  ducats  for  such  a  concession,  and  Ferdinand 
bad  subsequently  rejected  an  ofTer  of  400,000.* 

It  can  readily  be  imagined  that,  in  spite  of  the  character  (rf 
Ximencs,  the  death  of  Ferdinand  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
views  of  the  distant  sovereign  had  sensibly  diminished  the  awe 
felt  for  the  Inquisition.  There  is  an  indication  of  this  in  a  com- 
plaint made  by  the  Suprema,  in  September,  1517,  that,  when  it 
moved  with  the  court  from  place  to  place,  the  alcaldes  of  the 
palace  refused  to  furnish  mules  and  wagons  to  transport  its 
books  and  papers  and  personnel,  or,  at  most,  only  did  so  after 
all  the  other  departments  of  the  government  had  been  supplied.* 
There  is  significance  also  in  a  tumult  occurring  in  Orihuela,  in 
1517,  when  the  inquisitors  of  Cartagena  made  a  visitation  there, 
obliging  the  Licenciado  Salvatierra  to  invoke  the  royal  inter- 
vention.' The  Converses,  though  decimated  and  impoverished, 
still  had  money  and  influence  and  the  abuses  which  Ximenee 
had  not  been  able  to  era<licate  still  excited  hostiUty.  When 
Cliarlea,  after  his  arrival  in  Spain,  in  September,  1517,  held  his 
first  C6rtes  at  Valladolid  in  1518,  the  deputies  petitioned  him  to 
take  such  order  that  justice  should  be  done  by  the  Inquisition, 
80  that  the  wicked  alone  should  be  punished  and  the  innocent 
not  suffer;  that  the  canons  and  the  common  law  should  be 
observed;  that  the  inquisitors  should  be  of  gentle  biood,  of  good 
conscience  and  repute  and  of  the  age  required  by  law,  and, 
finally,  that  episcopal  Ordinaries  should  be  judges  in  conformity 
Trith  justice.*  Although  drawn  in  general  terms  this  formal 
complaint  indicates  that  the  people  felt  the  Holy  Office  to  be 
an  engine  of  oppression,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  private  ends 


k 


Ibidem,  Lihro  4,  fal.  05;  Libra  921,  fol.  46. 
'  Ibidem.  Libro  5.  M.  17.  ■  Ibidem,  Libro  10,  fol.  60. 

*  C6rtes  de  los  antiguoe  R«inoe  de  L«on  y  de  CastUla,  IV,  272. 
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of  thr  officials,  to  the  disregard  of  law  and  juHtice.  Charles  made 
reply  that  he  would  consult  learned  and  saintly  men,  with  whose 
advice  he  would  bo  provide  that  injustice  should  cease  and 
meanwliile  he  would  receive  memorials  as  to  abuses  and  projects 
of  reform.  The  deputies  made  liable  to  give  him  ample  informa- 
tion as  to  the  tribulations  of  his  subjects  and  the  injury  resulting 
to  !iis  dominions,  and  the  outcome  of  the  consultations  of  his 
advisers  was  a  series  of  instructions  to  the  officials  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion wliich,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  have  deprived  the  Holy 
Office  of  much  of  it.s  efficiency  for  persecution  as  well  as  of  its 
capacity  for  injustice.  Peter  Mart>T  tolls  us  that  the  New 
Christians,  to  procure  this,  gave  to  the  high  chancellor,  Jean  le 
Sauvage,  who  was  a  thoroughly  corrupt  man,  ten  thousand 
ducats  in  hand,  ^^ith  a  promise  of  ten  thousand  more  when  it 
shoulrl  go  into  effect,  but  that,  fortunately  for  the  Inquisition, 
he  fell  sick  towards  the  en<i  of  May  and  dietl  early  in  July.*  The 
Instructions  had  been  finally  engrossed  and  lacked  only  the 
signatures;  they  were  drawn  in  the  names  of  Charles  and  Juana 
and  were  addressed  not  only  to  the  officials  of  the  Inquisition 
but  to  those  of  the  stAte  and  secular  justice,  but  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  them,  for  the  new  chancellor,  Merctirino  di  Gat- 
tinara,  was  a  man  of  thfferent  stamp,  and  Charles  as  yet  was 
swayed  by  the  influencre^s  surrounding  him.  The  elaborate 
project  is  therefore  of  no  interest  except  as  an  acknowledgement, 
in  its  provisions  for  procedure,  of  the  iniquity  of  the  inquisitorial 
process  as  we  shall  see  it  hereafter,  and,  in  its  prohibitory  clauses, 
that  existing  abuses  exaggerated  in  every  way  the  capacity  for 
evil  of  the  system  as  practised.  Thus  it  prohibited  that  the 
salaries  of  the  inquisitors  should  be  depomlent  on  the  confisca- 
tions and  fines  which  they  pronounce*!,  or  that  grants  should  be 
made  to  them  from  confiscateii  property  or  benefices  of  those 
whom  they  condemneil,  or  that  se<|uestrated  property  should  be 
granted  away  before  the  condenmation  of  its  owners;  that 
inquisitors  and  officials  abusing  their  positions  should  be  merely 
transferred  to  other  places  instead  of  being  duly  punished;  that 
those  who  complained  of  the  tribunals  should  be  arrested  and 
maltreated;  that  those  who  appealed  to  the  Suprema  shotjld  be 


'  Pot.  Mart.  Epiatt.,  620.  622. 

La0  Ooaas  however  gives  to  le  Sau\-age  the  highe<rt  character  for  intelllgcDoe 
and  rectitude.  He  nlao  speaks  highly  of  GaUinara.— Hist,  de  las  Indios,  Lib.  Ill, 
cap.  99,  103,  130  <Co!eccion  de  Docuinentos^  LXV,  366,  388;  LXVI,  35). 
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maltreated;  that  inquiators  shoiJd  give  information  to  those 
seeking  grants  as  to  the  property  of  prisoners  still  under  trial; 
that  prisoners  under  trial  shoukl  be  debarred  from  hearing  mass 
and  rccciWng  the  sacraments;  that  those  condemned  to  perpetual 
prison  should  be  allowed  to  die  of  starvation.'  The  general  tenor 
of  these  provisions  indicate  clearly  what  a  tremendous  stimulus 
to  persecution  and  injustice  was  confisealion  as  a  punishment 
of  heresy,  how  the  whole  business  of  the  Inquisition  was  degraded 
from  its  ostensible  purpose  of  purifying  the  faith  into  a  vile 
system  of  spoliation,  and  how  those  engaged  in  it  were  inevitably 
vitiated  by  the  tempting  opportunity  of  filthy  gains. 

Although  Charles,  on  the  death  of  his  chancellor,  dropped  the 
proposed  reform,  he  seems  to  have  recognized  the  existence  of 
these  evils.  Wlien  Ms  Inquisitor-general,  CartUnal  Adrian,  was 
elevated  to  the  papacy  in  1522,  he  sent  from  Flanders  his 
chamberlain  La  Chaulx  to  congratulate  him  before  he  should 
leave  Spain,  and  among  the  envoy's  instructions  was  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  should  be  carefid  in  his  appointments  and  pro- 
vide proper  means  to  prevent  the  Inquisition  from  punishing  the 
innocent  and  its  officials  from  thinking  more  about  the  property 
of  the  conrlemned  than  the  salvation  of  their  souls — a  pious 
^\*ish  but  perfectly  futile  so  long  as  the  methods  of  the  institution 
were  unchanged,  and  its  expt^nses  were  to  be  met  and  its  officials 
enriched  by  fines  and  confiscations.' 

The  sufferers  had  long  recognized  this  ami  offers  had  more  than 
once  been  vainly  matle  to  Ferdinand  to  compound  for  the  royal 
right  of  confiscation — offers  of  which  we  know  no  details.  With 
the  failure  of  the  comprehensive  scheme  of  reform,  this  plan  was 
revived  and,  before  Charles  left  Spain,  May  21,  1620,  to  assume 
the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans,  a  formal  proposition  was  made 
to  hirn  to  the  effect  that  if  justice  should  be  secured  in  the  Inquisi- 
tion, by  appointing  judges  free  from  suspicion  who  should  observe 
the  law,  so  that  the  innocent  might  live  secure  and  the  wicked 
be  punished  and  the  papal  orrlinances  bo  obeyed,  there  were 
persons  who  would  dare  to  serve  him  as  follows.  Considering 
that  greed  is  the  parent  of  all  evils;  that  it  is  the  law  of  the 
Partidas  that  the  property  of  those  having  CathoUc  children 
should  not  be  confiscated'  and  further  that  the  royal  treasury 

'  Ardiivo  do  Simnncan,  Inquisicion,  Libro  13,  fol.  68-73. 

»  C.  V.  HOfler,  Papst  Adrian  VI.  p.  144  (Wicn.  1880). 

'  This  it  relber  tusumi!^  than  expressed  in  Part,  vn,  Tit,  xxvi,  ley  3 
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derived  very  little  profit  from  the  confiscations,  as  they  were  all 
consumed  in  the  salaries  and  costs  of  the  Judges  and  receivers 
who  enriched  themselves,  his  Majesty  could  well  benefit  himself 
by  a  composition  and  sale  of  all  his  rights  therein,  for  himself  and 
his  descendants  for  ever,  obtaining  from  the  pope  a  bull  prohibit- 
ing confiscations  and  pecuniary  penances  and  fines.  If  this 
were  done  the  parties  pledged  themselves  to  provide  rents 
sufficient,  with  those  that  Ferdinand  had  assigned  towards  that 
purpose,  to  defray  all  the  salaries  and  costs  of  the  Inquisition, 
on  a  basis  to  be  defined  by  Charles.  Moreover,  they  would  pay 
him  four  hundred  thousand  ducats — one  hundred  thousand  before 
his  departure  and  the  balance  in  three  equal  annual  payments 
at  the  fair  of  Antwerp  in  May.  Or,  if  he  preferred  not  to  do 
this  in  perpetuity,  he  could  limit  the  term,  for  which  two  hundred 
thousand  ducats  would  be  paid,  in  similar  four  instalments.  For 
the  collection  of  the  sum  to  meet  these  engagements  there  must 
be  letters  and  provisions  such  as  the  Catholic  king  gave  for  the 
compositions  of  Andalusia,  and  it  must  be  comnutted  in  Castile 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  (Cardinal  de  Croy),  and  in  iVragon 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Saragossa  (Alfonso  de  Aragon)  from  whose 
decisions  there  was  to  be  no  appeal.  But  to  furnish  the  necessary 
personal  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  offer,  it  was  significantly 
added  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  king  and  Cardinal 
Adrian  to  give  safe-eonducts  to  the  parties,  protecting  them 
from  prosecution  by  the  Inquisition  and  these  must  be  issued 
in  the  current  month  of  October  so  that  there  might  be  time  to 
raise  the  money.*  It  is  scarce  necessary  to  say  that  this  propo- 
sition was  unsuccessful.  Charles  was  under  the  influence  of 
Cardinal  Adrian  and  Adrian  was  controlled  by  his  colleagues. 
It  was  asking  too  much  of  inquisitors  that  they  should  agree  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  restricted  to  the  impartial  adtnitiistration 
of  the  cruel  laws  against  heresy,  to  be  content  with  salaries  and 
forego  the  opportunities  of  peculation.  It  was  also  in  vain  that 
the  Cartes  of  Corufia,  in  1520,  repeated  the  request  of  those  of 
Valladolid  for  a  reform  in  procedure.'  Charles  sailed  for  Flanders 
leaving  his  subjects  exposed  to  all  the  evils  under  which  they 
had  groaned  so  long.    There  were  still  occasional  ebullitions  of 

'  Archivo  de  Simaaca?,  Patronato  Ileal,  Inquisicion,  Leg.  dnico,  fol,  49.  8m 
Append!  X- 

'  Colmeiro,  C6rtea  de  kw  antiguos  Reioos  de  Leon  y  Castilla.  II,  110  (Madrid. 
18S4). 
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resistance  for,  in  1520,  when  the  tribunal  of  Guenca  arrested 
the  deputy  corregidor  it  gave  rise  to  serious  troubles  and  Inquia- 
itor  Mariano  of  Toledo  was  despatched  thither  with  his  servants 
and  familiars  to  restore  peace,  a  task  which  occupied  him  for 
five  months.' 

A  still  further  project  for  mitigating  the  rigors  of  the  Inquisition 
was  laid  before  Charles  in  1520,  apparently  after  his  arrival  in 
Flanders.  This  proposed  no  payment,  but  suggested  that  the 
expenses  should  be  defrayed  by  the  crown,  which  should  wholly 
withdraw  the  confiscations  from  the  control  of  the  inquiKitors- 
"With  this  were  connected  various  reforms  in  procedure — reveal- 
ing the  names  of  witnesses,  allowing  the  accused  to  select  his 
advocate  and  to  see  his  friends  and  family  in  presence  of  the 
gaoler,  the  punishment  of  false  \sitness  by  the  talio,  the  support 
of  wife  and  children  during  the  trial  from  the  sequestrated 
property  and  some  others.'  There  would  seem  also,  about  1522, 
to  have  been  a  further  offer  to  Charles  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
ducats  for  the  abandonment  of  confiscation,  but  it  does  not 
appear  what  conditions  acconipanied  it.*  It  was  all  useless. 
The  grasp  of  the  Inquisition  on  Spain  was  too  firm  and  its  routine 
too  well  established  for  modification. 

In  the  revoH  of  the  Comunidades,  which  followed  the  departure 
of  Charles,  the  affairs  of  the  Inquisition  had  no  participation. 
Some  ten  years  later,  however,  in  1531^  the  tribunal  of  Toledo 
came  upon  traces  of  an  attempt  to  turn  the  popular  movement 
to  account  in  rcmo\'ing  one  of  the  atrocities  of  inquisitorial 
procedure.  The  treasurer,  vVlfonso  Gutierrez,  is  said  to  have 
spent  in  Rome  some  twelve  thousand  ducats  in  procuring  & 
papal  brief  which  removed  the  seal  of  secrecy  from  prisons  and 
witnesses.  He  endeavored  to  secure  for  his  scheme  the  favor  of 
Juan  de  Padilla,  the  popular  leader,  by  a  loan  of  eight  hundred 
ducats  on  the  pledge  of  a  gold  chain,  but  Padilla,  while  accepting 
the  loan,  prudently  refused  to  jeopardize  his  cause  by  arousing 
inquisitorial  hostility.* 

Wliat  Gutierrez  failed  to  obtain  was  sought  for  again  from 


*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inqtiiaicion,  Libro  5,  fol.  24. 
'  From  thp  Brusjels  Archives  de  TELBt,  Registre  sur  le  faict  dea  h^r&uea  ct  in- 

[  quimtcurs,  fol.  652.    Kindly  communicated  tt>  mt'  by  Profiwsor  Puul  Fpedericq. 

*  -Arcliivo  de  Simancas,  Patronato  Real.  Inquisicioo,  Leg.  linico,  fol.  35. 

*  Bibliotoca  pOblica  de  Toledo,  Sala  5,  Estaote  11,  Tabla  3.— See  also  Padre 
iFidel  Fita  iu  Boletin,  XXXIII.  307. 
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Charles  V  in  1526.  About  this  time  commpncod  the  efforts  to 
subject  the  Moriscos  of  Granada  to  the  Holy  Office  and  apparently 
in  preparation  for  tliis  Granada  was  separated  from  Cordova 
and  was  favored  with  a  tribunal  of  its  own,  transferred  thither 
from  Jaen.  The  frightened  inliabitants  made  haste  to  petition 
Charles  to  ilo  away  with  the  secrecy  which  was  so  peculiarly 
provocative  of  abuses.  They  pointed  out  that  a  judge,  if  licen- 
tiously disposed,  ha<i  ample  opportunity  to  work  his  will  with 
the  maidens  and  wives  brought  before  him  as  prisoners  and  eveo 
with  those  merely  summoned  to  api>ear,  whose  terror  betrayed 
that  they  would  dare  to  offer  no  resistance.  In  the  same  way 
the  notaries  and  other  subordinates,  who  were  frequently  un- 
marrie(i  men,  had  every  advantage  with  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  prisoners,  eagerly  seeking  to  obtain  some  news  of  the 
accused,  immured  incomunicado  in  the  secret  prison,  from  which 
no  word  could  escape,  and  reaily,  in  their  despairing  anxiety,  to 
make  any  sacrifice  to  learn  his  fate.  Or,  if  the  officials  preferred, 
they  could  sell  information  for  money  and  all  this  was  so  gener- 
ally understood  that  these  positions  were  sought  by  evil-minded 
men  in  order  to  gratify  their  propensities.  Bad  as  was  this,  still 
worse  was  the  suppression  of  the  witnesses'  names  in  procuring 
the  conviction  of  the  innocent  while  facilitating  the  escape  of 
the  guilty.  The  memorial  assumes,  what  was  practically  the 
fact,  that  the  only  defence  of  the  accused  lay  in  guessing  the 
names  of  .the  adverse  "ttitnesses  and  discrediting  and  disabling 
them  for  mortal  enmity,  and  it  pointed  out  how,  in  diverse 
ways,  this  facilitated  miscarriage  of  justice.  It  did  not  confine 
itself  to  argument,  however,  but  added  that  the  httle  kingdom 
of  Granada  would  pay  fifty  thousand  ducats  for  the  removal 
of  secrecy  from  the  procedure  and  prisons  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  that  a  very  large  sum  could  be  thus  obtained  from  the 
other  provinces  of  Spain.'  The  only  possible  answer  to  the 
reasoning  of  the  memorial  was  that  the  faith  would  suffer  by 
any  change,  but  this  always  sufficed  and  the  Inquisition  con- 
tinued to  shroud  its  acts  in  the  impenetrable  darkness  which 
served  to  cover  up  iniquity  and  give  ample  scope  for  injustice. 


When   Charles  had   returned   to   Spain   and  again   held   the 
C6rtes  at  Valladolid,  in   1523,  they  repeated  the  petitions  of 

'  Archive  de  Simancns,  Patron&to  Real,  loquisicioa,  Leg,  tiiuco,  fol.  55, — See 
Appendix. 


1518  and  1520,  adding  that  nothing  had  heen  done.  They  further 
suggested  that  iiKiuisitora  should  be  paid  salaries  by  the  king 
and  not  draw  their  pay  from  the  proceeds  of  their  functions, 
and  that  false  witnesses  should  be  punished  in  accordance  with 
the  Laws  of  Toro.  This  shows  that  the  old  abuses  were  feSt 
as  acutely  as  ever,  but  Charles  merely  replied  that  he  had  asked 
the  pope  to  commission  as  inquisitor-general  the  Archbisliop  of 
Seville,  Manrique,  whom  he  had  espeeially  charge<l  to  see  that 
justice  was  properly  administered.  Again,  in  1525,  the  Cfirtes 
of  Toledo  complained  of  the  excesses  of  the  inquisitors  and  the 
disorders  committed  by  the  familiars  and  asked  that  the  secular 
judges  might  be  empowered  to  restrain  abuses,  but  they  obtained 
only  a  vague  promise  that,  if  abuses  existed,  he  would  have 
them  corrected/  It  required  no  little  courage  for  deputies  tp, 
arraign  the  Inquisition  publicly  in  the  C6rte8,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  hardihood  to  do  so  disappeared  with  the 
recognition  of  the  fruitlessness  of  remonstrance. 

Thus  all  efforts  proved  futile  to  mitigate  or  ameliorate  inquisi- 
torial methods,  and  the  Holy  OfficCj  in  its  existing  form,  was 
firmly  established  iu  Castile  for  three  centuries  momentous  to 
the  Spanish  people. 


NAVARRE. 


WTien  Ferdinand,  in  1512,  made  the  easy  conquest  of  Navarre 
he  presumably  no  longer  hail  hOpe  of  issue  by  Ids  Queen  Ger- 
maine,  to  whom  he  could  leave  the  kingdoms  of  his  crown  of 
Aragon.  To  avoid,  therefore,  for  the  new  territory  the  limita- 
tions on  sovereignty  impased  by  the  Aragonese  fueros,  in  the 
C6rtes  of  Burgos,  in  1515,  he  catised  Navarre  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  crown  of  Castile.'  Its  Inquisition  thus  finally  became 
Castilian,  although  at  first  it  was  scarce  more  than  a  branch  of 
that  of  Saragossa. 

When  the  Castilian  invaders  under  the  Duke  of  Alva  occupied 


Cdrtes  de  loa  ontiguos  Hemoa  de  I,<eon  y  de  Castilla,  TV,  381,  416. 
Mariana,  Hist,  de  E.^^pafiA,  Lib.  xxx,  cflp.  xxiv.-~GaliDdez  C&rvajal,  Memo- 
I,  atm.  1515  (CaL  de  Doc.  XVIII,  336) 
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Pampelima  they  found  there  the  Dominican  friar,  Antonio  de 
Maya,  armed  with  a  commission  as  inquisitor,  issued  by  his 
provincial  and  confirmed  by  the  pope.  The  oSice  had  doubtless 
been  a  sinecure  under  the  House  of  Albret,  but  the  transfer  of 
the  land  to  the  Catholic  king  gave  promise  of  its  future  usefuJ- 
nesa,  for  the  little  kingdom  had  served  a£  an  asylum  for  refugees 
from  the  rest  of  Spain.  The  good  fraile  lost  no  time  in  obtaining 
from  Alva  permission  to  exercise  his  oflice  and  in  despatching 
an  envoy  to  Ferdinand  at  Logrono  to  secure  the  royal  confirma- 
tion and  suggest  the  necessity  of  appointing  a  staff  of  salaried 
officials.  Besides,  the  episcopal  vicar-general  of  Pampeluna 
was  seeking  to  exercise  the  office,  and  the  king  was  aaked  to 
order  him  not  to  interfere.  Ferdinand,  with  his  usual  caution, 
wrote  on  September  30,  1512,  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  as  captain- 
general,  and  to  the  Bishop  of  Majorca  as  governor,  expressing 
his  earnest  desire  to  forward  the  good  work  and  desiring  infor- 
mation as  to  the  character  of  .Maya;  meanwliile,  if  the  inquisitors 
of  Saragossa  sent  to  claim  fugitives,  they  were  to  be  promptly 
surrendered. 

No  further  action  was  taken  for  a  year,  during  which  Fray 
Maya  did  what  be  could  in  the  absence  of  assistance.  At  length 
a  royal  letter  of  September  26,  1513,  to  the  Marquis  of  Comares, 
lieutenant  and  captain-general,  announced  that  Inquisitor- 
general  Mercader  had  appointed  as  inquisitors  Francisco  Gon- 
zAlcz  de  Fresneda,  one  of  the  inquisitors  of  Saragossa,  and  Fray 
Autonio  de  Maya,  to  whom  the  customary  oath  of  obedience 
was  to  be  taken;  the  only  other  official  designated  was  Jaime 
Julian,  as  escrihano  de  secuestras^  with  a  salary  of  2500  sueldos. 
Further  delays,  however,  occurred  and,  on  December  21st,  the 
king  wrote  to  Fresneda  to  lose  no  time  in  going  to  Pampeluna 
with  his  officials,  where  he  woultl  find  Maya  awaiting  him.  On 
the  24th  a  proclamation  announced  that  Leo  X  had  ordered 
the  continuance  of  the  In(iuisition  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Spain 
and  especially  in  that  of  Navarre,  wherefore  in  order  that  dread 
of  loss  of  property  might  not  deter  those  conscious  of  guilt  from 
coming  forward  and  confessing,  the  king  granted  release  from 
confiscation  to  all  who  would  confess  and  apply  for  recon- 
ciliation within  the  Term  of  Grace  of  thirty  days  which  the 
inquisitors  would  annoimce.  As  a  preparation  for  those  who 
should  ilisregard  this  mercy,  already,  on  the  22d,  Martin  Adrian 
had  been  commissioned  to  the  important  office  of  receiver  of 
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the  confiscations  which  were  expected  to  supply  the  funds  for 
the  machinery  of  persecution  and,  on  January  1,  1514,  he  was 
empowereri  to  pay  himself  a  salary  of  6000  sueldos  and  one  of 
3000  to  Fray  Maya.  As  nothing  is  said  about  the  salaries  of  the 
other  officials,  they  presumably  were  carried  on  the  pay-roll  of 
the  tribunal  of  Saragossa.  The  process  of  manning  the  new 
Inquisition  was  conducted  with  great  deliberation.  It  was  not 
until  July  13,  1514,  that  receiver  Adrian  was  informed  that 
Bishop  Mercader  had  appointed  Juan  de  Villcna  as  fiscal,  or 
prosecuting  officer,  to  whom  a  salary  of  2500  sueldos  was  to  be 
paid.  The  close  connection  of  the  tribunal  of  Pampeluna  with 
that  of  Aragon  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  Adrian  was  also  notary 
of  the  Inquisition  of  Calatayud  and  continued  in  service  there 
for  which  he  received  his  accustomed  salary.  Juan  de  Miades, 
also,  the  alguazil  of  Saragossa,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  prison 
at  Pampeluna,  for  which  he  was  allowed  an  additional  salary  of 
500  sueldos,  until,  October  15,  1515,  Bernardino  del  Campo, 
of  Saragossa,  was  appointed  gaoler  at  Pampeluna  with  a  salary  of 
5(X)  sueldos.  We  altio  hear  of  Miguel  Daoyz,  notary  del  secrete 
of  Saragossa  acting  for  the  Inquisition  of  Pampeluna.  This 
may  partly  be  attributable  to  Ferdinand's  policy,  &r  expressed, 
March  23,  1514,  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Comares,  that  the 
officials  must  not  be  Navarrese,  for  he  had  elsewhere  experienced 
the  disadvantage  of  employing  natives.  More  urgent,  however, 
was  the  pressure  of  economy,  for  the  Pampeluna  Inquisition 
had  apparently  little  to  do ;  Navarre  had  never  had  a  population 
of  Moors  and  Jews  comparable  to  that  of  the  southern  kingdoms 
and  the  refugees  there  doubtless  hastened  their  departure  aa 
soon  as  the  shadow  of  the  Inquisition  spread  over  the  lanii, 
although  one  of  the  earliest  orders  of  Ferdinand  to  Comares, 
December  21,  1513,  had  been  to  place  guards  secretly  at  all 
ports  and  passes  to  prevent  their  escape.  How  little  material 
existed  for  the  Holy  Office  is  manifested  by  the  fact  that  the 
confiscations  did  not  pay  the  very  moderate  expenses  and  in 
May,  1515,  it  was  necessary  to  transfer  from  Valencia  two 
htmdred  ducats  to  enable  Martin  Adrian  to  meet  the  necessary 
charges.  In  September,  1514,  we  find  the  inquisitors  making 
a  visitation  of  their  district  and,  in  the  following  month,  Fray 
Maya  returned  to  the  seclusion  of  his  convent,  but  of  the  actual 
work  of  the  tribunal  we  hear  httle.  It  is  true  that  a  letter  of 
the  Suprema,  October  11,  1516,  respecting  the  collection  of  a. 
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penance  of  300  ducats  imposed  on  Miguel  de  Sant  J^dme  shows 
that  occasionally  a  lucrative  prize  was  secured,  but  chances  of 
this  kind  must  have  been  few  for,  in  1521,  Cardinal  Adrian,  in  view 
of  the  necessities  of  the  tribunal,  ruthlessly  cut  down  the  salaries 
of  all  the  officials.  Its  authority  cannot  have  been  well  assured 
for,  in  1518,  the  Viceroy,  Duke  of  Najera,  expresses  doubts 
whether  a  sentence  of  sanbenitos,  pronounced  on  Rodrigo  de 
Osca  and  his  wife,  of  Pampeluna,  can  be  enforced,  in  view  of 
their  numerous  kindred,  to  which  the  Suprema  replies  by  instruct- 
ing lum  to  see  that  nothing  is  allowed  to  impede  it.  Little  as 
it  had  to  do,  the  business  of  the  tribunal  was  delayed  by  its 
imperfect  organization.  In  1519  eight  citizens  of  Pampeluna 
complained  to  the  Suprema  that,  for  trifling  causes,  their  fathers 
and  mothers,  wives  and  brothers,  were  in  the  prison  of  the 
Inquisition,  where  three  of  them  had  died  and  the  rest  were 
sick.  They  had  been  detained  for  seven  or  eight  months,  although 
their  cases  were  finished,  awaiting  consultorcs  from  Saragossa 
to  vote  on  them,  wherefore  the  petitioners  asked  that  decisions 
be  reached  without  further  delay  an<l  that,  when  <lisohargcd,  the 
prisoners  should  not  be  ruined  by  pecuniary  penances  greater  than 
their  substance,  as  had  occurred  on  previous  occasions.  The 
Suprema,  January  12, 1519,  forwarded  tlus  petition  to  the  inquisi- 
tors with  instructions  that,  within  fifteen  days,  one  of  them  should 
bring  to  Saragossa  all  the  cases  concluded,  to  be  duly  voteii  on, 
while  the  remainder  were  to  be  finished  as  soon  as  possible  and 
within  fifteen  days  thereafter  to  be  similaily  brought  to  Saragossa 
for  decision.  As  in  this  letter  the  Council  describes  itself  as 
entruatetl  with  the  business  of  the  Inquisition  in  all  the  kingdoms 
and  lordships  of  the  crown  of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  it  shows 
that  the  latter  still  remained  subject  to  the  section  of  the  Suprema 
pertaining  to  Aragon. 

While  the  tribunal  of  Pami>eluna  was  thus  of  little  fler\'ice 
for  its  ostensible  objects,  it  was  turned  to  accomit  politically 
in  the  perturbations  which  followed  the  death  of  Fenlinand, 
January  23,  1516.  Jean  d'Albret,  supported  by  France,  natu- 
rally made  an  effort  to  recover  his  dominions,  but  his  ineffective 
siege  of  Saint-Jean-Pied-du-Port,  and  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
the  Marshal  of  Navarre  at  Roncesvalles,  speedily  put  an  end  to 
the  invasion.  It  was  important  for  the  Spanish  government 
to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  assistance  had  been  pledged  to 
bJm  by  his  former  subjects.     The  Inquisition  was  unpopular 
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aniong  them  and  would  undoubtedly  have  been  overthroftii  had 
d'Albret  succeetled,  so  that  an  investigation  into  those  con- 
ct'rnod  in  the  movement  could  <'ome  within  an  elastic  definilion 
of  its  functions,  wM!e  its  nicttiods  fitted  it  admirably  to  obtain 
the  information  desired.  Accordingly  a  ci^dula  of  April  21,  1516, 
instructed  the  inquisitors  to  spare  no  effort,  in  every  way,  to 
discover  the  names  of  those  engaged  in  the  affair  and  to  obtain 
all  the  information  they  could  about  the  whole  matter.  This 
probably  did  not  increase  the  popularity  of  the  Holy  Office  and 
the  French  invasion  of  1521  offered  an  opportunity,  which  was 
not  neglected,  of  expressing  in  action  the  hostility  of  the  people. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy,  reprisals  were  in  order  which 
Cardinal  Adrian  conwnilled  to  the  Precentor  of  Tudela.  Appar- 
ently he  was  not  sufficiently  vigorous  in  the  work  for,  in  1523, 
we  ftnd  the  Suprema  stimulating  liim  to  greater  activity.' 

Spanish  domination  being  thus  assured,  the  Navarrese  tribunal 
became  useful  chiefly  as  a  precaution  to  prevent  the  subject 
kingdom  from  continuing  to  be  an  a.sylum  for  heretics.  It  had 
been  shifted  from  Panipeluna  to  Kstella  and  thence  to  Tudela, 
where,  in  151S,  the  Suprema  instructs  the  inquisitors  to  find  a 
suitable  buihling,  in  order  to  relieve  the  monastery  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  which  the  tribunal  was  temporarily  lodged.  Some  years 
later  there  was  talk  of  returning  it  to  Pampeluna,  but  finally  it 
was  recognized  as  having  a  district  inadequate  to  its  support, 
while  the  monarchy  felt  itself  strong  enough  to  disregard  the 
old  boundaries  of  nationahty.  At  some  time  prior  to  1540, 
Calahorra,  with  a  portion  of  Old  Castile,  was  detached  from  the 
enormous  district  of  Vallftdolid  and  was  made  the  seat  of  a 
tribunal  of  which  the  jurisdiction  extended  over  Navarre  and 
Biscay.  About  1570  thts  was  transferred  to  Logrono,  on  the 
boundary  between  Old  Castile  and  Navarre,  and  there  it  re- 
mained, as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  until  the  dissolution 
of  the  Holv  Office.' 


'  Archive  dc  Pimanoia.  Inqiiisicion.  Libro  3.  fol.  199,  200,  256,  259,  263,  267, 
268.  271,  299,  311.  337.  339,  341,  344,  348,  352.  353,  354,  36S,  302,  438,  449; 
Libro  72,  P.  1,  fol.  49,  P.  2,  fol.  47;  Libro  73,  fol.  193,  276;  Libro  74,  fol.  UQ; 
Libro  75,  fol.  8. 

>  Ibid.  Libro  72,  P.  2,  fol  116;  Libro  73,  fol.  142,  247-8;  Libro  78.  fol.  2I«, 
226,  285;  Libro  82,  fol.  5. 


THE  KINGDOMS  OF  ARAGON. 


The  Crown  of  Aragon  comprised  the  so-called  kingdoms  of 
Aragon  and  Valencia,  the  principality  of  Catalonia,  the  counties 
of  Roaellon  and  Cerdaiia,  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  with  the  out- 
lying dependencies  of  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  Although 
marriage  had  united  the  sovereigns  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  the 
particularism  born  of  centuries  of  rivalry  and  frequent  war  kept 
the  lands  jealously  apart  as  separate  nations  and  Ferdinand  ruled 
individually  his  ancestral  dominions.  What  had  been  accom- 
plished in  Castile  for  the  Inquisition  had  therefore  no  effect  across 
the  border  and  the  extension  of  the  Spanish  organization  there 
was  complicated  by  the  character  of  the  local  institutions  and  the 
fact  that  the  papal  Inquisition  was  already  in  existence  there 
since  ita  foundation  in  the  mitldle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Aragon  had  not  undergone  the  dissolving  process  of  Castilian 
anarchy  which  enabled  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  build  up  an 
absolute  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  feudalism.  Its  ancient  rights 
and  liberties  had  been  somewhat  curtailed  during  the  tyrannical 
reigns  of  Ferdinand  of  Antequera  and  his  successors^  but  enough 
remained  to  render  the  royal  power  nominal  rather  than  real  and 
the  people  were  fiercely  jealous  of  their  independence.  The  C6rtes 
were  really  representative  bodies  which  insisted  upon  the  redress 
of  grievances  before  voting  supplies  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
Venetian  envoy,  Giovanni  Soranzo,  in  1565,  the  ancient  formula 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  still  in  use:  "We,  who  are  as  good 
as  you,  swear  to  you  who  are  no  better  than  we,  as  to  the  prince 
and  heir  of  our  kingdom,  on  condition  that  you  preserve  our 
liberty  and  laws  and  if  you  do  otherwise  we  do  not  swear  to  you."^ 

'  Relanoni  Venete,  Seri«  I,  T.  V,  p.  85. 

This  is  virtually  the  Bame  as  the  formula,  (fiven  by  Antonio  Pi5rez  in  his  Rcla- 
cionet,  written  in  ISdS:  "Noa  que  valemos  tanto  como  vob  o8  hazctnoB  nupetro 
Rey  y  Sefior  con  tal  que  nos  guardeya  nuestroB  f  ueroa  y  bbertades  y  sino  No !" 
(Obras,  Ed.  IfiM,  p.  Ifi3).  TTie  Ipamwl  Javier  de  Qiiinto  (Discureos  polfticos, 
Madrid,  1S4S)  had  not  eeen  Soranzo'a  statement  whi^n  he  proved  that  this 
formula  was  invented  by  Hotman  in  his  Franco  Gatlia,  first  printed  in  1573.    On 
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In  dealing  with  a  people  whose  liberties  were  so  extensive  and 
whose  jealousy  as  to  their  maint-enance  was  so  sensitive,  Ferdi- 
nand was  far  too  shrewd  to  provoke  opposition  by  the  abrupt 
introduction  of  the  Inquisition  such  as  he  had  forced  upon  Cas- 
tile. His  first  endeavor  naturally  was  to  utilize  the  institution 
as  it  had  so  long  existed.  This,  although  founded  as  early  as 
1238,  had  sunk  into  a  contlition  almost  dormant  in  the  spiritual 
lethargy  of  the  century  preceding  l3ie  Rfforrnatiou,  and  in  Aragon, 
as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  it  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  extinc- 
tion. It  is  true  that,  in  1474,  Sixtus  IV  had  ordered  Fra  Leonardo, 
the  Dominican  General,  to  fill  all  the  tribunals  of  the  Holy  Office 
and  he  had  complied  by  appointing  Fray  Juan  as  Inquisitor  of 
Aragon,  Fray  Jaime  for  Valencia,  Fray  Juan  for  Barcelona  and 
Fray  Francisco  \'ital  for  Catalonia,  but  we  have  no  record  of  their 
activity.*  So  Uttle  importance,  indeed,  was  attached  to  the 
functions  of  the  Inquisition  tliat  in  Valencia,  where  in  1480 
the  Dominicans  Crist6bal  de  Gualbes  and  Juan  Orts  were  inquisi- 
tors, they  held  faculties  enabling  them  to  act  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  episcopal  representative — ^an  unexampled  privilege, 
only  explicable  on  the  assumption  that  the  archbishop  declined 
to  be  troubled  with  matters  so  tri\-ial.  The  archbishop  at  the 
time  was  Cardinal  Rodrigo  Borgia,  papal  \nce-ohancollor,  better 
known  as  Alexander  VI,  who  spee<Uly  woke  up  to  the  speculative 
value  of  his  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  heresy,  when  the  fierce 
persecution,  which  arose  in  Andalusia  in  January,  1481,  with  its 
attendant  harvest  of  fines  and  compositions,  showed  that  a 
similar  prospect  might  be  anticipated  in  his  own  pro\-ince. 
Accordingly  a  brief  of  Sixtus  IV,  December  4,  1481,  addressed 
to  the  inquisitors,  withdrew  their  faculties  of  independent  action 
and  went  to  the  other  extreme  by  directing  them  in  future  to  do 
nothing  without  the  concurrence  of  the  vicar-general,  Mateo 
Mercader,  senior  archdeacon  of  Valencia.' 

the  other  liand  there  is  aothing  at  the  kind  in  the  oath  of  allcgianoe  taken  to 
Cliurlcn  V  in  151S,  though  he  was  obliged  first  to  swpar  to  observe  thfi  fueros 
and  privilegen  of  the  land. — Argtinwjla,  Aflales  de  Aragon,  Lib.  I,  cap.  \x. 

A  good  account  of  the  ancient  constitution  of  Aragon  will  be  found  in  Swift's 
"Life  and  Timea  of  James  the  First,  King  of  Aragon,"  London,  18W. 

'  Monteiro.  Historia  da  Sauta  InquUi^oS.  II,  340. 

»  Archii.-ia  Vaticano,  Sisto  TV.  Rcgistro  674,  T.  XV.  foL  13. 

Even  in  the  dormant  condition  of  the  luqutsilLoa,  there  mitst  have  been  some 
opportunities  rendering  the  office  of  inquisitor  desirable.  A  brief  of  Sixtus  IV. 
Jao.  2\,  1470  (Hipoll,  III,  572),  to  tlie  Dominican  Genera),  recites  that  his  prede> 
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In  reviving  and  stimulating  to  activity  this  papal  institution, 
Ferdinand  was  fully  resolved  to  have  it  suljjected  to  the  crown  as 
completely  as  in  Castile.  Hitherto  it  had  been  a  Dominican 
province,  with  inquisitors  holding  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Dominican  autliorities  and  his  first  st^-p  therefore  was  to  procure, 
in  1481,  from  the  Dominicau  General,  Salvo  Caseta,  a  eommisaon 
to  Fray  Gaspar  Juglar  to  appoint  and  dismiss  inquisitors  at  the 
royal  will  and  pleasiu-e.'  This  gave  hini  control  over  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Inquisition,  but  to  render  it  completely  dependent 
and  at  the  same  time  efficient^  it  was  necessary  that  the  appoint- 
ees should  be  well  paid  ami  that  the  pay  should  come  from  the 
royal  treasury.  A  hundred  years  earlier,  Eymerich,  the  Inquisi- 
tor of  Aragon,  had  sorrowfully  recorded  that  princes  were  unwill* 
ing  to  defray  the  expenees,  because  there  were  no  rich  heretics 
left  whoso  confiscations  excited  their  cupidity;  the  Church  was 
equally  disinclined,  so  that,  in  the  absence  of  regular  financial 
support,  the  good  work  languished.*  Now,  however,  greed  and 
fanaticism  joined  hands  at  the  prospect  of  wealthy  Converses  to 
be  punished  and  Ferdinand,  by  a  rescript  of  February  17,  1482, 
provided  ample  salaries  for  the  manning  of  the  tribunal  of  Va!cn- 
cia,  with  all  the  necessary  officials.*    We  may  reasonably  assume 

ceasor  had  appointed,  some  years  previously,  Jaime  BoreU  aa  inquisitor  of 
Talraeia,  who  had  rpw?ntly  been  removed  without  cause  by  Miguel  de  MaricUo, 
Provincial  of  Arnpon,  and  replaced  by  Juan  Marques.  Siixtus  now  orders  Marques 
ejected  and  BoreU  restored.  Neither  of  these  names  appear  in  the  documents  of 
the  period. 
*  Archivo  genrral  do  la  Corona  de  Aragon,  Rcgistro  3684,  fo!.  7,  8. 
'  Eymeric.     Direct.  Inquis.  P.  Ill,  Q.  cviii. 

'  Artrh.  Gen.  de  la  C.  de  A.,  Reg.  .')C84,  fol,  9.  This  quaint  document  sliows  us 
the  primitive  organization  of  a  tribunal  and  the  salari'Ps  regarded  as  ample. 
There  are  apparently  two  clerical  errors  which  balance  each  other,  in  the  salaries 
of  the  inquisitors  and  scrivener. 

"\a  forma  infra  sequent  es  la  voluntat  nostra  ques  tenga  en  la  solucio  e  pagA 
dels  aal&ns  dels  officials  e  ireballants  en  la  officio  de  la  Inquisieio. 
E  primcrament  &  cascu  dels  inquisidors  que  son  dos, 

cent  quaranta  lliures  cascun  any  que  sumcn   . 
Item  d  iin  bon  jurista  que  sia  advocat  dels  inquisidors 
e  advocat  fiscal,  cinquanta  lliures  lany       .... 
^^^^^  Item  al  procurador  fiscal  vint  e  cinch  IHures  lany    . 

I^^^B         Item  al  scriva  de  la  inquisicio  dusn-ntt^  lliures  lany    . 
^^^^1         Item  &1  alguacil  et  al  sag  cent  e  vint  liiures     .... 
^^^^P         Item  al  porter  que  va  citant  vint  Uiures  lany 
^^^^^         It«m  4  Dominguez  que  reeb  los  actos  de  Ins  confiscaciona 
^^    Que  sumc 
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that  he  commenced  there  in  the  anticipation  of  meeting  lesa 
obstinate  resistance  than  in  the  older  and  stronger  provinces  of 
AraRon  and  Catalonia.  He  was,  however,  not  yet  folly  satisfied 
with  his  control  over  appointments  and  he  applied  to  Sixtus  IV 
for  some  larger  liberty,  but  the  pope,  who  was  beginning  to  recog- 
nize that  the  Castilian  Inquisition  was  more  royal  than  papal, 
refused,  by  a  brief  of  January  29,  1482,  alleging  that  to  do  so 
would  be  to  inflict  disgrace  on  the  Dominicans  to  whom  it  had 
always  been  confided.* 

The  reorganized  tribunal  speedily  produced  an  impression  by 
its  activity.  The  Converses  became  thoroughly  alarmed:  opposi- 
tion began  to  manifest  itself,  while  the  more  timid  sought  safety 
in  flight.  A  certain  Mossen  Luis  Masquo,  one  of  the  jurats  of 
Valencia,  made  himself  especially  conspicuous  in  exciting  the 
city  against  the  inquisitors  and  in  stimulating  united  action  in 
opposition  by  the  Estates  of  the  kingdom.  A  letter  to  him  from 
Ferdinand,  February  8,  1482,  censures  him  severely  for  this  and 
vaguely  threatens  him  with  the  royal  wrath  for  persistence. 
Another  letter  of  the  same  dale  to  the  Maestre  Racional,  or  chief 
accounting  officer  of  the  kingdom,  shows  that  the  severity  with 
which  the  property  of  those  arrested  was  seized  and  sequestrated 
was  arousing  indignation,  for  it  explains  the  necessity  of  this  so 
that  not  a  diner  shall  be  lost;  if  the  inquLsitors  have  not  power  to 
<io  this,  it  shall  be  conferred  on  them.'  The  Maestre  Uacional 
had  suggested  that  for  those  who  should  spontaneously  come  for- 
ward and  confess  a  form  of  abjuration  and  reconciliation  might  be 
ailoptecl  which  should  spare  them  the  humiliation  of  public 
penance  while  still  keeping  them  subject  to  the  penalties  of 
relapse.  To  thia,  after  consultation  with  learned  canonists,  Ferdi- 
nand assented  and  sent  him  the  formula  agreed  upon,  with 
instructions  that  it  should  appear  to  be  the  act  of  the  local 
authorities  and  not  his — doubtless  to  prevent  his  Castilian  sub- 
jects from  claiming  the  same  exemption  from  the  humiliating 
penitential  processions  in  the  autos  de  fe.* 

Allusions  in  this  correspondence  to  special  cases  of  arrests  and 

Valencia,  loe  quals  e  no  mas  es  nostra  voluntat  que  en  la  forma  dcssua  dita  oe 
paguen  &  les  sobrediU  persones.  Dada  en  1q  vila  de  Medina  del  Campo  &  xva 
diaa  de  Tebrer  del  any  de  la  nntivitat  de  nostro  senyor  MGCCCLXXXII,  Yo  el 
Rey.  Dominus  Rex  mandaWt  mihi  Petro  Camanyas." 

*  Printed  by  Llorente.  Hist.  crit.  Append.  I. 

>  Arch.  Gen'  de  la  C.  de  A..  Reg.  36S4,  foi.  3,  4. 

«  Ibidem,  fol.  1,  2,  4,  5. 
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fugitives  and  sequestrations  show  that  Ferdinand  was  succeeding 
in  moulding  the  old  Inquisition  as  he  desired  and  that  it  was 
actively  at  work,  when  suddenly  a  h&lt  was  called.  In  the  general 
terror  it  is  presumable  that  the  Conversos  had  recourse  to  the 
Holy  See  and  furnished  the  necessary  convincing  arguments;  it 
may  also  be  conjcctiu'ed  that  Sixtus  was  disposed,  by  throwing 
obstacles  in  the  way,  to  secure  the  recognition  of  his  profitable 
but  disputed  right  to  entertain  appeals  and  that  he  was  unwilling, 
without  a  struggle,  to  lose  control  of  the  Inquisition  of  Aragon 
as  he  had  done  with  that  of  Castile.  There  are  traces  also  of  the 
hand  of  Cardinal  Borgia  seeking  to  recover  his  episcopal  juris- 
diction over  heresy  in  Valencia.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
impelling  cause,  the  first  move  of  Sixtus  was  to  cause  the  Domin- 
ican General,  Salvo  Caseta,  to  withdraw  the  commission  given 
to  Fray  Gaspar  Juglar  to  appoint  inquisitors  at  Ferdinand's 
dictation.  At  this  the  royal  wrath  exploded  in  a  letter  to  the 
General,  April  26,  1482,  threatening  the  whole  Order  with  the 
consequences  of  his  displeasure;  Guallics  and  Orts  had  done  their 
duty  fearlessly  and  incorruptibly,  while  Fray  Francisco  Vital — 
appointed  to  Catalonia  by  the  Dominican  General — had  been 
taking  bribes  and  had  been  banished  the  kingdom;  he  will 
never  allow  inquisitors  tn  act,  except  at  his  pleasure;  even  with 
the  royal  favor  they  can  accompUsh  Uttle  in  the  face  of  popular 
opposition  and  without  it  they  can  do  nothing;  meanwhile 
Gualbes  and  Orts  will  continue  to  act.  Tliis  heated  epistle  was 
followed,  May  II  th,  by  one  in  a  calmer  mood,  asking  that  Juglar  s 
commission  be  renewed  or  another  one  be  issued,  failing  which  he 
would  obtain  papal  authority  and  overslaugh  the  Dominican 
Order.* 

The  next  move  by  Sixtus  was  the  issue,  April  18,  1482,  of 
the  most  extraordinary  bull  in  the  history  of  the  Inquisition — 
extraordinary  because,  for  the  first  time,  heresy  was  declared  to 
be,  like  any  other  crime,  entitled  to  a  fair  trial  and  simple  justice. 
We  shall  have  abundant  opportunity  to  see  hereafter  how  the 
inquisitorial  systeiri,  observed  since  its  foundation  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  presumed  the  guilt  of  the  accused  on  any  kind 
of  so-called  e\'idence  and  was  solely  framed  to  extort  a  confession 
by  depriving  him  of  the  legitimate  means  of  defence  and  by  the 
free  use  of  torture.  It  was  also  an  invariable  rule  that  sacramental 
confession  of  heresy  was  good  only  in  the  forum  of  conscience  and 

»  Arch.  Gen.  de  la  C.  de  A..  Reg.  3684.  fol.  7,  &. 
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was  no  bar  to  siibsequent  prosecution.  There  was  brazen  ass\irance 
therefore  in  Sixtus's  coniplaining  that,  for  some  time,  the  inquis- 
itors of  Aragon  had  been  moved  not  by  zeal  for  the  faith  but  by 
cupidity;  that  many  faithful  Christians,  on  t!ie  evidence  of  slaves, 
enemies  and  unfit  witnesses,  without  legitimate  proofs,  had  been 
thrust  into  secular  prisons,  tortured  and  condemned  as  heretics, 
their  property  confiscatetl  and  their  persons  relaxed  to  the  secular 
ami  for  execution.  In  view  of  the  numerous  complaints  reaching 
him  of  this,  he  ordered  that  in  future  the  episcopal  vicars  should 
in  all  cases  be  called  in  to  act  with  the  inquisitors;  that  the  names 
and  evidence  of  accusers  and  witnesses  should  be  cununmiicaleil 
to  the  accused,  who  should  be  allowed  counsel  and  that  the  evi- 
dence for  the  <lefence  and  all  legitimate  exceptions  should  be 
freely  admitted;  that  imprisonment  should  be  in  the  episcopal 
gaols;  that  for  all  oppression  there  should  be  free  appeal  to  the 
Holy  Sec,  with  suspension  of  proceedings,  under  pain  of  excom- 
mimicAtion  removable  only  by  the  pope.  Moreover,  all  who  had 
been  guilty  of  heresy  should  be  permitted  to  confess  secretly  to 
the  inquisitors  or  episcopal  officials,  who  were  required  to  hear 
them  promptly  and  confer  absolution,  good  in  both  the  forum  of 
conscience  and  that  of  justice,  without  abjuration,  on  their  accept- 
ing secret  penance,  after  which  they  could  no  longer  l>e  prose- 
cuted for  any  pre^-ious  acts,  a  certificate  being  given  to  them  in 
which  the  sins  confessed  were  not  to  be  mentioned,  nor  were  they 
to  be  vexed  or  molcstcti  thereafter  in  any  way — and  all  this  under 
Kmilar  pain  of  cxeommunieation.  The  bull  was  ordered  to  be 
read  in  all  churches  and  the  names  of  those  incurring  censure 
uutler  it  were  to  be  published  and  the  censures  enforced  if  neces- 
sary by  invocation  of  the  secular  arm;  while  finally  all  proceed- 
ings in  contravention  of  these  provisions  were  declared  to  be  null 
and  void,  all  exceptions  from  excommunication  were  withdrawn 
and  all  conflicting  papal  decrees  were  set  a.side.^  It  is  evident 
that  the  Conversos  had  a  hand  in  framing  this  measure  and  they 
could  scarce  have  asked  for  anything  more  favorable.  In  fact 
FercUnand  in  December,  1482,  writes  to  Luis  Cabanilles,  Governor 
of  Valencia,  that  he  learns  that  Gonsalvo  de  Gonsalvo  Royz  was 
concerned  in  procuring  the  bull  for  the  Conversos;  he  is  therefore 

*  Archivio  Vaticano:  Risto  TV,  Regestro  674.  T.  XV,  fol.  366. 

As  Uorente  stat<?a  (Hiat.  crKt.  Append,  n.  2)  that  the  contents  of  this  bull  are 
unknown  and  as  ignorance  of  its  purport  has  wholly  misled  him,  I  gi\*e  it  in  the 
Appendix. 
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to  be  arrested  at  once  and  is  not  to  be  released  without  a  royal 
order,  while  Luis  de  Santangel,  tlie  royal  escrihaao  de  raciorif  will 
convey  orally  the  king's  intentions  concerning  him.* 

In  this  elaborate  and  carefully  planned  decree  Sixtus  formally 
threw  down  the  gage  of  battle  to  Ferdinand  and  announced  that 
he  must  be  placated  in  some  way  if  the  Inquisition  of  Aragon 
was  to  be  allowed  to  perform  its  intended  functions.  That  it  was 
simply  a  tactical  move^rcndcred  doubly  advantageous  by  liberal 
Converso  payment — an<l  that  he  is  to  be  crefUted  with  no  humani- 
tarian motives,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  his  subsequent  action 
and  also  from  the  fact  that  the  bull  was  limited  to  Aragon  and 
in  no  way  interfered  with  the  Castilian  tribunals.  Ferdinand 
promptly  accepted  the  challenge.  He  did  not  await  the  publica- 
tion of  the  bull  but  addressed,  on  May  13th,  a  haughty  and 
imperative  letter  to  Sixtus.  He  had  heard,  he  said,  that  such 
concessions  had  been  made,  which  lie  briefly  condensed  in  a 
mamier  to  show  that  his  information  was  accurate,  ami  further 
that  the  inquisitors  Gualbes  and  Orts  had  been  removed,  at  the 
instance  of  the  New  Christians  who  hoped  for  more  pliable  suc- 
cessors. He  refused  to  believe  that  the  pope  could  have  made 
grants  so  at  variance  with  his  duty  but,  if  he  had  thus  yielded  to 
the  cunning  persuasions  of  the  New  Christians,  he,  the  king,  did 
not  intend  ever  to  allow  them  to  take  effect.  If  anything  had 
been  conceded  it  must  be  revoked;  the  management  of  the  Inqui- 
sition must  be  left  to  him;  he  must  have  the  appointment  of  the 
inquisitors,  as  only  through  his  favor  could  they  adequately  per- 
form their  functions;  it  was  through  lack  of  this  royal  power  that 
they  had  hitherto  been  corrupted  and  had  allowed  heresy  to 
sprea<i.  He  therefore  asked  Sixtus  to  confirm  Gualbes  and  Orts 
and  the  commission  to  Caspar  Juglar,  or  to  give  a  similar  com- 
mission to  some  other  Dominican,  for  he  would  perniit  no  one  to 
exerci.se  the  office  in  his  dominions  except  at  his  pleasure.' 

Sixtiis  seems  to  have  allowed  five  months  to  elapse  before 
answering  this  defiance,  but  in  the  meanwhile  the  Inqui.<tition 
went  on  as  before.    Ferdinand  had  formed  in  Valencia  a  special 

»  Archivo  Gen.  de  la  C.  de  A.,  Reg.  3684.  fol.  9.— It  is  significant  that  in  the 
papal  rppHter  there  is  a  note  appended  to  this  hull  "  Duplicata  Bub  eadem  dnta 
et  scripta  per  eund«m  acriptwrem  ct  taxata  ad  xxx"  tfirosflOBTl,  showing  that  an 
authentic  copy  was  obtained  and  paid  tot  at  the  time  by  some  one,  doubtless  to 
provide  against  accident,  or  fraud. 

Arch.  Gen.  de  la  C.  de  A.,  Reg.  3684,  fol.  7.  See  Appendix.  Bcrgenroth 
(Calendar  of  Spanish  State  Papers,  I,  xUv)  gives  an  inoorrect  eKtrac^.  ^to«v  -A.- 
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council  for  the  Holy  Office  and  this  body  ventured  to  remonstrate 
with  liim  about  the  confiscations  and  especially  the  feature  of 
sequestration,  by  which,  as  soon  as  an  arrest  was  made,  the  whole 
property  of  the  accused  was  seized  and  held ;  this  was  peculiarly 
oppressive  and  the  council  represented  that  it  violatetl  tlie  fueroa 
granted  by  King  Jaime  and  King  Alfonso,  but  FeriUnand  replied, 
September  11th,  that  he  was  resolved  that  nothing  belonging  to 
him  should  be  lost  but  should  be  rigidly  collected,  wliile  what 
belonged  to  others  shouhl  not  be  taken.  Another  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 6th  to  the  Governor  Luis  Cabauilles  refers  to  an  arrange- 
ment of  a  kind  that  became  frequent,  under  which  the  Converses 
agreed  to  pay  a  certain  sum  as  a  composition  for  the  confiscations 
of  those  who  might  be  proved  to  be  heretics/ 

At  length,  on  October  9th,  Sixtus  replied  to  Ferdinand  in  a  man- 
ner to  show  that  he  was  open  to  accommodation.  The  new  rules, 
he  said,  had  been  drawn  up  with  the  ad\ic;e  of  the  caidinals  de- 
puled  for  the  purpose;  they  had  scattered  in  fear  of  the  impending 
pestilence  but,  when  they  should  return  to  Rome,  he  would  charge 
them  to  consider  maturely  whether  the  bull  should  be  amended; 
meanwhile  he  suspended  it  in  so  far  as  it  contravened  the  conmion 
law,  only  charging  the  inquisitors  to  observe  strictly  the  rules  of 
the  common  law — the  "common  law"  here  being  an  elastic 
expression,  certain  to  be  construed  as  tlie  traditional  inquisitorial 
system.'  Thus  the  unfortunate  Conversos  of  Aiagon,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter  were  those  of  Castile,  were  merely  used  as  pawns  in 
the  pitiless  game  of  king  ami  pope  over  their  despoilment  and 
the  merciful  prescriptions  of  the  bull  of  April  18th  were  only  of 
service  in  showing  that,  in  his  subsequent  policy,  Sbctus  sinned 
agunst  light  and  knowledge.  What  negotiations  followed,  the 
documents  at  hand  fail  to  reveal,  but  an  understanding  was 
inevitable  as  soon  as  the  two  powers  could  agree  upon  a  division 
of  the  spoil.  It  required  a  twelvemonth  to  effect  this  and  in  the 
settlement  Ferdinand  secured  more  than  he  had  at  first  demanded. 
It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  commissioning  a  fraile  to  appoint 
inquisitors  at  his  pleasure,  but  of  including  in  the  organization  of 
the  CastiUan  Inquisition  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  dominions. 
On  October  17, 14S3,  the  agreement  was  ratified  by  a  bull  appoint- 
ing Torquemada  as  inquisitor  of  Aragon,  Valencia  and  Catalonia, 
with  power  to  appoint  subordinates.    In  this,  with  characteristic 


'  Arch.  G«n.  tl«  la  C.  de  A.,  Reg.  36S4.  fol.  8.  9. 

'  Uorente,  Hist.  crit.  Append,  n.  2.— Fidel  Fita  (Boletin,  XV,  467). 
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shamelessness,  Sixtus  declares  that  he  is  only  discharging  his  duty 
as  pope,  while  his  tender  care  for  the  reputation  of  the  Dominicans 
is  manifested  by  his  omitting  to  prescribe  that  the  local  inquisitors 
ehould  be  members  of  tliat  Order,  the  only  qualification  required 
being  that  they  should  be  masters  in  theology.* 

During  tlie  interval,  prior  to  this  extension  of  Torquemada's 
jurisdiction,  there  was  an  incident  showing  that  Sixtus  had 
yielded  the  appointment  of  inquisitors,  while  endeavoring  to 
retain  the  |>ower  of  dismissing  them.  Cristfibal  Gualbes,  who  was 
acting  in  Valencia  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  Ferdinand,  became 
involved  in  a  bitter  quarrel  with  the  Archdeacon  Mercader  for 
whom,  as  we  have  seen,  Cardinal  Borgia  had  obtained  a  papal 
brief,  virtually  constituting  him  an  indispensable  member  of  the 
tribunal — a  power  wliich  he  doubtless  used  speculatively  to  the 
profit  of  Borgia  and  himself.  It  is  to  the  interference  of  Gualbes 
with  these  worthies  tliat  we  may  reasonably  attribute  the  action 
of  Sixtus,  who  wrote,  May  25,  1483,  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
that  the  misdeeds  of  Gualbes  merited  heavy  punishment,  but  ho 
contented  himself  with  removing  him  and  asked  them  to  fill  his 
place  with  some  fitting  person  on  whom  he  in  advance  conferred 
the  necessary  powers.  He  evidently  felt  doubtful  as  to  their 
acquiescence,  for  he  wrote  on  the  same  day  to  IiUgo  Archbishop 
of  Seville,  asking  him  to  use  his  influence  to  induce  the  sovereigns 
to  concur  in  this.'  Ferdinand  was  not  inclined  to  abandon 
Gualbes  for,  in  a  letter  of  August  Sth,  he  orders  the  Maestre 
Racional  of  Valencia  to  pay  to  "  lo  devot  religios  maestre  Gualbes" 
forty  libras  to  defray  his  expenses  in  coming  to  the  king  at  C6r- 
dova  and  in  order  that  he  might  without  delay  return  to  work.' 
In  the  final  eettlement  however  Gualbes  was  sacrificed^  for  when 


I 


'  Bipoll.  TTT.  622.— When  Innocent  Vltl.  by  letters  of  February  II,  I486, 
oonfiimed  or  n>appotnted  Torquemada,  the  qualification  of  his  appointccB  waa 
modified  by  requiring  Ih^ni  to  be  fittiug  ecclesiastics,  learned  aiid  Qotl-fcaring, 
proi-ided  that  they  were  ntasters  in  theology  or  doctors  or  liceutiatea  of  laws  or 
(Anon!!  of  cathedrals  or  holding  other  church  dignities. — Pilranio,  p.  137. 

Ferdinaod,  July  9,  \4S5,  had  requested  that  tbe  condition  of  holding  grades 
in  the  church  should  not  be  insisted  upon  for  there  wcrt-  few  of  such  who  were 
fitted  for  the  work.— Arch.  Gt^n.  de  la  C.  de  A.,  R^g.  36S4,  fnl.  59. 

'  Arch.  Gen.  de  la  C.  de  A..  Reg.  3684,  fol.  34.— Boletin,  XV,  472.— Bukrio  de 
la  Orden  de  Santiago,  Lib.  I,  fol.  43. 

Zurita  (Aftalef*.  XX,  xlix)  is  evidently  >n  error  in  stating  that  Ferdixumd, 
May  20.  1483,  asked  Sixtus  to  nmmvc  Oimlhcs  and  Orts. 

*  Arch.  G«n.  de  la  C.  de  A.,  Reg.  3684,  fol.  11. 
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Torquemada  was  made  Inquisitor-general  of  Aragon,  Sixtus 
expressly  forbade  him  from  appointing  that  son  of  initiuity  Cris- 
tobal Gualbea  who,  for  his  demerits,  had  been  interdicted  from 
serving  as  in<iuisUor.' 

If  Ferdinand  imagined  that  he  had  overcome  the  resistance  of 
his  subjects  by  placing  them  under  the  Castilian  Inquisition  with 
Torquemada  at  its  head,  lie  showed  less  than  his  usual  sagacity. 
They  had  been  restive  under  the  revived  institution  conducted 
by  their  own  people  and  the  intense  particularism  of  the  Aragonese 
could  not  fail  to  arouse  still  stronger  opposition  to  the  prospect 
of  subjection  to  the  domination  of  a  foreigner  such  as  Torquematla, 
whose  sinister  reputation  for  pitiless  zeal  gave  assurance  that  the 
work  would  be  conducted  with  greater  energy  than  ever. 

In  Castile  the  introtluction  of  the  Inquisition  had  been  done  by 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  crown;  in  Aragon  tiie  consent  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  was  felt  to  be  necessary  for  the 
change  from  the  old  to  the  new  and  a  meeting  of  the  C6rte8  was 
convoked  at  Tarazona  for  January  15,  14S4.  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  arrived  there  on  the  19th  and  remained  until  May,  whea 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  against  Granada  required  their 
presence  elsewhere.  Torquemada -was  there  ready  to  establish 
the  tribunals;  what  negotiations  were  requisite  we  do  not  know^ 
though  we  hear  of  his  consulting  with  persona  of  influence,  ami 
an  agreement  was  reached  on  April  14th.  It  was  not  until  May 
7th,  however,  that  Ferdinand  issued  from  Tarazona  a  c^dula 
addressed  to  all  the  officials  throughout  his  dominions,  informing 
them  that  with  his  assent  the  pope  had  estabUshed  the  Inquisition 
to  repress  the  Judaic  and  Mahometan  heresies  and  ordering  that 

»  RipoU,  in,  622.~Bulario  de  ]&  Oirfen  df  Santiano,  Lib.  I,  fol.  182. 

"When  he  had  no  further  use  for  Gualbca  Feivlinand  also  turnf^  against  him. 
for  in  March,  I4S0,  on  hearing  that  Qualb^s  propow^d  to  visit  a  Dominican  con- 
vent he  wrote  enniesKy  to  the  Goveinor  and  In<iuisitor  of  Valencia  to  prevwtt 
it  as  it  would  be  a  scandal.— Arch.  On.  de  la  C.  de  .K.,  Reg.  3684.  fol.  90. 

It  is  possible  tKat  there  may  have  been  some  rancor  on  Ferdinand's  part  a^in<it 
Gualbcs  who.  as  an  eloquent  preacher  and  femd  popular  orator,  had  done  much, 
in  1461,  to  stimulate  the  ro«i»tunce  of  the  Catalans  to  Juan  11.  aftw  the  death 
of  the  heir-apparent,  Carlos  Prince  of  Viana,  which  was  attributed  to  poiwn 
administered  by  Queen  Juana  Henrfquez  to  open  for  her  son  Fenjinmid  th**  path 
to  the  throne  (Zurita,  Aflales,  Lib.  xxn,  cap,  xxvi,  xiii;  Lib.  Xvrii.  nip.  xxxtil. 
It  ia  true  that  Zurita  is  not  certain  whether  there  may  not  have  been  two- 
Crist6bBd  Guatbes  (Lib.  xx,  cap.  ilix)  but  BofaniU  y  Broca  (Hist  de  CataluOa.^ 
VI^  312)  has  no  such  doubta. 
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the  inquisitors  and  their  mimsters  .should  be  honored  and  assisted 
everywhere  imder  pain  of  the  royal  wrath,  of  deprivation  of  office 
and  of  ten  thousand  florins/ 

Under  the  plenary  powers  of  Torquemada's  conimisMon,  steps 
were  taken  to  reorganize  the  Inquisition  and  adapt  it  to  the  active 
discharge  of  its  duties.  Tribunals  were  to  be  established  perma- 
nently in  Valencia,  Saragossa  and  Barcelona  with  new  men  to 
conduct  them.  Gualbes  was  disposed  of  by  the  enmity  of  Sixtus 
IV.  Orts  still  figures  in  an  order  for  the  pa)'ment  of  salarieSj 
April  24,  1484,  and,  on  May  10th,  Ferdinand,  writing  from  Tara- 
zona,  says  that  he  i.s  there  and  will  be  sent  to  Saragosya,  but  he 
never  appeared  at  the  latter  place,  though  he  was  not  formally 
ren^oved  from  office  until  February  S.  1480,  by  Innocent  VIII, 
when  he  was  styled  Inquisitor  of  Valencia  and  Lerida.' 


VALENCIA. 


In  the  Spring  of  1484  Torquemada  appointed,  for  Valencia, 
Pray  Juan  de  Epila  and  Martin  Ifiigo,  but  the  popular  resi.stance 
and  effervescence  were  such  that  their  operations  were  greatly 
delayed.  The  jurats,  or  local  authorities,  prevented  the  opening 
of  their  tribunal  and,  by  the  advice  of  Miguel  Dalnian,  royal  advo- 
cate fiscal,  presented  an  appeal  to  the  Cnrte.s  of  the  kingdom, 
imploring  their  intervention.  The  Cortes  had  a.ssembled  and  all 
four  brazofi  or  Estates  united  in  remonstrances  against  the  threat- 
ened violation  of  the  fueros  and  privileges  of  the  land  and  threw 
every  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  inquisitors.  All  this  we  learn 
from  a  series  of  letters  despatched,  July  27th,  by  Ferdinand  to  the 
various  officials,  from  the  governor  down,  in  which  he  gives  free 
vent  to  his  WTath  and  indignation,  declaring  his  will  to  be  un- 
changeable, threatening  with  punishment  and  dismissal  all  who 
resist  it  and  pronouncing  as  frivolous  the  argument  that  the 
Inquisition  was  an  invasion  of  the  privileges  of  the  land.  At  the 
same  time  he  wrote  to  the  inquisitors  informing  them  of  his  pro- 
posed measures,  instructing  them  to  perform  their  duties  without 

I'  Zurita,  Aftales,  TJb.  xx.  cap.  Ivi,  Ixv. 
'  Arch.  Gen.  de  la  C.  de  A.,  lUg.  35&4,  fol.  U,  12— Bulario  de  U  Orden  de 
Bantuco,  Lib.  1,  fol.  51. 
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fear  and  cautioning  them  to  observe  the  fueros  and  privileges  and 
to  show  clemency  and  mercy,  in  so  far  as  they  could  with  a  good 
conscience,  to  those  who  confessed  their  errors  and  applied  for 
reconciliation.* 

Energetic  and  determined  as  was  the  tone  of  these  letters  they 
produced  no  effect  upon  the  obstinate  Valencians.  The  C6rte8 
and  the  city  joined  in  sending  a  deputation  to  the  king  to  remon- 
strate against  the  proposed  violation  of  their  rights.  The  Maestre 
Racional  stood  by  and  did  nothing  to  remove  the  dead-lock. 
Even  the  Royal  Council  of  Valencia  prevented  the  inquisitors 
from  opening  their  tribunal,  on  the  ground  tlmt  they  were  for- 
eigners while,  by  the  fueros,  none  but  natives  could  exercise 
official  functions.  All  this  produced  another  explosion  of  royal 
anger  under  date  of  August  31st.  Ferdinand  roundly  scolded  his 
officials  and  threatened  punishment  proportioned  to  the  gravity 
of  the  offence;  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  envoys  and  the  council 
were  brushed  aside  as  untenable;  he  ordered  the  governor  to  set 
the  inquisitors  at  work,  without  caring  what  the  C6rte8  might  do 
or  what  the  people  might  say,  and  he  exhorted  the  inquisitors  to 
lose  no  time  in  performing  their  duties.'  The  struggle  continued 
but  at  length  opposition  was  broken  down  and,  on  November  7, 
1484,  the  inquisitors  were  able  formally  to  assume  their  functions 
by  preaching  their  sermon  de  la  fe  and  publishing  their  edicts. 
Although  they  were  thus  in  shape  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
tribunal,  the  usual  solemnities  were  omitted  and  they  did  not 
venture  to  exact,  from  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 
the  customary  oaths — all  of  which  Ferdinand  subsequently 
ordered  to  be  performed.' 

Scarcely  had  the  inquisitors  commenced  operations  when 
Borgia's  representative,  the  Archdeacon  Mateo  Mereader,  was 
the  cause  of  fresh  trouble.  Discord  arose  between  him  and  Juan 
de  Epila  which  threatened  to  have  even  more  serious  results  than 
his  quarrels  with  Gualbes,  which  had  compromised  the  attempt  to 
revive  the  old  Inquisition.  Ferdinand's  patience  was  exhausted 
and  so  serious  did  he  consider  the  situation  that  he  despatched 
his  secretary,  Antonio  Salavert,  to  Valencia  armed  with  peremp- 
tory orders  to  Mereader  and  the  governor.     The  former  was 

'  Arch.  Gt-n.  de  la  C.  de  A..  Reg.  3684,  foL  19-22. 
»  Ibidem,  RcR.  3084.  fol.  25,  26. 

'  Zuritfl,  AflaJps,  I/ib.  XX,  cap.  Uv. — Pilramo,  p.  187. — Arch.  Gen.  de  la  C.  de 
A.,  Reg.  3684,  fol.  34. 
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required  to  make  over  his  episcopal  functions  to  Martf  Trigo, 
another  vicar-general,  to  surrender  the  bull  of  December  4,  1481, 
delegating  to  him  inquisitorial  powers,  and  no  longer  to  nie{l<ile 
in  any  way  with  the  Holy  Office.  In  case  of  disobedience,  the 
governor  was  instructed,  without  a  moment's  delay,  to  order  him 
under  pain  of  five  thousand  tiorins,  to  depart  within  twenty-four 
hours  for  the  royal  court  and  to  be  beyond  the  frontier  of  Valencia 
within  six  days;  if  he  failed  in  this  all  his  temporalities  were  to  be 
seized  to  defray  the  fine  and  further  contumacy  was  to  be  met  by 
banishing  him  from  the  kingdom  as  a  disobedient  rebel.  The 
inquisitors  were  also  told  no  longer  to  summon  him  to  their  delib- 
erations and  not  to  allow  him  to  take  part  in  their  action.'  All 
this  was  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  fueros  of  the  land  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church  and  shows  what  latitude  Ferdinand 
allowed  himself  when  the  Inquisition  was  concerned.  It  was 
successful  however  and  we  hear  no  more  of  Mercader,  though 
it  was  not  until  February  8,  1486,  that  the  curia  assented  to 
this  arbitrary  illegality  by  withdrawing  his  commission  along 
with  those  of  the  old  inquisitors.' 

Still,  Valencia  was  not  disposed  to  allow  to  the  Inquisition  the 
untrammelled  exercise  of  its  powers  or  to  render  to  it  the  assist- 
ance required  of  alt  the  faithful.  The  nobles  continued  for  some 
months  to  offer  resistance  and  when  this  was  nominally  broken 
down  it  continued  in  a  passive  form.  To  meet  it,  Ferdinand,  in 
a  letter  of  August  17,  1485.  ordered  Mossen  Joan  Carrasquier, 
alguazil  of  the  Inquisition,  at  the  simple  bidding  of  the  inquisitors, 
to  arrest  antl  imprison  any  one,  no  matter  how  high  in  station. 
For  this  he  was  not  to  ask  the  concurrence  of  any  secular  author- 
ity, for  the  whole  royal  power  was  committed  to  him  and  all 
officials,  under  pain  of  two  thousand  gold  florins,  and  other 
arbitrary  punishment,  were  required  to  lend  him  active  assistance. 
Even  this  infraction  of  the  royal  oath  to  respect  the  liberties  of 
the  subject  did  not  suffice,  for  another  letter  of  January  23,  1486, 
states  that  the  nobles  continued  to  give  refuge  in  their  lands  to 
fugitives  from  the  Inquisition,  even  to  those  condemned  and  burnt 
in  effigy,  wherefore  they  were  summoned,  under  their  allegiance 
and  a  penalty  of  twenty  thousand  gold  florins,  to  surrender  to  the 
alguazil  all  whom  he  might  designate  and  to  aid  him  in  seizing 
them.    About  the  same  time  Ferdinand  placed  the  royal  palace 

'  Arch.  Gen.  de  la  C.  de  A.,  Reg.  36S4,  fol.  32.  34. 
*  Bulario  de  U  Orden  do  Santiago,  Libro  i,  fol.  31. 
la 
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of  Valencia  at  the  service  of  the  Inquisition  and  ordered  to  be 
built  in  it  the  necessary  prisons.  His  own  officials  apparently  had 
by  this  time  been  taught  obedience  for  in  March,  1487,  he  writes 
to  the  governor  warmly  praising  their  zeal.'  To  stimulate  this, 
on  July  28,  1487,  he  issued  a  safe-conduct,  taking  under  the  royal 
protection  all  the  officials  of  the  Inquisition,  their  families  and 
goods;  all  royal  officials,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were 
required,  under  pain  of  five  thousand  florins  and  the  king's  wrath, 
to  assist  them  and  to  arrest  whomsoever  they  might  designate.' 
Still,  there  were  occasional  ebultitions  of  resistance  which  were 
met  with  prompt  and  effective  measures.  In  14SS  the  Lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom  ventured  to  ren^ove  by  force,  from  the 
inquisitorial  prison,  a  certain  Domingo  de  iSanta  CYuz,  condemned 
for  heresy,  and  was  at  once  summoned  by  Torquemada  to  answer 
for  his  temerity.  Ferdinand  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  him  severely 
to  come  without  delay  ami,  that  the  kingdom  nught  not  be  with- 
out a  governor,  sent  him  a  commission  in  blank  to  fill  in  with  the 
name  of  a  deputy  to  act  during  his  absence  or  until  tlie  king  should 
otherwise  provide;  moreover,  all  who  had  aa.sisted  in  the  removal 
of  the  prisoner  were  to  be  forthT^-ith  arrested  by  the  inquisitors." 
So,  when  in  1407  the  notaries  of  Valencia  claimed  that  the  notaries 
of  the  Holy  Office  had  no  power  to  certify  documents  concerning 
the  sales  of  confiscated  property  and  other  similar  business  and 
summoned  them  before  the  secular  authorities,  Ferdinand  threat- 
ened them  with  severe  punishment,  besifles  the  prosecution  by  the 
inquisition  to  which  they  were  Uable  for  impeding  it,  for  it  was 
not  subject  to  any  of  the  laws  or  privileges  of  the  land.  He  also 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Segorbe,  his  lieutenant-general,  to  support 
the  Inquisition:  the  fiscal  of  the  Suprema  presented  a  clamosa 
claiming  that  those  guilty  of  this  action  were  excommunicate  and 
liable  to  the  penalties  for  fautorship  of  heresy,  and  the  in{iuisitor- 
general  forwarded  this  to  them  with  a  summons  to  api>ear  v\ithin 
fifteen  days  and  defend  themselves.*  The  Inquisition  was  so 
saered  that  a  mere  attempt  to  decide  at  law  a  question  of  business 
was  a  crime  involving  heavy  penalties.  Ferdinand's  sharp 
rebuke,  in  1499,  when  a  case  of  conLscation,  involving  peculiar 

'  Arch  Gen.  de  1a  C.  de  A.,  Reg.  36S4,  fol.  Gl.  73,  SO.  ftO,  90. 
'  Archivo  de  Simannifl,  Inquisicion,  Lihro  (VIW,  fol.  504. 
»  Portftcarrero,  Stihre  la  Compotoncia  de  Jurisdicion,  fol.  04  (Mjulrid,  1624). 
*  Archivo  de  Simaiica*.  Inquiaicion,  Libro  i. — Archivo  hist,  tuicion&l,  Inqui- 
sicion de  ViUencin,  Ijez.  30fl,  Xotarios,  fol.  1. 
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hardship,  provoked  the  royal  officials  and  local  magistrates  to 
meet  and  draw  up  a  protest  in  terms  unflattering  to  the  tribunal 

thas  already  been  referred  to  (p.  189).  It  was  probably  one 
of  the  results  of  this  (hat,  on  June  28,  1500,  the  inquisitors 
summoned  all  the  ofTicials  and  the  Diputados  before  them  and, 
when  all  were  assembled,  read  to  theiti  the  apostolic  letters  and 
those  of  the  king  respecting  the  tribunal  and  its  fees  and  required 
all  present  to  take  the  oath  of  obetUence,  which  was  duly  acceded 
to  without  objections.'  The  uninterniitting  pressure  of  the  throne 
was  thus  finally  effective  and,  in  spite  of  its  fueros,  the  little 
kingdom  was  brought  miiler  the  yoke. 

The  tribunal  had  been  active  and  efficient.  Already,  in  June, 
1488,  a  list  of  tliose  reconciled  under  Uie  Kdicts  of  Grace  amounted 
to  983  and,  among  these,  no  less  than  a  hunrired  women  are 
described  aa  the  wives  or  daughters  of  men  who  had  been  burnt. 
Tliose  included  in  this  enumeration  were  given  assurance  that 
their  property  would  not  be  subject  to  confiscation — unless  it 
had  alrea<ly  been  sequestrated — and  that  they  could  effect  sales 
and  make  good  titles.  Apparently  inquisitorial  zeal  disregarded 
this  assurance  for  these  penitents  applied  for  and  obtaincil  its 
confirmation,  May  30, 1491.*  Of  course  they  had  been  subjected  to 
hea^'y  fines  under  the  guise  of  pecuniary  penance  and  we  can 
readily  imagine  how  large  was  the  sum  thus  contributed  to  the 
coffers  of  the  Inquisition,  to  which  as  yet  these  fines  enured. 


I 
I 
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AR.\GON. 


The  parent  state  of  Aragon  proper  seemed  at  first  sight  to 
present  an  even  more  arduous  problem  than  Valencia.  The  people 
were  proud  of  their  ancient  liberty  and  resolute  in  its  mainte- 
nance, through  institutions  sedulously  organized  for  that  purpose. 
The  Conversos  were  numerous,  wealthy  and  powei-ful,  occupying 
many  of  the  higher  offit;e3  and  intermarried  with  the  noblest 
houses  and,  in  the  fate  of  their  brctlircn  of  Castile,  they  had  ample 
I  warning  of  what  was  in  store  for  them.  In  the  rexival  of  the  old 
1  Inquisition,  V^alencia  was  the  scene  of  action  and  we  bear  little 

*  Eacolano,  Hist,  del  Ciudnd  y  Rejiio  de  Vnlenoia,  II,  1442  (Valencia,  1611). 
'  Archivo  hist.  Dacioaal,  Inquisicion  de  Voleocia,  Logajos  98,  37-1. 
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of  Gualbes  ami  Oris  beyond  its  boundaries.  The  acceptance, 
however,  by  the  C6rtc5  of  Tarazona,  in  the  Spring  of  1484,  of 
Torquemada's  juriscUction,  of  course  included  Aragon;  he  lost 
no  time  in  organizing  a  tribunal  in  Saragossa,  by  the  appointment, 
May  4th,  as  inquisitors  of  Fray  Caspar  Juglar  and  of  Maestre 
Pedro  Arbu6^,  a  canon  of  tlie  cathedral,  with  the  iipcessary  sub- 
ordinates and,  by  May  lUh,  the  appointments  for  a  full  court  were 
completeil,  as  we  learn  by  an  order  for  the  payment  of  the  salarieV 
The  expense  was  large  but  it  was  already  provided  for;  Torque- 
mada  must  himself  have  employed  liLs  leisure  in  acting  as  inquia- 
tor  for,  on  May  lOth,  an  auto  de  fe  was  hold  in  the  cathedral  in 
which  four  persons  were  penanced  and  subjected  to  confiscation.' 
Caspar  Juglar  in  this  appointment  obtained  Ms  reward  for  the 
sersdces  he  had  rendered  as  a  nominator  of  inquisitors,  but  he 
did  not  long  enjoy  it;  he  disappears  almost  immeiliately,  pois- 
oned, as  it  was  said,  by  the  Converses  in  some  rosquillas  or  sweet 
cakes.'  No  time  was  lost  in  getting  to  work.  Ferdinand  had 
written  from  Tarazona,  May  10th,  that  the  Edict  of  Grace  which 
had  been  resolved  upon  was  not  to  be  published,  but  that  proceed- 

'  Arch.  f^n.  de  la  dc  C.  dn  A.,  Reg.  3684.  fol   10. 

Ta  Maestre  G&spar  Juglar.  iiiquiwtor 30O0  sueldos. 

" ,  mqiiiaitor 3000       " 

"  MjM?atpe  Pedro  de  Epila,  inquisitor 1000      " 

"  Mirrr  Martin  dc  la  lloKa,  assessor 1000      " 

"  FranciMf"  dn  Santa  Fe,  notary 2000      " 

"  Juan  de  Anchias,  notary  !000      " 

"  Ruy  Sdnchez  do  Suaxo,  promoter  fiacal 2.'»00       " 

"  Don  Uamoii  de  Mur,  advocate  fiacal 1000      '* 

'•  Diego  L6pez,  algiiaril 5000      " 

"  Juan  de  Exca,  receiver  1500      " 

The  blank  for  the  second  inquJMtor  ia  doubtless  to  be  6Ued  with  the  name  of 
Maesire  Martin  Garcia,  who  appears  in  a  later  portion  of  the  document  claascd 
with  Arbucs  (I'tdro  de  Epila>.  The  large  9Alar>'  of  the  alguazil  arose  from  his 
bearing  tlie  i-hargr's  of  the  prisons.  The  salaries  of  Arbutus,  I^aga,  Mur  and 
Anofaias  were  to  begin  with  May  l»t,showiiigt)mtthcy  aloDU' were  alnmdy  at  work. 
The  rest  were  to  commence  on  the  day  on  which  they  would  swear  that  they  left 
thoir  homes. 
*  Mcmorift  de  diversos  Autos  (see  Appendix). 

'  Ibidem.  In  this  MS.  he  is  called  Maestre  Julian,  presumably  the  error  of  a 
copyist.  LanuxH  (Hint,  de  Aragon,  II,  168,  177)  says  that  he  died  in  January, 
1485,  in  the  moiuatcrx*  of  L^rida ;  that  some  asserted  that  he  was  poiaoned  by  the 
heretics  and  tliat  the  manner  of  his  death  was  in\'est)gatcd  by  the  chapter  of  his 
convent,  but  that  no  decision  scorns  to  have  been  reached.  In  1646  a  memorial 
from  the  authorities  of  Aragon  In  Philip  IV  classes  Juglar  with  Arbu^s  aa  a 
mart>T  to  the  faith.— Bibl.  nacional,  Seccioa  de  USS.,  Mm,  123. 
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should  go  on  as  if  it  had  been  proclaimed  and  had  expired, 
lUS  depriving  the  Coiiversos  of  the  opportunity  of  coming  for- 
ward for  confessing,  and  explaining  the  absence  at  Saragossa  of 
the  long  lists  of  penitents  that  we  find  elsewhere.^  Thus,  although 
some  lime  must  have  been  required  for  the  members  of  the 
tribunal  to  assemble,  by  June  3d  it  was  ready  for  another  auto, 
held  in  tiie  courtyard  of  the  arehiepisoopal  jwilace.  Tliis  time  it 
was  not  bloodless,  for  two  men  were  executed  and  a  woman  was 
burnt  in  effigy.' 

No  more  autos  were  held  in  Saragossa  for  eighteen  months. 
Thus  far  the  peojile  had  been  pa.s«ive;  they  liad  accepted  the 
action  of  the  C^)rtes  of  Tarazona,  apparently  under  the  impression 
that  the  new  Inquisition  would  be  as  inert  as  the  old  had  so  long 
been,  but,  as  they  awoke  to  the  reality,  an  opposition  arose  which 
called  a  halt  and  Arbufe  never  celebrated  another  auto.  Not  only 
the  CoDversos  but  many  of  the  Old  Cliristians  denounced  the 
IiupiisitioD  as  contrary  to  the  hbertios  of  the  land.  The  chief 
objections  urged  against  it  were  the  secrecy  of  procetlure  and  the 

I  confiscation  of  estates  and,  as  these  were  tlie  veriest  com  n  ion  pi  aces 
of  inquisitorial  business,  it  shows  how  completely  the  old  in.«titu- 
tion  had  been  dormant.  So  n»any  Converses  were  lawyers  and 
judges  and  high  ofTicials  that  they  had  abundant  opportunity 
to  impeile  the  action  of  the  tribunal  by  obtainijig  injunctions  and 
decisions  of  the  coiu-ts  as  to  confiscations,  which  they  regarded  aa 
the  most  assailable  point,  believing  that  if  these  could  be  stopped 
Uie  whole  business  would  perish  of  inanition." 

I  To  overcome  tliis  resistance,  resort  was  had  to  the  rule  com- 
pelling all  who  held  office  to  take  the  oath  of  obeilience  to  the 
Impiisition.  On  September  19th,  the  royal  and  local  officials  were 
assembled  and  solemnly  sworn  to  maintain  inviolably  the  holy 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  to  employ  all  their  energies  against  every 
one  of  whatever  rank,  who  was  a  heretic  or  suspect  of  heresy  or  a 
fautor  of  heresy,  to  denounce  any  one  whom  they  might  know  to 
be  guilty  and  to  appoint  to  office  no  one  suspect  in  the  faith  or 
incapacitated  by  law.  A  few  days  later  tlie  same  oath  was  taken 
B|)y  the  Governor  of  Aragon,  Juan  Francisco  de  Hereflia  and  hia 
assessor,  Francisco  de  Santa  Fe,  son  of  that  Geronimo  de  Santa 
Fe  the  convert,  who  had  stimulated  the  popular  abhorrence  of 

»  Arch.  g^n.  de  la  C.  de  A.,  Rejt.  3684,  fol.  12. 

'  MS.  Memoria  (s(*  .\ppondix). 

'  Zurita,  Afl&lc0,  Lib.  xx,  cap.  btv.— PArwno,  pp.  180-1. 
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Jutiaism.  Other  nobles  were  subsequently  required  to  take  the 
oath,  and  it  was  gradually  administered  to  all  the  different  Estates. 
Then,  in  November,  followed  Torquemada's  assembly  of  inquisi- 
tors at  Seville,  whose  instructions  were  duly  transmitted  to  Aragon 
for  observance,  although  Aragou  had  not  been  represented  in  the 
conference.  Thus  far  tlie  tribunal  seems  to  have  had  no  definite 
quarters,  but  it  waj?  now  settled  in  some  houses  between  the 
cathedral  and  the  archiej>iscoi)al  palace,  convenient  to  the 
ecclesiastical  gaol.' 

Agitation  grew  stronger  ami  those  who  deemed  themselves  in 
danger  liegan  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  whereupon  Ferdinand,  on 
November  4th,  issued  ortlers  to  the  authorities  of  the  three  king- 
doms to  adopt  whatever  means  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
departure  of  all  who  were  not  firm  in  the  f^th.  The  effort  proved 
ineffective,  as  it  was  decided  to  be  in  violation  of  the  fueroa,  but 
the  Inquisition  was  superior  to  the  fueros  and  I-'erdinand  in- 
structed the  inquisitors  to  issue  an  edict  forbidding  any  one  to 
leave  the  kingdom  without  their  Ucen.se,  under  pain  of  being  held 
as  a  relapsed  heretic  in  case  of  rctiu-n,  and  this  scandalous  stretch 
of  arbitrary  power  he  sarcastically  said  that  he  would  enforce  so 
that  the  object  might  be  attained  \vithout  infringing  on  the 
liberties  of  the  kingdom* 

The  rich  Conversos  offered  large  amounts  to  the  sovereigns  if 
they  wouU!  forego  the  confiscations,  but  the  proposition  was 
rejected.  A  heavy  sum  was  subscribed  to  propitiate  the  curia, 
but  the  arrangement  by  which  the  land  was  subjected  to  Torrjue- 
mada  was  too  recent  to  be  changed.  The  lieutenant  of  the 
Justicia  of  Aragon,  Tristan  de  la  Porta,  was  urged  to  proliibit  the 
Inquisition  altogether,  but  in  vain.  Then  the  Four  Estates  of 
the  realm  were  called  togetlier  to  deliberate  on  a  subject  which 
involved  the  liberties  of  the  whole  land.  To  forestall  their  action 
Ferdinand,  on  December  10th,  addres.sed  a  circular  letter  to  the 
deputies  and  to  the  leading  nobles,  entreating  them  affectionately 
to  favor  and  aid  the  inquisitors  of  Saragossa  and  Teruel,  but  this 
had  no  influence  and  a  solemn  embassy  was  sent  to  remonstrate 
with  him.  To  their  representations  he  answered,  disposing  of 
their  arguments  by  assuming  practically  that  he  was  only  the 
agent  of  the  Church  in  enforcing  the  well-known  principles  of  the 
canons.    The  essence  of  his  answer  is  embodied  in  responding  to 

'  Zurita,  Annies,  Lib.  xx,  rap.  !xv. 

■  Arch.  E^D.  de  U  C.  de  A.,  Reg.  36S4,  fol.  2S,  S6. 
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their  demand  thafc  the  Inquisition  be  carried  on  as  in  times  past, 
for  in  any  other  way  it  violated  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom. 
"There  is  no  intention"  he  said  '*of  infringing  on  the  fueros  but 
rather  of  enforcing  their  observance,  it  is  not  to  be  iiiiafcineil  that 
vassals  so  Catholic  as  those  of  Aragon  would  have  demanded,  or 
that  kings  so  Catholic  would  have  granted,  fueros  and  liberties 
adverse  to  the  faith  and  favorable  to  heresy.  If  the  old  inquisitors 
had  acted  conscientit)usly  in  aeo^rdanc*  willi  the  canons  there 
would  have  been  no  cause  for  bringinf:  in  the  new  ones,  but  they 
were  without  conscience  and  corrupted  with  bribes.  If  there  are 
so  few  heretics  as  is  now  asserted,  there  should  not  be  such  dread 
of  the  Inquisition.  It  is  not  to  be  im[>eded  in  soijuestrating  and 
confiscating  and  other  necessary  acts,  for  be  aesurotl  that  no  cause 
or  interest,  however  great,  shall  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  its 
proceeding  in  future  as  it  is  now  doing."* 

Meanwhile  th(Te  hat!  been,  at  Terucl,  a  more  open  resistance  to 
the  InquiiUlion,  in  wliioh  the  inflexible  puriX)se  of  the  monarch 
to  enforce  obedience  at  any  cost  was  abundantly  demonstrated. 
Simultaneously  with  the  organization  of  the  8aragossa  tribunal, 
Fray  Juan  Colivcra  and  Mossen  Martin  Navarro  were  sent  to 
Teruel  with  their  subortlinates  to  estabUsh  one  there.  Tcruel  was 
a  fortified  city  of  some  importance,  near  the  Castilian  border,  the 
capital  of  its  district,  although  it  was  not  elevated  into  a  sf  j)arat€ 
bishopric  until  1577,  When  the  reverend  fathers  appeared  before 
the  gates,  the  magistrates  refused  them  entrance  and  they  pru- 
dently retired  to  CeHa,  a  village  about  four  leagues  distant, 
whence  they  fulminated  an  edict  excommunicating  the  magis- 
trates and  easting  an  interdict  on  the  town.  From  the  venal  papal 
court  Teruel  had  no  ^iifhculty  in  procuring  letters  in  virtue  of  which 
the  dean,  Francisco  Sa\istan,  and  Martin  de  San  Juan,  rector 
of  Villaquemada,  aV>solved  the  excommunicates  and  removed  the 
interdict,  nor  is  it  hkeJy  that  any  succe.ss  attended  Ferdinand's 
order  to  his  son,  the  Archbishop  of  Saragossa,  to  send  to  his 
official  at  Teruel  secret  instructions  to  seize  the  two  priests  and 
hold  them  in  chains.  The  town  sent  a  supplication  to  him  by 
Juan  de  la  Mata  and  Miccr  Jaime  Mora,  but  he  only  ordered  them 
to  send  home  a  peremptory  command  to  submit,  under  pain  of  such 
punishment  as  should  serve  as  a  perpetual  example.  This  he  also 
commimicated  to  the  Governor  of  Aragon,  Juan  Ferndndez  de 
^Heredia,  with  instructions  to  take  it  to  Terucl  and  read  it  to  the 


Arch.  g^a.  de  In  C.  de  A.,  Reg.  30S4,  (ol,  29, 35. 
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magistrates,  when,  if  they  did  not  yield,  a  formal  summons  to 
appear  before  hirn  was  to  be  read  to  each  one  individually — all 
of  which  was  doubtless  performed  without  efTect.  Ferdinand  had 
also  ordered  the  envoys  not  to  leave  the  court,  but  they  fled 
secretly  and  his  joy  was  extreme  when,  six  months  later,  Juan  de 
la  Mata  was  captureti  by  Jimn  Garc6i  de  Marzilla. 

Tlie  next  step  of  the  Inquisition  was  a  decree,  October  2,  1484, 
confiscating  to  the  crown  all  the  otRces  in  Teruel  and  pronouncing 
the  incumbents  incapable  of  holding  any  office  of  honor  or  profit 
— a  decree  which  Ferdinand  proceeded  to  execute  by  stopping 
their  salaries.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Diputados  of  Aragon  inter- 
ceded with  him;  he  replied  curtly  that  the  people  of  Teruel  had 
notliing  to  complain  of  and  were  guilty  of  madness  and  outrage. 
Then  the  in(|ui!sitors  took  final  action,  wliich  was  strictly  within 
their  competence,  by  issuing  a  letter  invoking  the  aid  of  the  secular 
arm  and  summoning  the  king  to  enable  them  to  seize  the  magis- 
trates and  eonfiseate  their  property.  To  this  he  respondedj  Feb- 
ruary 5,  14S5,  with  an  Executoria  invocalionis  brachii  sircularis, 
addressefl  to  all  the  officials  of  Aragon,  requiring  them  and  the 
nobles  to  a-saembte  all  the  horse  and  foot  that  they  could  raise 
and  put  them  at  the  service  of  the  inquisitors,  under  a  captain 
whom  lie  would  send  to  take  command.  Under  pain  of  the  royal 
wrath,  deprivation  of  ofiice,  a  fine  of  twenty  thousjtnd  gold  florins 
and  discretional  penalties,  they  were  ordered  to  seize  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Teruel  anti  their  property  and  deliver  them  to  the 
inquisitors  to  be  punished  for  their  enormous  crimes  in  such  wise 
as  should  serve  for  a  lasting  example.  The  people  of  Cella,  also, 
were  onlercd  to  deliver  their  castle  to  the  inquisitors  to  serve  aa 
A  prison  and  to  make  all  repairs  neceK*ary  for  that  purpose.  ^ 
Apparently  the  response  of  Aragon  to  this  summons  was  unsatia-^H 
factory  for  Ferdinand,  in  defiance  of  the  fuero  which  forbade  the^" 
introduction  of  foreign  troops  into  the  kingdom,  took  the  extreme 
step  of  calling  upon  the  nobles  of  Cuenca  and  other  Castilian  dis- 
tricts contiguous  to  the  border,  to  raise  their  men  and  join  in  the 
holy  war,  while  the  receiver  of  confiscations  was  ordered  to  sell 
enough  property  to  meet  the  expenses.  Whether  this  formidable 
array  was  raised  or  not,  the  rlocuments  do  not  inform  us,  nor  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  Teruel  submitted,  but  it  had 
braved  the  royal  will  as  long  as  it  dare<l  and  it  could  not  hold  out 
against  the  forces  of  two  kingdoms.  By  April  15th  Ferdinand  was 
in  position  to  appoint  Juan  Garcds  de  Marzilla,  the  captor  of  Juan 
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de  la  Mata,  as  asifistenle  or  governor  of  Tcruel,  with  absolutp  (Ucta- 
torial  powers,  ami  the  spirit  in  which  he  exerciseil  thtm  may  be 
gathered  from  his  declaration  that  he  did  not  intend  to  allow 
fueros  or  privileges  to  stand  in  the  way.  The  lot  of  the  inhabi- 
tants was  hard.  Ferdinand  ordered  Marzilla  to  banish  all  whom 
the  inquisitors  might  designate,  thus  placing  the  whole  popnlation 
at  their  mercy,  and  their  rule  must  have  been  exasperating,  for, 
in  January,  1486,  Ferdinand  reproaches  Marzilla  because  his 
nephew,  who  had  aided  in  the  capture  of  la  Mata,  had  recently 
attempted  to  slay  the  alguazil  of  the  In(]uisition.  Presumably 
the  inquisitorial  coffers  were  filled  with  the  lines  and  confisca- 
tions which  could  be  inflicted  at  discretion  on  the  citizens  for 
impeding  the  Inquisition.  During  the  long  struggle  Terviel  had 
been  at  the  disadvantage  tiiat  the  surrounding  country  supported 
the  inquisitors,  won  over  through  an  astute  de\nce  by  which  the 
inquisitors,  while  at  fella,  liad  guaranteed,  on  the  payment  of 
certain  sums,  the  remission  of  all  tiebts  and  the  release  of  all 
censos  or  bonds  and  groundrents,  which  might  be  due  to  heretics 
who  should  be  convicted  and  subjected  to  confiscation  in  Teruel. 
All  debtors  were  thus  eager  for  the  succeiis  of  the  inquisitors  and 
for  the  punishment  of  heresy  among  the  money-lending  Converses 
of  the  town.' 

Meanwhile,  in  Saragossa,  the  Converses  were  growing  desperate. 
All  peaceful  means  of  averting  the  fate  that  hung  over  them  had 
failed  and  events  at  Teruel  demonstrated  the  futility  of  resistance. 
The  bolder  spirits  began  to  whisper  that  the  only  resource  left 
was  to  kill  an  inquisitor  or  two,  when  the  warning  would  deter 
others  from  incurring  the  hazard.  They  knew  that  secret  infor- 
mations were  on  foot  gathering  from  all  sources  testimony  against 
them  all.  Inquisitor  Arbu^s  was  almost  openly  saiti  to  be  ready 
to  pay  for  satisfactory  evidence,  and  the  life  and  fortune  of  every 
man  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  evil-minded.'  Sancho  de  Patcmoy^ 
the  Maestre  Racional  of  Aragon,  when  on  trial,  admitted  to  preju- 
dice against  Juan  de  Anchias,  secretary  of  the  tribunal,  because 


»  Arch.  K&i.  de  la  C.  dc  A.,  Reg.  3684,  fol.  12,  23,  27,  31,  35,  38,  39,  42,  47-0, 
51-3,  .V>-8.  6(1.  fi.1.  72.  9H. 

In  1502,  with  (.'hnnictoristic  faithleftsne-ss,  the  inquisitors  at  Terufl  pn)p(»j«d 
to  collect  all  the  debts  due  to  the  cunftscatcd  estates,  but  Ferdinand  intervened 
and  stomlv  forbndp  it.^Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Inquiaicion,  Libro  2,  fol.  16. 

"  Bihl.  nactonole  de  France,  fends  espagnol,  80,  fol.  4. 
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he  had  enquired  of  a  Jewish  tailor  whether  Paternoy  had  a  seat 
in  tlic  synagogue.'  Suspense  was  becoming  iu3upi)ortable;  tiie 
project  of  assassination  gradually  took  shape  and,  when  thefriends 
of  the  Converses  at  the  royal  court  were  consulted,  including 
Ferdinand*^  treasurer  Gabriel  Silnchcz,  tliey  approved  of  it  and 
wrote  that  if  an  inquisitor  was  murdered  it  would  put  an  end  to 
the  Inquisition.' 

At  first  the  intention  was  to  make  way  not  only  with  Pedro 
Arbu6s  but  with  the  assessor,  Martin  de  la  Raga,  and  with  Micer 
Pe<lro  Trances,  and  a  plot  was  laid  to  drown  the  a.ssessor  while  he 
was  walking  by  the  Ebro,  but  he  chanced  to  be  accompanied  by 
two  gentlemen  and  it  was  al)andoned.*  The  whole  attention  of 
the  conspirators  was  then  concentratetl  on  Arl)u<5s.  Maestre 
Kpila,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  was  not  a  m.in  of  any  special 
note,  though  his  selcotion  by  Torquemada  imlicates  that  he  was 
reputed  to  possess  the  quuliiies  necessary  to  curb  the  recalcitrant 
Aragonese,  and  we  are  told  that  he  was  an  eloquent  preacher. 
He  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  if  we  may  believe  the  story  that 
he  foretold  to  his  colleag;ue  Martin  Garcia  that  he  would  reach  the 
episcopate,  for  Garcfa,  in  1.512,  became  Bishop  of  Barcelona,  but 
such  foresight  is  not  necessary  to  explain  his  reluctance  to  accept 
the  inquisitorship,  for,  although  this  was  always  a  promising 
avenue  to  promotion,  the  ])ost  was  evidently  to  be  an  arduous, 
one.*  Ilis  hesitation  was  overcome  and  we  have  seen  how  ener- 
getically he  commenced  his  new  career,  yet  the  interruptions 
which  supervened  had  prevented  him  from  accomplishing  much 
and  he  fell  a  -victim  rather  to  fear  than  to  revenge. 

The  conspirators  were  evidently  irresolute,  for  the  plot  was  long 
in  hatching,  but  the  secret  was  wonderfully  well  kept,  considering 
that  the  correspondence  respecting  it  was  extenave.  Rumors 
however  were  not  lacking  and,  as  early  as  January  29,  H85,  Ferdi- 
nand wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Aragon  that  a  conspiracy  was  on 
foot  and  that  a  large  sum  was  being  raised  to  embarrass  the 
Inquisition  in  every  way,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  thanked  the 
jurats  for  their  zeal  in  aiding  the  inquisitors.*    If  suspicion  was 

*  Libro  Verde  de  Aragon  (MS.,  fol.  67). 

*  Lil>ni  Verde  (Hevista  de  Espftfia.  C\7,  281-2). 

*  Zurita,  AAales,  Libro  xx,  cap.  bcv. 

*  Trasmicra,  Epitome  de  la.  eanto  Vida  y  relacioa  de  la  glonosa  mucrte  d^ 
Venerable  Pedro  dc  Arbufs,  pp.  15,  32,  50  (Madrid.  1064}.— Villanueva,  Viage 
Uterario.   XVIII.  50. 

'  Arch.  gfti.  dc  la  C.  dc  A.,  Reg.  3684,  fol.  37,  38. 
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then  arousod,  it  slunihcrcd  again  and  for  six  months  meetings 
were  held  without  being  discovered.  It  \va,s  ileterniined  to  raise 
a  fund  for  hiring  a-ssussins  and  three  treasurers  were  appointed. 
Juan  de  Esperandeu,  a  currier,  known  as  a  des|>prate  man,  whose 
father  had  been  arrested,  undertook  to  find  tlie  bravos  and  hired 
Juan  de  la  Badia  for  the  purpose.  In  April  or  May,  1486,  an 
attempt  was  made  on  tiie  liouso  wliere  Arimc.s  lodged,  but  the 
men  were  frightened  off  and  the  matter  was  po-slponcd  for  several 
monthH.  At  length,  on  the  night  of  Septendjer  15th,  E.sperandeu 
went  to  the  house  iff  la  Badfa  and  wakened  lirm;  together  tliey 
returned  to  lOsperaruIeu's,  where  they  found  tlie  latter's  servant 
Vidau  Durango,  a  Frenchman,  with  Mateo  Ram,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  plot,  his  squire  Tri.stanieo  lieonis  and  three  others 
who  were  masked  and  who  remained  unknown.  They  all  went 
to  the  cathedral  and  entered  by  the  chapter  door,  which  was 
open  on  account  of  the  service  of  matins.  Arbuda  was  kneeling 
in  prayer  between  the  high  altar  and  tlie  choir,  where  the  canons 
were  chanting;  he  knew  that  his  life  was  threatened,  for  he  wore 
a  coat  of  mail  and  a  steel  cap,  while  a  lance  which  he  carried  was 
leaning  against  a  pillar.  La  Batlla  whispered  to  Durango  "There 
he  is,  give  it  to  him!"  Durango  stole  up  behind  and,  with  a 
back-stroke,  clove  his  neck  between  his  armor.  He  rose  and 
staggered  towards  the  choir,  foSlowcd  by  la  Badfa,  who  pierced 
him  through  the  arm,  wliile  Mateo  Ram  was  also  said  to  have 
thrust  him  tlirough  the  body.  He  fell ;  the  assassins  hurried  away 
and  the  canons,  alarmed  at  the  noise,  rushed  from  the  choir  and 
carried  him  to  his  house  near  by,  where  surgeons  were  summoned 
who  pronounced  the  wounds  to  be  mortal.  He  lay  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  repeating,  we  are  told,  pious  ejaculations,  and  died  on 
September  17th,  between  1  and  2  a.m.  Miracles  at  once  attested 
his  sanctity.  On  the  night  of  the  murder  the  holy  bell  of  Villela 
tolled  without  human  hands,  breaking  the  bull's  pizzlc  with  which 
the  dapper  was  secured.  His  blood,  which  stained  the  flagstones 
of  the  cathedral,  after  drying  for  two  weeks,  suddenly  liquefied, 
so  that  crowds  came  to  tlip  in  it  cloths  and  .scapulars  and  had  to 
be  forcibly  driven  off  when  he  m'as  buried  on  the  spot  where  he 
fell:  when  the  conspirators  were  interrogated  by  the  inqui-sitors, 
their  mouths  became  black  and  their  tongues  were  parched  so 
that  they  were  unable  to  speak  until  water  was  ^ven  to  them. 
It  was  popularly  believed  that  wlien,  in  their  flight,  they  reached 
the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom,  they  became  divinely  benumbed 
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until  seized  by  their  captors.  More  credible  Ls  the  niiraclc, 
reported  by  Juan  de  Anchias,  that  their  trials  led  to  the  discovery 
of  innumerable  heretics  who  were  duly  penanced  or  burnt.' 
Pecuniarily  the  affair  had  not  been  costly;  the  whole  outlay  had 
been  only  six  hundred  florins,  of  which  one  hundred  was  paid  to 
the  assassin.' 

Like  the  murder  of  Pierre  de  Cast^elnau  in  Lnngucdoc,  this 
crime  turned  the  scale.  I  ts  immediate  effect  was  to  cauyc  a  revul- 
sion of  popular  feeling,  which  hitherto  had  been  niarketlly  hostile 
to  the  Inquisition.  The  news  of  the  assassination  spread  through 
the  city  with  marvellous  rapidity  and  before  dawn  the  streets 
were  filled  with  excited  crowds  shouting  "Burn  the  Conversoe 
who  have  slain  the  inquisitor!"  There  was  danger,  in  the  exalta- 
tion of  feeling,  not  only  that  the  Conversos  would  be  massacred 
but  that  the  Juderfa  and  MorerJa  would  be  sacked.  By  daylight 
the  archbishop,  Alfonso  de  Aragon,  mounted  his  horse  and 
traversed  the  streets,  calming  the  mob  with  promises  of  speedy 
justice.  A  meeting  was  at  once  called  of  all  the  principal  persons 
in  the  city,  which  resolved  itself  into  a  national  assembly  and 
empowered  all  ecclesiastical  and  secular  officials  to  proceed  against 
every  one  concerned  with  the  utmost  vigor  and  without  observing 
the  customs  and  fueros  of  the  kingdom."   For  some  days  the  Con- 

'  Mcmoria  de  di\*crsos  Autos  (Appendix).— Libro  Vorde  (RcA-irfa  de  E«pafia, 
CVI,  281-6,  288).— RayualJ  Anna],  ann.  1485,  n.  23.  24.— ZuriU,  Aflale*.  lab. 
XX,  cap.  Ixv. — Juan  Gincs  Scpiitvcda,  Dcscriptlo  CoUcgii  Hcspaiioruin  Bononi- 
ensis. — Blanra.1,  .\ragon.  Rcnim  Comment,  p.  268.- — Bibliothiiiuc  nat.  de 
France,  foods  eMptignol,  SO,  fol.  33. 

Id  spite  of  theae  mirudes  and  of  innumerable  others  whirh  manifested  the 

Bctity  of  Arbu<^8,  the  Holy  See  was  disiinelly  averse  to  his  canonization.  S. 
papal  brief  even  ordered  the  removal  from  the  cathedral  of  the  saabenitos  of 
the  assassins  and  strenuous  efforts  were  required  to  procure  its  revocation. 

Repeated  invest igations  were  made  by  successive  popes  without  result — at 
the  request  of  Charles  V  in  1537;  of  Tlulip  III  in  1G04,  1015  and  1618;  of  Philip 
IV  in  1622  and  10:>2,  until  at  length  in  16G4  he  was  beatified  (Tra.smiera,  pp.  98, 
99,  133,  137,  139).  The  matter  then  rested  for  two  ccnturicii  uuti!,  in  1864,  it 
was  taken  up  aj^aiik  and  finally.  June  29,  1867,  he  was  canonized  by  Pixia  IX 
(Dom.  Bartolini,  Commenl.  Actor.  Omnium  Canon iratioc is,  Uom»,  1868). 

It  is  significant  that  the  Inquisition  did  not  await  the  tardy  action  of  Rome. 
Instructions  of  the  Suprema  in  1603,  1623  and  1633  show  that  his  feast  ww 
regularly  cclebratiNi  with  prescribed  offices  (MSS.  of  Koyal  Library  of  Copen- 
liagen,  218^,  p.  257)  and,  during  the  17th  and  I8th  centuries,  he  is  conatantlr 
spoken  of,  in  the  documents  of  the  Inquisition  relating  to  the  feaat,  as  San  Pedro 
Albums. 

'  Mcmoria  de  diversos  Autoe,  Auto  25  (Appendix).  '  Zurita,  loc.  til. 
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versos  continued  to  flatter  themselves  that  i^ith  money  they 
would  disarm  Ferdinand's  wrath;  they  had,  they  said,  the  whole 
court  with  them  and  the  s}Tnpathics  of  all  the  magnates  of  the 
land,*  but  they  miscalculated  his  shrewd  resolve  to  profit  to  the 
utmost  by  tlieir  blunder  and  the  consequent  weakness  of  their 
friends.  The  royal  anger,  indeed,  was  much  dreaded  and  the 
Dipulados,  a  few  days  later,  wrote  to  the  king  reporting  what  had 
lieen  done;  the  criminals  had  already  scattered  in  (light;  the  city 
ha<I  offered  a  reward  of  5ve  hundred  ducats;  the  judges  had 
written  to  foreign  lands  to  invoke  aid  in  intercepting  the  fugitives 
and  both  city  and  kingdom  would  willingly  undergo  all  labor  and 
expense  necessary  to  avenge  the  crime.  A  proclamation  was  also 
issued  excommunicating  all  having  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy 
who  should  not  within  a  given  time  come  forwaid  and  reveal  what 
they  knew." 

It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  the  murder  that  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  succeeded  in  obtaining,  from  Innoconl  \'III,  papal 
letters  of  April  3,  1487,  ortlering  all  princes  and  rulers  and  magis- 
trates to  seize  and  deliver  to  the  Inquisition  of  Spain  all  fugitives 
who  should  be  designated  to  them,  thus  extending  its  arms  every- 
where throughout  Christendom  and  practically  outlawing  all 
refugees;  no  proof  was  to  be  reijuirod,  simple  requisition  sufhced, 
the  surrender  was  to  be  made  within  tliirty  days  and  safe-conduct 
assured  to  the  frontier,  undej*  pain  of  excommunication  and  the 
pnnalties  for  fautorship  of  heresy.  Fortunatrly  for  humanity  this 
atrorious  attempt  to  establish  a  new  international  law  by  papal 
absolutism  was  practically  ignored.' 

*  Memoria,  toe  cit. 

'  Gams,  Zur  Geschichtc  dcr  epacischcn  StaatsinqutiattoD,  p.  34. — Bib],  oation- 
&le  de  France,  fonda  espaenol,  81. 

'  This  brief  is  printed  in  the  Boletln,  XVI,  368  by  Padre  Fidel  Fita,  who  is  in 
error  in  assuming  ilti  abcdienoe  in  Frnnce  from  the  ca.si<  t>f  Juan  do  Pedro  Sdnt^hvz, 
reported  ia  an  essay  of  mine  od  tbe  Martyrdom  of  Arbu6a.  Thia  was  merely  an 
instance  of  friendly  co-opt-ration  between  the  Inquisiliona  of  Toulouse  and  Sara- 
goesa  and  occurred  loo  curly  to  be  the  result  of  the  papal  letters  which  were  not 
received  in  C6rdova  until  May  31^  1487. 

Wp  have  sct-n  (p.  101),  by  a  cksl*  ofeinring  in  150!,  that  Manoel  of  Portugal 
considered  that  there  was  no  obligation  to  return  fugitives  from  the  Inquisition; 
ll  was  a  matter  of  comity  to  be  decided  on  the  merits  of  each  case.  There  was  a 
similar  one  in  1500,  and  when,  in  1510  and  1514,  fugitives  wcn^  asked  fur,  under 
plea  tluit  tlicy  were  wanted  as  witnewKs,  MancM;!  refused  to  surrender  them  with- 
out absolute  pledges  tluit  they  should  !<iiiTer  no  harm  (Arobivo  de  Simaucas, 
Inquisicion,  Libro  1;  Libra  3,  fol.  85.  107,  110). 

\N1ica  Portu^  obtained  an  Inquisition,  the  two  inq\usvVoTvf<!!i\c:n\/'\x^  \^^> 
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There  was  one  case  however  in  which  its  punitive  clauses  seem 
to  have  been  invoked.  Several  of  tlie  accomplices  in  the  assas- 
sination found  refuge  In  Tudela,  a  frontier  city  of  Navarre  and, 
on  January  27,  1486,  Ferrlinand  ^\Tote  to  the  magistrates  there 
affectionately  requesting  that,  if  the  inquisitors  should  send  for  the 
accused,  all  aid  should  be  rendered,  seeing  that  he  had  given  orders 
to  obey  such  requisitions  throughout  his  own  kingdoms.  This 
application  was  unsuccessful  and  in  May  he  repcatc<l  it  imperi- 
ously, threatening  war  upon  them  as  defenders  of  heretics.*  The 
condition  of  the  perishing  kingdom  of  Navarre,  under  the  youthful 
Catherine  and  Jean  d'AJbret,  was  not  such  as  to  protect  it  from 
the  insults  of  a  sovereign  like  Ferdinand  and  the  inquisitors  pre- 
sumed so  far  as  to  instruct  Don  Juan  de  Hibcra,  then  in  command 
of  the  frontier,  to  carry  the  royal  threat^s  into  execution.  That 
prudent  officer  refused  to  make  war  upon  a  friendly  state  without 
the  protection  of  an  express  order  bearing  the  signatures  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  whereupon,  on  June  30th,  the  inquisitors 
complained  of  him  to  the  king.  He  was  in  Galicia,  sujjpressing  a 
rising  of  the  Count  of  I^enios  and  reducing  the  lawless  nobles  to 
order  and  from  Viso,  July  22d,  he  replied  that  he  wouhl  at  once 
have  sent  the  order  but  that  he  had  brought  with  him  all  the 
frontier  trotips;  as  soon  as  his  task  was  accomplish  ed  he  would 
send  back  forces  with  orders  to  Don  Juan  to  make  war  on  Tudela 
in  such  fashion  as  to  compel  it  to  do  what  was  requisite  for  the 
serWce  of  God.'  A  letter  of  the  same  date  to  Torquematla  slates 
that  the  inquisitors  have  asked  for  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
against  Tudela  on  account  of  Luis  de  Santangel,  but  this  must  be 
preceded  by  a  carta  retpiisitoria,  which  he  instructs  Torquomada 
to  prepare  and  send  to  him  when  he  will  execute  it.'  It  was  not 
until  the  end  of  November  that  the  sovereigns  returned  to  Sala- 
manca and  it  is  presumable  that  the  campaign  against  Tudela 
was  postponed  until  the  Spring.  Of  course  the  fugitives  had  long 
before  sought  some  safer  asylum,  but  the  papal  brief  of  April  3, 

came  to  au  agreement,  with  the  assent  of  thci  roHpective  nionarclis,  which  stiper- 
sedcd  extradition.  The  fugitive  van  to  be  tried  in  the  country  where  be  was 
cflplurcd  and  the  Inquiflition  from  which  he  had  fled  was  to  fumisli  the  endcoee. 
—Bibl.  n.-iL-ional.  Seccion  de  MSS.  X,  257,  fol.  218. 

»  Arch.  gi^u.  de  la  C.  de  A.,  R*g.  3684,  fol.  75— Amador  de  los  Rios,  III,  209. 

'  Arch.  gf^n.  de  In  C.  de  A..  Reg.  3(iS4,  fol.  103. 

'  Ibidem,  fol.  102  (ace  Appendix).  It  was  Martin  de  SanlAngel,  not  LuU,  who 
took  refuge  in  Tudela,  He  was  not  caught,  but  was  burnt  in  effigy,  July  38^ 
14HG. 
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1487,  coulil  be  enforced  against  the  magistrates  and  they  endured 
the  huniiliution  of  subiniLting  to  the  tribunal  of  Saragossa.  At 
an  auto  de  fe  held  March  2,  1488,  the  alcalde  ami  eight  of  the 
citizens  appeared  and  performed  penance.' 

Ferdinand  recognised  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  assassiDa- 
tion  of  Arbu^s  and  was  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Promi- 
nent among  the  means  for  this  was  the  stimulation  of  the  popular 
veneration  of  the  martyr.  On  September  29,  MS(>,  his  solemn 
exequies  were  celebrated  wth  as  much  solemnity  as  tliose  of  the 
holiest  saint;  a  splendid  tomb  was  built  to  which  his  remains  were 
translated,  December  8,  1487;  a  statue  was  erected  with  an 
inscription  by  the  sovereigns  and  over  it  a  bas-relief  representing 
the  scene  of  the  murder.  During  a  pestilence,  in  1490,  the  city 
ordered  a  silver  lamp,  fifty  ounces  in  weight,  to  be  plaeei!  before 
the  tomb  and  another  silver  lamp  to  biu-n  day  antl  night.'  His 
cult  as  a  saint  was  not  allowed  to  await  the  tardy  recognition  of 
the  Holy  See. 

The  conspirators  miscalculated  when  they  imagined  that  his 
murder  woidd  deter  others  from  taking  his  place.  There  was  no 
danger  for  intiuisitors  now  in  Aragon  and  the  tribunal  of  Saragossa 
was  promptly  renmnned  and  enlarged  for  the  abundant  harvest 
that  was  expected.'  It  was  not  long  in  getting  to  work  and  on 
December  28,  1485,  an  auto  was  celebrated  in  whicJ)  a  man  and  a 
woman  were  burnt.*  The  tribunal  was  removed  to  the  royal 
palace-fortress  out.side  of  the  walls,  known  as  the  Aljaferfa,  as  an 
evi<ience  that  it  was  under  the  royal  safeguard  and  Ferdinand 
proclaimed  that  he  and  hia  successors  took  it  under  their  special 
protection.^   Strict  orders  were  sent  to  the  Estates  of  the  kingdom 

*  M^rnoria  de  di^-ersoa  Aiilos.  Anto  29  (Appendix). 

In  aftfrr  ycara,  IVrdinand  was  less  inclined  to  invade  friendly  territory,  Feb- 
ruary- 2.5,  1.501,  writiiiK  to  the  Archdeacon  of  AlmazAn,  Inquisitor  of  Catalayud, 
«bout  on  inhabitant  of  Filero.  a  town  just  beyond  tbc  border,  he  says  that  if  the 
culprit  con  be  arrested  within  his  juriBdii-tion  it  can  be  done,  but  there  must  be 
no  deceit  and  no  scandal. — Archivo  de  Sinmncaa,  Iiiquisicion,  Libro  1. 

•  Zurita,  .An.iles,*Lib.  xx,  cap.  bcv. — Llorente,  Hist.  crft.  Cap.  vi.  Art.  ii,  n.  1. 
— Trasmierc,  p.   10!. 

•  Arch.  g^-n.  de  U  C.  de  A..  Reg.  368-1.  fol.  67,  6S,  83,  86. 

*  Momoria  de  diversoa  Autos,  Auto  3  (ae*?  Appendix). 

'  Ziirita,  loe.  n"i.— The  order  to  receive  the  tribunal  in  the  Aljaferia  bears  dato 
January  12,  1480  (Arch.  %C-ii.  de  la  C.  Ue  A.,  Reg.  36S4,  fol.  83).  Subsequently  it 
was  trancferred  to  thfarchiepiscopal  palace  in  order  to  let  the  vUjaferia  he  occupied 
by  ft  nienil>er  of  the  royal  family,  i)Ut  the  inrjuisitors  complained  and  were  allowed 
to  return  in  1498.    They  encroached  upon  the  royal  apartments,  much  to  Ferdi- 
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and  to  the  local  officials  to  suppress  summarily  all  resistance  to 
the  confiscations,  which  were  becoming  bo  extensive  that  the 
receiver  at  Saragossa  had  his  hands  full  and  was  empowered  to 
appoint  deputies  tliroughout  the  land  to  attend  to  the  work  in 
their  respective  districts.' 

In  the  prevailing  tamper  pursuit  was  hot  after  the  murderers 
of  Arbu(5s  and  the  avengers  were  soon  upon  their  track.  There 
were  some  hair-breatlth  escapes,  and  much  curious  detail,  for 
which  space  fails  us  here,  will  be  found  in  the  Memoria  de  diversos 
Autos  iu  the  .\ppendix,  some  of  it  showing  that  there  were  po\ver- 
ful  secret  influences  in  favor  of  individuals.  One  party,  consist- 
ing of  the  chief  contriver  of  the  plot,  Juan  dc  Pedro  Sdnchez  and 
his  wife,  Gaspar  de  Santa  Cruz  and  his  wife,  Martin  de  Santangel, 
Garcia  de  Moras,  Mosscn  Pedro  Manas  and  the  two  Pedro  de 
Almazan,  effected  their  escape  by  way  of  Tiidela,  for  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  city  was  held  responsible,  and  the  Lord  of 
Cadreyta,  an  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Alburquerquc,  was  pcnaiaced 
for  pving  them  shelter  and  receiving  sixty  florins  in  pajinent.' 

Although  by  decree  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical  courts  were 
empowered  to  punish  the  guilty,  the  prosecutions  seem  to  have 
been  left  altogether  to  the  Inquisition  and  it  had  the  satisfaction 
of  burning  the  effigies  of  the  fugitives.  Many,  however,  paid  the 
penalty  in  tlicir  persons.  Vidau  Durango  was  soon  caught  at 
L^rida,  when  he  made  no  difficulty  in  revealing  the  details  of  the 
plot  anti  the  names  of  the  accomplices.  The  work  of  retribution 
fol!owe<l  and  was  continued  for  years.  In  the  auto  of  June  30, 
14S6,  Juan  de  Pedro  Silnchez  wa.s  burnt  in  efhgy;  ^'idau  Durango 
was  treated  nicnnfully,  doubtless  in  consideration  of  his  com- 
municativeness; his  hands  were  cut  off  and  nailed  to  the  door  of 
the  Diputacion,  or  House  of  Diputados,  and  it  was  not  until  he 
was  dead  that  he  was  dragged  to  the  market-place  when  he  was 
beheadetl  and  quartered!  and  the  fragments  were  suspended  in  the 
streets.  The  punishment  of  Juan  ile  Esperandeu  was  more  harsh; 
he  was  <iragged  while  living  to  the  portal  of  the  cathedral  when 
lus  hands  were  cut  off;  he  was  then  dragged  to  the  market-place, 


nand's  di3iEUst,  as  expressed  in  a  letter  of  September  30,  1511.  In  January.  151S, 
he  ordered  thera  to  leave  the  palace  and  rent  aecommodatinnn  in  the  city,  but 
finally  they  obtained  permanent  posccssiott. — Archivo  de  Simancas,  InquiatooD* 
Libro  1;  Libro  3.  fol.  165.  321,  322. 

'  Arch.  K^n.  dc  la  C.  de  A.,  l?eg.  36S4.  fol.  76. 

*  Memoria  de  divereoa  Autos,  Auto  27,  n.  3  (sec  Appendix). 
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beheaded  and  quartered,  as  in  the  case  of  Durango.  On  July 
28th,  Caspar  de  Santa  Cruz  and  Martin  de  Santangel  were  burnt 
in  effigy  and  Peilro  de  Exea,  who  had  contributed  to  the  fund,  was 
burnt  alive.  On  October  21st,  Maria  de  la  Badfa  was  burnt  as  an 
accessory.  On  December  15th  an  auto  was  hastily  arranged; 
Francisco  de  Santa  Fe,  assessor  of  the  Governor  of  Aragon  and  son 
of  the  great  Converse  Jeronimo  de  Santa  Fe,  was  fatally  com- 
promised in  the  conspiracy;  hopeless  of  escape  he  threw  himself 
from  the  battlement  of  the  tower  in  which  he  was  confineil  and 
was  dashed  to  pieces  and  the  same  day  his  remains  were  burnt 
and  his  bones,  enclosed  in  a  box,  were  cast  into  the  Tagus  as 
though  it  was  feared  that  they  would  be  venerated  as  those  of  a 
mart^T.  Juan  de  la  Badfa  eluded  his  tormentors  in  even  more 
desperate  fashion.  An  auto  was  arranged  for  January  21,  1487, 
in  which  he  was  to  suffer;  in  his  cell  the  day  before  he  broke  in 
pieces  a  glass  lamp  and  swallowed  the  fragments,  which  speedily 
brought  the  death  he  craved;  the  next  day  his  corpse  was  dragged 
and  quartered  and  the  hands  were  cut  off  and  on  the  same  occasion 
there  were  burnt  in  effigy  as  accomplices  Pedro  de  Almazan  the 
elder,  Anton  P^^rez  and  Pedro  de  Vera.  On  March  15th  Mateo 
Ram,  who  superintended  the  murder,  had  his  hands  cut  off  and 
was  then  burnt,  with  Joan  Frances,  who  was  suspected  of  com- 
plicity and  the  effigies  of  three  accompUces,  Juan  Ram,  Alonso 
Sinchez  and  Garcfa  de  Moras.  August  8th,  Luis  de  Santangel,  who 
was  one  of  the  chief  conspirators,  was  beheaded  in  the  market- 
place, his  head  was  set  upon  a  pole  and  his  body  was  bumt.^ 
Thus  the  ghastly  tragedy  went  on  for  years,  as  the  ramifications 
of  the  conspiracy  were  explored  and  all  who  were  remotely  con- 
nected with  it  were  traced.  It  was  not  imtil  1488  that  Juan  de  la 
Caballerla  was  placed  on  trial,  the  wife  of  Caspar  de  la  Caballerfa 
having  testified  that  her  husband  told  her  that  Juan  had  offered 
him  five  hundred  florins  to  kill  the  inquisitor.  Juan  admitted 
having  learned  from  Juan  de  Pedro  Sdnchez  that  there  was  a 
fund  for  the  purpose  and  that  he  had  mentioned  it  to  Caspar  but 
concluded  that  Caspar  had  not  sufficient  resolution  for  the  deed; 
he  died  in  gaol  in  1490  and  his  body  was  biu"nt  in  the  auto  of 
July  8,  1491,  while  Caspar  was  penanced  in  that  of  September  8, 
1492.*    In  this  latter  auto  Sancho  de  Paternoy,  Maestre  Racional 

»  MemDria  de  di^■er8oe  Autos,  Autos  10,  11,  14,  16,  18,  20,  22  (Appendix) 
'  Bibl.  nacionale  de  France,  fonds  espagnol,  81. — Blemoria  dc  dtvcnos  Autos, 
Auto  43,  n.  0;  Auto  45.  n.  1. 
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of  Aragon,  was  penanced  with  perpetual  imprisonment.  His  trial 
had  been  a  prolonged  one;  he  had  been  repeatedly  tortured  and 
had  confessed  pri^aty  to  the  murder  and  had  then  retracted 
wholly,  saying  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it  and  that  he  had 
spent  the  night  of  tlie  assassination  in  the  palace  of  the  arch- 
bishop. His  guilt  was  not  clear ;  he  had  powerful  friends, especially 
Gabriel  Sinchez,  Fertlinand's  treasurer,  and  he  was  punished  on 
mere  suspicion.'  Any  expression  of  satisfaction  at  the  murder 
was  an  offence  to  be  dearly  expiated.  Among  the  crimes  for 
which  Pedro  vSanchez  was  burnt,  May  2,  1489,  this  is  enumerated 
and  it  was  one  of  the  chief  accusations  brought  against  Brianda 
de  BardaxI,  but,  though  she  admitted  it  under  torture  she 
retracted  it  afterwards ;  it  covUd  not  be  proved  against  her  and  she 
was  let  off  with  a  fine  of  a  third  of  her  property  and  temporary 
imprisonment.'  The  assassination  gave  the  Inquisition  ample 
opportunity  to  make  a  profound  impression  and  it  made  the 
most  of  its  good  fortune." 

'  Libro  Venle  (IleviBtu  de  Eupafla,  CVI,  287,  589.— Ibid.  MS.  fol.  0&-74). 

'  Mctnoria  dc  divcraos  Autoa,  Auto  36,  n.  1. — BibL  nacir^nalc  dc  France,  foods 
cspoenol,  SO. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  conatnict  a  full  catalogue  of  the  %ictim8.  Llorenle  un- 
doubtedly exaggerates  when  he  a-'sscris  (Hist.  crft.  Chap,  vi,  Art,  v,  n.  1)  that 
the  executions  iiuiriljered  more  than  200  and  bo  does  Amador  de  los  Uioa  (m, 
266)  in  saying  that  the  grt-nter  part  of  those  who  appeared  in  the  SoroeoflBa 
autos  from  1480  to  14'92  wen;  accompliees  in  the  niurdpr.  The  sentcnoea 
abstracted  in  the  Memoria  show  that  but  few  of  them  were  concerned  in  it. 

Anchias,  the  notary  cf  the  tribunal,  in  his  account  of  the  affair,  only  cnumcnktea 
as  put  to  death  three  treasurers  of  the  fund,  five  aaaaaeina  and  four  accomplices 
besides  S.incho  dc  Patcnioy  and  .Monso  de  Alagon  who  escaped  witli  imprison- 
ment through  friendly  influences  (Lihro  Verde,  Kcvinta,  CTI,  287).  The  indica- 
tiona  in  thfi  Memoria  are  incomplete  a«,  after  May,  1489,  tho  Crimea  of  the  nilprits 
are  not  stated  but,  so  far  a»  it  goea  and  comparing  it  with  the  Libro  Verde  and 
otber  sources,  I  find  nine  executed  in  person,  bcsiden  two  suicides,  thirteen  burnt 
in  eflig)*  and  four  penanced  for  complicity.  Besides  tlicsc  arc  two  pcnaaocd  for 
suboming  false  witness  in  favor  of  Luis  de  Sant.angel  and  acvcnteen  for  aiding 
or  sheltering  the  guilty,  and  two  for  rejoicing  at  the  crime.  Altogether,  fifty  or 
sixty  will  probably  cover  the  total  of  those  who  sufTered  in  various  wayti. 

The  sanI>enito)»  of  the  convicts,  with  inscriptions,  were  hung  as  customary  in 
the  cathedral  and  remain  there  to  the  preaent  day  (.\mador  de  I03  Rios,  III,  266). 
The  ffwords  of  the  murderers  are  still  to  be  seen  attached  to  the  pillars  near  the 
entrance  to  the  chancel  (V.  de  la  Fucnte,  in  Oviedo's  Quinqitiujtnas,  1, 73).  One 
of  the  latter  was  removed  in  1618.  by  order  of  Leo  X,  and  whoa  the  commissioner 
who  had  performed  the  act  died  shortly  afterward  it  wa^  popularly  regarded  as 
a  visitfttion  of  Cod  [Arehivo  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Toledo,  Hadends, 
Legajo  10), 
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The  Inquisition  thus  had  overcome  all  resistance  and  Aragon 
lay  at  its  mercy.  How  that  mercy  was  exercised  is  seen  in  the 
multitude  of  victims  from  aiiiojig  the  priucii>al  Converso  families 
which  were  almost  exliugujshej  hy  the  stake  or  by  confiscation. 
The  names  of  Caballeria,  Siinchez,  Santangul,  Ram  anil  others 
occur  with  wearying  repetition  in  the  lists  of  the  autos  de  fe. 
Thas  of  the  Siintaiigel,  who  were  descended  from  the  convert 
Rabbi  Azarlas  Ginillo,  Martin  de  Santauge!  escaped  to  France 
and  was  burnt  in  efiigy;  Luis  de  Santangel,  who  had  been 
knighted  by  Juaii  II  for  services  in  the  war  with  Catalonia,  was 
beheaded  and  burnt  as  we  have  seen.  Kis  cousin,  Luis  tie  Sant- 
angel, Ferdinand's  fmailcial  secretary,  who  advanced  to  Isabella 
the  16,000  or  17,000  ducats  to  enable  Columbus  to  discover  the 
New  World,  was  penanced  July  17,  1491.  He  still  continued  in 
the  royal  service  but  he  must  have  been  condemned  again  for, 
after  liis  death,  about  1500,  Ferdinand  kindly  made  over  his  con- 
fiscated property  to  his  chihhcn,  inchuling  a  thousand  ducats  of 
composition  for  the  confiscation  of  Micer  Tarancio.  There  waa 
yet  another  Luis  de  Santangel,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Juan 
Vidal,  also  a  victim  of  the  Inqui.sition,  and  who  finally  fled  with 
her  to  France,  after  which  he  was  burnt  in  effigy.  Juan  de  Sant- 
angel was  burnt  in  148G.  Juan  Tomds  de  Santangel  was  penanced, 
August  12,  1487.  A  brother  of  Juan  was  the  Zalme<liiia  de  Sant- 
angel who  fled  to  France  and  was  burnt  in  effigy  March  17,  1497. 
Gabriel  de  Santangel  was  condemned  in  1495.  Gisperte  and  Sal- 
vador de  Santangel  were  reconciled  at  Iluesca  in  1499.  Leonardo 
de  Santangel  was  burnt  at  Huesca,  July  8,  1489,  and  his  mother 
two  days  afterwards.  Violantc  de  Santangel  and  Simon  de  Sant^ 
angel,  with  Clara  his  wife,  were  reconciled  at  Huesca.  Micer  Miguel 
de  Santangel  of  Huesca  was  reconciled  March  1, 1489/  To  estimate 
properly  this  terrible  list  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  "reconcilia- 
tion" involved  confiscation  an<l  disabilities  inflicted  on  descend- 
ants which  W(;re  almost  erpiivalent  to  extinguishing  a  family.  In 
1513  FoIs<]na,  wife  of  Alon.so  de  Santangel,  petitioned  Ferdinand 
saying  tliat  licr  hu.sband,  Alon.so  de  Santangel,  thirty  years  before, 
had  fled  from  the  Inquisition  and  his  property  had  been  coiifis- 
cate<l,  leaving  her  in  poverty  with  four  young  children;  she  had 
withheld  eighty  libras  of  his  effects  and  hatl  spent  them;  now  her 

*  LibroVenle(RevUta,  C\T,  250-1). — Archive  deSimancns,  Inquisicion,  Ltbro 
1.— Arch.  g<;n.  de  la  C.  dc  A.,  Ileg.  3684,  fol.  100.— Garibay,  Compendio  histfirial. 
Lib.  XIX,  cup.  I.— Amador  dc  los  lUos,  III,  405. 
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conscience  impelled  her  to  confess  this  and  to  sue  for  pardon, 
which  the  king  graciously  granted  "with  our  customary  clemency 
and  compassion."  One  of  these  four  children  seems  to  be  an 
Augustin  de  Santangel  of  Barbastro,  son  of  Alonso,  who  as  late 
as  1556,  obtained  relief  from  the  disabilities  consequent  on  liis  . 
father's  condemnation.^  ^H 

There  was  in  Aragon  no  Converso  house  more  powerful  than^^ 
the  descendants  of  Alazar  Usuf  and  his  brothers  who  took  the 
name  of  Sduchez  and  furnished  many  officials  of  rank  such  as 
treasurer,  bayle^  dispensero  mayor,  etc.  Of  these,  between  14S6 
and  1503,  there  were  burnt,  in  person  or  in  effigy,  Juan  de  Pedro 
SancheZf  Micer  Alonso  Sdnchez,  Angelina  Sniichez,  Brianda 
Sitncliez,  Mossen  Anton  Sinchez,  Micer  Juan  Sdnchez,  an<i,  among 
the  Tamarit,  with  whom  they  were  allied  by  marriage,  Leonor  de 
Tamarit  and  her  sister  Olalla,  Valentina  de  Tamarit  and  Bcatrlz 
de  Tamarit.  Of  the  same  family  there  were  penanced  Aldonza 
Silnchcz,  Anton  Sanchez,  Juan  de  Juan  Sdnchez,  Luis  de  Juan 
Sdnchoz,  Juan  Sdnchez  the  jurist,  Martin  Sdnchez,  Marfa  SdD- 
chez  and  Pedro  Sdnchez.'  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples 
of  what  was  going  on  in  Spain  during  those  dreadful  years,  for 
Aragon  was  exceptional  only  in  so  far  as  the  industrious  notary, 
Juan  de  Anchfas,  kept  and  compiled  the  records  that  should  attest 
the  indeUble  stain  on  descendants.  There  is  sometliing  awful  in 
the  hideous  coohiess  \vith  which  he  summarizes  the  Ust-s  of  victims 
too  numerous  to  particularize:  "The  G6mez  of  Huesca  are  New 
Christians  and  many  of  them  have  been  abandoned  to  the  secular 
arm  and  many  others  have  been  reconciled";  "The  Zaportas  and 
Benetes  of  Monzon  .  .  .  many  of  them  have  been  con- 
demned and  abandoned  to  the  secular  arm."' 


CATALONIA. 


Catalonia  had  of  old  been  even  more  intractable  than  her  sister 
kingdoms  and  fully  as  jealous  of  her  ancient  rights  and  liberties. 
The  Capitols  de  Cortj  or  fueros  granted  in  the  successive  C6rtcs, 
were  ordered  to  be  eystematically  arranged  ami  fairly  written 

*  Archivo  de  Simnncas,  Inquisinon,  Libro  3.  fol.  2.37;  Libm  4,  fol.  223. 

*  Libro  Venle  Cltevisto,  CV,  508).        '  Ibidem  (Revista,  CVI,  266.  260). 
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out  in  two  volumes,  one  in  Latin  and  the  other  in  Limosin ;  these 
volumes  were  to  be  kept  in  the  Diputacion^  secured  by  chains  but 
open  to  the  public,  so  that  every  citizen  might  know  his  rights. 
Whenever  the  king  or  his  officials  ^^olated  them  by  edict  or 
act,  the  Diputatios — a  standing  committee  of  the  C6rtes — were 
inslructod  to  oppose  by  every  lawful  nie^ns  the  invasion  of  their 
liberties  until  the  obnoxious  nuMisure  should  be  withdrawn.' 

Apparently  forewarned  as  to  Fertiinand's  designs,  Catalonia 
had  manifested  her  independence  by  refusing  to  send  representa- 
tives to  the  C6rtes  of  Tai'azona  in  Januar>',  1484,  alleging  that  it 
was  illegal  to  summon  them  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  prin- 
cipality.* The  Catalans  had  thus  cscapeil  assenting  to  the  juris- 
diction of  Torquemada,  but  this  in  no  way  hindered  Ferdinand 
from  sending,  May  11th,  to  Juan  de  Medina,  his  receiver  of  con- 
fiscations at  Barcelona,  a  list  of  salaries  similar  to  that  drawn  up 
at  the  same  time  for  Saragossa,  although  the  names  of  appointees 
were  left  in  blank.'  The  citizens  met  this  by  sending  him  a  con- 
sulta  affirming  their  rights  and  meanwhile  prevented  the  old 
inquisitors  from  manifesting  any  increase  of  activity.  To  this 
Ferdinand  repUctl  from  Cordova,  August  4th,  expressing  his 
extrenae  dissatisfaction.  They  need  not,  he  assured  them,  be 
alarmed  as  to  their  privileges  and  liberties,  for  the  Inquisition 
will  do  nothing  to  \'iolatc  them  and  will  use  no  cruelty  but  will 
treat  with  all  clemency  those  who  return  to  the  faith.  Further 
remonstrance,  he  adds,  will  be  useless  for  it  is  his  unchangeable  de- 
termination that  the  Inquisition  shall  perform  its  work  and  oppo- 
eition  to  it  will  be  more  offensive  to  him  than  any  other  disservice.* 

The  Catalans  were  obdurate  to  both  blandishments  and  threats. 
Barcelona  claimed,  as  a  special  privilege,  derive<i  directly  from  the 
Holy  See,  that  it  had  a  right  to  an  inquisitor  of  its  own  and  that 
it  could  not  be  subjected  to  an  inquisitor-general.  It  already  had 
its  inquisitor  in  the  person  of  Juan  Comte,  who  apparently  gave 
the  people  no  trouble  and  servctl  as  a  convenient  impoi.linient  to 
the  extension  of  Torquemada's  jurisdiction,  especially  as  he  held 
a  papal  commission.  To  meet  this  ol^stacle  Ferdinand  wrote, 
October  i2th,  to  his  ambassador  at  Rome,  that  the  inquisitors  were 
]Qot  doing  their  duty,  wherefore  he  earnestly  reque-sted  that,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  further  power  be  granted  to  him  and  to 

*  Libre  dels  quatre  Senyals,  cap.  xiv  (Barcctona,  1634,  p.  34). 
»  Zurita,  Afiales.  Lib.  xx,  cap.  Ivi. 

*  Arch.  g<tQ.  de  la  C.  de  A.,  R«g.  3684,  fol.  16.  *  Ibidem,  Fd.  24. 
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Isabella  and  Torqueniada  to  appoint  and  remove  at  pleasure 
officials  who  should  be  full  inquisitors  and  not  merely  commis- 
sionei's,  as  the  franchises  of  the  cities  provide  that  they  shall  not 
be  subjected  to  comniiasioners.^  The  Catalan  Conversos  doubtless 
understood  how  to  counteract  with  the  curia  the  king's  desiresj 
for  nine  months  later,  July  9,  14S5,  Feniinaml  again  wrote  to  Iiis 
auditor  apostdlico  that  the  Inquintion  in  Aragon,  Catalonia  and 
Valencia  was  much  impeded  by  the  papal  conmiissions  granted 
to  Dominican  masters  of  theology  and  other  persons,  and  that  he 
must  at  once  procure  a  bull  revoking  all  conmiissions  to  act  as 
intpiisitors,  especially  those  of  Fray  Juan  Conito  of  Barcelona 
fxnd  Archdeacon  Mercader  of  Valencia;  Torquemada  must  have 
a  fresh  appointment  for  the  Aragonese  kingdoms  and  especially 
as  intpii?iTor  of  Barcelona,  ^ith  faculty  to  subdelegate  his  powers.* 
It  is  possible  that  Cardinal  Borgia's  interest  in  his  Vicar-general 
Mercader  neutralized  the  efforts  of  Ferdinand's  agents,  for  six 
months  passed  away  without  the  request  being  granted  and,  in 
January,  1480,  the  king  veutui'ed  the  expeiiment  of  sending  two 
appointees  of  Torquemada,  the  Dominicans  Juan  Franco  and 
Guillen  Cosells,  with  an  Executoria  pro  Inquisitoribus  apiid  Cata- 
loniam,  addressed  to  all  the  officials,  who  were  ordered  under  pain 
of  five  thousand  gold  Ooritis  to  receive  and  convey  them  safely, 
to  aid  them  in  their  work,  to  arrest  and  inipiison  in  chains  whom- 
soever they  might  designate  and  to  inflict  due  punishment  on  all 
whom  they  might  abandon  to  the  secular  arm.'  This  energetic 
movement  was  as  fruitless  as  its  predecessors  and  some  weeka 
later  an  order  was  issued  to  the  inquisitors  at  Saragossa  to  reim- 
burse, from  the  pecuniary  penances  in  their  hands,  the  expenses 
of  the  cleric  who  had  been  sent  to  Barcelona  and  also  to  pay  fifty 
tibras  each  to  Estcban  CJago,  sent  there  as  alguazil  and  Jaime 
Millan  as  notary,  in  order  to  p^o^^de  for  their  support.*  At  the 
same  time  Ferdinand  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Barcclonese 
tribunal  would  soon  be  in  working  onlcr,  and  in  tins  he  was  not 
wholly  disappointed. 

Innocent  VIII  yielded  at  last  and,  by  a  brief  of  February  6, 
1486,  under  pretext  that  they  [la^l  been  too  zealous,  he  removed 


'  Aroh.  B^n.  de  la  C.  de  A.,  Iltg.  3US1,   fol.  27,    TUis  request  was  repeated 
soon  afterward.— Ibidem,  fol,  45.  *  Ibidem,  fol.  59. 

•  Ibidem,  fol.  72.     It  is  proboldy  to  this  att.ompt  that  may  be  attributrid  a 
tumult  f^ainst  the  Itiquisititin  at  I^rida,  alhidt^d  to  l>y  Llorento,  Afialtn,  I,  93. 

*  Ardi.  efin.  de  la  C.  de  A,,  Reg,  30S4,  fot.  86,  SO. 
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all  inquisitors  holding  papal  commissions — in  Aragon  Juan 
Colivera,  Juan  de  Epila,  Juan  Franco  and  Guillen  Casclls,  in 
Valencia  Juan  Orts  ami  Mateo  Mcrcader  and  in  Barcelona  Juan 
Comte;  he  appointed  Torqueinada  as  special  inquisitor  for  Barce- 
lona, with  power  of  fiubflelegation  and,  apparently  to  prepare  for 
expected  reKistance,  he  authorize<i  the  Bishops  of  OSrdova  and 
Leon  and  the  Abbot  of  St.  Ktnelian  of  Burgos  to  suppress  all  oppo- 
sition, espeeially  on  the  part  of  Juan  Cointe,  while  he  expressly 
set  aside  the  privileges  of  tlie  city.'  In  spite  of  this  formidable 
miBsive  nearly  eighteen  months  elapsed  before  Barcelona  waa 
reduced  to  submission,  and  Torquemada's  final  appointee,  Alonso 
de  Espina,  was  able  to  enter  the  city.  A\hen  at  last  he  succce<led, 
July  5,  14S7,  we  are  told  that  the  Lieutenant-general  of  the  Prin- 
cipality, the  Bishops  of  l^rgel,  Tortosa  and  Gerona  and  many 
gentlemen  and  citizens  sallieil  forth  to  greet  him,  but  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  the  Diputatlos^  or  tlic  local  magistracy,  or  the 
canons  joining  in  the  reception,  and  it  was  not  until  July  SOtli  that 
the  municipal  officials  took  the  oath  of  obedience  to  him.' 

He  probably  still  found  obstacles  in  his  path,  for  it  was  not  until 
December  14th  that  the  first  procespion  of  penitents  took  place, 
consisting  only  of  twenty-one  men  and  twenty-nine  women,  fol- 
lowed, a  week  later,  by  anotlier  in  which  the  participants  were 
scourged.'  The  smallnp.ss  of  these  numliers,  as  the  result  of  five 
months*  work,  showed  that  the  Kdict  of  Grace  had  met  an  ungrate- 
ful response  and  tlie  first  public  auto,  celebrated  January  25, 
1488,  furnished  only  four  living  victims  and  the  effigies  of  twelve 
fuptives.  As  already  remarked  elsewhere,  the  fear  spread  abroad 
by  the  advent  of  the  Liqiiisition,  after  so  long  a  struggle,  eaused 
the  greater  part  of  those,  who  had  reason  for  fear  to  seek  safety 
in  flight,  in  spite  of  the  edicts  forbidding  expatriation.  During  the 
whole  of  the  year  1488  the  number  of  bximings  aianuntetl  only  to 
Bcven  and  in  I4S9  there  were  but  three.  It  was  doubtless  owing 
to  the  lukewarmness  of  the  local  magistracy  that,  in  the  earlier 
autos,  the  sufferers  were  spared  the  extreme  penalty  of  eoncrema- 

tion  and  were  mercifully  strangle<l  before  the  pile  was  lighted.* 

I. 

1'  Ardiivio  Vaticano,  Regest.  6S5  (lunoe.  VIII),  fol.  346.    Cf.  Bibl.  nacional, 
Beccion  de  MSS.,  D,  llS.  p.  02.— Biilnrio  de  la  Ordcn  de  Santiago,  Lib.  I,  /oL  31. 
■  Monuall  de  NovcIIa  Anitts,  III,  nS,  Gl  (Uarcclona,  1S04). 
'  Ibidem.  Ill,  66. 
*  CarboDcU  de  Geerti^  Hfereticorum  (CokcdDn  de  Doc.  de  U  Corooft,  ds.  Knenh^ 
XX\'III.  13,  16,  29). 
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In  fact,  a  royaJ  c<5dula  of  March  15j  1488,  ordpring  afresh  all 
officials  to  render  aid  and  support  to  the  Im^uisition,  under  penalty 
of  two  thousand  florins,  would  seem  to  argue  no  little  slackness  on 
their  part.' 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  of  Barcelona  was  extensive, 
comprehending  the  dioceses  of  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Vich, 
Gerona,  Ldrida,  Urgel  and  Elna;  the  inquisitors  were  industrious 
and  \-isited  many  portions  of  tlieir  territory,  for  we  have  record, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  century,  of  autos  de  fe  held  in  Tarra- 
gona, Gerona,  Perpignan,  Balaguer  and  L^rida,  but  as  late  as 
November  18,  1500,  Ferdinand  complains  that  in  Rosellon  the 
Inquisition  had  not  yet  been  put  fairly  in  operation  and  that  no 
effort  had  been  made  to  secure  tiie  confiscations.' 

The  imperiousness  with  which  the  inquisitors  exercised  their 
authority  to  break  the  independent  spirit  of  the  Catalans  is  well 
illustratetl  by  a  trifling  but  significant  incident  in  1494.  The  city 
of  Tarragona  iiail  establisJiod  a  quarantine  against  Barcelona  on 
account  of  pestilence.  On  June  ISth  the  inquisitor,  Antonio  de 
Contreras,  with  all  his  official.^,  presumably  fleeing  from  the  pest, 
presenteil  himself  at  the  gates  and  demanded  a(hmttance.  The 
vicar-general  of  the  archbishop,  the  canons  and  the  royal  and 
local  officials  came  to  meet  him  and  explained  the  situation,  ask- 
ing him  to  remain  in  some  convenient  place  m  the  neighborhood 
for  some  days.  His  reply  was  to  give  them  the  delay  of  three 
Misereres  in  which  to  open  their  gates  under  pain  of  major  excom- 
mnnicatiou  and  interdict,  whereupon  they  left  him,  after  inter- 
jecting an  appeal  to  the  Holy  See.  He  recitetl  the  ML«crcre  thrice, 
commanded  liis  notary  to  knock  at  the  gate  and  then  fulminated 
his  pensures,  with  an  adcUtional  order  that  nn  notary  but  hi.s  own 
should  make  record  of  the  affair.  He  then  withdrew  to  the  neigh- 
boring Dominican  convent,  whence  he  sent  his  excommunication 
to  be  affixed  to  the  town-gates.  While  at  supper,  Ciprian  Corte,  a 
serivener,  came  and  served  liim  with  a  notice  of  the  appeal  to 
Rome  and  was  seized  and  confined  in  the  convent  prison.  During 
the  night  the  vicar-general  with  a  crowd  of  citizens  surroimded 
the  convent  in  a  fashion  so  threatening  that  the  scrivener  was 
released.  It  was  not  until  July  18th  tliat  the  inquisitor  entered 
Tarragona,  when  he  suspended  the  excommtinication  and  inter- 


i 


*  Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Inquisicion  de  Barcelona,  C6rtes.  Leg.  17,  fol.  26. 

*  Caritoncti,  pp.  36,  39.  40,  fi2,  S3.  S5,  137,  139,  MO,  148,  140.— Archivo  da 
Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Libro  \. 
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diet  and  took  testimony  as  to  the  affair,  banishing  a  man  who 
said  tliiit  Vich  had  similarly  refused  to  break  a  quarantine  for  an 
infiuisitor.  Finally,  on  September  5th  all  the  dignitaries,  eccle- 
siastical and  secular,  with  the  leading  citizens,  were  assembled 
in  the  chapel  uf  the  chapter,  in  presence  of  the  inquii^itor  and  of 
Don  Juan  de  Lanuza,  the  Lii^utenant-general  of  Catahinia.  There 
they  humbly  begged  fur  pardon  and  absolution  and  offered  to 
imdergo  any  penance  that  he  might  inflict;  he  made  them  swear 
obedience  to  him  ant!  appointed  the  following  Sunday  for  the 
penance,  when  they  were  all  obliged  to  attend  niaHS  as  penitents, 
with  lighted  candles  in  their  hands,  thus  incurring  an  indelible 
stigma  on  themselves  and  their  posterity.* 

Men  wlio  wielded  their  awful  and  irresponsible  power  in  this 
arbitrary  fashion  were  not  to  be  restrained  by  law  or  custom  and 
from  their  tyranny  there  was  no  appeal  save  to  the  king,  who 
was  resolved  that  no  one  but  himself  should  check  them.  He 
had  already,  by  a  c^'dula  of  March  26,  14SR,  forbidden  all  secular 
officials,  from  the  lieutenant-general  down,  from  taking  cogni- 
zance of  anything  concerning  the  subordinates  and  familiars  of  the 
Holy  OESce,  under  penalty  of  the  royal  wrath  and  a  fine  of  two 
thousand  florins  and  when,  in  1505,  the  Diputados  of  Catalonia 
were  involved  in  some  tnfling  quarrel  with  the  inquisitors  and 
represented  to  Ferdinand  that  their  jurisdiction  was  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  land,  he  sternly  replied  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  faith  and  the  execution  of  its  sentences  per- 
tained to  the  Inquisition;  that  this  jurisdiction  was  supreme  over 
all  others  and  that  there  was  nofueroor  law  that  could  obstruct 
it.'  This  fateful  declaration  became  practically  engrafted  upon 
Spanish  public  law. 

It  was  impossible  that  such  irresponsible  power  should  not  be 
abused  and  there  speedily  commenced  a  series  of  complaints  from 
the  Catalan  authorities  which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  continued 
with  little  intermission  until  the  revolt  of  1640.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  Ferdinand  showed  a  disposition  to  curb  the  abuses 
inevitable  under  the  system  and,  in  letters  of  August  16th  and 
20th  and  September  3,  1502,  to  the  inquisitors  of  Barcelona,  he 
enclosed  a  memorial  from  the  Diputados  of  Catalonia,  accom- 
panying it  with  a  severe  rebuke.  The  chief  source  of  complaint 
was  that  the  receiver  of  confiscations  bought  up  claims  and  prose- 

*  Archive  Wc  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Libro  927,  fol.  303. 

■  Ibidem,  Libro  2,  foL  19.— MSS.  of  Bodleian  Library,  Arch.  9,  130. 
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cuUd  them  through  the  irresistible  machinery  of  the  tribunal. 
In  a  sample  instance  Francf  Ballester  made  over  to  the  receiver 
for  100  libras  a  debt  of  228  due  by  Juan  de  Trillo  wliich  was  then 
collected  through  the  Inciuisition.  Ferdinand  said  that  he  had 
frequently  forbidden  this  practice  and  he  ordered  the  intiuisitors 
to  excommunicate  the  receiver  if  lie  |>ersistcd  in  it.  The  receiver 
then  contented  himsnif  with  a  smaller  profit  ami  proceeded,  in  the 
case  of  the  confiscated  estate  of  a  certain  Mahul,  to  collect  from  it 
debts  for  a  cnmmissinn  of  ten  per  cent.,  whereby  the  cretlitors 
with  the  weakest  claims  got  most  of  the  money.  Again  Ferdinand 
prohibito<l  tfus,  September  9th,  ordering  all  funds  to  be  paid  in 
to  the  tahla  of  Barcelona,  for  equitable  distribution  among  the 
creditors  and  all  commissions  to  be  refunded.^  At  the  same  time 
there  was  no  talk  of  the  only  effective  way  of  cutting  up  these 
practices  by  the  roots— that  of  discharging  the  knavish  receiver. 
This  tenderness  for  official  malfeasance  continued  throughout  the 
career  of  the  Inqmsition  and  prevented  any  effective  reform. 


THE  B.\LEARIC  ISLES. 


Majorca  claimed  to  be  a  separate  and  independent  kingdom, 
governed  by  its  own  customs  and  only  united  dyniistically  iftnth 
Catalonia.  In  1139  it  complained  that  its  franchises  were  vio- 
lated by  the  queen-regent  when  she  summoned  citizens  to  appear 
before  her  on  the  mainland,  for  they  were  entitled  to  be  tried 
nowhere  but  at  home,,  and  her  husband  Alfonso  V  admitted  the 
justice  of  this  and  promised  its  observance  for  the  future.*  The 
frequent  repetition  of  tliis  pri\'ilege  shows  how  highly  it  was 
prized  and  it  rendered  necessary  a  separate  tribunal  for  the  Bal- 
earic Isles.  This  had  long  been  in  operation  under  the  old  insti- 
tution and  the  inquisitor  at  this  period  was  Fray  Nicolas  Merola 
who  was  as  inert  as  his  brethren  elsewhere.  The  records  of  his 
office  show  that  under  him  there  were  no  relaxations;  that  in 
147S  there  were  four  Judaizers  reconciled;  in  1480,  one;  in 
1482,  two  and  in  1486,  one.     He  was  probably  stimulated  to 


3S6. 


Arehl^'o  dc  Siinancaa,  InquimcioQ,  Ubro  2,  fol.  5,  7,  lOj  Libra  13,  fol. 
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OrdluBciona  del  Regne  do  Mallorca,  pp.  64,  So,  372-3  (Mallnrca,  1663). 
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greater  energy  by  the  prospect  of  removal,  for  in  1487  the  number 
increased  to  eight. ^ 

It  was  not  until  the  following  year,  148S,  that  the  new  Inquisi- 
tion was  introduced,  when  Fray  Merola  was  replaced  by  the 
doctors  Pedro  I¥rez  de  Munebrega  and  Sancho  Martin.'  Their 
Edict  of  Grace  was  so  successful  that  tliree  hundred  antl  thirty- 
eight  persons  came  forward,  confessed  and  were  reconciled, 
August  18,  148S,  in  addition  to  sixteen  reconciled,  August  13th, 
after  trial.  Evidently  the  prosperous  Converso  population  recog- 
nized that  the  new  institution  was  vastly  more  efficient  than  the 
old.  There  must  undoubtedly  have  been  some  popular  efferves- 
cence, of  which  the  details  have  not  reached  us,  for  the  inquisitors 
were  removed  and  replaced  by  a  native,  Fray  Juan  Ramon,  but, 
if  the  change  calmed  the  agitation  it  did  not  diminish  the  acti\'ity 
of  the  tribunal,  for  the  records  of  the  year  14S9  show  seven  autos 
in  which  there  were  ten  reconciliations,  forty-four  relaxations  in 
effigy,  one  of  bones  exhumed  and  aix  in  person.  A  momentary 
pause  followed,  for,  in  1490,  we  fin<l  only  the  reconciliation  of 
ninety-six  penitents,  March  26th,  uinler  the  Etlict  of  Grace. 
Then,  in  1401,  another  Edict  was  published,  of  which,  on  July 
10th  and  30th,  a  hundred  and  thirty-four  persons  availed  them- 
selves, besides  two  hundred  and  ninety  of  those  already  recon- 
ciled in  1488  and  1490,  who  had  relapsed  and  were  readmitted  as 
a  special  mercy.  In  addition  to  these  the  reconls  of  1491  show 
numerous  autos  in  which  there  were  fifty-seven  reconciliations, 
eighteen  relaxations  in  efhgy  and  eighteen  in  person.  As  else- 
where, the  delay  in  introducing  the  new  Inquisition  had  given 
opportunity  for  fliglit  and  for  some  years  the  chief  business  of  the 
tribunal  was  the  condemnation  of  fugitives.  Thus,  in  an  auto  of 
May  11,  1493,  there  were  but  three  relaxations  in  person  to  forty- 
seven  in  effigy  and,  in  one  of  June  14,  1497,  there  was  no  living 
victim,  the  bones  of  one  were  burnt  and  the  eflTigio^  of  fifty-nine.* 

As  asual  these  proceedings  against  the  denrl  and  absent  were 
productive  of  abundant  confiscations  and  the  fears  of  descendants 
were  thoroughly  aroused  lest  some  aberration  of  an  ancestor 
should  be  discovered  which  would  sweep  away  their  fortunes. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  expedient  of  compositions,  of  which  we  shall 
see  more  hereafter,  as  a  sort  of  insurance  against  confiscation. 


■  de  \ 
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Historu  general  del  Rc>tio  de  Mallorca,  III,  362  (PolmA,  1841).— Archivo 
de  Sinuncaa,  Inquisicion,  Libro  595. 

Hiat.  gen.  de  Mallorca,  III,  363.  '  Archivo  do  ^xioaACW,  >Aix  tnxV' 
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Id  the  present  case  a  letter  from  Fcrdmand,  January  28,  1498, 
to  the  inquisitor  and  Uie  receiver  announces  that  these  people 
are  coming  forward  with  c^ers  and  he  orders  the  officials  to  make  I 
just  and  reasonable  barg;ains  with  them  and  report  to  him,  wheii| 
he  viill  decide  what  is  most  to  hb  advantage.  In  this  and  other 
ways  the  operations  of  the  tribunal  were  beginning  to  bring  in) 
more  than  its  expenses,  for,  February  2,  1499,  there  is  an  order 
given  on  the  receiver  Matheo  de  Morrano  to  pay  to  the  receiver 
of  Valencia  two  hundred  gold  ducats  to  cancel  some  debts  that 
were  pressing  on  the  royal  conscience,  followe*!  soon  after  by 
other  orders  to  pay  four  himdred  and  fifty  ducats  to  the  royal 
treasury  and  fifty  florins  to  the  nunnery  of  Santa  Clara  of  Calata- 
yud.  The  confiscating  zeal  of  the  officials  was  stimulated,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1498,  by  an  allowance  to  Morrano  of  three  thousand 
sueldos,  in  addition  to  his  salary,  in  reward  of  his  eminent  ser- 
vices and  another,  March  2d,  of  a  hundred  libras  mallorquines  to 
the  notary  Pere  Prest.  It  was  not  always  easy  to  trace  tlie  prop- 
erty which  the  unfortunates  naturally  sought  to  conceal  and  a 
liberal  offer  of  fifty  per  cent,  was  made  to  informers  who  should 
reveal  or  discover  it.* 

It  was  as  difficult  to  reconcile  the  Mallorquins  as  the  Catalans 
to  the  new  Inquisition.  In  1517  the  Suprema  was  obliged  to 
order  the  viceroy  not  to  maltreat  the  officials  or  ol>struct  them 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  inquis- 
iton?  were  instructed  to  proceed  against  him  if  he  liiil  not  cease  to 
trouble  them.  Apparently  he  did  not  heed  the  warning  for,  in 
1518,  the  inquisitor  was  formally  commanded  to  prosecute  him. 
What  followed  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  apparently  the 
viceroy  had  full  popular  sjTnpathy,  for  soon  afterwards  there  was 
a  rising,  led  by  the  Bishop  of  Elna,  whose  parents  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  tribimal.  The  inquisitor  fled  and  the  populace  was 
about  to  burn  the  building  and  the  records,  when  the  firmness  of 
the  Bishop  of  Majorca,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  suppressed  the 
tumult.  It  was  probably  this  disturbance  that  called  forth,  in 
1520,  an  adjuration  from  the  Suprema  to  the  \'iperoy  and  the 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  authorities,  not  to  permit  the  ill-treat- 
ment of  the  inquisitor  and  other  officiaLs.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  to  preserve  the  peace  and,  in  1530,  we  find  the  viceroy, 
his  assessor  and  officials,  under  excommunication  as  the  result 


'  Arcbivo  de  Sim&ncas,  laqulslclon,  Libre  1. 
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of  a  compdencia  or  conflict  of  jurisdiction.  Even  more  significant 
was  the  imprisonment  and  trial,  in  1534,  of  the  regent  or  president 
of  the  royal  high  court  of  justice,  resulting  in  the  imposition,  in 
1537,  of  a  fine  so  excessive  that  the  Suprema  ordered  its  reduc- 
tion." This  was  but  the  beginning  and  we  shall  see  hereafter  how 
perpetual  were  the  embroilments  of  the  tribunal  with  both  the 
civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 


I 
I 


With  more  or  less  resistance  the  new  Tnquiation  was  thus 
imposoil  on  the  various  provinces  sulijec-t  to  the  crown  of  Aragon. 
The  pretence  put  forward  to  secure  its  intro<luction,  that  it  in  no 
way  ^'iolated  thefucros  and  liberties  of  the  land,  was  soon  dropped 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  boldly  pronounced  to  be  superior  to 
all  law.  For  awhile  this  was  submitted  to  in  silence,  but  the  ever- 
encroaching  arrogance  of  the  officials,  their  extension  of  their 
jurisdiction  over  matters  unconnected  with  the  faith  and  their 
abuse  of  their  irresponsible  prerogatives  aroused  opposition  which 
at  length  found  opportunity  for  expression.  In  1510  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Aragon,  Catalonia  and  Valencia  were,  for  the  first 
time,  assembled  together  in  the  C6rtes  of  Monzon.  They  came 
with  effusive  enthusiasm,  stimulated  by  the  conquest  of  Oran 
and  Algiers  and  the  desire  to  retrieve  the  disaster  of  Gcrbes  and 
they  voted  for  F'erdinand  the  unprecedented  servicio  or  tax-levy 
of  five  hundred  thousand  libras,  obtaining  in  return  the  abolition 
of  the  Santa  Hcrman<lad.*  Yet  even  this  enthusiasm  did  not  pre- 
vent murmurs  of  discontent,  and  complaints  were  made  that  the 
Inquisition  a.'^sumed  jurisdiction  over  cases  of  usury,  blasphemy, 
bigamy,  necromancy  and  the  like  and  that  the  privileges  and 
exemptions  enjoj'cd  by  the  officials  lerl  to  their  unnecessary  mul- 
tiplication, rendering  the  tribunals  oppressive  to  those  who  bore 
the  burdens  of  the  state.  Ferdinand  eluded  reform  by  promising 
it  for  the  future  and  the  CArtcs  were  dissolved  without  positive 
action.'  When  they  next  met  at  Monzon,  in  1512,  they  were  in  a 
less  con  filling  mood  and  it  is  probable  that  popular  agitation  must 
have  assumed  a  threatening  aspect,  suflBcient  to  compel  Ferdinand 


*  Arehix'o  de  Simoncas,  Inquisidon,  Libro  72,  P.  ii,  fol.  6,  7,  121, 126;  Libro  73, 
fol.  llG-171;  Libro  77,  fol  228;  Libro  78,  fol.  00.— PAfamo,  pp.  217-18. 
'  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Iloy  Hemaudo,  Lib.  ix,  cap.  xiv. 
■  Llorcnte,  \t^i\\cs,  II,  J  J. 
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to  yield  to  their  demands.  An  elaborate  series  of  articles  was 
drawn  up,  or  rather  two,  one  for  Aragon  and  the  other  for  Cata- 
lonia, nearly  identical  in  character,  which  received  the  royal 
assent.  It  is  significant  tiiat,  with  the  exception  of  a  clause  as  to 
appeals,  these  articles  do  not  concern  themselves  with  the  prose- 
cution of  heresy  but  arc  confined  to  the  excesses  with  which  the 
tribunals  and  their  underlings  afflicted  the  faitliful. 

The  reform  demanded  by  Cataloina  cnibraceti  thirty-four 
articles,  a  few  of  which  may  serve  to  suggest  the  abuses  that  had 
grown  so  rankly.  An  especial  grievance  was  the  multiplication 
of  otTicials — not  only  those  enj^agcd  in  the  work  of  the  tribunal 
but  the  unsalarieil  familiars  scattered  everywhere  and  the  ser- 
vants and  slaves  of  all  concerned,  who  all  claimed  the  fuerOf  or 
jurisiiiction  of  the  Imiuisition,  with  numerous  privileges  and 
exemptions  that  rcnilered  them  a  most  undesirable  element  in 
society.  It  was  demanded  that  the  number  of  familiars  in  Cata- 
lonia should  be  reduced  to  thirty-four,  whose  natnes  should  be 
made  known;  that  under  the  guise  of  .servants  should  be  included 
only  those  actually  resident  with  their  masters  or  em])IoycrB; 
that  no  one  guilty  nf  a  grave  ofTence  should  be  appointed  to 
office;  that  the  privilege  of  carrying  arms  should  be  restricted  to 
those  who  bore  commissions,  in  ilefault  of  which  they  could  be 
disarmed  like  other  citizens;  that  the  claim  to  exemption  from 
locid  taxes  ainl  imposts  be  abandoned;  that  olTieials  caught  jlaQ- 
rante  ddido  in  crime  should  be  subject  to  arrest  by  secular  officials 
without  subjecting  the  latter  to  prosecution;  that  civil  suits 
should  be  tried  l>y  the  court  of  the  defendant;  that  the  common 
clause  in  contracts  by  which  one  party  subjectod  himself  to  what- 
ever court  the  other  might  name  should  be  held  not  to  inclufic  the 
Inquisition;  that  the  rule  forbidding  officials  to  engage  in  trade 
shouhl  be  enforce<l;  that  officials  buying  claims  or  property  in 
litigation  should  not  transfer  the  caj»es  to  the  Inquisition,  nor 
use  it  to  collect  their  rents;  that  inquisitors  should  not  issue  safe- 
conducts  except  to  witnesses  coming  to  testify;  that  in  cases  of 
confiscation,  when  the  con\'ict  had  been  reputed  a  goofi  Christian, 
parties  who  had  bought  property  from  him,  had  paid  their  debts 
to  him  or  had  redeemed  rent-charges,  should  not  lose  the  property 
or  be  obliged  to  jjay  the  debts  a  second  time;  that  the  <iowry  of  a 
CathoHc  wife  should  not  be  confiscated  because  her  father  or 
husband  should  be  subsequently  convicted  of  heresy;  that  posses- 
sion  for  thirty  years  by  a  good  Catholic  should  bar  confiscation  of 
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property  formerly  owned  by  those  now  convicted  of  heresy  and 
that  the  inquisitors  should  not  elude  this  prescription  of  time  by 
deducting  periods  of  war,  of  minority^  of  ignorance  of  the  fisc 
and  other  similar  devices;  that  the  inquisitors  should  withdraw 
their  decree  prohibiting  all  ilealings  with  Conversos,  wliieh  was 
not  only  a  serious  restraint  of  trade  but  involved  much  danger 
to  inilividuals  acting  through  ignorance.  As  regards  the  exten- 
sion of  jurisdiction  over  subjects  unconnected  with  heresy,  the 
Inquisition  was  not  in  future  to  take  cognizance  of  usury,  bigamy, 
blasphemy,  and  sorcery  except  in  cases  inferring  erroneous  belief, 
Kemaining  under  excommunication  for  a  year  involved  suspicion 
of  heresy  and  the  Edict  of  Faith  required  the  denunciation  of  all 
such  cases  to  the  Inquisition,  but  as  there  were  innumerable 
decrees  of  ipso  facto  excommunications  and  others  which  were 
privately  i&^ued,  it  was  impossible  to  know  who  was  or  was  not 
under  the  ban,  wherefore  the  tribunal  was  not  to  take  action  except 
in  cases  where  the  censure  had  been  publicly  announced.  The 
extent  to  which  tiie  inquisitors  had  carrieil  their  arbitrary  assump- 
tion of  authority  is  indicated  by  an  article  forbidding  them  in 
the  future  from  interfering  with  the  Diputados  of  Catalonia  or 
their  officials  in  matters  pertaining  to  tlieir  functions  and  the 
rights  of  the  State  and  in  the  imposts  of  the  cities,  towns,  and 
villages.  The  only  reform  proposed  as  to  procedure  is  an  article 
pro\iding  that  appeals  may  Uc  from  the  local  tribunal  to  the 
inquisitor-genera!  and  Suprema,  with  suspension  of  sentencea 
until  they  are  heard.  But  there  is  a  hideous  suggestiveness  in 
the  pro\n8ion  that,  when  perjured  testimony  has  led  to  the  execu- 
tion of  an  innocent  man,  the  inquisitors  shall  do  justice  and  shall 
not  prevent  the  king  from  punishing  the  false  witnesses. 

The  independence  of  the  Inquisition,  as  an  wjperivm  in  imperio, 
is  exliibite*!  in  the  fact  that  its  acceptance  was  deemed  necessary 
to  each  individual  article,  an  acceptance  expressed  by  the  sub- 
scription to  each  of  Plau  a  su  Rcverendissitna  senyoria,  the  i^cn- 
yoria  being  that  of  Inquisitor-general  Enguera.  To  confirm  this 
he  and  the  inquisitors  were  required  to  swear  in  a  manner  exhibits 
ing  the  profound  distrust  entertained  of  them.  The  oath  was 
to  observe  each  and  every  article;  it  was  to  be  taken  as  a  public 
act  before  a  notary  of  the  Inquisition,  who  was  to  attest  it  offi- 
cially and  deliver  it  to  the  president  of  the  C6rtes,  and  authentic 
copies  were  to  be  supplied  at  the  price  of  five  sueldos  to  all 
deman<ling  them.     All  future  inquisitors,  whether  general  or 
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local,  were  to  take  the  same  oath  on  assuming  office  and  alt  this 
was  repeated  in  various  formulas  so  as  to  leave  no  loop-hole  for 
equivocation.  Ferdinand  alrfo  tuok  an  oath  promising  to  obtain 
from  the  pope  orders  that  all  inquisitors,  present  and  future, 
should  observe  the  articles  an<l  alyo  that,  whenever  re<iue^ted  by 
the  Cortes,  the  Diputados  or  the  countiiUors  of  Barcelona,  be 
would  issue  the  nece-ssary  letters  and  provisions  for  their  enforce- 
ment.' This  was  the  first  of  the  agreements  which  became  known 
as  CoJicordias — atljustuieiilti  between  the  popular  demantk  and 
the  claims  of  the  Holy  OfTice.  We  shall  have  frecjucnt  occaaon 
to  hear  of  them  in  the  future,  for  they  were  often  broken  and 
renewed  and  fresh  sourct«  of  quarrel  were  never  lacking.  The 
present  one  wa.s  not  granteti  without  a  binding  consideration,  for 
the  tribunal  of  Rarceloua  was  granted  six  lumttretl  libra^j  a  year, 
secured  upon  the  public  revenues.' 

If  the  Catalans  distrusted  the  good  faith  of  king  and  inquitdtor- 
genera!  they  were  not  without  justification,  for  the  elaborate 
apparatus  of  oaths  proved  a  flimsy  restraint  on  those  who  would 
endure  no  limitation  on  their  arbitrary  and  irre-sponsible  author- 
ity. At  first  Ferdinand  manifested  a  desare  to  uphold  the  Con- 
cordia and  to  restrain  the  inquisitors  who  conuiienoed  at  once  to 
violate  it.  The  city  of  Pcrpignan  complained  that  the  prescription 
of  time  was  disregarded  and  that  the  duplicate  |)ayment  of  old 
debts  was  demanded,  whereupon  Ferdinand  wrote,  October  24, 
1512,  sharply  ordering  the  strict  observance  of  the  terms  agreed 
upon  and  the  revocation  of  any  acts  contravening  them.*  Before 
long  however  his  policy  changed  and  he  sought  reUcf.  For 
potentates  who  desired  to  commit  a  deliberate  breach  of  faith 
there  was  always  the  resource  of  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See 
which,  among  its  miscellaneous  attributes,  had  long  assumed  that 
of  releasing  from  inconvenient  engagements  those  who  could 
command  its  favor,  and  Ferdinand's  power  in  Italy  was  too  great 
to  permit  of  the  refusal  of  so  trilling  a  request.  Accordingly  on 
April  30,  1513,  Leo  X  issued  a  motn  proprio  dispensing  Ferdinand 

'  Capitcb  conccdita  y  decretata  per  lo  RcvercndiaBiin  don  Juan  Bisbe  de 
Leyda  e  inquisidor  p^ipral  a  suppltcatio  dels  tree  Etomcnts  de  CathaluD.va 
convocata  en  losCortsde  Montso  ha2de  .'\gost,  1512  (Prn^tiniltinisy  altres  Dreta 
dc  Catbaluaya,  Lib.  i,  Tit.  vii'i.  cap.  1 ;  Lib.  i,  Tit.  ix,  cap.  3,  {  6.  Barcelona, 
15S9). 

The  arlirU'ft  agrpfid  upon  for  Aragon  aw  givpn  by  Lloronte,  AOalcs,  11,  19. 

'  Capitols  y  Actea  dc  Cort.  fol.  xxviii  (Darcclona,  1003). 

*  Arcbivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisldon,  Libro  3,  rd.  200. 
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and  Bishop  Enguera  from  their  oaths  to  observe  the  Concordia  of 
Monzon.' 

The  popular  domantls,  however,  had  been  too  emphatically 
asserted  to  be  altogether  ignored  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
satisfy  them  by  a  series  of  instructions  drawn  up,  under  date  of 
August  28,  1514,  by  Bishop  Luis  Morcadcr  of  Tortosa,  who  had 
succecdctl  Enguera  as  in<iuisitor-geiK;ral.  Tliese  comprised  many 
of  the  reforms  in  the  Concordia,  modified  somewhat  to  suit 
inqui.sitori.'d  viowH,  as,  for  instance,  Uie  nunilier  of  iinrie<i  fnniiHars 
permitted  fur  Barcelona  wa.s  twenty-five,  with  ten  each  far  other 
cities.  From  V»lhitloUd,  September  lOtli,  Ferdinand  det^patehcd 
these  instnietions  by  Fernando  He  MonUmiayor,  ArclHleucon  of 
Almazan,  who  was  going  to  Barcelona  as  visitor  or  inspector  of 
the  tribunal.  It  was  not  until  December  lltli  that  they  were 
read  in  BarcHona  in  ]>resence  of  the  inquisitors  anil  of  representa- 
tives of  Catalonia.  Tiie  latter  demanded  time  for  their  considera- 
tion and  a  copy  was  given  to  them.  Another  meeting  was  held, 
January  10,  lol5,  and  a  third  on  January  25lli,  in  which  the 
instructions  were  published  and  the  inquisitors  promised  to  obey 
them.  There  is  no  record  that  the  Catalans  accepted  them  as  a 
fulfilment  of  the  Concordia  and,  if  they  were  luskcd  to  do  so,  it  was 
merely  as  a  matt^T  of  policy.  In  a  letter  of  January  4th  to  the 
archdeacon,  Ferdinand  assumes  that  the  assent  of  the  Catalans 
was  a  matter  of  indifference;  the  instructions  were  to  be  pub- 
lished without  further  parley  and  no  reference  to  Rome  was 
requisite  as  the  privileges  of  the  Inquisition  were  not  curtailed 
by  them.' 

Subsequent  C6rtes  were  held  at  Monzon  and  L^rida,  where  the 
popular  dissatisfaction  found  expression  in  further  complaints 
and  demands,  leading  to  some  concessions  on  the  part  of  Ferdi- 
nand. The  temper  of  the  people  was  rising  and  mftnifcsted  itself 
in  occasional  assaults,  sometimes  fatal,  on  inquisitorial  oflicials, 
to  facilitate  the  punishment  of  which  Leo  X,  by  a  brief  of  January 
28,  1515,  authorized  inquisitors  to  try  such  delinquents  and  hand 
them  over  to  the  secular  arm  for  execution,  without  incurring  the 
"irregularity"  consequent  on  judgements  of  blood.'    Fertlinand 

'  Rulario  dt  la  Orden  de  Santiago,  Libro  I,  foi.  137.  Confirmed  by  a  second 
and  fviMor  one.  8<'ptenibcr  2,  1513. — Archive  de  Sinmncas,  Inquisidon,  Ubro 
921,  fol.  21,  23. 

■  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Libro  933;  Libro  3,  fol.  316. 

'  Archivo  de  Biiiiiuicas,  Inquinicion,  Libni  3,  fol.  323,  4^6. — -Parcccr  del  Doctor 
Martin  Real  (MSS.  of  Bodlciaa  Library,  Arch.  S,  130). 
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was  too  shrewd  to  provoke  his  subjects  too  far;  he  recognized  that 
the  overbearing  arrogance  of  the  inquisitors  and  their  illegal 
extension  of  tlioir  uutiiority  gave  great  offence,  even  to  the  wcll- 
affected,  and  he  was  ready  to  curb  their  petulance.  A  ease  occur- 
ring in  May,  1515,  shows  how  justifiable  were  the  popular  com- 
plaints and  gave  him  opjjortunity  to  administer  a  severe  rebuke. 
It  was  the  law  in  Aragoii  that,  when  the  Diputadus  appointed  any 
one  as  lieutenant  to  the  Justicia,  if  he  refused  to  sei-ve  they  were 
to  remove  his  name  from  the  lists  of  those  eligible  to  public  office. 
A  certain  Micer  Manuel,  so  appointed,  refused  to  serve  and  to 
escape  the  penalty  procured  from  the  inquisitors  of  Saragossa 
letters  prohibiting,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  the  Diputados 
from  striking  off  his  name.  Tliis  arbitrary  interference  with 
public  affairs  gave  great  offence  and  Ferdinand  sharply  told  the 
inquisitors  not  to  meddle  with  matters  that  in  no  way  concerned 
their  office;  the  Diputados  were  under  oath  to  execute  the  law 
and  the  letters  must  be  at  once  revoked/  Finally  he  recognized 
that  the  demands  of  the  C6rte3  of  Monzon  had  been  justified  and 
that  he  had  done  wrong  in  violating  the  Concordia  of  1512.  On© 
of  his  latest  acts  was  a  cfidula  of  December  24,  1515,  announcing 
to  the  inquisitors  that  he  had  applied  to  the  Holy  See  for  con- 
firmation of  the  agreements  made  and  sworn  to  in  tlie  C6rtcs  of 
Monxon  ami  L^rida;  there  was  no  doubt  that  tliis  would  speedily 
be  granted,  wherefure  he  straitly  commanded,  under  pain  of  for- 
feiture of  office,  that  the  articles  must  not  be  violated  in  any 
manner,  direct  or  indirect^  but  must  be  observed  to  the  letter; 
the  inquisitor-general  had  agreed  to  this  and  would  swear  to  com- 
ply with  the  bull  when  it  should  come.' 

FercUnand  (Ued  January  23, 1510,  followed  in  June  by  Inquisitor- 
general  Mercader.  Leo  X  probably  waited  to  learn  whether  the 
new  monarch  Charles  desired  to  continue  the  policy  of  his  grand- 
father. It  is  true  that  he  had  dispensed  Ferdinand  and  Enguera 
from  their  oaths  in  view  of  the  great  offence  to  God  and  danger 
to  conscience  involved  in  the  observance  of  the  Concordia,  but 
a  word  from  the  monarch  was  sufficient  to  overcome  his  scruples. 
What  Feniinand  had  felt  it  necessary  to  concede  could  not  be 
withheld  when,  in  the  youth  and  absence  of  Charles,  his  repre- 
sentatives could  scarce  repress  the  turbulent  elements  of  civil 
discord.    Accordingly  Leo  confirmed  all  the  articles  of  both  the 

'  Arohivo  de  Simancos,  loquisicioD,  Libra  3,  fol.  337. 
>  Ibidem,  foU  365. 
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Catalazi  and  Aragonese  Concordias  by  the  bull  Pastoralis  officii, 
Augxist  1,  1516,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  officials  of  the 
Inquisition  frequently  transgressed  the  bounds  of  reason  and 
propriety  in  their  abuse  of  their  privileges,  imniunilies  and 
exemptions  and  that  their  overgrown  numbers  reduced  almost  to 
nullity  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  aud  secular 
courts.  This  action,  he  says,  is  taken  at  the  especial  prayer  of 
King  Charles  and  Queen  Juana  and  all  inquisitors  and  officials 
contravening  its  prescriptions,  if  they  do  not,  wilhin  three  days 
after  aunmions,  revoke  their  unlawful  acts,  are  subject  to  excom- 
munication lata  setttentiic,  deprivation  of  office  and  perpetual  dis- 
ability for  re-employment,  ipso  Jaclo.  Moreover  the  Archbishops 
of  Saragossa  anrl  Tarragona  were  authorized  and  required,  when- 
ever called  upon  by  the  authorities,  to  compel  the  observance  of 
the  bull  by  ecclesiastical  censures  and  other  remedies  n*itliout 
appeal,  invoking  if  necessary  the  secular  arm/ 

Thus,  after  four  years  of  struggle,  the  Concordias  of  1512  were 
confirmetl  in  the  most  absolute  manner  and  the  relations  between 
the  Inquisition  and  the  people  appeared  to  be  permanently 
settled.  The  inquisitors  however,  as  usual,  refused  to  be  l>oun<i 
by  any  limitations.  They  clmmed,  and  acted  on  the  claim,  that 
the  papal  bull  of  confirmation  was  surreptitious  and  not  entitled 
to  obedience  and  that  both  the  Concordias  and  the  Instructions 
of  Bishop  Mercader  were  invalid  as  being  restrictions  impeding 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  Office.'  On  the  other  hand  the  people 
grew  more  restive  anfl  increased  their  demands  for  relief.  The 
oocafdon  presented  itself  when  Charles  came  to  Spain  to  assume 
possession  of  his  mother's  dominions,  .^t  CArles  held  in  Sara- 
gossa,  May,  15IS,  he  received  the  allegiance  of  .dragon  and  swore 
to  obeerve  the  fueros  of  the  C6rtes  of  Saragossa,  Tarazona  and 
Monzon.  Money  was  soon  wanted  to  supply  the  recklc'^s  liber- 
ality with  wliich  he  filled  the  pouches  of  his  greedy  Flemings, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  summoned  another  assembly 
to  grant  him  a  subsidio.    It  agreed  to  raise  200,000  librae  but 

'  Bulario  dc  Ia  Orden  dc  Santiago,  Ltbro  I  de  copias,  fol.  219. — IVagmiticaa 
y  altres  Dreta  de  Catholunya.  Lib.  i,  Tit.  viii,  cap.  2. 

Ferdinand  must  have  resolved  on  this  policy  about  a  year  earlier,  but  delayed 
putting  it  into  exeeulion.  In  tbo  Simanraa  arrhives,  Patronato  real,  Inquisicion, 
Leg.  dnico,  fol.  6,  there  t!t  a  similar  brief,  but  without  the  executive  clausea, 
addressed  to  hitn  and  cmmiicuciag  Exponi  nobU  nuptr  fecigli.  It  bears  date 
May  12,  1515,  and  was  apparently  held  by  him  in  rencrvc. 

■  Arohivo  de  Bunancas,  Inquisicioa  de  Barcelooa,  C6ct«a,  1a%.  YT  ,  V<^-  '^■- 
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coupled  this  with  a  series  of  thirty-one  articles,  much  more 
advanced  tlian  anytliing  hitherto  denmnded  in  Aragoii — in  fact 
copied  with  little  change  from  those  agreed  to  in  Castile  by  Jean 
le  Sauvage  and  abandoned  in  consequence  of  liis  death — articles 
wliich  revolutionized  inquisitorial  procedure  and  assindJaled  it 
to  that  of  the  secular  criminal  courts.  Charles,  in  these  matters 
was  now  wholly  under  the  influence  of  his  former  tutor  and 
present  in(|uisitor-gencral  Car^hnal  Adrian.  He  wanted  the 
money,  however,  and  he  gave  an  equivocal  consent  to  the  articles; 
it  was,  he  8ai<i,  hia  will  that  in  each  and  all  the  holy  canons  should 
be  observed,  with  the  decrees  of  the  Holy  Sec  and  without 
attempting  anything  to  the  contrary.  If  doubts  arose  the  pope 
should  be  asked  to  decide  them;  if  any  one  desired  to  accuse 
inquisitors  or  officials,  he  could  do  so  before  the  inquisitor-general, 
who  would  call  in  counsellors  and  administer  justice,  or,  if  the 
crime  appertained  to  the  secular  courts,  he  would  see  that  justice 
was  speedy.  This  declaration,  with  the  interpretation  to  be  put 
on  each  and  every  article  by  the  pope,  he  promised  under  oath  to 
observe  and  enforce  and  he  further  swore  not  to  seek  disix'nsation 
from  this  oath  or  to  avail  himself  of  it  if  obtained.*  The  jjeople 
were  amply  jastified  in  distrusting  their  rulers,  for  Charles  sub- 
sequently instructed  the  Count  of  CHfuentes,  hia  amhassa<!or  at 
Rome,  to  procure  the  revocation  of  the  articles  and  a  dispensation 
from  his  oath  to  observe  them.' 

Charles  had  thus  shuffled  ofT  from  his  shoulders  to  those  of  the 
pope  the  responsibility  for  tliis  grave  alteration  in  inquisitorial 
procedure  which,  by  forcing  the  Holy  Office  to  administer  open 
justice,  would  have  diminished  so  greatly  its  powers  of  evil.  The 
question  was  thus  transferred  to  Rome  and  the  C6rtcs  lost  no 
time  in  seeking  to  obtain  from  Leo  X  the  confirmation  of  the 
articles.  A.  letter  reijuesting  this  was  procured  from  Charles  and 
was  forwarded  to  Rome  with  a  copy  of  the  articles  and  of  Charles's ' 
oath,  officially  authenticated  by  Juan  Prat,  the  notary  of  the 
C6rtes.  The  papers  were  sent  to  Rome  by  a  certain  Oiego  de  las  ^ 
Caaas,  a  Converso  of  Seville  who,  as  his  subsequent  history  shows, 
must  have  been  amply  provided  with  the  funds  necessary  to 
secure  a  favorable  hearing. 

Tlie  situation  was  one  which  called  for  active  measures  on  the 
part  of  tlie  Inquisition,    The  Cfirtes  dissolved  January  17,  1519, 


»  Uorentc,  .\fiale«,  II,  U6~53. 

'  ArcbivD  de  SiniaackB,  IsqulmdoD,  Libro  921,  fol.  70. 
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and  a  letter  of  the  22d,  from  the  Suprema  to  the  Inquisitorof  Cala- 
tayud,  shows  that  already  steps  had  been  taken  to  prosecute  all 
who  had  endeavored  to  influence  them  against  the  Inquisition 
or  who  had  made  complaints  to  Charles  or  Adrian.'  A  more 
effective  and  bolder  scheme  was  to  accuse  Juan  Prat  of  ha\ing 
faUified  the  series  of  articles  sent  to  Rome.  Charles  had  appointed 
a  commission,  consisting  of  the  Archbishop  of  Saragossa,  Cardinal 
Adiian  and  Chancellor  Gattinara,  to  consider  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  Inqviisiton;  to  them  Prat  had  submitted  the 
articles  which  they  returned  to  lum  with  a  declaration,  which 
must  have  been  an  approval  as  its  character  was  studiously  sup- 
pressed in  the  subsequent  proceecUn^.  Notwithstanding  this  the 
Saragossa  inquisitors,  Pedro  Arbu6s  and  Toribio  Saldafia  promptly 
reported  to  Charles,  who  had  left  Saragossa  for  Barcelona,  that 
Prat  had  falsified  the  articles  and  Charles,  from  Igualada,  Feb- 
rurary  4th^  replied  onlering  them  to  obey  the  instructions  of  Car- 
dinal Adrian  and  collect  evidence  as  to  the  falsifications  which 
they  claimed  to  have  discovered.  They  postponed  action,  how- 
ever, for  some  weeks  until  the  archbishop  had  left  the  city  and 
did  not  arrest  Prat  until  March  IGth.  Their  investigation  revealed 
some  trivial  irregularitiea  but  nothing  to  invalidate  the  accuracy 
of  the  articles  transmitted  to  Rome,  yet  on  the  18th  they  com- 
municated to  the  Suprema  the  results  of  their  labors  as  though 
the  whole  record  was  vitiated  and  Prat  had  been  guilty  of  falsi- 
fication. A  way  thus  was  opened  to  escape  from  the  engagements 
entered  into  with  the  Cortt^s.  A  series  of  articles  was  drawn  up, 
agned  by  Gattinara,  which  was  sent  to  Rome  as  the  genuine  one 
and  urgent  letters  were  despatched,  April  30th,  to  all  the  Roman 
agents,  the  pope  and  four  of  (he  cardinals  in  the  Spanish  interest, 
stating  that  the  official  copy  was  falsified,  the  genuine  one  was 
that  bearing  Gattinara's  name,  the  honor  of  God  was  involved 
and  the  safety  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  no  effort  was  to  be  spared 
to  secure  the  papal  confirmation  of  the  right  articles. 

To  justify  this  it  was  nceessary  that  Prat  should  be  convicted 
and  punished.  Apparently  fearing  that  this  could  not  be  accom- 
plished in  Saragossa,  Cardinal  Adrian  ordered  the  inquisitors  to 
send  him  to  Barcelona  for  trial,  in  ignorance  that  this  was  in 
violation  of  one  of  the  dearest  of  the  Aragonese  privileges  for- 
bidding the  deportation  of  any  citizen  against  his  will.  This 
aroused  a  storm  and  the  leading  oflficials  of  Church  and  State 

'  Arcliivo  de  Simancaa,  Inquisicion,  Libra  74,  \o\.  VV^. 
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interposed  bo  effectually  with  the  inquisitors  that  Prat  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  secret  prison  of  the  Aljaferia.  The 
quarrel  was  now  assuming  serious  proportions;  not  only  was  the 
kingdom  aflame  with  tliis  attempted  violation  of  its  privileges 
but  it  was  universally  believed  that  Charles  had  granted  all  the 
demandsof  the  Cortea  in  return  for  theservicio  and  his  interference 
with  the  papal  confirmation  was  bitterly  resented.  The  Dipu- 
tados  summoned  the  inquisitors  to  obey  the  Concordia  of  1512, 
as  confirmed  by  the  bull  of  August  1,  1516,  while  awaiting  con- 
firmation of  the  new  Concordia  and  at  the  same  time  they  called 
the  barons  and  magnates  of  the  realm  to  a  conference  at  Fuentes, 
whence,  on  May  9th,  they  sent  to  Charles  a  remonstrance  more 
emphatic  than  respectful,  with  an  intimation  that  the  scrvicio 
would  not  be  collected  until  Prat  should  be  released,  the  pre- 
text being  that  the  papers  relating  to  it  were  in  his  office. 

To  this  Charles  responded  loftily.  May  17th,  that  for  no  personal 
interest  would  he  neglect  his  sou!  and  conscience  nor,  to  preserve 
his  kingdom,  would  he  allow  anything  against  the  honor  of  God 
an<l  to  the  detrinient  of  the  Holy  Office.  Under  threat  of  excom- 
munication and  other  severe  penalties  he  ordered  the  Diputados 
not  to  convoke  the  Estates  of  the  realm  or  to  send  envoys  to  him; 
he  would  comply  with  the  Concordia  am!  had  already  asked  its 
confirmation  of  the  pope— the  fact  being  that  he  had  on  May  7th 
written  to  Rome — and  this  he  repeated  May  29th — to  impede  the 
confirmation  of  the  official  Concordia  and  to  urge  that  of  his  own 
version.  There  was  a  rumor  that  the  Estates  on  May  14th  had 
resolved  to  take  Prat  from  the  Aljaferfa  by  force  and  to  meet  this, 
on  May  17th,  he  sent  the'Coniendador  Garcfa  de  Loai.<ja  to  Sara- 
gossa  with  instructions  to  arm  the  Cofradia  of  San  Pedro  Martir — 
an  association  connected  with  the  Inquisition — to  raise  the  people 
and  to  meet  force  with  force.  The  authorities  were  to  be  bullietl 
and  told  that  the  king  would  assert  his  sovereign  authority  and 
that  nothing  should  prevent  the  extradition  of  Prat.  In  the 
hands  of  hi.s  ghostly  advisers  he  was  prepare*!  to  risk  civil  war  in 
defence  of  the  abuses  of  the  Inc^uisition.  There  was  fear  that  the 
inquisitors  might  be  intimidated  Into  releasing  P*rat  and  Cardinal 
Adrian  took  the  unprecedented  step  of  writing  directly  to  the 
gaoler  of  the  Aljaferfa  instructing  him  to  (U.soliey  any  such  orders. 

In  spite  of  this  assertion  of  absolutism,  Charles's  orders  were 
treated  with  contempt.  The  C<'»rtes  met  at  Azuaga,  refused  to 
obey  his  angry  commands  to  disperse  and  sent  to  him  Don  Sancho^ 
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de  la  Caballerfa  with  the  unpleasant  message  that  the  servicio 
would  be  withheld  until  he  should  grant  justice  to  the  kingdom. 
His  finances,  in  the  hands  of  his  Flemish  favorites,  were  iu  com- 
plete disorder.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  had  died  January  22d 
and  the  contest  for  the  succession,  against  the  gold  of  Francis  I, 
was  expensive.  Moreover,  in  expectation  of  the  servicio,  Chi^vrea 
had  obtained  advances  at  usurious  interest  so  that  the  expected 
funds  were  already  nearly  exhausted  and,  as  soon  as  the  electoral 
struggle  ended  in  Charles's  nomination,  June  28th,  there  came 
fresh  demands  for  funds  to  prepare  for  his  voyage  to  assume  his 
new  dignity.  Chi^vres  therefore  eagerly  sought  for  some  com- 
promise to  relieve  the  dead-lock,  but  the  Aragonese  on  the  one 
hand  and  CartUnal  Adrian  on  the  other  were  intractable.  The 
high-handed  arrest  of  Prat  had  fatally  complicated  the  situation. 

Charles  yielded  in  so  far  as  to  order  that  Prat  should  not  be 
renioveti  from  the  kingdom  and  several  tentative  propositions 
were  made  as  to  the  trial  of  Prat  which  only  show  how  little  he 
and  his  advisers  realized  the  true  condition  of  affairs.  A^'ith 
wonted  Aragonese  tenacity  the  Diputados  adhered  to  the  posi- 
tion that  the  accuracy  of  the  record  shotJd  not  be  called  in 
question  and  that  the  only  point  to  be  determined  was  whether 
the  Inquisition  rightfully  had  any  jurisdiction  in  the  matter.  At 
the  same  time,  to  show  that  they  were  not  seeking  to  elude  pay- 
ment of  the  servicio  they  agreed  on  September  7tl»  to  levy  it, 
at  the  same  time  begging  Charles  to  release  Prat. 

They  were  probably  led  to  make  tliis  concession  by  a  victory 
which  they  had  gained  in  Home.  Both  sitles  had  been  vigorously 
at  work  there,  but  the  Aragonese  had  the  advantage  that  Leo  X 
at  the  moment  was  incensed  against  the  S[>atiish  Inquisition 
because  of  the  insolent  insubordination  of  the  Tolctlo  tribunal  in 
the  case  of  Bernardino  Dfaz,  of  which  more  hereafter.  His 
own  experience  showed  him  of  what  it  was  capable  and  the 
request  of  the.  C6rtes  for  the  confirmation  of  the  Concordia  was  to 
a  great  extent  granted  by  three  briefs,  received  August  Ist, 
addressed  respectively  to  the  king,  to  Cardinal  Adrian  and  to  the 
Inquisitors  of  Saragossa,  reducing  the  Inquisition  to  the  rules  of 
the  common  law.  Charles  did  not  allow  the  briefs  to  be  pub- 
lished and,  when  the  Diputados  presented  to  the  inquisitors  the 
one  addre.ssed  to  them,  they  refxised  to  obey  it  without  instruc- 
tions from  Adrian,  whereupon,  on  August  8th,  the  Diputados 
applied  to  Rome  for  some  further  remedy. 
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Although  the  briefs  were  thus  dormant  they  became  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  contest.  On  September  24th,  Charles  despatched! 
to  Rome  Lope  Hurtado  de  Mendoaa  as  a  special  envoy  with  long] 
and  detailed  instructions.  Ke  had  been  advised,  he  said  that  tho 
pope  intended  to  issue  a  bull  revoking  all  inquisitorial  commis- 
sions, save  that  of  Cardinal  Adrian;  that  in  future  the  bishops 
with  their  chapters  in  each  see  were  to  nominate  two  persona  of 
whom  the  inquisitor-general  was  to  select  the  fittest  and  present 
Kim  to  the  pope  for  confirmation ;  the  acts  of  these  inquisitors  were 
to  be  judicially  investigated  every  two  years,  and  their  procedure 
was  to  conform  to  the  common  law  and  to  the  canons.  The 
elaborate  arguments  which  Charles  urged  against  each  feature 
of  this  revolutionary  plan  show  that  it  was  not  a  figment  but 
was  seriously  proposed  with  likelihood  of  its  adoption.  Moreover 
he  said  that  influences  were  at  work  to  secure  the  removal  of  the 
sanbeniios  of  convicts  from  the  cliurchea,  against  which  he  earn- 
estly protested;  Ferdinand  had  refused  three  hundred  thousand 
ducats  offered  to  him  to  procure  this  concession.  In  conclusion 
Charles  declaretl  that  no  importunity  should  shake  his  deter- 
mination to  make  no  change  in  the  Inquisition  and  he  signifi- 
cantly expressed  his  desire  to  preserve  the  friendship  of  his  Holi- 
ness. 

What  secret  influences  were  at  work  to  effect  a  complete 
reversal  of  papal  policy  it  would  be  vain  to  guess,  but  Mendoza 
had  .scarce  time  to  reach  Rome  when  he  procured  a  brief  of 
October  12th,  addressed  to  Cartlinal  Adrian.  In  this  Sadoleto'a  , 
choicest  Latinity  wa«  employed  to  cover  up  the  hviiniliation  of 
conscious  wrong-iloiiig,  in  its  effort  to  shift  the  respon.sil)ility  to 
the  shoulders  of  others.  Charles's  letters  and  Mendoza'a  message 
had  enlightened  him  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  king  with  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  the  faith  and  the  reform  of  the  Inquiation. 
He  promised  that  he  would  change  nothing  and  would  publish 
nothing  without  the  assent  of  the  king  and  the  information  of  the 
inquisitor-general,  but  he  dwelt  on  the  complMnts  that  reached 
him  from  all  quarters  of  the  avarice  and  iniquity  of  the  inquisitora; 
he  warned  Adrian  that  the  infamy  of  the  wickedness  of  his  sub- 
delegates  redounded  to  the  dishonor  of  the  nation  and  affected 
both  him  and  the  king;  he  was  responsible  and  must  seek  to  pre- 
serve his  own  honor  and  that  of  the  king  by  seeing  that  they  delist 
from  the  insolence  with  which  they  disregarded  the  papal  man-  ^ 
dates  and  rebelled  against  the  Holy  See. 
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While  thus  the  three  briefs  were  not  revoked  they  were  practi- 
cally annulled.  The  iiidignatiou  of  the  Aragoncse  at  Ending 
themselves  thus  juggled  was  warm  and  found  expression,  Jan- 
uary 30,  1.520,  in  discontinuing  tlie  trolletition  of  the  servicio. 
Cliarles  was  now  at  Coruiia,  preparing  for  his  voyage  to  Flanders 
and  thither,  on  February  3d,  the  Diputados  sent  Azor  Zapata 
and  Inigo  de  Meudoza  to  procure  the  liberation  of  Prat  antt  to 
urge  Charles  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  the  Concordia.  To 
liberate  Prat  without  a  trial  was  tacitly  to  admit  the  correctness 
of  his  record,  yet,  on  April  21st,  Cardinal  Adrian  issued  an  order 
for  the  fiscal  to  discontinue  the  prosecution  and  for  the  inquisitors 
to  "  relax"  Prat.  This  order  was  presented  May  1st  to  the  inquis- 
itors, but  the  word  **rela.xation"  was  that  used  in  the  delivery 
of  convicts  to  the  secular  arm  for  burning;  Prat  stoutly  refused 
to  accept  it  and  remained  in  ])rison. 

Charles  embarked  May  2Ist  and  the  rest  of  the  year  1520  was 
spent  in  endeavors  by  each  side  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of 
their  respective  formulas  of  the  Concordia  and  in  fruitless  attempts 
by  Charles  to  have  the  three  briefs  revoked.  Though  unpub- 
lished and  virtually  annulled  they  were  the  source  of  great 
anxiety  to  the  Inquisition.  The  correspondence  between  Charles 
and  his  Roman  agents  shows  perpetual  insistance  on  Ids  part  and 
perpetual  promises  and  evasions  by  Ihe  pope,  sometimes  on  the 
flimsiest  pretexts  for  postponement,  the  secret  of  which  is  prob- 
ably to  be  found  in  a  report  by  Juan  Manuel,  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, on  October  12th,  that  the  pope  was  promised  46,000  or 
47,000  ducats  if  he  could  induce  the  king  to  let  the  briefs  stand. 
Thus  it  went  on  throughout  the  year  and,  when  Leo  died,  Decem- 
ber 1,  1521,  the  briefs  were  still  unrevoked. 

A  year  earlier,  however,  December  1,  1520,  he  had  confirmed 
the  Concordia,  in  a  bull  so  carefully  drawn  as  not  to  commit  the 
Holy  See  to  either  of  the  contesting  versions.  It  was  limited  to  the 
promises  embraced  in  Charles's  oath  an<i,  as  regards  the  articles,  it 
merely  sjud  that  the  canons  and  ordinances  and  papal  decrees 
should  he  inviolably  observed,  under  pain  of  ipso  facto  excom- 
munication, dismissal  from  office  and  disability  for  re-appoint- 
ment. Kither  side  was  consequently  at  liberty  to  put  what  con- 
struction it  pleased  on  the  papal  utterance. 

Charles  meanwhile  had  been  growing  more  and  more  impatient 
for  the  servicio  so  long  withheld;  he  had  written  to  A<lrian  and  also 
to  the  inquisitors,  ordering  that  the  Concordia  of  Monzon  (1512) 
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and  that  of  Saragossa,  according  to  his  version,  should  be  strictly 
obeyed,  »o  that  the  abuses  thus  sought  to  be  corrected  should 
cease  and  the  people  should  pay  the  impost.  The  iu(|uisitor8 
dallied  aud  seem  to  have  asked  him  what  articles  he  referred  to, 
for  he  replied,  September  17th,  explaining  that  they  were  those 
of  Monzon  and  Saragossa,  the  latter  aa  expressed  in  the  paper 
signed  by  Adrian  and  Gattinara.  When,  therefore,  he  received 
the  papal  confirmation  of  December  1st  he  lost  no  time  in  writing, 
December  18th,  to  Adrian  and  the  iuqmsitors  announcing  it  and 
ordering  the  arlich\s  to  be  rigidly  observed  without  gloss  or  inter- 
pretation, BO  that  the  abuses  and  disorders  prohibited  in  them 
may  cease,  but  he  waa  careful  to  describe  the  articles  as  those 
agreed  upon  at  Monzon  and  lately  confirmed  at  Saragossa  in  the 
form  adapted  by  Adrian  and  Gattinara. 

The  Aragonese,  on  the  other  hand,  adhered  to  their  version. 
The  bull  of  confirmation  seems  to  have  reached  Saragossa  through 
Flanders,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Charles  and  it  was  not 
until  January  15, 1521,  that  the  Diputados  i^Tote  to  Adrian  enclos- 
ing the  royal  letter  and  a  copy  of  the  bull.  In  obeying  it,  he  con- 
ceded the  Aragonese  version  of  the  Concordia,  though  with  a  bad 
grace.  From  Torde-sillas,  January  2Sth,  he  wrote  lo  the  Dipu- 
tados and  the  inquisitors  that  the  bull  must  be  obeyed  although 
it  might  properly  be  consitlered  surreptitious,  as  it  asserted  that 
Charles  had  sworn  to  the  fictitious  articles  inserted  by  Juan  Prat, 
for  which  the  latter  deserveil  the  severest  punishment.  In  spite 
of  this  burst  of  petulance,  however,  he  practically  admitted  Prat'a 
innocence  by  ordering  his  liberation  and,  on  February  13,  1521, 
the  order  was  carried  in  triumph  l)y  the  governor,  the  Diputados 
antl  a  concourse  of  nobles  and  citizens  to  the  Aljaferfa  and  sol- 
emnly presented  to  the  inquisitors,  who  asked  for  copies  and, 
with  these  in  their  hands,  said  that  they  would  do  their  duty 
without  swerving  from  justice  anil  reason.  So  well  satisfietl  were 
the  Aragonese  that  to  show  their  gratitude  they  had  already,  on 
January  ISth,  ordered  the  cities  and  towns  to  pay  all  current 
imposts  aa  well  as  the  siispended  subsidio  within  thirty-five  days. 
It  may  be  added  that  finally  Cardinal  Adrian  recognized  the 
innocence  of  Prat  in  the  most  formal  manner,  in  a  letter  of  April 
20th  to  the  inquisitors,  imposing  silence  on  the  fiscal  and  ordering 
the  discharge  of  Prat  and  his  securitiea.* 

'  Ai^neola,  AfUlea  de  Ar&gon,  I/ib.  i,  cap.  Hv,  bcxii  (Zanigoza,  1630). — 
Llorcnie,  Aftales,  H,  145-247. — .Sayns,  Anules  de  Arogon,  cap.  ii  CZaragosa,  1666). 
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Triumph  and  gratitude  were  alike  misplaced.  Cardinal  Adrian 
had  followed  his  letter  of  January  2Sth  with  another  of  the  3flth 
to  the  inquisitors,  instructing  them  that  the  papal  confirmation 
must  be  construed  in  accordance  with  the  sacred  canons  and  the 
decrees  of  the  Holy  See,  so  that  they  could  continue  to  admin- 
ister justice  duly  and  he  encouraKOti  thcni  with  an  ayudu  rfc  cosia 
or  gratuity.*  They  went  on  imperturbably  with  their  work;  not 
ouly  was  the  Concortiia  of  Saragossa  never  observed  but  that  of 
Mouzou  was  treated  as  non-existent  and  w(^  yhidl  see  liereafter 
that,  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  the  Inquisition  coolly  as- 
serted that  the  latter  had  been  invalidated  %vhon  Leo  X  released 
Ferdinand  from  his  oath  to  observe  it  and  that  the  former  had 
never  been  confirmed  and  that  there  was  no  trace  of  either  hav- 
ing ever  been  observed.  The  Inquisition,  in  fact,  was  invulner- 
able and  imjjenetrable.  It  made  its  own  laws  and  there  was  no 
power  in  the  land,  save  that  of  the  crown,  that  could  force  it  to 
keep  its  engagements. 

Meanwhile  the  obstinacy  of  the  Catalans,  which  detained  the 
impatient  Charles  in  Barcelona  throughout  the  year  1519,  secured, 
nominally  at  lea.st,  the  formal  confirmation  by  both  Charles  and 
Adrian,  of  the  Monzon  Concordia  of  1512  with  additions.  One  of 
these  provided  that  any  one  who  entered  the  service  of  the  Holy 
Officft  while  liable  to  a  civil  or  criminal  action,  should  still  be  held 
to  answer  before  his  former  judge,  and  that  criminal  offences, 
unconnected  with  the  faith,  committed  by  officials  should  be 
exclusively  justiciable  in  the  civil  courts.  This  struck  at  the  root 
of  one  of  the  most  serious  abuses — the  immunity  with  which  the 
Inquisition  shielded  its  criminals — and  scarcely  less  important 
to  all  who  had  dealings  with  Xow  Christians  was  another  article 
providing  that  property  ac<tuired  in  good  faith,  from  one  reputed 
to  be  a  Christian,  should  be  exempt  from  confiscation  in  case  the 


— Dormer,  Aflalea  de  Aragon,  Lib.  i,  cap.  xxvi  (Zaragozn,  16fl7). — Archivo  hist. 
nacional,  Inquiaicioo  de  Toledo,  Hacienda^  Leg.  10  (sec  also  Padre  Fidel  Fita  in 
Boletin,  XXXIII,  330). — Bulario  de  la  Orden  de  Santiugo,  Lih.  I  de  copius,  fol. 
125. — Bergenroth,  Calendar  of  Spanisli  State  Papers,  Suppl.  p.  300. — P.  Mart. 
Anglrr.  Kpistt.  631,  C32.  034.— Bibl.  naeional,  Seccioii  de  MS8..  D,  118,  fol.  8» 
104. — Archivo  de  Simanca«,  Inquisicion,  Libro  6,  fol.  73,  70,  77,  78;  Libro  9,  fol. 
25,  26;  Libro  14,  fol.  57,  Gl ;  Libro  72,  P.  n,  fol.  207;  Libro  73,  fol.  32,  142,  143; 
Libro  74,  foL  170;  Libm  921.  fol.  72-8.  S2.  S4,  88,  90. 
*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Libro  73,  fol.  144. 
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seller  should  subsequently  be  convicted,  even  though  the  thirty 
years'  prescription  should  still  exist.' 

The  agreement  was  reached  January  11,  1520,  but  experience 
of  the  faithlessness  of  the  Inquisition  had  made  the  Catalans 
wary.  They  were  about  to  grant  a  scrvicio  to  Charles  and  they 
sought  a  guarantee  by  addressing  to  him  a  supplication  that  he 
should  make  Cardinal  Adrian  swear  to  the  observance  of  the 
Concordia  of  1512  and  the  new  articles  and  that  he  should  pro- 
cure within  four  months  from  the  pope  a  bull  of  confirmation,  in 
which  the  Bishops  of  L(5rida  and  Barcelona  should  be  appointed 
conservators,  with  full  power  to  enforce  the  agreement.  They 
offered  to  pay  two  hundred  ducats  towards  the  cost  of  the  bull 
and  they  demanded  that  they  should  retain  twenty  thousand 
libras  of  the  servicio  until  the  bull  should  be  delivered  to  the 
Diputados.  The  same  condition  was  attached  to  a  liberal  dona- 
tion of  twelve  thousand  libras  which  they  made  to  the  laqidsition 
— probably  a  part  of  the  bargain.  Meanwhile  Charles  was  to 
give  orders  that  the  inquisitors  should  be  bound  by  the  articles 
and,  in  case  of  infraction,  satisfaction  for  such  violations  should  be 
deducted  from  the  twenty  thousand  Ubras.  In  due  time,  August 
25th,  Leo  X  executed  a  formal  bull  of  confirmation  of  the  articles 
of  1512  and  1520  and  appointed  the  Bishops  of  LiSrida  and  Bar- 
celona as  conservators? 

What  was  the  value  of  the  Concordia  thus  solemnly  agreed  to 
and  liberally  paid  for,  with  its  papal  confirmation  and  conserva- 
tors, was  speedily  seen  when,  in  1523,  the  authoritii's  of  Perpignan 
became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Inquisitor  Juau  Nnverdu  over 
the  case  of  the  wife  of  Juan  Noguer.  They  complained  of  an 
infraction  of  the  Concortlia  and  applied  to  the  Bishop  of  L<^rida 
for  its  enforcemeot.  He  appointed  Miguel  Roig,  a  canon  of  Elna, 
as  the  executor  of  his  decision,  who  issued  letters  ordering  the 
inquisitor  and  his  secretary  to  observe  the  Concordia,  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  and  to  drop  the  cases  which  they  were  prose- 
cuting. Appeal  was  also  made  to  Rome  and  letters  were  obtiuned 
from  Dement  VII.    Charles^  however,  intervened  ami  obtained 


4 


'  Constitucions  fetea  per  la  S.  C.  C.  y  R.  Magestjit  de  Don  Carlos  elct  en  Rey 
dela  Uomana  .  .  .  cd  !a  primora  Cort  de  Borwlona  en  lany  MDxx.  Cnpitola 
y  tnmliiicacioDs  y  donacio  dcla  bens  de  Conversos  (Baroelonik,  1620).  Mao  ia 
Prngniflticas  y  nltrofl  Drcts  do  Cathnlunya,  Tit.  viii,  }  3. 

'  Archivo  df>  Simoncaa,  Inquiaicion  de  Boroelooa,  C6rtes,  I^g.  17,  fol,  41,  60; 
Libro  \,  fol.  123. 
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another  brief,  January  6,  1524,  annulling  the  previous  one  and 
transferring  the  matter  to  Incjuisitor-general  Manrique.  The 
result  was  that  nearly  all  the  magistrates  of  Perpignan^the 
consuls  and  jurados  with  their  lawyers  and  Miguel  Roig — were 
obliged  to  swear  obetlience  in  all  things  to  the  Inquisition,  were 
exposed  to  the  irredeemable  disgrace  of  appearing  as  penitents 
at  the  mass  and  were  subjected  to  fines  from  which  the  Holy  Office 
gathered  in  the  comfortable  sura  of  1115  ducats.'  The  motto  of 
the  Inc|\ii.sition  was  noli  me  tangere  and  it  administered  a  sharp 
lesson  to  all  who  might  venture,  even  under  papal  authority,  to 
make  it  conform  to  ita  agreements. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  sturdy  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Aragon 
struggled  and  gained  concessions,  paid  for  them  and  fenced 
them  around  with  all  the  precautions  held  sacred  by  public  law. 
The  incjuisitora  felt  themselves  to  be  above  the  law  and  all  the 
old  abuses  continue<I  to  flourish  as  rankly  as  ever.  About  this 
time  the  Cortes  of  the  three  kingdoms,  by  command  of  Charles, 
addressed  to  Inquisitor-general  Manrique  a  series  of  sixteen 
grievances,  repeating  the  old  complaints — the  extension  of 
jurisdiction  over  usury,  blasphemy,  bigamy  and  sodomy;  the 
acceptance  by  the  inquisitors  of  commJssioDS  to  act  as  conser- 
vators in  seculiir  and  ocelcsiastical  cases  and  profane  matters; 
their  arresting  people  for  private  quarrels  and  on  trivial  charges 
and  insufficient  evitlence,  leaving  on  them  and  their  descendants 
an  ineffaceable  stain,  even  though  they  were  discharged  with- 
out penance;  their  multiplication  of  familiars  and  concealing 
their  names,  apfiointing  criminals  and  protecting  them  in  their 
crimes  and  finally  their  overbearing  and  insulting  attitude  in 
general.  In  answer  to  this  the  inquisitor-general  contented 
hini.self  with  asserting  that  the  laws  were  obeyed  and  asking  for 
specific  instances  of  infraction  and  the  names  of  the  parties^ 
secure  that  no  one  would  dare  to  come  forward  and  expose 
himself  to  the  vengeance  of  the  tribunal.'  Again,  in  1528  at  the 
C6rtes  of  Monzon,  we  find  a  repetition  of  grievances— the  abuse 
of  confiscations,  the  cognizance  of  \is\iry  and  other  matters  dis- 
connected with  heresy  and  general  inobservance  of  the  articles 
agreed  upon.    To  the  petition  that  he  remedy  these  and  procure 

'  Archive  do  Sim&ncas,  Libro  930,  fol.  39. 

'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Patronato  UeaJ,  Inquisicion,  Leg.  dnitw,  fol.  38,  39. 
This  paper  is  not  dated  but  its  character  nnd  th«  documcais  vith  which  it  ia 
aasociatcd  indicate  that  it  belongs  to  this  period. 
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from  the  inquisitor-general  an  order  to  his  subordinates  to  con- 
form themselves  to  the  Conoordias,  Charles  returned  the  equivo- 
cating answer  "His  majesty  will  see  that  the  inquisitor-general 
orders  the  observance  of  that  which  should  be  observed,  remov- 
ing abuses  if  there  are  any/ 

The  imperial  attitude  was  not  such  as  to  discourage  the 
audacity  of  the  inquisitors  and,  at  the  Cortes  of  Monzon  in 
September,  1533,  the  deputies  of  Aragou  presented  to  Inquisitor- 
general  Manrique,  who  was  present,  two  series  of  grievances. 
One  of  these  he  promptly  answered  by  characterizing  some  of 
the  demands  as  impertinent,  scandalous,  and  illegal,  and  others 
as  not  worthy  of  reply.  The  other  scries  was  referred  to  Charles 
and  was  not  answered  until  December.  It  commenced  by  asking 
that  the  Concordia  confirmed  by  Leo  X,  in  1516,  should  be 
observed,  to  which  the  reply  was  that  such  action  sliould  be 
taken  as  would  comport  with  the  service  of  God  and  proper 
exercise  of  the  Inquisition.  The  request  that  the  inquisitors 
confine  themselves  to  matters  of  faith  was  met  \vith  the  assertion 
that  they  tlid  so,  except  when  under  orders  from  their  supe- 
riors. To  the  demand  that  the  dowries  of  Catholic  wives  should 
not  be  confiscate<l,  the  dry  response  was  that  the  laws  should 
be  observed.  In  this  cavalier  spirit  the  rest  of  the  petition  was 
disposed  of,  and  the  whole  shows  how  completely  the  Holy 
Office  was  emancipated  from  any  subjection  to  the  laws  wluch 
had  cost  such  struggles  to  obtain  and  wluch  had  been  paid  for 
60  largely.' 

Wliile  Manrique  and  the  Suprema  were  at  Monzon,  they  were 
called  upon  to  take  action  with  regard  to  troubles  at  Barcelona 
between  the  inquisitor,  Fernando  de  Loazes  and  the  magistrates 
and  Diputados.  These  had  been  on  foot  for  some  time.  A 
letter  of  Charles  from  Bologna,  February  25,  1533,  to  Loazes 
assures  liim  of  his  sympathy  and  support  and,  in  September, 
the  Suprema  at  Monzon  resolved  Xkx  send  a  judge  thither  to 
prosecute  and  punish  the  offenders  for  their  enormous  delin- 
quencies.' What  were  the  meril^s  of  the  quarrel  do  not  appear, 
but  it  was  doubtless  provoked  by  the  overbearing  arrogance  of 
Loazes  for,  at  the  Cfirtes  of  Monzon,  the  Catalans  represented 
to  Charles  that  the  pretensions  of  the  inquisitor  impeded  the 

'  Donner,  AAalcs,  Lib.  i.  cap.  xli. 

'  Archivo  de  SUnancBs,  Inqulsici&n  de  Barcelona,  COrtes,  Leg.  17,  fol.  47,  48. 

•  Ibidem,  fol.  61,  64. 
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course  of  justice  in  matters  involving  the  regalias  or  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown,  and  asked  to  have  him  prosecuted  by  the 
Bishop  of  Barcelona.  Charles  thereupon  addressed  to  Loazes  a 
letter,  January  16,  1534,  forbidding  him  in  future  to  interfere 
with  the  royal  judges,  as  no  one  could  claim  e.xcmption  from  the 
royal  jurisdiction.  At  the  same  time  he  instructed  iiis  lieu- 
tenant for  Aragon,  Fadrique  de  Portugal,  Archbishop  of  Sara- 
goasa,  to  enforce  this  mandate.  It  was  not  long  before  Loazes 
had  the  opportunity  of  manifesting  his  contempt  for  these 
expressions  of  the  royal  ^"ill.  One  of  the  consuls  holding  the 
admiralty  court  of  Barcelona  was  hearing  a  case  between  two 
merchants,  Joan  Ribas  and  Gerald  Camps:  a  quarrel  ensued 
between  them;  liibas  with  his  servant  Joan  Monsony  struck 
Camps  in  the  face  and  then  drawing  his  sworti,  threatened  the 
consul's  life.  This  was  a  scandalous  offence  to  the  dignity  of 
the  crown  under  whose  protection  the  court  was  held.  By 
order  of  the  Archbishop  and  royal  council  the  culprits  were 
arrested  and  thrown  in  prison,  but  Ribas  was  a  familiar  of  the 
Inquisi  tion  an  d  Loazes  presen  ted  himself  before  the  arch- 
bishop in  futi  court  and  cUiimed  him.  The  letters  of  Charles  V 
were  read  and  his  claim  was  rejected,  whereupon,  on  June  13th, 
he  issued  a  mandate  demanding  the  surrender  to  hirn  of  Ribas  and 
forbidding  all  proceeciings  against  him  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication.^ What  was  the  termination  of  this  special  case 
we  have  no  mnans  of  knowing,  but  Loazrs  diil  not  suffer  by 
reason  of  his  audacity.  In  1542  he  was  niadr  Bishop  of  Elna, 
whence  he  passed  by  successive  tran.slations  through  the  sees 
of  L^rida,  Tnrtosa  and  Tarragona,  thdng  at  la.«t,  full  of  years 
and  honors  in  1 508  as  Archbishop  of  Valencia. 

It  is  not  worth  while  at  present  to  pursue  these  disputes 
which  reveal  the  character  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  resistance 
offered  to  it  by  the  comparatively  free  populations  subject  to 
the  crown  of  Aragon.  We  shall  have  ample  opportunity  here- 
after to  note  the  persistant  arrogance  of  the  intpiisitors  untler 
the  royal  favor,  the  restlessness  of  the  people  and  the  fruit- 
lessness  of  their  struggle  for  relief  from  oppression.  The  Holy 
Office  had   become  i>art  of   the  eettletl   policy  of   the  House 


^        (Bfl 


'  Arch,  g€n.  de  U  C.  de  A.,  FondoB  del  antiguo  Consejo  dc  Aragon,  L^.  708.— 
CoetitucioDS  Fet^s  .  ,  .  en  ta  tercera  Cort  de  Catholunya  en  Inny  llSSi 
(Borcelonn,  1534). 
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of  Austria.  The  Lutheran  revolt  had  grown  to  enormous  pro- 
I>ortion9  and  no  measures  seemed  too  severe  that  would  protect 
the  faith  from  an  enemy  even  more  insidious  and  more  danger- 
ous than  Judaism.  The  system  grew  to  be  an  int^^gral  part  of 
the  national  institutions  to  be  uprooted  only  by  the  cataclysm 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  war.  At  what  cost 
to  the  people  tliis  was  effected  is  seen  in  the  boast,  in  1638^  of 
a  learned  official  of  the  Inquisition  that  in  its  favor  the  monarchs 
had  succceiled  in  breaking  down  the  municipal  laws  and  privi- 
leges of  their  kingdoms,  which  otherwise  would  have  presented 
insuperable  obstacles  to  the  extermination  of  heresy,  and  he 
proceeiis  to  enumerate  the  various  restrictions  on  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  secular  courts  which  the  experience  of  ages  had 
framed  for  the  protection  of  the  citizen  from  oppression,  all  of 
which  had  been  swept  away  where  the  Inquisition  was  concerned, 
leaving  the  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  inquisitor.* 


I  Paxeoer  del  Doctor  Mortio  Real  (MSS.  of  Bodleian  Library,  Arch.  S,  130). 
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CHAPTKR   I. 
RELATIONS  WITH  THE  CROWN. 

What  gave  to  tlie  SpaiUBh  Inquisition  its  jxiciiliar  and  terrible 
efficiency  were  the  com  pie  ton  ess  of  its  organization  and  its 
combination  of  the  mysterious  authority  of  the  Church  with 
the  secular  power  of  the  crown.  The  old  Inquisition  was  purely 
an  eccleiyastical  institution,  empowered,  it  is  true,  to  call  upon 
the  State  for  aid  and  for  the  execution  of  its  sentences,  but 
throughout  Christendom  the  relations  between  Church  and  State 
were  too  often  antagonistic  for  its  commands  always  to  receive 
obedience.  In  Spain,  however,  the  Inquisition  represented  not 
only  the  pope  but  the  king;  it  practically  wielded  the  two 
swords — the  spiritual  and  the  temporal — and  the  combination 
produced  a  tyranny,  similar  in  character,  but  far  more  minute 
and  all-pervading,  to  that  which  England  suffered  during  the 
closing  years  of  Henry  VIII  as  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church. 

While  thus  its  domination  over  the  people  was  secure  and 
unvarying,  its  relations  with  the  royal  power  varied  with  the 
temperament  of  the  sovereign.  At  times  it  was  the  instrument 
of  his  will;  at  others  it  seemed  as  though  it  might  almost  sup- 
plant the  monarchy;  it  was  constantly  seeking  to  extend  ita 
awful  authority  over  the  other  departments  of  State,  which 
struggled  with  varjing  success  to  resist  its  encroachments,  while 
successive  kings,  autocratic  in  theory,  sometimes  posed  as 
arbitrators,  sometimes  vainly  endeavored  to  enforce  their  pacifi- 
catory commands,  but  more  generally  yielded  to  its  domi- 
neering spirit. 


When  Ferdinand  consented  to  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, it  was  no  part  of  his  poUcy  to  permit  the  foundation  q{  aa 
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institution  which  should  be  independent  of  the  royal  authority. 
He  who  sought  to  forbid  in  Spain  the  residence  of  papal  nuncios 
and  legates  was  not  likely  to  welcome  the  advent  of  a  new 
swarm  of  papal  delegates,  whose  power  over  life  and  property 
would  carry  unchecked  to  every  corner  of  the  land  the  influence 
of  Rome.  Accordingly,  as  we  have  seen,  he  conditioned  the 
admission  of  the  Inquisition  on  the  concession  of  the  power  of 
appointment  and  dismissal  and  he  flatly  told  Sixtus  l\  that  he 
would  permit  none  but  appointees  of  his  own  to  exercise  the 
office  of  inquisitor.  As  the  inptitution  developed  and  became 
more  complex  he  nominated  to  the  pope  the  individual  to 
whom  the  papal  delegation  as  inquisitor-general  should  be 
given  and  he  appointed  the  members  of  the  Supromn,  which 
became  known  as  the  Consejo  de  su  Magcstad  de  la  Santa  General 
Inquisicion.  Although  the  papal  commLssion  granted  to  the 
inquisitor-general  faculties  of  suhdelegating  his  powers  and 
ap])ointing  antl  dismissing  his  subordinates,  thus  rentlcring  his 
action  indispensable,  Ferdinand  was  careful  to  assert  his  right 
to  control  all  appointments  and  to  assume  that  at  least  they 
were  made  with  ,tus  assent  and  concurrence.  In  1485  the  sover- 
eigus  bad  no  scruple  in  appointing  at  Guadalupe  the  in<iuisitora 
who  nuide  such  havoc  among  the  apostates.'  August  8,  1500, 
he  writes  to  tiie  Bishop  of  Bonavalle  that  he  had  determined  to 
commit  to  him  the  office  of  inquisitor  in  Sardinia,  for  which  the 
commission  and  subdclcgation  will  be  despatched  to  liim  by  the 
inquisitors-goncral ;  he  can  appoint  an  assessor  and  notary, 
but  the  other  officials  will  be  sent  from  Spain.  A  letter  of  the 
same  date  to  the  Lieutenant-general  of  Sardinia  announces  the 
appointment  by  the  inquisitors-general  "con  nucstra  voUmtad 
y  consentimiento,"  which  was  the  onlinary  formula  employed, 
even  in  such  petty  cases  as  when  he  advised  Pedro  Hadfa,  re- 
ceiver of  confiscations  at  Barcelona,  March  13,  1501,  that  they 
had  appointed  Gregorio  Zamarado  as  -portero  or  apparitor  of 
that  tribunal,  in  place  of  Guillen  Donadou  and  that  he  is  to 
receive  the  same  wages.^  Although  the  participation  of  the 
inquisitor-general  was  indispensable,  Ferdinand  customarily 
assumed  his  acquiescence  ns  a  matter  of  course;  he  would  make 
the  appointment  and  then  ask  affectionately  for  the  subdelega^ 
tion  of  power.*    As  regards  subordinate  positions,  Torqueraada 

'  Pdrnmo,  p,  13S.  •  Arcluvo  dc  Siroancaa,  Inquisicion,  Libio  1. 

'  Tbidam,  Libra  3,  foL  21,  27,  28,  353. 
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recognized  the  royal  participation  when,  in  1485,  he  instructed 
inquisitors  tliat  they  could  fill  vacancies  temporarily  "until  the 
king  ani.1  I  provide  for  them."  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that 
Ferdinand  rarely  troubled  himself  about  subordinates,  but  had 
no  hesitation  in  assuming  full  power  when  he  saw  fit,  as  in 
writing  to  an  inquisitor,  March  21,  HDO,  "wc  order  you  to 
appoint,  as  by  these  presents  we  appoint,  Juan  de  Monticnde  as 
fiscal  in  your  tribunal.^ 

If  he  thus  controlled  appointments  he  was  equally  concerned 
in  dismissals.  We  find  him  writing,  April  22,  1498,  to  an  inquis- 
itor of  Saragos.sa,  who  had  discharged  an  ofiBolal  at  Calatayud, 
to  reinstate  him,  as  he  had  done  good  service  with  <]anger  to 
Ills  person,  and  on  September  19,  15()9,  ordering  Oiego  L6pez 
de  Cortegano,  Inquisitor  of  C6rdova,  to  cease  his  functions  at 
once  and  return  to  his  benefice — tliougli  this  latter  order  was 
countersigned  by  the  members  of  the  Suprema.'  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  adduce  adfUtional  examples  of  the  control  thus 
exercised  over  the  personnel  of  the  Inquisition — a  control  wliich 
remained  inherent  in  the  crown  although,  as  we  shall  see,  often 
allowed  to  become  dormant. 

In  all  save  spiritual  matters,  Ferdinand  considered  the  Inqui- 
sition to  be  merely  an  instrument  to  carry  out  his  will,  though 
it  must  be  atlded  that  this  arose  from  his  anxiety  that  it  should 
be  perfected  in  every  way  for  the  work  in  hand,  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  evidence,  in  his  enormous  and  confidential  cor- 
respondence, that  he  ever  used  it  for  poUtical  purposes,  even 
In  the  stormiest  times  when  struggUng  with  unruly  nobles. 
Every  detail  in  its  organization  and  working  was  subject  to 
his  supervision  and,  amid  all  the  cares  of  his  tortuous  policy, 
extending  throughout  Western  Kurope,  and  the  excitement  of 
his  frequent  wars,  he  devoted  the  minutest  care  to  its  affairs. 
When,  in  December  1484,  Torquemada  issued  liis  supplementary 
instructions,  he  was  careful  to  state  that  he  did  so  by  command 
of  the  sovereigns,  who  ordered  them  to  be  observed.  So  in 
subsequent  instructions,  issued  in  1485,  Torquemada  orders 
the  inquisitors  to  write  to  him  and  to  Fertlinand  about  every- 
thing that  should  be  reported;  the  king  provides  their  salaries 
and  promises  them  rewards;  if  there  is  anything  that  the  king 


'  Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Inquisicion,  Libro  1 ;  Libra  933. 
»  Ibidem,  Libro  1;  Libro  3,  fol.  109. 
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ought  to  remedy  he  is  to  be  written  to/  That,  in  fact,  the  king 
was  recognized  as  controlling  the  Inquisition  is  seen  in  all  the 
efforts  of  the  C6rtes,  appealing  to  him  to  obtain  a  niofiification 
of  its  rigors,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Conconlia  of  1512 
was  held  to  reijiiire  the  assent  of  Inquisitor-general  Enguera  to 
render  it  binding,  with  subsequent  confirmation  by  the  pope 
and  though,  in  later  times,  the  monarchs  found  it  convenient  to 
throw  upon  the  inquisitor-general  the  responsibility  of  rejecting 
the  denianils  of  their  subjects. 

Ferdinand  was  too  self-reliant  to  deem  it  necessary  to  assert 
his  power  consistently  on  all  occasions.  In  a  subsequent  chapter 
we  shall  see  that  he  submitted  to  the  inconveniences  arising 
from  an  excommunication  threatened  by  Torqucmada  on  re- 
ceivers of  confiscations  who  honored  royal  drafts  in  prefer- 
ence to  paying  salaries.  He  had  no  scruples  in  making  Tor- 
quemada  join  with  him  in  grants  of  money  or  in  settling 
competing  claims  on  the  debts  due  to  a  condemned  heretic;  he 
sometimes  allowed  his  c^dulas  to  be  countersigned  by  members 
of  the  Suprema,  especially  in  the  later  periods;  indeed,  toward 
the  end  of  his  reign,  this  became  so  habitual  that  in  letters  of 
November  25th  and  December  10,  1515,  he  exi)lained  that  his 
orders  were  to  be  obeyed  although  not  so  authenticated,  because 
none  of  tlie  members  happened  to  be  at  hand;  he  sometimes 
delayed  answering  appUcations  for  instructioiij?  until  he  could 
consult  the  inquisitor-general,  but  the  mere  application  to  him 
shows  that  he  was  regarded  as  the  ultimate  arbiter.  In  fact, 
in  a  case  in  which  some  prisoners  named  Martinez  had  appealed 
to  him,  he  replies  to  the  inquisitors,  September  30,  1498,  and 
March  2,  1499,  that  the  inquisitors-general  send  instructions 
and  it  is  his  will  that  these  should  be  executed,  thus  implying 
that  his  confirmation  was  requisite.' 

Whatever  participation  he  might  thus  allow  to  the  head  of  the 
Inquisition,  when  he  saw  fit  he  assprte<i  his  arbitrary  control 
and  he  by  no  means  deemed  it  necessary  to  communicate  with 
the  tribunals  through  the  inquisitor-general  but  frequently 
issued  his  commands  directly.  May  14,  1499,  he  writes  to  an 
inquisitor  to  have  a  certain  confiscated  property  sold  at  an 
appraised  value  to  Diego  de  Alcocer,  no  matter  what  instructions 

'  See  Appendix.    All  this  of  course  is  omitted  from  the  later  official  oompilap 
tiou. 
'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Libra  1;  Libro  3,  fol.  24,  441,  442. 
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he  may  have  from  the  inquisitors-general  or  what  orders  to  the 
contrary.  Even  for  trifles  he  took  them  sharply  to  task,  as 
when,  May  17,  1511,  he  vigorously  rebuked  one  for  sentling 
Bachiller  Vazquez  to  him  on  an  affair  which  could  have  been  as 
well  settled  by  letter  with  much  less  expense.  He  was  fully 
aware  that  the  power  of  the  Inquisition  rested  on  his  support 
and  when  there  was  the  slightest  opposition  to  his  will  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  so,  as  when,  in  a  letter  of  July  22,  1486, 
to  the  inquisitors  of  Saragossa,  he  tells  them  that,  altliough  they 
have  the  name,  it  is  to  him  and  to  Isabella  that  the  Holy  Office 
owes  ite  efficiency;  without  the  royal  authority  they  cau  do  little 
and,  as  they  recognize  his  good  intentions,  they  must  not  inter- 
fere with  his  orders.' 

These  instances  illustrate  the  minute  and  watchful  care  which 
he  exercised  over  all  the  details  of  the  Holy  Office.  Nothing 
was  too  trivial  to  escape  his  vigilant  attention,  and  this  close 
super\'ision  was  continvxod  to  the  end.  The  receiver  of  X'alencia 
consults  him  about  a  carpenter's  bill  of  ninety  sueldos  for  repairs 
on  the  royal  palace  occupied  by  the  tribunal  and  Ferdinand 
tells  him,  May  31,  1515,  that  he  may  pay  it  this  time,  but  it  is 
not  to  be  a  precedent.  On  January  18lh  of  the  same  year  he  had 
written  to  the  receiver  of  Jaon  that  he  learns  that  the  audience- 
chamber  is  ill-furniebed  and  that  the  vestments  for  mass  are 
lacking  or  worn  out,  wherefore  he  orders  that  what  the  inquis- 
itors may  purchase  shall  be  paid  for.* 

Ferdinand's  control  over  the  Inquisition  rested  not  only  on 
the  royal  authority,  the  power  of  appointment,  his  own  force 
of  character  and  his  intense  interest  in  its  workings,  but  also 
on  the  fact  that  he  held  the  purse-strings.  He  had  insisted  that 
the  confiscations  should  enure  to  the  crown,  and  he  subsequently 
obtained  the  pecuniary  penances.  The  Inquisition  had  no 
endowment.  One  could  ea.'dly  have  been  provided  out  of  the 
immense  sums  gathered  from  the  victims  during  the  early  years 
of  intense  activity  but,  although  some  slender  provision  of  the 
kind  was  at  times  attempted,  either  the  chronic  demands  of  the 
royal  treasury  or  a  prudent  desire  to  prevent  the  independence 
of  the  institution  rendered  these  investments  fragmentary  and 


k 


>  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Libro  1;  Libro  926,  fol.  30S.— Arch.  g^n. 
de  U  C.  de  Aragon,  Reg.  3flS4,  1a\.  !03. 

'  Archivo  de  SiniAiicaa,  Inquisicion,  Libro  3,  foL  340,  402. 
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wholly  inadequate.  Thus  the  expenses  of  the  tribunals  and  the 
salaries  of  the  officials  were  in  his  hands.  Nolliing  could  be 
paid  without  his  authorization  and  the  accounts  of  the  receivers 
of  confiscations,  who  acted  as  treasurers,  were  scrutinized  with 
rigid  care.  He  regulated  the  salary  of  every  official  and  his 
letter-books  are  full  of  instructions  as  to  their  payment.  Besides 
this,  it  was  the  Spanish  custom  to  supplement  inadequate  wages 
with  ayudas  de  costa,  or  gifts  of  greater  or  less  amount  as  the 
whim  of  the  sovereign  or  the  deserts  of  the  intUvidual  might  call 
for.  In  time,  as  we  shall  see,  this  became  a  regular  annual 
payment,  subject  to  certain  conditions  but,  under  Ferdinan<i, 
it  was  still  an  uncertainty,  dependent  upon  the  royal  favor  and 
the  order  of  the  king  was  requisite  in  each  case,  even  including 
the  Suprema  and  its  officials.^  The  crown  thus  held  tlie  Holy 
Office  at  its  mercy  and  the  recipients  of  its  bounty  could  not 
resent  its  control. 

Yet  in  this  perpetual  activity  of  Ferdinand  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Inquisition  it  is  to  be  observed  that  he  confined  liimself  to 
temporal  matters  and  abstained  from  interference  with  its 
gpiritual  jurisdiction.  In  his  voluminous  correspondence,  ex- 
tending, with  occasional  breaks,  over  many  years,  the  exceptions 
to  this  only  serve  to  prove  the  rule.  I  !mvc  met  with  but  two 
and  these  fully  justifiwl  his  interference.  In  1508  the  leading 
barons  of  Aragon  complained  that  the  inquisitors  wore  persecuting 
the  Moors  and  were  endeavoring  to  coerce  them  to  baptism. 
As  they  had  no  jurisdiction  over  infidels,  he  rebuked  them 
severely,  telling  them  that  conversion  through  conviction  is 
alone  pleafdng  to  God  and  that  no  one  is  to  be  baptized  except 
on  voluntary  application.  So,  when  some  had  been  converted 
and  liatl  been  abandoned  by  their  isives  and  children,  he  ordered 
the  inquisitors  to  permit  the  return  of  the  latter  and  not  to 
coerce  them  to  baptism.'  The  other  case  was  that  of  Pedro  de 
Villftcis,  receiver  of  Seville,  a  man  who  possessed  Ferdinand's 
fullest  confidence.  No  name  occurs  more  frequently  in  the 
correspondence  and  he  was  entrusted  \iith  the  management  of 
an  enormous  and  most  complicated  composition,  in  which  the 
New  Christians  of  Seville,  Cordova,  Leon,  Granada  and  Jaen 
agreed  to  pay  eighty  thousand  ducats  as  an  assurance  against 
confiscation.      While  deeply  immersed  in  this  the  tribunal  of 

■  Art-Mvo  dc  Simoncos.  luquisipion,  Libro  3,  foL  346-81. 
•  Ibidem,  Libro  926,  fol.  70 
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Seville  commenced  to  take  testimony  against  him.  On  hear- 
ing of  this  Fcr<linand  was  astouniled;  he  expressed  indignation 
that  such  action  should  be  taken  without  consulting  him  and 
ordered  all  the  origintd  papers  to  be  sent  to  hira  for  consideration 
with  the  Suprcnia,  pending  which  and  future  orders  nothing 
further  was  to  be  done/ 

This  was  on  extreme  case.  There  are  others  which  prove 
how  useless  it  was  to  rely  upon  the  royal  favor  in  hopes  of  inter- 
position. Thus  Ferdinand's  vice-chancellor  for  Aragon  was 
Alonso  de  la  CaballcTla,  a  son  of  that  Bernabos  de  la  Caballerfa 
whose  Qclo  de  Cristo  contra  los  Jvdios  has  been  referred  to 
above  (p.  115).  The  father's  orthodox  zeal  did  not  preserve 
his  children  from  the  Inquisition  and  their  naiues  and  those 
of  their  kindred  frerjucntly  occur  in  the  records.  Alonso  had 
already  passed  through  its  hands  without  losing  his  position. 
In  December,  1502,  his  brother  Jaime  was  arrested  by  the  tri- 
bunal of  Raragossa,  and  Alonso  ventured  to  ask  FertUnand's 
intervention  in  his  favor  and  also  for  hinisplf  in  case  he  should 
be  involvetl  and  be  subjected  to  another  trial.  Ferdinand 
replied,  December  23i3,  expressing  regret  and  the  hope  that 
all  would  turn  out  as  he  desireil ;  if  Alonso's  case  comes  up  again 
he  shall  be  tried  by  Deza  himself  who  can  be  relied  upon  to  do 
exact  justice.  A  second  application  from  Alonso  brought  a 
reply,  January  3,  1503,  reiterating  these  assurances  and  promis- 
ing a  speedy  trial  for  his  brother,  about  whom  he  writes  to  the 
inquL^tors.  In  effect,  a  letter  to  them  of  the  same  tlay  alludes, 
among  other  matters,  to  Jaime's  case,  with  the  customary  injunc- 
tions to  conduct  it  justly  so  as  not  to  injure  the  Inquisition  and 
assuring  them  that  if  they  do  so  they  shall  not  be  interfered 
with.  How  little  the  appeal  to  Ferdinand  benefited  the  accused 
is  seen  in  the  result  that  Jaime  was  penanced  in  an  auto  de  fe 
of  March  25,  1504.' 

In  one  respect  Ferdinand  showed  favoritism,  but  he  did  so 
in  a  manner  proving  that  he  recognized  that  the  royal  power 
could  not  of  itself  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  inquisitorial 
jurisdiction.     Notwithstanding   his   settled   aversion    to   papal 

t intervention,  he  procured  a  series  of  curious  briefs  to  spare  those 
whom  he  favored  from  the  disgrace  of  public  reconciliation  and 
: 


■ 


*  AiThi\*o  de  SimflTifais,  Inquimcion,  Libro  3,  fol.  423. 
'  Ibidem,  Libro  2,  fol.  28,  29,  30.— Libro  Verde  de  Aragon  (Rensta  de  Eepafis, 
CV,  573). 
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penance  and  their  descendants  from  disabilities.  So  many  of 
his  trusted  officials  were  of  Jewish  lineage  that  he  might  well 
seek  to  shield  them  and  to  retain  their  services.  Thus,  in  briefs 
of  February  11,  1484,  and  January  30,  1485,  Innocent  VIII 
recites  that  he  is  informed  that  some  of  those  involved  in  this 
heresy  would  gladly  return  to  the  faith  and  abjure  if  they  could 
be  secretly  reconciled,  wherefore  he  confers  on  the  inquisitors 
faculties,  in  conjunction  with  episcopal  representatives,  to 
receive  secretly,  in  the  presence  of  Ferthnand  and  Isabella,  fifty 
persona  of  tliis  kind  io  abjuration  and  reconciliation.  A  sul>- 
Bpquent  brief  of  May  31,  I486,  recites  that  he  learns  that  the 
sovereigns  cannot  always  be  present  on  these  occasions,  where- 
fore he  grants  for  fifty  more  similar  power  to  be  exercise<l  in  their 
absence  but  with  their  consent.  Then,  July  5,  1486,  the  same 
is  granted  for  fifty  more,  even  if  testimony  has  been  taken 
against  them,  with  the  adtlition  of  the  removal  of  disabilities 
and  the  stmn  of  infamy  in  favor  of  their  chikiren  and  moreover 
it  authorizes  the  secret  exhumation  and  burning  of  fifty  bodies- 
doubtless  the  parents  of  those  thus  favored.  These  transactions  ^J 
continued,  for  there  are  similar  letters  of  November  10,  1487,  ^^k 
and  October  14,  1489,  each  for  fifty  persona  and  fifty  bodies,  ' 
to  be  nominated  by  the  king  and  queen,  and  possibly  tliere  were 
Eub.sequent  ones  that  have  not  reached  us.'  It  was  doubtless 
under  letters  of  tliis  kind  that,  on  January  10,  1489,  Ellionor  and 
Isabel  Badorch  were  secretly  reconciled  in  the  royal  palace  of 
Barcelona.' 

These  apparently  trivial  details  are  of  interest  as  revealing 
the  basis  on  which  the  Inquisition  was  cstablLshed  and  from 
which  it  developed.  They  also  throw^  light  on  the  character  of 
Ferdinand,  whose  restless  and  incessant  activity  made  itself 
felt  in  every  department  of  the  government,  enabling  his  resolute 
will  to  break  down  the  forces  of  feudalism  and  lay  the  foundation 
of  absolute  monarchy  for  his  successors.  It  would  be  doing 
him  an  injustice,  however,  to  dismiss  the  subject  without  alluding 

'  RAViiiild.  AnnaL  anu.  1485,  n.  81.— Llorento,  Afiales,  I,  lOO-U.— Rulario 
de  la  Orden  <le  Santingn,  Lib.  1,  fol.  29,  33,  91,  101,  102.— Archivio  Vaticano, 
Iiitioc.  VIII,  RegijrU  682,  fol.  263,  294.— Fidel  Fita,  HolHin,  XV',  573-S.  597. 

Pastor  (Gesclik'hte  der  Pftpst^,  III.  249)  erroneously  rcRarda  this  private  axid 
special  reconciliation  to  be  a  (general  decree  of  Innocent  VIII. 

»  Carbonell,  De  Gest.  Hicret.  (Col.  de  Doc.  de  Aragon,  XXVIII,  18,  20), 

Their  father,  Pedro  Dmlorch,  was  srntenced  to  perpetual  prison  in  the  auto  of 
AugMst  S,  14SS,  but  was  released  March  26.  1490. 
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to  his  anxiety  that  the  Inquisition  should  bo  kept  fltrictly  within 
the  lines  of  absolute  justice  accortiing  to  the  standard  of  the 
period.  Trained  in  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  Church  that 
heresy  was  the  greatest  of  crimes,  that  the  heretic  ha<i  no  rights 
and  that  it  was  a  service  to  God  to  torture  him  to  death,  he  was 
piUless  and  he  stimulated  the  inquisitors  to  incessant  vigilance. 
He  was  no  less  eager  in  gathering  in  every  shred  of  spoil  which 
he  could  lawfully  claim  from  the  confiscation  of  the  victims, 
but,  in  the  distorted  ethics  of  the  timCj  this  comported  with  the 
strictest  equity,  for  it  was  obedience  to  the  canon  law  which 
was  the  expression  of  the  law  of  God.  There  can  have  been  no 
hypociisy  in  his  constant  instructions  to  inquieitors  and  re- 
ceivers of  confiscations  to  perform  their  functions  with  rectitude 
and  moderation  so  that  no  one  should  have  cause  to  complain. 
This  was  his  general  formula  to  new  appointees  and  is  borne  out 
by  his  instructions  in  the  innumerable  special  cases  where  appeal 
was  maile  to  him  against  real  or  fancied  injustice.  His  absti- 
nence from  intrusion  into  matters  of  faith  limited  such  appeals 
to  financial  questions,  but  these,  under  the  cruel  canonical  regu- 
lations as  to  confiscations,  were  often  highly  complicated  and 
involved  the  rights  of  innocent  third  parties.  Ilis  decisions  in 
Buch  cases  are  often  adverse  to  himself  and  reveal  an  innate 
sense  of  justice  wholly  unexpected  in  a  monarch  who  ranked 
next  to  Cesar  Borgia  in  the  estimation  of  MachiavcUi.  An 
instance  or  two,  taken  at  random  out  of  many,  will  illustrate 
this  phase  of  his  character.  July  U,  1486,  he  wTitos  to  his 
receiver  at  Saragossa  "Fifteen  years  ago,  Jaime  de  Santangel, 
recently  burnt,  possessed  a  piece  of  land  in  Saragossa  and  did  not 
pay  the  ground-rent  on  it  to  Garcfa  Martfnez.  By  the  fuero  of 
Aragon,  when  such  rent  is  unpaid  for  four  years  the  land  is 
forfeited.  You  are  said  to  hold  the  land  as  part  of  the  con- 
fiscated  estate  of  Santangel  and  for  the  above  reason  it  is  said 
to  belong  to  Martfnez,  You  are  therefore  ordered  to  see  what 
is  justice  and  do  it  to  Martfnez  without  delay  and  if  you  have 
sold  the  land,  the  matter  must  be  put  into  such  shape  that 
Martfnez  may  obtain  what  is  due."  In  a  similar  spirit,  when 
Caspar  Roig,  of  Cagliari,  deemed  himself  aggrieved  in  a  trans- 
action arising  out  of  a  composition  for  confiscation,  Fertiinanil 
writes  to  the  inquifdtor  of  Sardinia,  March  11,  1498,  "As  it  is 
our  will  that  no  one  shall  suffer  injustice,  we  refer  the  case  to  you, 
charging  you  at  once  to  hear  the  parties  and  do  what  is  just,  so 
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that  the  said  Caspar  Roig  shall  suffer  no  wrong.  ,  .  .  You 
will  p:ee  ttiat  the  said  Caspar  Koig  shall  not  again  have  to  appeal 
to  us  for  default  of  justice."* 

It  was  inevitable  that,  when  this  powerful  personality  was 
withdrawn,  the  royal  control  over  the  Inquisition  should  dimin- 
ish, especially  in  view  of  the  inability  of  Queen  Juana  to  govern 
and  the  absence  of  the  youthful  Charles  V.  The  government  of 
Spain  practically  devolved  upon  Xiraenes,  who  was  Inquiator- 
general  of  Castile,  wliile  his  coadjutor  Adrian  spee<Uly  obtained 
the  same  post  in  Aragon.  After  the  arrival  of  Charles  anti  the 
death  of  Ximenes,  Atlrian  became  chief  of  the  reunited  Inqui- 
sition and  his  influence  over  Charles  in  all  matters  connected 
with  it  was  unbounded.  The  circumstances  tliL-refore  were 
peculiarly  propitious  for  the  development  of  its  practical  inde- 
pendence, although  theoretically  the  supremacy  of  the  crown 
remained  unaUon.'d. 

Thus  the  Suprenin,  of  which  we  hear  little  under  Ferdinand, 
at  once  assumed  Ids  place  in  regulating  all  details.  The  appoint- 
ing power,  even  of  receivers,  who  were  secular  officials,  account- 
able only  to  the  royal  treasury,  passed  into  its  hands.  Thus  a 
letter  of  Ximenes,  March  11,  1517,  to  the  receiver  of  Toledo, 
states  that  there  are  large  amounts  of  uncollected  confiscations, 
wherefore  he  is  directed  to  select  a  proper  person  for  an  assistant 
and  send  him  to  the  Suprema  to  decide  as  to  his  fitness,  so  that 
Ximenes  may  appoint  him  with  its  approval.'  Still,  the  nominat- 
ing power  remained  technically  with  the  crown  and,  when  Charles 
arrived,  he  was  assumed  to  exercise  it  as  Ferdinand  had  done, 
however  little  real  volition  he  may  have  displayed.  In  a  letter 
of  December  11,  1518,  concerning  the  appointment  of  Andres 
Sinchez  de  Torquematia  as  Inquisitor  of  Seville,  Charles  is 
made  to  say  that,  being  satisfied  of  Torquemada's  capacity,  he 
had  charged  him  to  accept  the  office  and  that  with  his  assent 
Adrian  had  appointed  him.  In  another  casp,  where  an  abbot, 
to  whom  Adrian  had  offered  the  inquisitorship  of  Toledo,  hatl  de- 
clined the  office,  Charles  writes,  September  14,  1519,  charging 
him  to  accept  it.*    That  Adrian  could  not  act  alone  was  recog- 

'  Arehivo  g6n.  de  U  C.  de  A.,  Regist.  3684,  fol.  100.— Archivo  dc  Simancu, 
Inquisjoion,  Lib.  1. 

*  Archivo  de  Simanciw,  InquUicion,  Lib.  4,  fol.  95. 

*  Ibidem,  Lib.  9,  fol.  21,  G3. 
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nized  for,  after  Charles  left  Spain,  in  May,  1520,  qtiestions  arose 
on  the  eubject  and,  by  letters  patent  of  Scptetuber  12th,  he 
formally  empowered  Adrian,  during  his  absence^  to  appoint  all 
inquisitors  and  other  officials.* 

Whether  formal  delegations  of  the  appointing  power  were 
subsequently  made  does  not  appear,  but  practically  it  con- 
tinued with  the  inquipitor-Reneral,  subject  to  an  uncertain  co- 
operation of  the  Suprema,  whose  members  countersigned  the 
coramissionsj  while,  with  the  subordinate  positions  in  the  tri- 
bunals, the  inquisitors  were  sometimes  consulted,  their  recom- 
mendations recfivcti  attention  and  their  remonstrances  were 
heard.  The  various  factors  are  illustrated  in  a  letter  of  the 
Suprema,  August  24,  1544,  to  the  inquisitors  of  Saragossa  who 
had  furnished  a  statement  of  the  qualifications  of  various 
aspirants  for  the  vacant  post  of  nolatio  del  jvzpado.  In  reply 
the  Suprema  states  that  its  secretary,  Hieronimo  Zurita,  had 
recommended  Martin  Morales;  it  had  advised  with  the  inquisitor- 
general  who  had  appointed  him,  but  it  will  hear  in  mind  Barto- 
\om6  Malo  and  will  give  him  something  else.' 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  Philip  II  never  interfered  with  this 
exercise  of  the  appointing  power.  That  he  threw  the  whole 
responsibility  on  the  inquisitor-general  and  disclaimed  any 
concurrence  for  lumself  is  apparent  in  a  series  of  instructions, 
May  8,  1595,  to  the  new  inquisitor-general,  Gcronimo  Manrique. 
He  orders  him  to  obser\'e  the  utmost  care  to  select  fit  persons 
for  all  positions  \\ithout  favoritism  and,  although  it  is  his  duty 
to  appoint  inquisitors  and  fiscals,  he  should  commxuiicate  his 
seleetinny  in  advance  to  the  Suprema,  as  his  predecessors  had 
always  done,  because  some  of  the  members  may  be  acquainted 
with  the  parties  and  prevent  errors  from  being  made."  That  a 
supervisory  power,  however,  M'as  still  recognized  in  the  crown 
is  seen  in  a  consulta  of  June  21,  1600,  presented  to  Pldlip  HI, 
by  Inquisitor-general  Guevara,  lamenting  the  unfitness  of  nmny 
of  the  inquisitoi*s.  With  the  habitual  tenderness  manifested  to 
unworthy  officials  he  did  not  propose  to  dismiss  them  but  to 


^     lib.  j 


'  Gachard,  Correspondence  de  Charles-Quint  avec  Adrian  VI,  p.  236. — ArchlTO 
de  Rimanras,  Inquisidon,  Lib.  73,  foi.  105. 

•  Archivo  de  Simanras.  Inqiiisicion,  Sola  40.  Lib.  4,  foL  105,  114,  US,  128, 
132,  138,  168.  177,  220,  223,  224. 

•  MSS.  of  Library  of  University  ftf  Halle,  Yc,  Tom.  17. — .\rchlvo  de  Simancu, 
lib.  939,  fol.  273. 
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make  a  general  shifting  by  wliich  the  best  men  should  be  made 
the  seniors  of  the  tribunals.  To  this  the  king  replied  with  a 
caution  about  diserediting  the  Inquisition  and  a  suggestion  that 
the  partieji  sliifted  should  be  made  to  ask  for  the  cliange;  he  also 
called  for  their  names  and  the  reasons,  because  he  ought  to  be 
informed  about  all  the  individuals.* 

This  indicated  a  desire  to  resume  the  close  watchfulness  of 
Ferdinand  which  had  long  since  been  forgotten  in  the  turmoil 
and  absences  of  Charles  V  and  the  secluded  labors  of  Philip  U, 
over  despatches  ami  consults^.  A  bureaucracy  was  establish* 
ing  itself  in  wluch  the  various  departments  of  the  government 
were  becoming  more  or  less  independent  of  the  monarch  and 
Philip  for  the  moment  appeared  disposed  to  reassert  his  authority, 
for,  in  160;^,  we  are  told  that  he  made  nmny  appointments  of 
Inquisitors,  fiscals,  and  even  of  minor  officiaJs.'  If  so,  he  was 
too  irresolute,  feeble,  and  fitful  to  carry  out  a  definite  line  of 
policy  for  when,  in  1608,  he  issued  the  customary  instructions 
to  a  new  inquisitor,  Sandoval  y  R6jas,  he  merely  repeated  the 
injunctions  of  1595,  with  the  addition  that  transfers  should  also 
be  communicated  to  the  Suprema.'  Yet  in  one  case  he  even 
exceedeil  FerLlinand  by  intervening  in  a  case  of  faitli.  When 
he  went  to  Toledo  with  his  court  to  witness  the  auto  de  fe  of 
May  10,  1015,  he  asked  to  see  the  sentence  of  Juan  Cote, 
penanced  for  Lutheranisuj,  and  made  some  changes  in  the 
merilox,  or  recital  of  offences,  altered  the  imprisonment  to  per- 
petual and  irremissiblc  and  added  two  hundred  lashes.  The 
tribunal  coasultcd  the  Suprema,  wliich  approved  the  changes  on 
the  supposition  that  the  inquisitor-general  had  participated  in 
them,  but  the  day  after  the  auto  Cote  was  informed  that  the 
Suprema  had  mercifully  remittee!  the  scourging.* 

Philip  IV,  in  162G,  on  the  death  of  Inquisitor-general  Pacheco, 
asked  the  Suprema  to  suggest  the  instructions  to  be  given  to 
the  new  incumbent  and  was  ad\-iscd  to  repeat  those  of  1608. 
He  virtually  admitted  the  power  of  appointment  to  be  vested 
in  that  office  when,  in  the  same  year,  the  C6rtes  of  Barbastro 
petitioned  that  in  Aragon  all  the  officials  of  the  tribunals  should 
be  Aragonese  and  he  replied  that  he  would  use  his  authority 

'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquiwcion,  Libro  29,  fol  10. 
'  Archivo  de  .McaU,  Entado,  Lepijo  3137. 
'  MSS.  of  Library*  of  I'niv,  of  Halle,  ubi  sup. 
*  Ibidem,  Yc,  20,  Tom.  9. 
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with  the  inquisitor-general  that  a  certain  portion  of  them  should 
be  so.'  Notwithstanding  his  habitual  subservience  to  the  In- 
quisition, however,  he  reasserted  his  prerogative,  in  1640,  by 
appointing  the  iVrchdeacon  of  Vich  as  Inquisitor  of  Barcelona 
ami  he  followed  this,  in  1641  and  1642,  by  several  others,  even 
descending  to  the  secretaryship  of  Lima  which  he  gave  to 
Domingo  de  Aroche.'  This  brought  on  a  struggle,  ending  in  a 
compromise  in  which  the  inquisitor-general  was  sacrificed  to 
the  Suprcma.  Papal  intervention  was  deemed  to  be  necessary 
and  a  brief  was  procured  in  March,  1643,  under  which  Philip, 
by  decree  of  July  2,  ordered  that  in  future,  in  all  vacancies 
of  positions  of  inquisitor  and  fiscal,  the  inquigitor-gencral  and 
Suprema  should  submit  to  him  three  names  from  which  to  make 
selection.  The  Suprenm  thus  recognized  was  satisfied,  but  Soto- 
mayor,  the  inquisitor-general,  waa  obstinate.  In  June,  Philip 
had  calleil  for  his  resignation,  which  he  offered  after  some  hesi- 
tation and  expressed  his  feolings  in  a  protest  presenting  a  sorry 
picture  of  the  condition  of  the  Holy  Office.  The  present  disor- 
ders, he  said,  had  arisen  from  the  multiplication  of  offices,  whereby 
their  character  had  depreciated  and,  as  the  revenues  were 
insufficient  for  their  support,  they  were  led  to  improper  devices. 
The  Suprcma  liad  been  powerless  for,  on  various  occasions,  the 
king  had  rewarded  services  in  other  fields  by  the  gift«  of  these 
offices,  wlten  no  consideration  could  be  given  to  character, 
and  he  had  also  been  forced  to  make  appointments  by  com- 
mands as  imperative  as  those  of  the  king — an  evident  allusion 
to  OUvares.* 

Sotomayor's  successor,  Arce  y  Reynoso,  conformed  himself 
to  these  new  rules  and,  until  his  death  in  1665,  he  submitted  all 
appointments  and  transfers  to  the  king.  Philip  survived  him 
but  three  months  and,  under  the  regency  which  followed  and  the 
reign  of  the  imbecile  Carlos  II,  the  inquisitor-general  resume<i 
the  power  of  appointment  without  consultation.  So  completely 
was  the  royal  supervision  forgotten  that  the  inptrurJiona  to 
Inquisitor-general  Rocaberti,  in   1695,  repeat  the  old  formula 


*  M8S.  of  Librarv  of  Univ.  of  Hfllle.  Yc,  Tom.  17.— Fueros  en  las  Cdrtea  de 
Barbastro  y  Calatayud  de  1626,  p.  16  (Zarafcoza,  1627). 

'  Archivo  rie  Simanwis,  Inquisicion,  Libro  55,  to!.  217. 

■  MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yc,  T.  17. — Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inqul- 
ricion.  Libro  33,  fol  S46-7, 861 ;  Libro  35,  fol.  509, 567. — Cartas  do  Jesuitas  (Mem. 
hiat.  espafiol,  XVII,  36). 
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nf  1608.*  Tn  this,  the  injunction  of  consulting  the  Suprema  was 
displeasing  to  the  Holy  See,  after  its  intervention  in  the  aff^r 
of  Froilan  Dfaz  (of  which  more  hereafter)  had  caused  it  to  take 
sides  in  th<*  quajTel  nvrr  the  respective  powers  of  the  inquisitor- 
general  an<l  the  Suprema.  As  the  commission  of  the  former 
was  a  papal  grant,  it  held  that  no  restriction  could  be  placed 
on  him  and,  when  Vidal  Marin  was  appointed,  Clement  XT  sent 
to  him  Augxist  8,  1705,  urgent  instructions  to  uphold  the  dignity 
of  his  office  which  had  exclusive  authority  in  the  premises.' 

The  command  was  too  agreeable  not  to  be  obeyed  and,  from 
this  time,  the  unrestricted  power  of  appointment  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  inquisitor-general.  About  1765,  a  writer  tells  us 
that  all  salaried  ofTices  were  filled  by  liim  alone.  If  the  king 
wished  to  gratify  some  one  with  a  position  he  would  signify  his 
desire  to  the  inquisitor-general  that  such  person  should  be  borne 
in  min4l  at  the  first  vacancy  and  the  royal  wush  was  respected, 
in  the  absence  of  special  objection.  If  such  there  were  it  was 
reported  to  the  king  and  his  decision  was  awaited.*  With  the 
tendency  to  assert  the  prerogative,  under  Carlos  HI,  this  was 
called  in  question,  in  1775,  when  the  royal  Camara  scrutinized 
the  brief  commissioning  Felipe  Bertran  as  inquisitor-general, 
but  the  protest  was  merely  formal;  the  appointing  power  re- 
mained undisturbed;  it  survived  the  Revolution  and  continued 
until  the  Inquisition  was  suppressed.* 


Of  vastly  greater  importance  was  the  power  of  selecting  and 
virtually  dismissing  the  inquisitor-general  and  this  the  crown 
never  lost.  In  fact  this  was  essential  to  its  dignity,  if  not  to  its 
safety.  Had  the  appointment  rested  with  the  pope,  either 
the  Inquisition  would  of  necessity  have  been  reduced  to  insig- 
nificance or  the  kingdom  would  have  become  a  dependency 
of  the  curia.  Had  the  Suprema  possessed  the  power  of  presenting 
a  nonunee  to  the  pope,  the  Inquisition  would  have  become  an 

t  independent  body  rivalling  and   perhaps  in  time  superseding 
the  monarchy.    Yet,  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  Cardinal 
'  Arohivo  de  AlcaW,  EBtado,  Leg.  3137;  Hdcwnda,  Legsjo  544*  (Ubro  10).— 
BibHotheca  nacional,  Seccion  de  MSS..  G,  61,  fol.  203. 
*  BuUrio  do  U  Oidco  de  SantiAgo,  Libro  V,  fol.  137. 
'  Archive  dc  AlcaU,  EaUdo,  Lcgajos  2S43,  3137. — Archlvo  hist,  nacional, 
Tnquisicion  de  Valencia,  I>eg.  16,  n.  6. 
*  Archive  dc  Simnnnui,  Gracia  y  Justicia,  T^cg.  629;  Inquisicioa,  Libros  435| 
S59. — Arc/u'vo  hist,  nticionftl,  Inquisicion  de  Valenda,  I^^g.  17,  n.  4. 
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Adrian,  when  elected  to  the  papacj%  seemed  to  imagine  that 
Ferdinand's  privilege  of  nomination  had  been  merely  personal 
and  that  it  had  reverted  to  him.  February  19,  1522,  he  wrote 
to  Charles  tliat  a  successor  must  be  pro\'ided;  after  much  thought 
he  had  pitehed  on  the  Dominieau  General  l)ut  had  not  determined 
to  make  the  appointment  without  first  learning  Cliarless  wishes. 
If  the  Dominican  was  not  satisfactory,  Charley  cowld  name  some 
one  else,  for  which  purpose  he  suggested  three  other  prelates. 
Charles  replied  from  Brussels,  March  29th,  assuming  the  appoint- 
ment to  be  in  his  hands,  but  ordered  his  representative  Lachaulx 
to  confer  with  AtUian.  He  was  in  no  haste  to  reach  a  decisloa 
and  it  was  not  until  July  13,  1523,  that  he  Instructed  his  am- 
bassador, the  Duke  of  Sessa,  to  ask  the  commission  for  Alfonso 
Manrique,  Bishop  of  C6rdova,  on  whom  he  hatl  conferred  the 
post  of  inquisitor-general  and  the  archbishopric  of  Seville.* 

The  records  afford  no  indication  of  any  tjuestion  suhsequently 
arising  as  to  the  power  of  the  crown  to  select  the  inquisitor- 
general.  It  was  never,  however,  officially  recognized  by  the 
popes,  whose  commissions  to  the  successive  nominees  bore  the 
form  of  a  viotu  jyrojxrio — the  spontaneous  act  of  the  Holy  See — 
by  which,  without  reference  to  any  request  from  the  sovereign, 
the  recipient  was  created  inquisitor-general  of  the  Spanish 
dominions  and  was  invested  with  all  the  faculties  and  powers 
requisite  for  the  functions  of  his  office.'  No  objection  seems 
to  have  been  taken  to  this  until  Carlos  HI  exercised  a  jealous 
care  over  the  assertion  and  maintenance  of  the  regalias  against 
the  assumptions  of  the  curia.  The  first  appointment  he  had 
occasion  to  make  was  that  of  Felipe  Bertran,  Bishop  of  Sala- 
manca, after  the  death  of  Inquisitor-general  Bonifaz.  Decem- 
ber 27,  1774,  was  despatched  the  application  to  the  papacy  for 
the  commission,  carefully  framed  to  avoid  attributing  to  the 
latter  any  share  in  the  selection  or  appointment  and  merely 
asking  for  a  delegation  of  faculties,  accompanied  with  instruc- 
tions to  the  an\basfiador  Floridablanca  to  procure  for  BertraQ 
a  dispensation  from  residence  at  his  see  during  his  term  of  office. 
Clement  XIV  had  died,  September  22,  1774,  and  the  intrigiies 
arising  from  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  delayed  the  election 
of  Pius  VI  until  February  15,  1775,  but  on  February  27th  the 

*  Gachard,  Correspondence  dc  Cltorlea-Quiat  &vec  Adrian  VI,  pp.  38,  41,  54, 
66,  75.  95.  193, 

*  Bulikrio  de  la  Orden  de  Saotiago,  Libro  I  de  coplas,  fol.  35,  30,  etc 
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commission  and  dispensation  were  signed.  March  25th,  Carlos 
sent  the  commission  to  the  royal  Camara  for  examinatiou  before 
its  delivery  to  Bertrau  and  the  Camara  reported,  April  24th,  that 
its  fiscal  pronounced  it  similar  to  that  granted  to  Bonifaz  in  1755, 
but  that  it  (.Ud  not  express  as  it  should  the  royal  nomination  and 
had  the  form  of  a  inotu  proprUt;  he  also  objected  to  its  granting 
the  power  of  appointment  and  further  that  some  of  tlie  faculties 
included  infringed  on  the  royid  and  episcopal  juristlictions, 
while  the  clauses  on  censorship  conflicted  with  the  royal  decrees. 
Under  these  reserves  ihe  brief  was  ordered  to  be  (delivered  to 
Bertran;  whether  or  not  a  protest  was  made  to  the  curia  does 
not  appear,  but  if  it  was  it  was  ineffective  for  the  same  formula 
was  used  in  the  commission  issued  to  Inquisitor-general  Agustin 
Rubin  de  Cevallos,  February  17,  1784.' 

It  may  be  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  king  had 
no  power  to  dismiss  an  inquisitor-general  who  hcUi  his  com- 
mission at  the  pleasure  of  the  pope,  hut  the  sovereign  had  usu- 
ally abundant  means  of  enforcing  a  resignation.  Whether  that 
of  Alfonso  SuArez  de  Fuentelsaz,  in  1504,  was  voluntary  or 
coerced  is  not  known,  but  the  case  of  Cartlinal  Manrique,  the 
successor  of  Aifrian,  shows  that  if  an  inquisitor-general  was  not 
forced  to  roagn  he  could  be  virtually  shelved.  Manrique,  as 
Bishop  of  BadajosSf  after  Isabelhi's  death,  had  so  actively  sujv 
ported  the  claims  of  Philip  I  that  Ferdinand  ordered  his  arrest;  he 
fled  to  Flamlers,  where  he  entered  Charles's  service  and  returned 
with  him  to  Spain,  obtaining  the  see  of  Cordova  and  ultimately 
the  archbishopric  of  Seville.'  Perhaps  he  incurrtMl  tlie  ill-will  of 
the  Empress  Isabella  soon  after  his  appointment,  for  we  find 
him  complaining,  January  23,  1524,  to  Cliarles  that  when  in 
Valencia  she  had  ordered  the  disarmament  of  the  familiars  and 
the  arrest  of  Micer  Artes,  a  salaried  official  of  the  Inquisition, 
violations  of  its  pri\'ilege8  for  wluch  he  asked  a  remedy.'  In 
1529,  he  gave  more  serious  cause  of  offence.  When  Charles 
sailed,  July  28th,  to  Italy  for  his  coronation,  he  placed  under 


'  Archivo  de  Simnncas,  Graria  y  Jurticifl,  t-eRnjo  629,  fol.  1-1 4. — See  Appendix. 

The  cost  of  the  briefs  to  Bertrnn  was  250  ducats  for  the  commission  and  50  (or 
the  dispensation.  That  to  Bonifaz  had  been  245;  there  kcths  to  have  been  a 
prosresBive  advance  for  the  bnefg  to  Ocvallos  cost  him  370. — Ibidem. 

»  Llorente,    Aflalps,    11.   2W. 

*  Archivo  de  Siinancas,  Inqulsicion,  SaU  40,  Ubro  4,  fol.  96. 
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charge  of  the  empress  Dona  Luiaa  dc  Acuila,  heiress  of  the 
Count  of  Valencia,  until  her  marriage  shoul<l  be  (Ictcrniined. 
There  were  three  suitors — Manriquc'g  cousin  the  Count  of 
Trevino,  hoir  apparent  of  the  Duke  of  Najera,  the  Marquis  of 
Astorga  and  the  Marquis  of  Mayorga.  Tlie  empress  placed  her 
ward  in  the  convent  of  San  Domingo  el  Real  of  Toledo,  where 
Maurique  abused  his  authority  by  introducing  his  cousin;  an 
altar  had  been  prepared  in  advance  and  the  marriage  was  cele- 
brated on  the  spot.  The  empress,  justly  incensed,  ordered  Mm 
from  the  court  to  his  see  until  the  emperor  should  return  and 
turned  a  deai  ear  to  the  representations  by  the  Suprema,  Decem- 
ber 12th,  of  the  interference  with  the  holy  work  of  the  Inquisition 
and  the  discredit  cast  upon  it.  It  was  |>robably  to  this  that 
may  be  referred  the  <lelay  in  his  elevation  to  the  cartUnalate, 
announced  March  2'2,  1531,  after  being  kept  in  pefMt  since  Decem- 
ber 19, 1529.  On  Charles's  return,  in  1533,  he  wa.s  allowed  to  take 
his  place  again,  but  he  fell  into  disgrace  once  more  in  1534,  when 
he  was  sent  back  to  his  see  where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age 
in  1538.  Still,  this  was  not  equivalent  to  dismissal;  he  con- 
tinued to  exercise  his  functions  and  his  signature  is  appended 
to  documents  of  the  Inquisition  at  least  until  1537.'  Yet  while 
thus  dealing  with  the  in(|uisitor-general  the  crown  could  exercise 
no  control  over  the  tribunals.  The  empress  was  interested  in 
the  case  of  Fray  Francisco  Ortiz,  arrested  April  6,  1529,  by  the 
tribunal  of  Toledo,  and  she  twice  requested  the  expediting  of  hia 
trial  for  which,  October  27,  1530,  she  alleged  reasons  of  state, 
but  the  trilnmal  was  deaf  to  her  wishes  as  well  as  to  those  of 
Clement  \U  wlio  interposed  July  1,  1531,  and  the  sentence  was 
not  rendered  until  April  17,  1532.' 

There  was  no  occaaon  for  royal  interference  with  Inquisitors- 
general  Tavera,  Loaysa  or  Vald^s.  If  the  latter  was  forced  to 
resign,  in  1506,  it  was  not  by  order  of  Philip  II  but  of  Pius  V  for 
his  part,  as  we  shall   see  hereafter,  in  the  prosecution  of  Car- 

'  Sandoxa!,  Hist,  do  Carlos  V,  Lib.  xvii,  ^  30.— Ciarconii  Vitte  Pontiff.  Ill,  519. 
— Znfiica.  Aftales  de  Se^illa,  Lib.  xxv,  afios  I52fl,  1534.— .\rehivo  de  Simancas, 
InqiiiBirion,  Libro  77.  fol.  22S;  Libro  939>  fol.  62,  115,  131;  ratronato  ReaJ, 
Inqtiisicion,  I^g.  tlnico,  fol,  38,  30. 

Llonrnte  (Hist,  rrft.,  cap.  xiv,  art.  H,  n,  5)  attributes  his  aecond  i^Bgraee  to 
Cbarles'^  ancfr  at  ihp  prosecution  of  hie  favorite  preacher  .\loiuo  Vinitfs,  which 
be  aatnimed  that  Matiriquc  nii^lit  to  have  prevented. 

*  E<l.  BChmer.  Franrisra  Ht-mAndex  und  Francisco  Ortii,  pp.  140,  173. — 
BuUrio  de  la  Ordea  de  Santiago,  Libro  III,  fol.  133. 
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ranza.  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  So  if  Espinosa,  in  1572,  died  in 
consequence  of  a  reproof  from  Philip  II,  it  was  not  for  official 
misconduct  and  merely  shows  the  depth  of  servility  attainable 
by  the  courtiers  of  the  period.  The  reign  of  the  feeble  Pluhp  III 
however  afforded  several  instances  that  the  royal  will  sufficed  ^ 
to  create  a  vacancy.  He  had  scarce  mounted  on  the  throne  as  ft^^H 
youth  of  twenty,  on  the  death  of  Philip  II,  September  13,  1598,  ^^ 
before  he  sought  to  get  rid  of  Inquisitor-general  Portocarrero, 
who  had,  it  is  said,  spoken  lightly  of  him,  or  had  inciu-red  the 
ill-will  of  the  favorite,  the  Duke  of  Lerma.  To  effect  this,  a 
bull  was  procured  from  Clement  VIII  requiring  episcopal  resi- 
dence; Portocarrero  was  Bishop  of  Cuenca,  a  see  reputed  to  be 
worth  forty  thousand  ducats  a  year,  but  he  preferred  to  abandon 
this  and  made  fruitless  efforts  at  Home  to  be  permitted  to  do 
so.  He  left  Madrid  in  September,  1599,  for  Cuenca  and  died 
of  grief  within  a  twelve-month,  refusing  to  make  a  will  because, 
as  he  said,  he  had  nothing  to  leave  but  debts  that  would  take 
two  years'  revenue  of  his  see  to  pay.*  His  successor,  Cardinal 
Fernando  Nifio  de  Guevara  fared  no  better.  He  was  in  Rome 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  and  did  not  take  possession  of 
Ids  office  until  December  23,  1599,  but  already  in  May,  1600, 
there  were  rumors  that  he  was  to  be  supcrsc<ied  by  Sandova! 
y  Rojas,  j\i-chbishop  of  Toledo.  Yet,  ia  1601,  he  was  made 
Aichbishop  of  Seville  and  he  sought  to  purchase  Philip's  favor 
by  a  gift  of  forty  thousand  ducats  and  nearly  all  his  plate.  This 
was  unavailing  and,  in  January,  1G02,  he  was  ordered  to  reside  in 
his  see,  when  he  dutiftilly  handed  in  his  resignation.*  Juan  de 
Zuniga,  who  succeeded,  had  a  clause  in  his  commission  pcr- 
nutting  him  to  resign  the  administration  of  his  see  in  the  hands 
of  the  pope,  but  the  precaution  was  superfluous  for  he  died, 
December  20,  1602,  after  only  six  weeks'  enjoyment  of  the 
office,  for  wliich  he  hatl  sacrificed  thirty  thousand  ducats  a  year 
from  his  see.  He  was  old  and  feeble  and  his  deatli  was  attrib- 
uted to  his  coming  in  winter  from  a  warm  cfimate  to  the  rigors 
of  Valladolid,  then  the  residence  of  the  court.* 

*  Cabrera,  Relacionra,  pp.  17,  33,  44,  579  (Mjtdrid,  1857). — Hinojoea,  Des- 
p«ho»  dc  la  Diplomaifa  PontJficia,  I,  403  (Maarid,  1896).— Bibl.  nackmal, 
Seccion  ile  MSS..  li.    16. 

*  Calrn'm,  RelncioncB.  pp.  50,  56,  67,  112,  129.— Bibl.  Docional,  uW  sup.— 
Bulario  de  la  Ordcn  dc  Sanliapo.  Libro  IV,  fol.  137. 

'  Uulario  dc  la  Ordcn  dc  Santiago,  loc,  eU. — Cabrera,  Rclaciones,  pp.  152,  IM, 
159,  lli2. 
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T\\e  question  of  non-residence  was  happily  6olve<I,  for  a  time 
at  least,  by  selecting  as  the  next  incumbent  Juan  Bautista  dc 
AzevedOf  Bishop  of  Valladolid,  the  seat  of  the  court.  He  was 
a  person  of  bo  little  consequence  that  the  appointment  aroused 
general  surprise  until  it  was  recalled  that  he  had  been  a  secretary 
of  Lerma.  When  the  court  removefl  to  Madrid,  in  1606,  he  was 
obliged  to  choose  between  the  two  dignities  and  his  resig;nation 
of  the  bishopric  was  facilitated  by  granting  him  a  pension  of 
twelve  thousand  ducats  on  the  treasury  of  the  Indies,  besides 
which,  a«  Patriarch  of  the  Indies,  he  had  a  salary  of  eight  thous- 
and.* His  death  soon  followed,  in  160S,  when  Sandoval  y  Rojas, 
the  uncle  of  Lerma,  obtained  the  position  without  sacrificing 
his  primatial  see  of  Toledo,  a  dispensation  for  non-residence 
being  doubtless  easily  obtwned  by  such  a  personage. 

Sandoval  was  succeeded,  in  1419,  by  Fray  Luis  de  Aliaga,  a 
Dominican  who  had  been  Lerma's  confessor.  In  1608  Lerma 
transferred  him  to  the  king,  over  whom  his  influence  steadily 
increased,  although  his  doubtful  reputation  is  inferable  from  the 
popular  attribution  to  him  of  the  spurious  continuation  of  Don 
Quixote,  published  in  ItiH  under  the  name  of  AvcUaneda — a 
work  of  which  the  buffoonery  and  in<lecency  are  most  unclerical.' 
Though  he  owed  his  fortune  to  Lerma,  he  joined,  in  1618,  in 
causing  his  patron's  downfall  in  favor  of  Lcmia's  nephew,  the 
Duke  of  UcPtla,  and  during  the  rest  of  Philip's  reign  Uceda 
and  Aliaga  virtually  ruled  and  misgoverned  the  land,  filling  the 
offices  with  their  creatures,  scHing  justice  antl  intensifying  the 
financial  disorders  which  were  bringing  Spain  to  its  ruin.  When 
Philip  IV  succeeded  to  the  throne,  March  31, 1621,  under  tutelage 
to  his  favorite  Olivares,  their  first  business  was  to  dismiss  nil 
who  had  been  in  power  under  the  late  king.  The  secular  officials 
were  easily  disposed  of,  but  the  papal  conmiission  of  the  i[K|uisi- 
tor*general  rendered  him  independent  of  the  king:  he  did  not 
manifest  the  accouimodating  disposition  of  Pnrtocarrero  and 
Guevara  and,  as  he  was  not  a  bishop,  he  could  not  be  ordered 
t-o  his  see.  It  illustrates  the  anomalous  position  of  the  Inquisition, 
as  part  of  an  absolute  government,  that  for  some  weeks  the 
question  of  his  removal  was  tlie  subject  of  repeated  juntas  and 

'  Cabrera,  Relaciones,  pp.  168,  310, 344, 573. — Bibl.  nacional,  Seccion  de  MSS., 
li.  16. 

Cabrera,  pp.  252-4. — Tirknar's  Spanish  Litemture,  II,  142, — Another  Dumln' 
an.  Fray  Juan  Blanco  de  Paz,  is  also  credited  with  the  paternity 
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consultations,  but  rnmlly,  April  23(1,  Philip  wrote,  onlering  him  to 
leave  the  court  within  twenty-four  litturs,  for  the  Dominican  Con- 
vent of  Iluetx*,  where  his  superior  \vt>ul(l  give  him  further  instruc- 
tions. He  obeyed,  but  lie  refused  the  Ijishopric  of  Zamora  and 
the  continuance  of  his  ecclesia-stical  revenues  as  the  price  of 
his  resignation.  The  only  method  left  was  to  obtain  from 
Gregory  XV  the  withdrawal  of  his  delegated  powers  by  repre- 
senting his  unworthiiiess,  lii.s  guilty  complicity  with  Uceda  and 
Osuna  and  Philip  Ill's  reproach  to  him  on  Ids  death-bed  for 
misguidinK  his  soul  to  perdition.  Gregory  listeried  favorably 
and  AUaga  seems  to  have  recognized  the  untenableness  of  his 
position  and  to  have  resigned,  although  no  evidence  of  it  exists. 
All  we  know  is  that  Andres  Pacheco,  Bishop  of  Cueuca,  was 
appointed  as  his  successor  in  February,  1622,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  office  in  April.  Even  after  this  Aliaga  was  an  object 
of  apprehension.  In  June,  1623,  he  came  to  Hortaleza,  which 
was  within  a  league  or  two  of  Madriil.  Immediately  the  court 
was  in  a  flutter;  the  king  held  earnest  consultations;  his  propin- 
quity was  regarded  as  dangerous  and  he  could  not  be  allowed 
to  return,  as  he  had  asked,  to  his  native  Aragon,  which  was 
in  a  chronically  inflammable  condition,  wliile  in  A'alencia  his 
brother  was  archbishop;  nor  could  he  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  possesang  as  he  did  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  slate 
secrets.  There  were  messages  and  active  correspondence  and 
finally  he  was  allowed  to  settle  in  Guadalajara  with  ample 
means,  where  his  remaining  three  years  of  life  passetl  in  ob- 
scurity. Llorente  tells  us  that  proceediugs  were  commenced 
against  him  for  propositions  savoring  of  Lutlieranisni  and 
materialism,  which  were  discontinued  after  his  death,  a  device 
doubtless  adopted  to  keep  hira  in  retirement.' 

Andres  Pacheco,  who  succeeded  him  in  1622,  prudently  re- 
signed his  see  of  Cuenca  and,  in  spite  of  his  audacious  enforcement 
of  inquisitorial  claims,  was  allowed  to  hold  the  office  until  his 
death,  April  7,  1626.^  There  was  no  haste  in  filling  the  vacancy, 
for  it  was  not  until  August  6lh  that  Olivares  replied  to  the  king's 
order  to  report  in  writing  the  best  persons  to  fill  the  office.    He 


*  Archive  de  Sitnanras,  Gracia  y  Justicia,  Lcgnjo  621,  fol,  11. — Archive  de 
AlcftW,  EsUdo,  I^.  2S43.— Cabrera,  Relaciouea.  p.  588— Cespedes  y  Meneses. 
HistoKa  de  Felipe  Quarto,  IJb.  u,  cap.  3. — Pellegrini,  Rflnzioni  cli  Ambasriatori 
Lucchetfi,  p.  62  (Luc-ca,  19031.— Uortn)*.  Hist.  crJt.  Cap.  xxxviu.  Art.  1,  a.  18. 

'  Dibl   oadonal,  Seccian  de  MSS.,  li,  16. 


named  four,  covertly  indicating  his  prpferenee  for  Cardinal 
Zapata,  who  hati  resignett  the*  archbishopric  of  Burgos  in  1605 
and  at  the  time  was  governor  of  that  of  Toledo.  Philip  followed 
the  suggpption  by  an  endorsement  on  the  paper,  which  wa^  a 
angularly  inforniaJ  appointment,  remarking  at  the  same  time 
tliat  the  choice  should  not  be  made  public  tmtil  his  succe^ssor 
at  Toledo  was  selected.'  His  resignation  of  the  office,  in  1632, 
is  commonly  attributed  to  a  re(iuest  from  the  king,  but  this  is 
by  no  means  certain.  He  was  more  than  eighty  years  of  age 
and  for  some  time  ha<l  been  talking  of  resigning;  alreaily  in 
1630  the  Suprema  alludes  in  a  coosulta  to  the  publicity  of  Ida 
intention  of  relieving  himself  of  the  charge.  Pcssibly  at  the 
end  some  gentle  pressure  may  have  been  used,  but  when, 
September  6,  1632,  the  conmiission  of  his  successor  arrived, 
his  parting  with  the  king  was  in  terms  of  mutual  re.spect  and 
good  feeUng.  His  retirement  was  softened  by  continuing  to 
him  his  full  salary  and  perquisites,  amounting  to  1,353,625  mrs. 
(3620  ducats)  which,  as  the  Suprema  never  had  enough  revenue 
for  its  desires,  was  not  cordially  welcomed.' 

His  successor,  the  Dominican  Fray  Antonio  de  Sotomayor, 
was  Archbishop  of  Damascus  in  partibus  and  confessor  of  the 
king.  He  was  already  in  his  seventy-seventh  year  and,  when 
he  had  held  his  office  for  eleven  j'ears,  his  infirmities  and  in- 
capacity became  more  evident  to  others  than  to  himself.  Early 
in  1643  the  fall  of  Olivares  deprived  him  of  support,  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  king  in  the  matter  of  appointments  still  further 
weakened  his  position  and  in  JuJie  he  was  requested  to  resign 
in  vievf  of  his  advanced  age  and  to  preserve  his  health.  He 
was  much  disturbed  and  consulted  friends,  who  advised  him  to 
obey,  but  he  still  held  on,  saying  that  they  might  await  his  death. 
Greater  pressure  was  applied  to  wliich  he  yielded.  June  20th 
he  made  a  formal  notarial  attestation  of  his  desire  to  be  relieved 
on  account  of  his  great  age  and  the  next  day  he  sent  in  an  un- 
gracious resignation,  followed,  on  the  24th  by  one  addressed  to 
the  pope.     His  successor,  Diego  de  Arce  y  RejTioso,  Bishop  of 

*  Archivode  Stmaneas,  Cracia  y  Justicia.  T^eg.  621,  fol.  57.  "Papoccmo  para 
est*  oficio  mas  A  propomto  cl  rardcnn.!  Qapata.  y  asi  le  hago  ni^  de  &i,  pero  no  ae 
ha  de  publit-ar  a^ttu  Her  quicn  iteru  apropoaito  para  el  cargo  del  Qoberaotlor  di'l 
Arsobispado  de  Toledo,  por  que  es  mi  voluntad  que  solgan  con  los  officios  en  una 
dia." 

'  Bibl.  nacional,  SeccioD  de  MSS.,  X,  157. — Archivo  de  Sim&Dcaa,  InquisicioD, 
Libro  31,  fol.  34,  637. 
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Plaeencia,  was  already  on  the  spot,  exercising  some  of  the  func- 
tionSj  but  Urbatii  V'lII  hesiiatPil  to  coniirm  the  change  and 
required  explanations.  It  was  not  until  September  ISth  that 
the  commission  of  Arce  y  Reynoso  was  pxpcdited  and  it  only 
reached  Madrid  November  7th.  Sotomayur  was  "jubilated" 
with  half  his  salary  of  nine  thousand  ducats,  wliicb  he  enjoyed 
for  five  years  longer.' 

Arce  y  Reynoso,  as  we  shall  see,  when  end^roiled  with  Ronie 
in  the  prosecution  of  Villanueva,  Marquis  of  Villalva,  was  obliged 
to  resign  his  see  of  Plasencia,  December  2,  1652,  in  order 
to  retain  his  inquisitor-generalsliip.  He  continued  in  office 
until  his  death,  June  20,  1665,  followed  by  tliat  of  Philip,  Sep- 
tember 16th.  During  this  interval,  Philip  gave  the  api)oiutmeiit 
to  Pascual  of  Aragon,  son  of  Llie  Duke  of  Cardona  and  seniag 
at  the  time  as  Viceroy  of  Naples.  He  promptly  sailed  for  Spain 
HXvXf  though  he  is  said  to  have  resigned  without  acting,  there  are 
documents  of  October  and  November,  1665,  wluch  show  that 
he  performed  the  functions  of  the  office.*  He  obtained  the  see 
of  Toledo  March  7,  1666,  and  desired  to  retain  the  in(pii.sitor- 
gencralship,  but  the  Queen-regent,  Maria  Ana  of  Austria,  com- 
pelled him  to  resign,  in  order  to  fill  the  place  with  her  confessor 
and  favorite  the  German  Jesuit,  Johann  Evcrardt  Nithard.' 

Nithard,  in  166S,  boasted  that  he  had  had  charge  of  the  queen's 
conscience  for  twenty-four  years,  during  which  she  had  kept 
him  constantly  ii\ith  her.  He  had  thas  inotilded  her  character 
from  youth  and,  as  she  was  weak  and  obstinate,  he  had  rendered 
himself  indispensable.  Her  selection  of  lum  as  inquisator-general 
provoked  lively  opposition,  which  even  reverence  for  royalty 
could  not  repress;  protests  were  presented,  leading  to  prolonged 
and  heated  disctission,  but  resistance  was  in  vain.*  He  was 
appointed  October  15,  1666,  and  speerlily  became  the  ruler  of 
the  kingdom  which  he  misgoverned.  The  general  dissatisfac- 
tion thus  aioused  was  stimulated  by  the  jealousy  of  the  fraUeSj 


'  Cartas  de  Jesuitas  (Mem.  hist,  eapofiol,  T.  XVII,  pp.  110,  116,  122,  143,  172, 

235,  255).— PelHctT,  An-ws  (Vallajkrea,  a«'timniirio  enidito.  XXXITI,  104). 

Archivo  de  Siniaucafi,  Inquisicion,  Libro  120,  fol.  2.    (See  .\pTjetidix). 

*  Cartas  del  Conwrjo,  Tom.  xiii  (MSS.  of  American  Philoaophical  Socio^-)- 
»  Candanio,  CbntTo^*e^maa  en  !ft  menor  ednd  do  Carlos  11  (Semanario  erddito 

IV.  7). 

*  There  is  a  voluminous  collection  of  documents  on  the  subject  in  the  Simancas 
arclii\T5,  Inquisicion,  Libro  33,  fol.  903-HOO. 
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who  hafi  been  accustomed  to  sec  Dominicans  as  roya!  con- 
fessors an(.l  whose  hatred  of  the  Company  of  Jesus  was  exacer- 
bated by  his  combination  of  that  position  with  the  inquisitor- 
generalship.  He  wa.s  accused  of  filling  Ihe  Holy  Office  with 
Jesuit  calificndores,  under  whose  advice  iie  nianuged  it,  and  with 
accumulating  for  Jiiinself  pensions  amounting  to  sixty  thousand 
ducats  a  year.  Spain  at  tlie  time  had  a  pinchbeck  hern  in  the 
person  of  the  second  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  son  of  Philip  IV  by 
a  woman  known  as  la  Calderona;  he  stood  high  in  popular 
esteem,  for  he  had  the  reputation  of  suppressing  the  Neapolitan 
revolt  of  164S  and  of  ending  the  Catalan  rebellion  by  the  caf^ture 
of  Barcelona  in  1652.  Between  him  and  Nithard  there  inevi- 
tably arose  hostility  which  ripened  into  the  bitterest  hatred. 
To  get  him  out  of  the  country,  he  was  given  command  of  an 
ex])e<lilion  aliout  to  sail  for  Flanders;  he  went  to  Corufia  but 
refii-sed  to  sail;  he  wft.s  ordered  to  retire  to  Consuegra,  whither 
a  troop  of  liorst^  was  sent  to  arrest  liini,  but  he  had  fled  to  Cata- 
lonia, leaving  a  letter  addressed  to  the  queen  in  which  he  said 
that  the  execrable  wickedness  of  Nithard  had  forced  him  to 
provide  for  his  safety;  his  refusal  to  sail  liad  been  caused  by  his 
desire  to  remove  from  her  side  that  wild  beast,  so  unworthy  of 
his  .sacred  office;  he  <lid  not  propose  to  kill  him  for  he  did  not 
wish  to  plunge  into  perdition  a  soul  in  such  evil  state,  but  he 
would  devote  }iini.self  to  relieving  the  kingdom  of  this  basilisk, 
confident  that  the  queen  would  recognize  the  service  thus  rendered 
to  the  king. 

This  letter  and  a  similar  one  of  November  13th  were  widely 
circulated  and  inflamed  the  popular  detestation  of  Nithard. 
Don  Juan  stood  forward  a-s  the  champion  of  the  people  against 
the  hated  foreigner  and  continued  to  issue  inflammatory  ad- 
dresses. Letters  came  pouring  into  the  court,  from  the  cities 
represented  in  the  C6rtes,  praying  the  queen  to  accede  to  his 
demanfls  but,  though  her  councillors  wavered,  phe  stood  firm. 
December  .Id  she  wrote  to  him  to  return  to  Consuegra  or  to  come 
near  to  Madrid,  where  negotiations  could  be  carried  on.  While 
taking  advantage  of  this  he  avoided  the  trap  by  writing  that, 
as  his  life  was  endangered,  her  envoy,  the  Duke  of  O&una,  had 
furnished  him  with  a  guard  of  three  companies  of  horse — about 
250  men  in  all.  With  this  escort  he  started  from  Barcelona  by 
way  of  Saragossa.  It  was  in  vain  that  orders  were  sent  from 
the  court  to  insult  Mm  on  the  road.      Everywhere  his  journey 
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was  like  a  royal  progress.  Nobles  and  peoples  gathered  to  applaud 
liini  and,  in  Saragossa  even  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  bore 
a  part,  while  the  students  carried  around  the  effigy  of  a  Jesuit 
and  burnt  it  before  the  Jesuit  bouse,  forcing  the  rector  to  witness 
it  from  the  window. 

Afi  he  drew  near  to  Madrid  with  his  handful  of  men,  Nithard 
calleil  on  the  nobles  of  his  party  to  assemble  with  their  armed 
retainers,  but  the  Council  of  Regency  prohibited  this.  Don  Juan 
was  in  no  haste:  on  February  9th  he  reached  Junquera,  some  ten 
leagues  from  Madrid  and,  on  the  22d,  he  was  at  Torrejon  dc  Ardoz, 
about  five  leagues  distant.  Imniineut  danger  was  felt  that  if 
he  advanced  the  populace  would  rise  and  murder  the  ministers 
to  whom  they  attributed  their  sufferings,  and  all  idea  of  resist- 
ance was  abandoned.  Nithard  induced  the  papal  nuncio  to  see 
Don  Juan,  February  24th,  and  ask  further  time  for  negotiation 
but  at  9  P.M.  the  nuncio  returned  with  word  that  Nithard  must 
leave  Spain  at  once.  The  Royal  Council  sat  until  10  p.m.  and 
reachetl  the  same  conclusion.  The  next  day  the  city  was  in 
an  uproar:  people  carried  their  valuables  to  the  convents  for 
safe  keeping  and  a  mob  assembled  around  the  palace,  where  the 
Junto  de  Gobicrno  drew  up  a  ilecree  that  Nithard  mu.st  depart 
within  three  hours.  It  bore  that  he  had  supplicated  permission 
to  leave  and  in  granting  it  the  queen,  to  expre^  her  .satisfaction 
with  his  services,  appointed  him  ambassador  to  Germany  or  to 
Rome  as  he  might  elect,  with  retention  of  all  his  offices  and 
6alarie.<4.  The  queen  signed  tins  and  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo 
and  the  Count  of  Pefiaranda  were  deputed  to  carry  it  to 
Nithard,  who  received  it  without  a  trace  of  emotion  and  placed 
himself  at  their  tiisposal.  It  was  arranged  that  they  should 
call  for  liini  at  (i  p.m.  The  archbishop  and  the  Duke  of  Ma(]uoda 
came  with  two  coaches  and  Nithard  entered,  cairying  with  Ixim 
nothing  but  liis  breviary.  Thrice,  in  the  streets,  the  howling 
niob  threatened  an  attack,  hut  were  ileterred  by  the  sight  of  a 
cross  with  which  the  archbishoi)  had  prudently  provide*!  him- 
sdf.  They  drove  him  to  Fuencarral,  about  two  leagues  from 
the  city  and  left  !um  at  the  house  of  the  cura.  The  next  day 
he  went  to  San  Agustin,  about  ten  leagues  distant,  where  he 
lingered  for  awhile  in  the  vain  hope  of  recall. 

Don  Juan  fell  back  to  Guadalajara,  where  terms  were  agreed 
upon,  the  principal  articles  being  that  Nithard  should  imme- 
diately resign  all  his  offices  and  never  return  to  Spain  and  that 
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Biego  de  Valtadares^  Don  Juan's  special  enemy^  should  have 
nothing  to  do  in  any  matter  affecting  him.  Nithard  accordingly 
went  to  Rome,  but  he  had  no  commission  to  show  and  no  instruc- 
tions. He  reported  this  to  the  Council  of  State,  which  told 
him  to  urge  the  definition  by  the  Holy  See  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  The  queen  endeavored  by  a  subterfuge  to  obtain 
for  him  a  cardinal's  i^at,  which  had  been  promised  to  Spain,  but 
failed.  He  still  hoped  for  a  return  to  his  honors,  8timulate4l  by 
the  correspondence  of  his  confidential  agent,  the  Jesuit  Salinaa, 
but  a  letter  warning  him  not  to  resign  the  inquisitor-generalsliip, 
for  things  were  tcntUng  towards  his  return,  with  a  lodging  in  the 
queen's  palace,  chanced  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  nuncio, 
who  placed  it  where  it  would  do  the  most  good.  The  result 
was  a  peremptory  order  for  him  to  resign  in  favor  of  \'alladarea, 
who  had  been  nominated  as  his  successor.  When  this  was 
handed  to  him  by  San  Roman,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  he  ia 
said  to  have  fainted  and  not  to  have  recovered  his  senses  for  an 
hour.  The  coveted  cardinal's  hat  was  bestowed  on  Portocarrero, 
Dean  of  Toledo,  and  when  the  news  of  this  reached  the  queen  it 
threw  her  into  a  tertian  fever.  The  Jesuit  General  OUva,  seeing 
Nithard  thus  stripped  of  his  offices  and  offended  at  his  arrogance, 
ordered  him  to  leave  Rome  and  he  retired  to  a  convent,  but  he 
was  amply  provided  with  fimds  and,  for  some  years  at  least, 
he  was  carried  on  the  books  of  the  Suprema  and  received  his 
salary  regularly.  Moreover,  in  1672,  the  queen  procured  from 
Clement  X  what  Clement  IX  had  pers^istently  refused  and 
Nithard  was  created  Archbishop  of  Edessa  and  cartlinal.' 

Valladares  had  received  liis  appointment  September  15,  1669, 
It  was  not  until  1G77  that  he  re-signed  his  see  of  Pla.sencia  and 
he  held  the  inquisitor-generaL«hip  until  his  death,  January  29, 
1095.  He  was  succeeded  by  Juan  Thoniii«  de  Rocabprti,  Arch- 
bisliop  of  Valencia,  for  whom  Innocent  XII,  at  the  request  of 
Carlos  II,  granted  a  dispensation  from  residence,  conditioned 
on  his  making  proper  provision  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
care  of  his  see.^    He  died  June  13, 1699,  and  his  successor,  .A.Uon80 

*  Candamo,  loc.  cU.,  pp.  4-239).— Memorins  hist6ricas  de  la  Monarquia  de 
Espafia  (Scmanorio  enidito,  XI\',  19"). — MSS.  of  the  Royal  Libnirj-  of  MuDich, 
Cod.  Ital.  191,  fol.  710. — Archive  de  Simancas.  Inquisicion,  LeR.  1476,  fol.  3. 

'  Bulario  dc  la  Onlen  de  Santi.i|^,  Libro  V,  fol.  118.  This  continued  to  be  the 
practice,  requiring  »  ronewa]  of  the  brief  even-  three  years  until  1774,  whon,  aa 
ire  hav«  seeii,  Felipe  Beltraii  obtained  a  dispensation  good  for  hU  tenure  of  otTice, 
a  favor  repeated  to  his  successors. 
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Fernandez  de  Aguilar,  Cardinal  of  C6rdova,  followed  him  Sep- 
tember 19th,  the  very  day  that  his  conmiission  arrived^  after 
a  brief  illness  and  not  without  grave  suspicions  of  poison/  Tlie 
choice  tiien  fell  on  BaUhasar  de  Mendoza  y  Sandoval,  Bishop  of 
Segovia,  wlio  became  involved,  as  we  shall  see,  in  a  deadly 
quarrel  with  his  colleagues  of  the  Suprcma  over  the  case  of  Fray 
Froilan  Diaz.  In  the  confusion  of  the  concluding  months  of  the 
disastrous  reign  of  Carlos  II,  who  died  November  1,  1700, 
Mendoza  made  the  mistake  of  embracing  the  Austrian  side;  bis 
arbitrary  action,  in  the  case  of  Froilan  Diaz,  served  as  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  his  removal  and  Philip  V,  apparently  in  1703,  ordere<i 
him  to  return  to  his  see.  He  is  generally  said  to  liave  resigned 
in  1705  but,  in  the  papal  commission,  March  24,  1705,  for  bis 
successor  Vidal  Marin,  Clement  XI  states  that  he  has  seen  fit  to 
relieve  Mendoza  of  the  office  because  his  presence  is  necessary 
at  Segovia.'  Vidal  Marin  served  till  his  death  in  1709  ami  so 
did  lus  successor  Riva-Herrera,  Arclibishop  of  Saragossa,  who, 
however,  enjoyed  his  dignity  for  Uttlc  more  than  a  year. 

Pliilip  V  had  brought  to  Spain  the  Gallicanism  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  high  royal  prerogative  which  were  incompatible  willi 
the  pretensions  of  the  curia  and  the  quasi-independence  of  the 
Inquisition.  With  the  Bourbons  there  opens  a  new  era  in  the 
relations  between  the  crown  and  the  Holy  Office.  Yet  in  his 
first  open  trial  of  strength,  Philip's  fatal  vacillation,  under  tlie 
varying  influences  of  his  counsellors,  confessors  and  wives,  left 
him  with  a  dubious  victory.  In  1711  he  selected  as  inqmfutor- 
general  Cartlinal  GiuiUce,  Archbishop  of  Monreal  in  Sicily,  a 
Neapolitan  of  much  ambition  and  little  scruple.  The  recognition 
of  the  Archduke  Charles  as  King  of  Spain  by  Clement  XI,  in 
1709,  had  caused  relations  to  be  broken  off  bptween  Madrid  antl 
Rome.  Philip  dismissed  the  nuncio,  closed  the  tribimal  of  the 
nunciatura  and  forbade  the  transmission  of  money  to  Rome. 
There  was  talk  in  the  curia  of  reviving  the  medieval  methods 
of  reducing  disobedient  monarchs  to  submission  and  Philip,  to 
prepare  for  the  struggle,  ordered,  December  12,  1713,  the  Council 
of  Castile  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  the  regalias  which  would 
justify  resistance  to  the  demands  of  the  curia  and  to  the  juris- 
diction exercised  by  nuncios.    It  was  a  quarrel  which  had  beea 


'  Proceso  contra  Fray  Froilan  Ufiiz,  pp.  143-M. 
'  Bidaho  de  U  Ordca  de  SantiACO,  Libro  V,  fol.  13^ 
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in  progress  for  a  century  and  a  half,  now  breaking  out  fiercely 
and  then  smolheretl,  but  none  the  less  bitter.  The  Council 
entrusted  the  task  to  its  fiscal,  Melchor  Rafael  de  Macanaz,  a 
hard-headed  law^'er,  fully  imbued  with  convictions  of  royal 
prerogative,  whose  report  was,  in  general  and  in  detail,  thoroughly 
subversive  of  Ultramontanism  and  consequently  most  distaste- 
ful to  the  curia.^  When  it  was  presented  to  the  council,  December 
19th,  Don  Luis  Curiel  and  some  others  prevented  a  vote  and 
asked  for  copies  that  they  ndght  consider  the  matter  maturely. 
Copies  were  given  to  each  member,  consideration  was  postponed 
and,  on  February  14,  1714,  Molines,  the  ambassador  at  Rome, 
reported  that  copies  had  been  sent  there  by  Curiel,  Giudice 
and  Belluga,  Bishop  of  Murcia.  Although  it  was  a  secret  state 
paper,  the  curia  issued  a  decree  condemning  it  and,  coupled 
with  it,  an  old  work,  Barclay's  reply  to  Bellarmine  and  a  French 
defence  of  the  royal  prerogative  by  Le  Vayer,  attributed  to 
President  Denis  Talon.  Such  a  decree  could  not  be  published 
in  Spain  without  previous  submission  to  the  Royal  Council,  but 
Giudice  wis  relied  upon  to  evade  this.  He  was  nothing  loath, 
for  he  had  an  old  (|uarrel  with  Macanaz,  who  had  prevented  his 
obtaining  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  his  enmity  being  so 
marked  that  at  one  time  Philip,  to  separate  them,  had  sent 
Macanaz  to  France  with  the  title  of  ambassador  extraordinary, 
but  without  functions.  At  the  moment  Giudice  was  ambassador 
to  France  and  the  decree  was  sent  to  him;  he  declined  to  act 
unless  assured  of  the  protection  of  the  courts  of  Rome  and 
Vienna  and,  on  receiving  pledges  of  this,  he  signed  it,  July  30th 
as  inquisitor-general  and  sent  it  to  the  Suprema  for  publication. 
Four  of  the  members  promptly  signed  it  and  had  it  published 
at  high  mass  in  the  churches  on  August  15th.  This  created  an 
immense  sensation  and  exaggerated  accounts  were  circulatetl 
of  the  errors  and  heresies  contained  in  the  unknown  legal  argu- 
ment which  Macanaz  had  prepared  in  the  strict  line  of  his  duly. 
^\Tien  Pliilip  was  informed  the  next  day  of  this  audacious 
proceeding  he  called  into  consultation  his  confessor  Robinet 
and  three  other  theologians,  who  submitted  on  the  17th  an 
opinion  in  writing  that  the  Suprema  should  be  required  to 
suspend  the  edict  and  that  Giudice  should  be  dismissed  and 
banished.    The  Suprema  obeyed,  excusing  itself  on  the  pretext 


*  Printed,  by  Llorente,  ColeccioD  Diplom^tica,  p.  27. 
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that  it  had  supposed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  Giudice  had  sub- 
mitted the  edict  to  the  king.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  this  and 
dismissed  three  of  them,  but  they  refused  to  surrender  their 
places.  Then  he  summoned  a  nienting  of  the  Council  of  Castile, 
pointing  out  that,  if  such  tilings  were  permitted,  the  kingdom 
would  he  reduced  to  vassalage  under  the  Dataria  and  other 
tribunals  of  the  curia;  the  Council  was  not  to  s<?parate  until 
every  member  haiJ  recorded  his  opinion  as  to  the  measures  to  be 
taken.  Seven  of  them  voted  for  dismissing  and  banishing 
Giudice,  while  four  showed  themselves  favorable  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion. Meanwhile,  on  the  17th,  Philip  had  despatched  a  courier 
to  Paris  summoning  Giudice  to  return  and  informing  Louis  XIV 
of  the  alTair.  The  latter,  recognizing  that  the  decree  was  an 
assault  on  the  French  as  well  as  the  Spanish  regalias,  refused  to 
Giudice  a  farewell  audience  and  sent  his  confessor  Le  TclUer 
to  tell  him  that,  were  he  not  certain  that  Philip  would  punish 
him  con<lignly,  he  would  do  so  himself.  When  Giudice  reached 
Bayonne  he  was  met  by  an  order  not  to  enter  Spain  until  the 
edict  should  be  revoked.  He  replied  submissively,  enclosing 
his  resignation,  whereupon  Philip  commanded  him  to  return  to 
his  archbishopric — a  command  which  he  did  not  obey.  Felipe 
Antonio  Gil  de  Taboada  was  appointed  inquisitor-general  and,  on 
February  28»  1715,  his  commission  was  despatched  from  Rome; 
probably  the  Suprema  interposed  difficultiea  for  he  never  served; 
he  obtained  the  post  of  Governor  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  to  be 
rewarded  subsequently  with  the  archbishopric  of  Seville.* 

Meanwhile  there  was  a  court  revolution.    Marfa  Luisa  of  Savoy, 


^  Belando,  Hiatoria  cml  de  Espofia  descle  1700  himta  1733.  P.  rv,  cap.  be,  xv 
(Madrid,  1744).  See  also  Macanaz's  Commentary  on  Feyjoo'a  Teatro  CrUteo 
(Semanario  ertidito,  VIII,  27-fi). 

Thia  volume  of  Belando's  work  was  examined  by  the  Council  of  Castile,  bciora 
a  license  to  print  waa  issued,  and  was  subjected  to  a  aecoad  cxjiminatiou  by  order 
of  Philip,  before  he  irould  permit  itw  dedication  to  himself  and  his  queen.  This, 
and  the  secret  documents  which  it  contains,  show  thut  its  account  of  the  Giudice 
affair  may  be  regarded  as  authentic.  This  did  not  &ive>  tlie  \mak  fmm  the  Tnqulai- 
tion  which  condemned  it  in  1744  and,  when  the  author  asked  to  be  heart)  in  its 
defence  and  offered  to  mnke  any  ehangea  requirej,  he  waa  thrown  into  prison  and 
then  rcIcKated  to  a  convent  with  orders  to  nrite  no  more  books. — liorente,  Hist. 
wit..  Cap.  XXV,  Art.  i,  n.  12. 

The  Marqui«  of  San  Felipe  gives  an  account  of  the  affair  much  leas  (avorabl* 
to  Bitacanaz  and  the  royal  preroRotive, — M^moirea  pour  8or\ir  &  l'Hi.<ttoic« 
d'Eapagac  sous  le  Ilegnc  de  Philippe  V,  UI,  \20  «qq.  (Amsterdam,  1750). 
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Philip's  wife,  clied  February  11,  1714.  The  Princesse  des  Ursins, 
who  had  accompanied  her  to  Spain  and  had  become  the  most 
considerable  personage  in  the  kingdom,  desired  to  find  a  new 
bride  whom  she  could  control.  Giulio  Alberoni,  an  aiiroit 
Italian  adventurer,  was  then  serving  as  the  envoy  of  the  Uuke 
of  Parma  and  persuaded  her  that  KUsabeth  Farnese,  the  daughter 
of  his  patron,  would  be  fiubser\'ient  to  her,  and  the  match  was 
arranged.  December  11,  1714,  KUsabeth  reached  Pampeluna 
and  found  Alberoni  there  ready  to  instruct  her  as  to  her  course 
and  his  teaching  bore  speedy  fruit.  Des  Ursins  ha<i  also  hastened 
to  meet  the  new  queen  and  was  at  Idiaguez,  not  far  <listanL, 
where  she  received  from  the  imperious  young  woman  an  order 
to  quit  Spain.  Alberoni,  who  was  in  league  with  Giudice  and 
hated  Macanaz,  painted  him  to  Elisabeth  in  the  darkest  colors 
and  his  riun  was  resolved  upon. 

He  ha<l  been  fjursuiiig  his  duty  as  Fiscal-general  of  the  Coimcil 
of  Castile;  in  July,  1714,  he  had  occasion  to  make  another  report 
on  the  notorious  evils  of  the  Religious  Orders,  pointing  out  the 
necessity  of  their  reform  and  asserting  that  the  pope  is  not  the 
niaster  of  ecclesiastical  property  and  spiritual  profits.  Some 
months  later  he  was  called  upon  to  draw  up  a  complete  reform 
of  the  Iu(|uisition,  suggested  doubtless  by  the  f)ending  conflict, 
for  which  an  occasion  was  found  in  an  insolent  invasion  of  the 
royal  rights  by  the  tribunal  of  Lima.  The  Council  of  Indies 
complained  that  the  latter  had  removed  from  the  administra- 
tion of  certain  properties  indebted  to  the  royal  treasury  the 
person  appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Accounts,  on  the  plea  that 
the  owner  was  also  a  debtor  to  the  Inquisition.  Philip  V  there- 
upon ordered  Macanaz,  in  conjunction  with  D.  Martin  de  Miraval, 
fiscal  of  the  Council  of  Indies,  to  make  a  report  covering  all  the 
points  on  which  the  Holy  Office  should  be  reformed.  The  two 
fificala  presented  their  report  November  14,  1714,  exhaustively 
reviewing  the  invasions  of  the  royal  jurisdiction  wliich,  as  we 
Bhall  see  hereafter,  were  constant  and  audacious,  and  their 
recommendations  were  framed  with  a  view  of  rendering  the 
■  Inquisition  an  instrument  for  executing  the  royal  will,  to  the 
svibversion  of  the  jealously-guarded  principle  that  laymen  should 
be  wholly  excluded  from  spiritual  juristliction.' 

I'   PuJghla,nch,  La  Inquisicinn  ein  Miutcara,  pp.  412-15  (Cadiz,  1811). 
Piiigblanch  says  thai  he  posspsaed  a  copy  of  this  consults  signnd  by  Macan&s 
t  Montauban  in  1720,    So  far  as  I  am  Awore  it  has  never  been  printed. 
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In  the  reaction  wrought  by  Elisabeth  and  Alberoni,  Macanas 
was  necessarily  sacrificed.  Philip,  notoriovisly  uxorious,  speedily 
fell  under  the  domination  of  his  strong-minded  bride  and 
AJberoui  became  the  all-powerful  minister.  Giudice,  who  had 
been  loitering  on  the  borders,  was  recalle*!  and,  on  March  28, 
1715,  Philip  abased  himself  by  signing  a  most  humiliating 
paper,  evidently  drawn  up  by  Giudice,  reinstating  the  latter 
and  apologizing  for  liis  acts  on  the  ground  of  having  been 
misled  by  evil  counsel.*  Alberoni  and  Giudice,  however,  were 
ton  ambitious  and  too  unprincipled  to  remain  friends.  Their 
intrigues  clashed  in  Rome,  the  one  to  obtain  a  cardinal's  hat, 
the  other  to  advance  bis  nephew.  Alberoni  had  the  ear  of  the 
queen  and  speedily  imdermined  his  rival.  Giudice  was  also 
tutor  of  the  young  jirince  Luis:  on  July  15,  1716,  he  was  deprived 
of  the  p<]st  and  ordered  to  leave  the  palace  anil,  on  the  25th,  he 
was  forbidden  to  enter  it.  He  fell  into  complete  disfavor  and 
shortly  left  Spain  for  Rome,  where  he  placed  the  imperial  arms 
over  his  door.  His  resignation  must  have  followed  speedily  for, 
on  January  23,  1717,  the  tribunal  of  Barcelona  acknowledges 
receipt  of  an  announcement  from  the  Suprema  that  the  pope 
ha-s  at  last  acceded  to  the  reiterated  requests  of  Cardinal 
Giudice  to  be  allowed  to  resign  and  has  appointed  in  his  place 
D.  Joseph  de  Molines,  as  published  in  a  royal  decree  of  Janu- 
ary 9th.'  .Alberoni  obtained  the  coveted  cardinalate  but  his 
triumph  was  transient.  He  replaced  the  king's  confessor, 
Father  Robinet  with  another  Jesuit,  Father  Daubenton,  who 
soon  intrigued  against  him  so  successfully  and  so  secretly  that 
the  first  intimation  of  his  fall  was  a  royal  order,  December  5, 
1719,  to  leave  Madrid  within  eight  days  and  Spain  in  thi-ee 
weeks.  He  vainly  sought  an  audience  of  Philip  and  was  forced 
to  obey.' 

Although  the  episode  of  Giudice  is  thus  closed,  the  fate  of 
Macanaz  is  too  illustrative  of  inquisitorial  methods  and  of  royal 
weakness  to  be  passed  over  without  brief  mention.  He  had  in- 
curred the  undying  hatred  of  the  Inquisition  simply  in  discharge 


'  MSS.  of  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen,  Xo.  210  fol. — I  have  printed  Uiis 
docufni«nt  in  "  Oiapt^rs  from  the  Roligioua  Histnn*  of  Spain,"  p.  483. 

'  Arcliivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisition,  Sala  39,  Left.  4,  fol.  57. 

'  .\li'onso  Professione,  II  Miniatero  in  Spagna  del  Card.  Giullo  .Aiberoni,  p.  244 
(Torino,  1897). 
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of  his  duty  as  an  adviser  of  tke  crown,  with  perhaps  an  excess 
of  zeal  for  his  master  and  an  iuteiiijjerate  patrioLi.sm  that  strove 
to  restore  its  lost  glories  to  Spain.  It  was  impossible  to  continue 
him  in  his  high  function  wliile  recalling  Giudice  and,  as  a  tiecent 
cover  for  banislunent,  lie  was  allowed,  in  March,  1715,  to  seek 
the  waters  of  Bagn^res  for  his  health,  when  he  departed  on  an 
exile  that  lasted  for  thirty-three  years  to  be  followed  by  an 
imprisonment  of  twelve.  Giudice  promptly  commenced  a  prose- 
cution for  heresy,  sufficient  proof  of  which,  according  to  the 
standards  of  the  Holy  Office,  was  afforded  by  his  official  pai)ers. 
As  he  dared  not  return^  his  trial  in  absentia  resulted,  as  such 
trials  were  wont  to  do,  in  conviction,  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
sentenced  to  perpetual  <;xile  with  confiscation  of  all  his  property, 
including  even  five  hundred  doubloons  which  tlie  king  was  send- 
ing to  him  at  Fau  through  a  banker  of  Saragossa.  All  his  papers 
and  correspondence  in  the  hands  of  his  friends  were  seized  and 
his  brother,  a  Dominican  fraile,  whom  the  king  had  placed  in 
the  Suprema,  was  arrested  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  incriminating 
evidence.' 

Thenceforth  he  led  a  life  of  wandering  exile,  so  peculiar  that 
it  is  explicable  only  by  the  character  of  Philip.  He  was  in  con- 
stant correspondence  with  high  state  officials  and  was  frequently 
entrusted  with  important  negotiations.  Sometimes  he  was 
under  salary,  but  it  was  irregularly  paid  and  for  the  most  part 
he  had  to  struggle  with  poverty.  When  the  Infanta  Maifa  Ana 
Vitoria  was  sent  back  to  Spain  from  France,  in  1725,  he  was 
commissioned  to  attend  her  to  the  border  and  from  there  he 
went  as  plenipotentiary  to  the  Congress  of  Cambray,  with  the 
comforting  assurance  that  the  king  was  endeavoring  to  put  an 
end  to  the  affair  of  the  Inquisition — an  effort  apparently  frus- 
trated by  the  influence  of  P^re  Daubenton.'  It  was  possibly 
with  a  view  to  overcome  this  fatal  enmity  that  he  occupied 
his  leisure,  between  1734  anti  1736,  in  composing  a  defence  of  the 
Inquisition  from  the  attacks  of  Dr.  Dellon  and  the  Abb6  Du 
Bos.  In  this  he  had  nothing  but  praise  for  its  kindliness  towards 
it,s  prisoners,  its  scrupulous  care  to  avoid  injustice,  the  rectitude 
of  its  procedure  and  the  benignity  of  its  punishments.    Beyond 


*  Macanaz,  Regalfas  de  lew  Reyes  de  Aragon,  Introd.  pp.  xix-xxv  (Madrid, 
187D1. 
'  Regalfaa  de  los  Reyes  de  Aragon,  Introd.  p.  xxiiil 
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these  assertions,  the  defence  reduces  itself  to  showing  that»  from 
the  time  when  the  Church  acquired  the  power  to  persecute,  it 
has  persecuted  heretics  to  the  death  and  that  the  heretics  in 
their  turn  have  been  persecutors — propositions  readily  proved 
from  liiswide  and  various  stores  of  learning  and  sufficient  to  satisfy 
a  believer  in  the  semper  et  ubiqne  et  ab  omnibus.^  Ten  years 
later,  when  Fernando  VI  ascendetl  the  throne  in  1746,  Macanax 
addressed  him  a  memorial  on  the  measures  recjuisite  to  relieve 
the  misery  of  Spain  and  in  i\us  he  su]>erBuously  urged  the 
mwntenance  of  the  Inquisition  in  all  its  lustre  and  authority.' 
In  spite  of  all  this  it  was  unrelenliug  and  his  entreaties  to  be 
allowed  to  return  were  fruitless. 

In  1747  he  was  sent  to  the  Congress  of  Breda  where  he  mis- 
managed the  negotiations,  deceived,  it  is  said,  by  lA)rd  Sand- 
wich. Plelieved  and  ordered,  in  1748,  to  present  himself  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Navarre  at  Pampeluna,  after  some  delay  he  was 
carried  to  Coruna  and  immured  inc^munictido  in  a  casemate 
of  the  castle  of  San  Antonio,  a  prison  known  as  a  place  of  rigorous 
confinement.  Even  the  authorities  there  compassion  a  teii  him 
and,  at  their  intercession,  he  was  removed  to  an  easier  prison 
and  permitted  the  use  of  books  and  writing  materials.  Here, 
dtu-ing  a  further  captivity  of  twelve  years,  the  indomitable  old 
man  occupied  himself  with  voluminous  commentaries  on  the 
Teatro  crttico  of  Padre  Feyjoo  and  the  Esjtafia  mgrada  of  Floras, 
with  many  other  writings  and  memorials  to  the  king.  It  waa 
not  until  the  <leath  of  the  latter,  in  1760,  that  Klisaboth  of  Parma, 
the  regent  and  the  cause  of  Ms  nibsfortunes,  liberated  liim  with 
orders  to  proceed  directly  to  Murcia.  At  Lcganes  he  was  greete»I 
by  his  wife  and  daughter,  with  whom  he  went  to  Hellin,  liis 
birth-place,  where  he  died  on  the  following  November  2d,  in  hiff 
ninety-first  year." 

There  Is  no  record  of  any  further  exercise  of  royal  control  over 
inquisitors-general  until,  in  1761,  Clement  XIII  saw  fit  to  con- 
demn the  Catechism  of  Mesengui  for  its  alleged  Jansenism  in 
denjing  the  authority  of  popes  over  kings.    The  debate  over  it 

*  Defenita  critica  de  1a  Inquialcion,  I,  7-10,  18,  23. 

The  work  waa  not  printed  in  the  lifetime  of  Macanaz  but  was  issued  by  Vallar 
dares  in  1788. 
'  Valladares,  Seman&rio  erddito,  VIII,  221, 

•  Ibidem,  VII,  4,  127,  188;  VUl.  168.— RegaUaa  de  los  Reyea  de  Angoo. 
Introd.  pp.  xliii-iv. 
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in  Rome  had  attracted  the  attention  of  all  Europe  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  book  was  regarded  as  a  genera!  chalJenge  to 
monarchs.  Carlos  HI  had  watched  the  discussion  with  much 
interest,  especially  as  the  work  was  used  in  the  instruction  of  his 
son.  He  expressed  his  intention  of  not  permitting  the  publica- 
tion of  the  prohibition  but,  by  a  juggle  between  the  nuncio  and 
the  inquiator-general,  Manuel  Quintano  Bonifaz,  an  edict  of 
condemnation  wa-s  hastily  drawn  up  of  which  copies  were  pven 
to  the  royal  confessor  on  the  night  of  August  7th.  They  did  not 
reach  the  king  at  San  Ihlefonso  until  the  inorning  of  the  8th, 
who  at  once  despatched  a  messenger  to  Bonifaz  ordering  him 
to  suspend  the  edict  and  recall  any  copies  that  might  have  been 
Bent  out.  Bonifaz  repUed  that  copies  had  already  been  delivered 
to  all  the  churches  in  Madrid  and  forwardid  to  nearly  all  the 
tribunals;  to  suppress  it  would  cause  great  scandal,  injurious  to 
the  Holy  Office,  wherefore  he  deeply  deplored  that  he  could  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  obeying  the  royal  mamlate.  Carlos  was 
incensed  but  contented  himself  with  ordering  Bonifaz  to  absent 
Mmself  from  the  court;  he  obeyetl  and,  in  about  tliree  weeks, 
made  an  humble  apology,  protesting  that  he  would  forfeit  his 
life  rather  than  fail  in  the  respect  due  to  the  king.  Carlos  then 
permitted  him  to  return  and  resume  his  fimctious  and,  when 
the  Suprema  expressed  its  gratitude,  he  significantly  warned  it 
to  remember  the  lesson.*  He  took  warning  himself  and,  on 
January  18,  1762j  he  issued  a  pragmdtica  systematizing  the 
examination  of  all  papal  letters  before  issuing  the  royal  exequatur 
which  permitted  their  publication.' 

Carlos  111  had  no  further  occasion  to  exercise  his  prerogatives 
but  it  was  otherwise  with  Carlos  IV.  His  first  appointee,  Manuel 
Abad  y  la  Sierra,  Bishop  of  Astorga,  who  assumed  oflSce  May 

11,  1793,  had  but  a  short  term,  for  he  was  requested  to  resign  in 
the  following  year.  His  successor,  Francisco  Antonio  de  Loren- 
zana,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  accepted  the  post  September 

12,  1794,  was  not  much  more  fortunate,  although  his  enforced 
resignation,  in  1797,  was  decently  concealed  under  a  mission 
to  convey  to  Pius  VI  the  offer  of  a  refuge  in  Majorca.  He  was 
followed  by  Ramon  3os^  de  Arce  y  Re>'noso,  Archbishop  of 
Saragossa,  who  resigned  March  22,   1808,  foiu*  days  after   the 


*  Ferrer  det  Rio,  Historia  de  Carlos  III,  I,  384  sqq. 
'  No\-isima  Recop.  U,  iii,  9. 
21 
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abdication  of  Carlos  IV  in  the  ''tumult  of  lackeys"  at  Aranjuez, 
probably  to  escape  his  share  of  the  popular  odium  directed 
against  the  favorite  Godoy.'  During  the  short-lived  revival  of 
the  Inquisition  under  the  Restoration,  its  dependence  on  the 
royal  power  was  too  great  for  differences  to  arise  that  would 
provoke  assertions  of  the  prerogative. 

The  relations  of  the  crown  with  the  Suprema  were  originally 
the  same  as  with  the  other  royal  councils.  The  king  appointed 
and  removed  at  will  although,  as  the  members  came  to  exercise 
judicial  functions,  it  was  necessary  for  the  inquisitor-general 
to  delegate  to  them  the  papal  faculties  wliich  alone  conferred  on 
them  jurisdiction  over  heresy.  Ferdinand  exercised  the  power 
of  appointment  and  removal  and,  as  his  orders  were  requisite 
for  the  receivers  of  confiscations  to  pay  their  salaries,  it  is  scarce 
likely  that  anyone  had  the  hardihood  to  raise  a  question.*  We 
have  seen  how  he  forced  the  members  to  accept  as  a  colleague 
Aguirrc  though  he  was  a  layman,  how  Ximencs  when  governor 
of  Castile  removed  him  and  Adrian  reinstated  him.  The  earUeat 
formula  of  comnussion  that  1  have  met  is  of  the  date  of  154G;  it 
bears  that  it  is  granted  by  the  inquisitor-general,  who  constitutes 
the  appointee  a  member  and  invests  him  with  the  necessary 
faculties,  and  it  is  moreover  countersigned  by  the  other  members.* 
In  this  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  nomination  by  the  king,  al- 
though the  appointment  lay  in  his  hands.  In  1573  the  Venitian 
envoy  Leonarfio  Donate  so  states,  adding  that  the  popes  felt 
very  bitterly  the  fact  that  they  had  no  participation  in  it;  they 
had  repeatedly  trieil  to  secure  the  membership  of  some  one 
dependent  upon  them,  such  as  the  nuncio,  but  Philip  would  not 
permit  it;  the  council  did  nothing  without  his  consent,  tacit  or 
expressed.*  At  some  period,  not  definitely  ascertainable,  the 
custom  arose  of  the  inqui-^^itor-general  presenting  three  names 
from  among  which  the  king  made  selection.  At  first  the  number 
of  members  was  uncertain,  but  it  came  to  be  fixed  at  five,  in 
addition  to  the  iiH|uisitor-general.  To  these  PhiUp  IT  added 
two  from  the  Council  of  Castile;  as  these  were  sometimes  laymen, 


I 
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'  Uorentc,  Hiet,  crft.  Cap.  xur.  Art.  1,  n.  42,  43.— Modesto  de  Lofueute 
Hi»tx>ria  general  de  E^pafia,  XXII.  07.  125. 

*  Archivo  de  Sinumcas,  Inquisicion,  Tiibro  9,  fol.  144,  192. 

•  Ibidem,  Sala  40.  Lib.  4,  fol.  153. 
'  Jieiozioni  Venete,  Serie  I,  Tom.  \'I,  p.  370. 
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lie  finally  had  scruples  of  conscience  and,  in  his  instructions  to 
Manrique  de  Lara,  in  1595,  he  tells  him  that  when  there  are 
fitting  ecclesiastics  in  the  Council  of  Castile  they  are  to  be  pro- 
posed to  liiin  for  selection;  if  there  are  not,  it  is  to  be  considered 
wbether  a  papal  brief  should  be  procured  to  enable  them  to  act 
iu  matters  of  faith.'  These  adventitious  members  came  to  be 
known  as  consejeros  de  la  tarde,  as  they  attended  only  twice  a 
week  and  in  the  afternoon  eeesions  of  the  body,  where  its  secular 
business  was  disposed  of,  and  thus  they  took  no  share  in  matters 
of  faith.    Their  salary  was  one-third  that  of  the  others. 

The  royal  authority  was  emphatically  as-serled  when,  in  1614, 
Pliilip  111  ordered  that  a  supcrnunierary  place  should  be  made 
for  his  confessor  Fray  Aliaga,  with  precedence  over  his  colleagues 
and  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  ducats;  also  that  when  the  royal 
confessor  was  a  Dominican  he  should  always  have  this  place 
and,  when  he  was  not,  that  it  should  be  given  to  a  Dominican. 
The  Suprenia  accepted  .\liaga  but  demurred  to  the  rest,  when 
Lerma  peremptorily  ordered  it  to  be  entered  on  the  records; 
there  were  murmurings  followed  by  submission.  After  the 
accession  of  Philip  IV,  he  ordered  the  Council  to  make  out  a 
commission  for  his  confessor,  the  Dominican  Sotomayor,  to 
which  there  was  ineffectual  opposition.*  The  rule  held  good. 
Soon  after  the  Inquisition  was  reorganized  under  the  Restora- 
tion, Fernando  VII,  July  10,  1815,  appointed  his  confessor, 
Cri9t6bal  de  Bencomo,  a  member  to  serve  without  salary  for 
the  time  but  with  the  reversion  of  the  first  vacancy  and  all  the 
honors  due  to  his  predecessors;  he  had  the  scat  next  to  the  dean 
and  when  the  latter  died,  February  16,  1816,  he  took  his  position 
and  salary.*  Philip  V  ordered  that  a  scat  should  always  be 
occupied  by  a  Jesuit;  this  of  course  lapspd  with  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  in  1767,  after  which  Carlos  III,  in  1778,  provided 
that  the  Religious  Orders  should  have  a  representative  by 
turna.' 

The  royal  power  of  apfiointment  was  not  uncontest-ed  and 
gave  rise  to  frequent  debates.    Philip  IV  sometimes  yieldcjl  and 


*  Archive  de  Alcali.  Eatado.  Leg.  3137. — .\rohivo  de  Simancas,  Inquiacion, 
l.ibro  939.  fol.  271.— Ptframo,  p.  150. 

'  Bibl.  nftcional,  Seccion  de  MSS.,  D,  118,  fol.  183.— Cabrera,  Relaeionea,  p. 
560. 

'  Archivo  de  Simnncad,  Registro  de  Genealoglas,  916,  fol.  CG, 

•  Discurso  sobre  el  Origen,  etc.,  de  la  Inqiiiaicion,  p.  70  (Valladolid,  1803). 
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•omrTimM  peraated;  ocrMJntiiHjr  tbe  qocstioa  was  cowpBcateJ 
nod  pftpAl  mterveatioo  was  hinted  at.'  A  deesare  strug^  came 
in  1610,  in  wbidi  Uu*  &ti{)resna  efaoee  ita  grooBd  dmeneOj.  It 
witH  Oiivarea  to  appoint  Ankomo  de  Antgon,  a  yoaUiful  deric 
ami  the  second  00a  of  the  Duke  of  Cardooa.  Aoticipetixig 
rwMtanre,  Philip  announced  the  nomi nation  imperiously;  Don 
Antonio  most  be  admitted  Uie  next  day  as  he  was  about  to  start 
tar  Barcelona  ami  any  representations  against  it  could  be  made 
■ubsfqttently.  The  Suprema  ref^ed  that  the  inqiBalor^eneral 
eodd  not  make  the  appointment  and  if  he  cfid  so  it  would  be 
invalid;  Don  Antonio  was  less  than  thirty  years  old;  the  canons 
re^juire  an  inqoiaitor  to  be  forty,  although  Paul  III  had  reduced, 
for  .Spain,  tbe  age  to  thirty;  membera  of  the  Suprema  were 
inquiddtors  and  it  was  only  as  mich  that  they  sat  in  judgement 
without  appeal  in  caaes  of  faith.  To  this  PMlip  rejoined  that 
Olivares  would  report  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  quiet  his  con- 
science in  view  of  the  great  public  good  to  result  from  the  ap- 
pointment, wherefore  he  expected  that  pKwsession  would  be 
given  to  Don  Antonio  without  delay.  Matters  went  so  far  that 
the  Duche^  of  Cardooa  wrote  to  her  son  to  abandon  tlie  effort 
but  the  royal  command  prevailed;  he  obtained  the  position  and 
in  the  following  year  he  was  matlc  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
State;  he  was  alrea<iy  a  member  of  the  Coimcil  of  Military  Ordere 
and  the  whole  affair  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  how  Olivares  governed 
Spain.'  Having  thus  asserted  his  prerogative,  Philip,  in  1642 
and  the  early  months  of  1643,  ma<le  four  appointments  without 
consuIUlioii.  The  remonstrances  of  the  Suprema  must  have  been 
energetii;  for  Philip  yiehled  and,  in  a  decree  of  June  26  (or  July  2), 
1643,  he  agreed  that  the  old  custom  of  submitting  three  name* 
should  be  renewed,  with  the  innovation  that  the  Suprema  should 
unite  in  making  the  recommendations.  Against  this  the  inquir*i- 
tor-general  protested,  but  in  vain.  It  wa.s  probably  to  make 
an  offset  to  these  royal  nominees  that,  November  10,  1643,  thft 
inquisitor-general  an<l  Suprema  asked  that  their  fiscal  should 


'  Archjvo  dc  .UcaU,  Estado,  Leg.  3137.— .^rdiivo  de  SimaacaR,  Graeia  v 
JuitidA,  Leg.  U21.  foL  58-flO.— Bibl.  nncional,  Seccion  de  MS3.,  G,  61,  foL  209-10; 
Pp,  2S,  {  13.— M8S.  of  liodlelon  Libniry,  Arch.  S,  130.— Archive  de  Simancai^ 
Inquisicion,  Litim  21,  fol.  00. 

*  Arrhivo  <lp  Simanow,  Inquinicion,  Libro  21,  fol.  256. — BibL  narionnl,  uhi 
*wp.— Arrhivo  de  Alonlii,  vbi  aup.—  P&nia.  Sucesos  de  Catalufift  Olcmorial  hiti. 
mpuftol,  XXI,  Append,  p.  398).— Cartaa  de  Jesuitas  (Mem.  hist.  e»pan.  XVI,  SI, 
205}. 
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have  a  vote,  which  Philip  refused.'  The  rule  continued  of  sub- 
mitting three  names  for  selection,  but  the  participation  of  the 
Suprema  in  this  seems  to  have  been  ciropped.  The  royal  control, 
moreover  asserted  itself  in  the  case  of  Froilan  Dfaz  when,  by 
decree  of  November  3,  1704,  Phihp  V  reinstated  three  members, 
Antonio  Zambrana,  Juan  Bautista  Arzeamendi  and  Juan 
Migu^lcz,  who  had  been  arbitrarily  ejected  and  jubilado  by 
Inquisitor-general  Mendoza,  ordering  moreover  that  they  should 
receive  all  arrears  of  salary.' 

TrVTiile  thus  the  crown  continued  to  exercise  the  right  of  select- 
ing the  heads  of  the  Inquisition,  its  practical  control  was  greatly 
weakened  by  one  or  two  changes  which  established  theniseives. 
Of  these  perhaps  the  most  important  was  the  claim  of  the 
Suprema  to  interpose  itself  between  the  king  and  the  tribunals, 
80  that  no  royal  commands  to  them  should  be  obeyed  unless 
they  shouhl  pass  through  it,  thus  rendering  the  inquisitors 
subject  to  itjiclf  alone  and  not  to  the  sovereign.  In  a  government 
theoretically  absolute  tliis  was  substituting  bureaucracy  for 
autocracy  and,  when  the  example  was  followed,  though  at  a 
considerable  distance,  by  some  of  the  other  royal  oouncilsj  it 
at  times  produceti  deadlocks  which  threatened  to  paralyze  ail 
governmental  action. 

We  have  seen  that,  towards  the  end  of  Ferdinand's  reign,  his 
letters  to  the  tribunals  were  sometimes  countersigned  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Suprema,  but  that  this  was  not  essential  to  their 
validity  ant),  when  there  was  an  attempt  to  establish  such  a  claim, 
he  was  prompt  to  vindicate  his  authority.  A  royal  ci5dula  of 
October  25,  1512,  gave  certain  instructions  as  to  the  manumission 
of  baptized  children  of  slaves  whose  owners  had  suffered  con- 
fiscation. There  was  no  question  of  faith  involved,  but  when, 
in  1514,  Pedro  de  Trigueros  applied  to  the  inquisitors  of  Seville 
to  be  set  free  under  it,  they  refused  on  the  ground  that  it  had 
not  been  signed  by  the  Suprema.  He  appealed  to  Ferdinand 
who  promptly  ordered  the  inqui^tors  to  obey  it;  if  they  find 
Pedro's  story  to  he  true  they  are  to  give  him  a  certificate  of 
freedom  and  meanwhile  are  to  protect  him  from  his  master,  who 


*  Archive  de  AlcallS,  ubi  flip. — Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisiciou,  Libro  3.3, 
foL  846;  Libro  35,  fol.  609.— MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yc,  T.  17. 
'  Arehivo  de  Alcaic,  Hacienda,  Legajo  544*  (Libro  10). — Bibl.  iiacional,  .Seccioa 
!  de  MSS.  G,  61.  fol.  22.— Proceso  criminal  wmtra  Fray  Froylan  Wax,  v-  ^f^- 
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dariitf  d,  altibc»qek  the  ftqm^  ao  antrts  m  a  ktto  <tf  J^r  27, 
USfl^  onlcfne  MKiMMfnn  to  riMwar  wfetber  a  eertin  nqril 
cMrfa  iMd  bccfl  acsed  bT-itsneaaben^fartfaekiB^bMlonlensd 
tlHi  Done  AuwIJ  be  cxecatod  in  ontten  ^'oanrrtwi  vitli  tfe 
TfMiriiirinn  anlcB  thus  autfaentksDed— tfaas  bMag  the  dbm 
OD  Ibe  royal  wffl  and  Doi  on  aigr  inhgcat  ii|^  «f  tfce  Holj 
Ofl&ee.'  So  eocDpleie  waa  the  aatooocny  tfaos  cstabfiafaed  far 
the  otywiTatinn  that  ^  carta  aeordada  or  cxrcolar  of  instmetaooi^ 
May  12, 1562,  t«0s  the  tnbimab  that,  if  ao  ioqimy  from  the  kii^ 
eonwi  U>  tbem  tliroagh  any  other  eouDcfl,  the?  are  to  reply 
that  if  the  king  denrcs  the  infonuatioQ  it  win  be  furnished  to 
him  throoji^  the  inqtiisilor-^eoeral  or  tbe  Suprema.* 

The  far-reaching  importance  of  tlus  principle  can  scarce 
be  eicaggerated.  One  of  its  resulla  win  be  aeen  wbpn  we  come 
to  consider  the  compUiota  and  deouuids  of  tbe  Cortes  and  find 
that  fuerot  directed  against  inquisitorial  aggres^ons  in  purdj 
civil  ruatt<!rfl,  when  agreed  to  by  the  king  were  idv&IM  witbo<ut 
confirnifttion  by  the  inquiMlor-general.  A  angle  instance  here 
will  suffice  to  show  the  working  of  this.  In  1599  varioue  demands 
of  the  Cortes  of  Barcelona  were  eoncedevi  by  Philip  III.  Oi 
regulated  the  number  of  familiars,  which  Philip  promised 
he  would  induce  the  inquisitor-general  to  put  into  effect,  within 
two  rnontlui  if  possible.  Another  prov-ided  that  all  officials, 
save  inquisitors,  should  be  Catalans;  he  agreed  to  charge  the 
inquisitor-Renijral  and  Suprema  to  observe  this  and  he  would 
get  it  confinneil  by  the  pope.  Another  was  that,  in  the  secular 
business  of  the  tribunal,  the  opinion  of  the  Catalan  assessor 
should  govern,  because  he  would  be  familiar  with  the  local  law: 
this  he  accepted  and  i)romised,  in  so  far  as  it  concerned  the 
inquisitor-general  and  Suprema,  to  charge  them  to  give  such 
orders  to  the  tribunal.  Another  was  that  commissioners  ami 
fiiiniliarp  fihould  not  be  "religious,"  to  which  his  reply  was  the 
Hunif*.  Another  required  the  inquisitor-general  to  appoint  ft', 
resident  of  Barcelona  to  hear  apjjeals  in  civil  cases  below  fi 


'  Archivo  de  Simaocafl,  Inquiaicion,  labro  3,  fot.  384. 
'  Ibidem,  Llbro  939,  fol.   1.36. 
■  Ibidem,  Libro  078,  fol.  36. 
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hundred  libras;  this  he  said  was  just  and  he  would  charge 
the  inquisitor-general  to  do  so.  After  this,  in  fulfilment  of  his 
plighted  word,  he  addressed  the  imiuisitor-general  in  terms 
almost  supplicatory  "1  charge  you  greatly  that  for  your  part 
you  conde,soen^i  ant!  facilitate  that  what  they  have  supplicated 
may  be  put  in  execution,  in  conformity  with  what  I  have  con- 
ceded and  decreed  in  each  of  those  articles,  which  will  give  me 
particular  contentment."  Not  the  slightest  attention  was  paid 
to  this  re<iuest  and,  on  May  6,  1603,  Philip  repeated  it  ".\s  until 
now  it  is  understood  that  not  a  single  thing  contained  in  it  has 
been  put  in  execution  and,  as  I  desire  tiiat  it  be  enforced,  I 
ask  and  charge  you  to  condescend  to  it  and  help  and  facilitate  it 
with  the  earnestness  that  I  confidently  look  for."  This  second 
appeal  was  as  fruitless  as  ttie  first  anr!  the  Catalans  gained  noth- 
ing. It  is  true  that,  in  1632,  the  Barcelona  tribunal,  in  a  memo- 
rial to  Philip  IV,  asserted  that  Philip  III  had  only  assented  to 
these  articles  to  get  rid  of  the  Catalans  and  that  he  wrote  privately 
to  the  pope  asking  him  not  to  confirm  them.' 

This  case  may  have  been  mere  jugglery  and  collusion,  but  in 
general  it  by  no  means  followed  tliat  royal  decrees  sent  to  the 
Suprema  for  transmission  were  forwarded.  If  it  objected,  it 
would  respond  by  a  consulta  arguing  their  impropriety  or  ille- 
gality, and  this  would,  if  necessary,  be  repeated  three  or  four 
times  at  long  intervals  until,  perhaps,  the  matter  was  forgotten 
or  droppe4l  or  some  compromise  was  reached.  The  privilege- 
that  all  instructions  must  be  transmitted  tlirough  the  Suprema 
was  therefore  one  of  no  Utile  importance  and  it  was  insisted 
upon  tenaciously.  There  waa  a  convenient  phrase  invente^l 
which  we  shall  often  meet — obedecer  y  no  cumpltT — to  obey 
but  not  to  execute,  which  was  very  serviceable  on  these  occasions. 
In  1610  the  Suprema  argued  away  a  c^dula  of  Philip  III  aa 
invalid  because  it  had  been  despatched  through  the  Council  of 
State  and  the  king  was  repeatedly  told  to  his  face  that  the  laws 
required  his  c^dulas  to  be  countersigned  by  the  Suprema  in 
order  to  secure  their  execution.  This  was  done  to  Philip  IV, 
in  1634,  when  he  intervened  in  a  quarrel  and,  in  1681  to  Carlos  II 
when  there  were  difficulties  threatened  with  foreign  nations 


'  Archive  de  Sinmncas,  Libro  29,  fol.  59. 

It  u  obaervable  that  the  kifiRs  nlways  addressed  the  loquiailion  "per  ruego  y 
encargo"  and  never  "  por  mandamiento." 
'  Ibidem,  InquiaicioD  de  Barcetoaa,  C6rtes,  Legajo  17,  fol.  9. 
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arising  from  abuse:^  committed  in  examining  importations  la^H 
search  of  forbidden  books.'     Aa  the  questions  calling  for  royal  ^^ 
interposition  as  a  rule  affected  only  the  wde  secular  and  not  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition,  lliis  created  conditions 
unendurable  in  any  well-organized  government. 


Another  change  which  conduced  greatly  to  the  independence 
of  the  Inquisition  was  the  control  which  it  acquired  over  its 
finances.  We  have  seen  that,  uniier  Ferdinand,  the  confiscations 
and  pecuniary  penances  belonged  to  the  crown  and  that  the 
salaries  and  expenses  were  paid  by  hia  orders.  The  (inauces  of 
the  Inquisition  will  be  discussed  hereafter  and  meanwhile  it 
suffices  to  say  that,  after  Ids  death  and  the  exuberant  liberality 
of  Charles  to  his  Fleiid.sh  favorites  duiing  his  first  residence  in 
Spain,  the  diminishing  receipts  from  these  sources  caused  them 
to  be  \'irtually  assigned  to  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  they  were  no  longer  regarded  as  a  source  of  supply  to 
the  royal  treasury.  Still,  the  money  belonged  to  the  crown  and 
the  Inquisition  enjoyed  it  only  under  the  authority  and  by 
virtue  of  the  bounty  of  the  sovereign. 

The  growth  of  control  over  income  and  of  virtual  financial 
independence  was  gradual  anti  irregular.  Even  Ferdinantl, 
in  hia  watchful  care  over  his  receivers  of  confiscations,  felt  the 
need  of  some  central  auditor  and  it  seemed  natural  that  he 
should  be  an  official  of  the  Suprema.  AccorfUngly  as  early  aa 
1509  we  find  a"contador  general"  in  that  position.  In  1517  there 
ai*e  two  officers,  a  contador  and  a  receiver-general  and,  in  1520, 
the  two  are  merged  into  one.'  When,  in  1513,  Bishop  Mercader 
was  made  inquisitor-general  of  Aragon  he  desired  a  statement 
from  all  receivers  of  their  receipts  and  payments  and  of  the 
property  remaining  in  their  hands  and  Ferdinand  ordered  them 
to  comply,  alluding  to  it  as  usual  on  the  entrance  of  a  new  inquis- 
itor-general.* This  inevitably  ripened  into  the  transfer  to  that 
official  of  (he  control  over  receivers  which  Ferdinand  had  exer- 
cised, so  that  in  place  of  being  royal  officials  they  became  virtually 
officers  of  the  Inquisition  and  eventually  were  designated  as 
treasurers.     By  1544  we  find  the  Suprema  to  be  the  final  court 
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»  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Libro  20,  fol.  310;  Libro  26,  fol.  37;  Libro  43,  foL 

»  Ibidem,  I.ibro  3.  fol.  24,  397:  Libro  5,  fol.  8,  16,  21. 

'  Archivo  de  Sinuuicas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  3,  fol.  248,  250,  252. 
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of  revision  of  all  the  receivers  of  the  local  tribunals,  whose 
accounts  were  rendered  to  it  and  audited  by  iL.^ 

Still,  in  theory  the  money  belonged  to  the  crown  and  its  dis- 
bursement could  only  be  made  under  royal  authority.  The 
order  for  the  payment  of  the  ayuda  de  cosla  of  tlie  Suprema, 
July  21,  1517,  was  drawn  in  the  name  of  la  reyna  y  el  rey — Juana 
and  Charles.'  After  Charles  reached  Spain,  in  September  of  tlial 
year,  he  made  grants  from  the  confiscations  with  a  profusion 
that  threatened  to  bankrupt  the  Inquisition,  and  if  we  find 
Adrian  and  the  Suprema  also  occasionally  issuing  orders  for 
payments  it  was  undoubtedly  under  powers  granted  by  Charles.' 
\\'hen  Charles  left  Spain,  iMay  20,  1520,  he  gave  Adrian  a  general 
faculty  for  this  purpose,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  called  in 
question,  for  he  fouutl  it  necessary  to  send  from  Brussels^  Sep- 
tember 12th,  a  c^'dula  to  all  receivers  conftrrning  it  and  stating 
that  Adrian's  orders,  signed  by  members  of  Ihe  Suprema,  would 
be  received  as  vouchers  by  the  auditor-general.  Under  this 
the  Suprema  exercised  full  authority  over  the  funds  collected 
by  all  the  receiverH  and  disposed  nf  them  at  its  pleasure.  When 
Charles  returned  he  presumably  resuined  control  anfl,  after  hLs 
marriage  with  Isabel  of  Portugal,  during  his  frequent  absences, 
he  left  the  power  in  her  hands  until  her  tleath  May  1,  15;?9/ 
"VMien  he  saw  fit,  moreover,  he  claimed  and  received  a  share 
of  the  spoils,  A  letter  of  Cardinal  Manrique,  June  17,  1537, 
shows  that  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  a  certain  aiito  de  fe  had 
been  paid  to  liim  and  another  of  October  lUh,  of  the  same 
year,  addressed  to  him  at  the  C6rtes  of  Monzon,  reinforces  an 
appeal  not  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  Inquisition  to  the 
Aragonese  demands,  with  the  welcome  news  that  the  receiver 
of  Cuenca  had  arrived  with  the  ten  thousand  ducats  for  which 
he  had  asked  from  the  confiscatiorus  of  that  tribunal.' 

Charles's  hasty  departure  in  November,  1539,  to  quell  the  in- 
surrection of  Ghent  left  matters  in  some  confusion.  The  Suprema^ 
on  March  20,  1540,  wrote  to  Chancellor  Granvelle  that  c^dulas 
for  the  salaries,  under  the  crown  of  Aragon,  were  always  signed 
by  the  emperor  and  that  the  inquisitor-general  could  not  do  it; 


L'  ArchiTO  de  Slmancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  76,  fol.  227;  Sala  40,  Lib.  4,  fol.  139. 

'  Ibidem,  Lib.  S,  fol.  16. 

'  Ibidem,  Lib.  »40.  fol.  34. 

•  Ibidem.  Lib.  5.  fol.  29;  Lib.  73,  fol.  106,  107.  301;  Lib.  MO,  fol.  35,  36,  40,  41. 

•  Ibidem.  Lih  78,  fol.  102. 
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they  had  sent  hirn  a  power  for  execution  similar  to  that  givea 
to  Carilinal  Adrian  but  he  liad  refused  to  sign  it,  saying  that 
they  could  do  as  under  Canliiial  Manriijue,  forgetting  that  theie 
had  beeu  the  empress  who  always  signeti  the  c^dulas,  wherefore 
they  ask  him  to  get  the  emperor  to  sign  the  power.  He  doubtless 
did  so,  for  an  order,  June  12th,  on  the  receiver  of  Valencia  to 
send  fifteen  hundred  ducats  for  the  salaries  of  the  Suprema 
purports  to  be  by  virtue  of  a  special  power  granted  by  their 
majesties.  On  Charles's  return  he  again  assumed  control  and 
when  he  went  to  Italy,  in  1543,  he  left  Philip  as  regent,  whde 
during  the  absence  of  Philip  there  were  successive  rt^ents  who 
signed  c^dulas  as  called  for  by  the  Suprema.' 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  formalities,  the  control  of  the  crown  was 
becoming  scarcely  more  than  nominal.  It  is  true  that,  in  1537, 
Cardinal  Manrique  declared  that  he  could  not  increase  salaries 
without  the  royal  assent  but,  when  the  crown  undertook  any 
exercise  of  power,  the  little  respect  paid  to  its  commamis  is  seen 
in  the  fate  of  an  application  made  in  1544,  by  Juan  Tomds  tie 
Prado,  notary  of  the  tribunal  of  Saragossa,  to  Prince  Philip  for 
an  ayuda  dc  costa  of  three  hundred  ducats.  PhiUp  ordered  his 
prayer  to  be  granted,  but  the  death  of  Inquiator-general  Tavera 
served  as  a  convenient  pretext  for  disregarding  the  command. 
It  was  repeated,  for  the  same  amount,  January  11,  154S,  and 
finally,  on  June  4th,  Inquisitor-general  Vald^s  authorised  tlie 
payment  of  a  hundred  ducats.' 

To  perfect  the  absolute  control  of  the  confiscations,  thus 
gradually  assumed,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  crown  in  igno- 
rance of  tlieir  amount.  It,s  right  to  them  was  incontestable,  and 
the  Inquisition  deliberately  abused  the  confidence  reposed  in 
it  when  their  collection  was  left  in  its  hands.  The  less  the  king 
was  allowed  to  know,  the  less  likely  he  was  to  claim  his  share 
and  the  policy  was  adopted  of  deceiving  him.  As  early  as  1500 
we  have  evidence  of  this  in  a  letter  to  the  inquisitors  of  Sicily 
instructing  thorn,  when  reporting  autos  de  fc  to  the  king,  to 
suppress  all  statements  as  to  the  confiscations,  but  to  report 


»  Archivo  de  Simancas,  InquisicioD,  Sala  40,  Lib.  4,  fal.  107,  110;  Lib.  939, 
fol.  134;  Lib.  940,  fol.  41,  42. 

A  priigmAtica  of  1534,  abandoninK  the  royal  claim  on  the  confisoations  under 
the  rrown  of  Aragon,  can  onlv  have  been  of  temporary  effect. — Ibidem,  Lib.  039, 
fol.  9. 

'  Ibidem,  Lib.  039,  fol.  134;  Sala  40,  Lib.  4.  fol.  IM. 


them  to  the  Suprenia  so  that  it  may  determine  how  far  lo  inform 
him.  This  was  iloubtless  a  general  mandate  to  all  tlie  tribunals; 
it  was  repeated  in  instructions  of  15G1  and  we  yhall  see  that  it 
became  a  settled  practice.*  Tliis  syslematic  concealment  was 
the  more  indefenfiiblc  from  the  fact  that  the  Inquisition  was 
now  obtaining  funds  from  other  sources  than  confiscations.  We 
shall  see  hereafter  how  it  utilized  the  scare  caused  by  tiie  dis- 
covery of  Protestantism  in  Valla<lulid  and  Seville  in  1558,  with 
the  plea  of  additionaJ  expenses  thus  caused,  to  obtain  from  Paul 
IV  a  levy  of  a  humlred  thousand  gohl  ducats  on  the  revenues 
of  the  clergy  and  the  more  permanent  endowment  of  a  canonry 
to  be  suppressed  for  its  benefit  in  every  cathedral  am\  collegiate 
church.  A  large  portion  of  the  intiuisitors,  moreover  already 
held  canonries  and  other  l)eneficcs  for  which,  under  a  brief  of 
Innocent  VIII,  February  11,  1485,  they  were  dispensed  for 
non-residence.'  The  burden  of  the  Holy  Office  was  thus  thrown 
largely  on  the  ecclesiastii^al  establishment,  which  remonstrated 
and  resisted  but  was  compelled  to  submit.  It  could  thus  look 
with  equanimity  on  the  shrinkage  of  the  con fisc:at ions.  In 
Valencia,  an  agreement  was  reacheii,  in  1571,  by  which  the 
Moriscos  cojnpounded  for  them  with  an  annual  payment  to  the 
tribunal  of  twenty-five  hundred  ducats.'  The  Judaizing  heretica 
had  been  largely  eliminated,  especially  the  more  wealthy  ones, 
and  it  was  not  until  some  years  after  the  conquest  of  Portugal, 
in  ISSO,  that  the  influx  (jf  Portuguese  New  Christians  brought  a 
new  and  profitable  harvest. 

All  this  tended  to  the  financial  independence  of  the  Inquisition 
although  the  crown  by  no  means  ahanf!one<l  its  claim  on  the 
confiscations.  A  book  of  receipts  given  by  the  royal  representa- 
tive in  Valencia  for  the  proceeds  of  the  confiscations  in  1593 
shows  that,  under  the  financial  pressure  of  the  time,  Philip  II 
H  was  reasserting  his  rights.*  The  treasury  was  empty  when 
I  Philip  III  suceeerleil  to  the  throne  in  1598  and,  among  hia 
expedients  to  raise  money,  he  ordered  the  receivers  of  the  tri- 
bunals to  send  to  him  all  the  funds  in  their  hands,  promising 
speedy  repayment.     The  Suprema  had  no  faith  in  the  royal 

I  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Lib.  SO,  fo!.  2,  p.  2;  Sala  40,  Lib.  4,  fol.  252. 
H        ■  Bulario  de  la  Ordfn  de  Sautiago,  Lib.  I  de  copiaa,  fol.  201,  203.— Bibl. 
H  n&etonal,  Scccian  de  MSS.  R.  90.— PAramo,  p.  138. 

^B       ■  Danvila  y  Collado,  Expulsion  de  los  MoriscoB.  pp.  lft4-6  (Madrid,  1889), 
^m       *  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  InquiacioD  de  Viilencin,  Leg.  384. 
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word  and  instructed  the  tribunals  to  retain  enough  to  meet  thet 
own  wants.    The  obedience  of  the  tribuuaLs  was  by  no  nie, 
prompt  and  the  Suprema  was  obUged  to  order  Valencia  to  comply 
with  the  royal  demand  and  to  furnish  an  oath  that  no  money 
was  left.' 

In  the  earlier  years  of  Philip  IV  the  tendency  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion to  emancipate  itself  from  royal  control  grew  rapidly.  We 
etiall  see  hereafter  that  when,  in  IG29,  the  king  called  for  a  state- 
ment of  salaries  and  perquisites  the  Suprema  equivocated  anJ 
suppressed  nearly  all  the  information  required.  Still  more 
significant  was  its  attitude  respecting  the  colonial  tribunals 
which  the  king  supported  under  an  annual  expenditure  of  thirty 
thousand  pesos,  with  the  understanding  that  this  should  cease 
when  the  confiscations  should  become  sufficient.  These,  which 
had  been  small  at  first,  rapidly  increased  in  the  seventeenth 
century  and  were  enormous  between  1630  and  1650,  when  the 
whole  trading  eointnuiiities  of  Peru  and  Mexico  were  shattereil, 
enabling  the  tribunals  to  make  permanent  investments  that 
rendered  them  wealthy,  besides  sending  heavy  remittances  to 
the  Suprema,  wliicli  moreover  seized  the  goods  and  credits  in 
Seville  of  the  colonial  Judaizers-  In  addition  to  this,  in  1627, 
a  prebend  in  each  cathedral  was  suppressed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  tribunals.  Yet  the  salaries  were  still  demanded  of  the  royal 
treasury  and  the  repeated  efforts  of  Plulip  III  and  PluUp  H', 
from  1610  to  1650,  to  obtain  statements  of  the  receipts  from 
confiscations  and  pecuniary  penances  were  completely  baffled. 
That  was  an  inviolable  secret  which  no  royal  official  was  allowed  fl 
to  penetrate.  It  is  true  that  the  colonial  tribunals,  on  tlieir  side,  ™ 
adopted  the  same  policy  in  concealing,  as  far  as  they  couUl,  from 
the  Suprema  the  extent  of  their  own  gains.'  fl 

Yet,  in  the  ever-increasing  distress  of  the  crown,  demands 
were  made  upon  the  Inqui.sition,  as  on  all  other  departments  of 
government,  demands  wliich  it  was  forced  to  meet.  Thu.s,  forfl 
the  ten  years,  1632  to  1641  inclusive,  an  annual  sum  of  2,007.360 
mrs.  was  required  of  it,  to  aid  in  defra>dng  the  cost  of  garrisons 
and  fleet,  and  a  statement  of  October  11,  1642,  shows  that  it  haij 
paid  the  aggregate  of  11,583,110  in  vellon  and  18,700  in  silver,! 


'  Archive  hist,  naciona!,  Inquisicion  de  ^''alencia,  IvCg.  5,  d.  2,  fol.  1G8, 169. 172, 
'  Recop.  de  laa  iDdias,  Lib.  i,  Tit.  xuc,  leyes  10,  U,  12,  30,  \  1. — .^lorzoni  do 
Indtar.  Gubcrn.  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  xx\v,  n.  11, — .\jchivo  de  Simancas,  Inquitfidon, 
Leg.  1465,  fol,  78;  Libro  40,  foL  44,  67,  74,  77.  85,  91,  103,  12S,  139. 
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leaving  a  balance  still  due  of  8,474,790.'  Evidently  there  was 
good  reason  for  concealing  its  revenues.  In  the  frightful  con- 
fusion of  the  finances  which  followed  the  revolution  of  Portugal 
and  the  revolt  of  Catalonia,  in  1640,  whUe  Spain  was  heroically 
battling  for  existence  against  France  and  its  rebellious  subjects, 
the  demands  were  varied  and  incessant — sometimes  for  sums 
so  small  as  to  reveal  the  absolute  penury  of  the  State— and 
Pldlip's  impatient  urgency,  as  he  chafed  tmder  the  dilatorineas 
of  the  responses,  shows  the  desperate  emergencies  in  which  he 
was  involved.  In  1643  a  royal  decree  of  February  16th  ordered 
all  officials  to  send  their  silver  plate  to  the  mint,  a  watch  being 
kept  and  a  report  iiiatle  so  as  to  sec  that  each  sent  a  quantity 
proportioned  to  his  station.  To  a  complaint  of  delay  in  per- 
formance the  Suprema  replied  that  those  who  had  sent  in  their 
silver  could  get  no  satisfaction  from  the  mint — the  delays  were 
Buch  that  the  promptitude  required  by  the  king  was  impossible.* 
Even  more  arbitrary  was  the  seizure,  in  1644  at  Seville,  of  a 
remittance  of  8676  ducats  in  silver,  a  remittance  from  the  colo- 
nial tribunals  to  the  Suprema.  In  protesting  against  this  the 
Suprenm,  February  29th,  gave  a  deplorable  account  of  its  con- 
dition, owing  to  the  demands  made  upon  it  by  the  king.  On 
the  10th  he  had  called  upon  it  for  16,000  ducats  which  it  would 
be  wholly  unable  to  raise  if  deprived  of  the  silver  that  had  been 
seized.  It  was  already  short  in  7,724,843  nirs.  of  ita  annual 
expenses  and  the  pro^-incial  tribunals  were  short  5,318,000,  for 
it  had  impoverished  them  to  meet  the  royal  demands.  Last 
year  it  hail  sold  a  eenso  of  18,000  ducat.s  belonging  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  Saragossa,  which  was  beseeching  ita  return.  It  had 
also  given  the  king  10,000  ducats  for  the  cavalry  and  to  raise 
this  amount  it  had  taken  the  sequestrations  in  the  tribunal  of 
Seville — a  sacred  deposit — including  20,000  ducats'  worth  of 
wool,  the  owners  of  which,  having  been  acquitted,  were  besieging 
it  for  their  money.  This  dolorous  plaint  was  effective  in  ro  far 
that  the  seizure  at  Seville  was  credited  on  account  of  the  de- 
mand for  16,000  ducats.'  How  much  of  it  was  true  we  can 
only  guess,  for  the  InquLsition  had  means  of  raising  money 
outside  of  its  judicial  functions.     When,  in  1640,  the  king  sum- 


1 


'  Arohivo  de  Simancfls,  Libro  35,  fol.  4.'56. 

*  Ibidem,  iol  281;  Libro  21,  fol.  22i,  251. 

*  Ibidon,  Ubro  40,  fol.  218,  328;  Libro  36,  fol.  74. 
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nioned  its  faiiuliars  and  officials  to  render  military  senice  like 
the  nobles,  the  Suprema  arranged  that  they  should  buy  them- 
selves off,  and  from  thiis  source  was  chiefly  raised  40,000  ducats 
expended  on  two  companies  of  horse,  in  return  for  which,  by  a 
c6dula  of  September  2,  1641,  the  Icing  promised  to  maintain 
inviolate  the  privileges  and  exemptions  of  the  familiars  and 
officials.'  ^ri 

These  instances,  out  of  many,  will  suffice  to  show  how  the" 
crown,  in  its  days  of  distress,  was  recouping  itself  for  abandoning 
the  spoils  of  the  heretics.  In  time  these  special  and  arbitrary 
demands  were  systematized  into  an  annual  requirement  of  fifty 
horses,  estimated  at  an  outlay  of  about  5500  ducats  and  the 
raising  and  equipping  of  two  hundred  foot,  costing  8000 
ducats.  The  Suprema  was  in  no  wise  prompt  in  meeting  these 
demands;  a  c^dula  of  June  24,  1G62,  tells  it  that  what  is  due 
for  the  present  year  as  well  as  the  previous  arrears,  must  be 
paid  at  once,  otherwise  an  inventory  of  its  property  must  be 
given  to  the  president  of  the  treasury,  who  will  raise  the  money 
on  it.'  Subsequently  there  was  a  feeble  attempt  to  return  some 
of  these  contributions  and,  in  each  of  the  years  1G7.*J  and  1C74, 
a  trifling  payment  was  made  of  10,000  reales  vcUon,  but,  in 
1676,  the  Suprema  stated  to  Carlos  II  that  in  all  it  had  fur- 
nished for  remounts  of  horses  90,000  ducats  vellon  and  10,000 
in  silver  and  that  its  total  assistance  to  the  crown  had  amounted 
to  no  less  than  800,000  pesos,  equivalent  to  over  500,000  ducats, 
to  accomplish  which  the  salaries  in  many  tribunals  had  been 
impaid  and  vacancies  of  necessary  offices  had  remained  imtilled.* 
Still,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  the  Suprema  always  had 
money,  not  only  for  an  undiminished  pay-roll  but  for  perquisites 
and  amusements. 

The  crown  could  not  accept  this  assistance,  however  grudg- 
ingly rendered,  without  a  sacrifice  of  its  supremacy  and  the 
Inquisition  came  to  treat  with  it  as  with  an  independent  body- 
About  this  time  the  Suprema  happens  to  mention,  in  a  letter 
to  the  tribunal  of  Lima,  that  it  had  lent  the  king  40,000  pesos, 
of  which  10,000  came  from  Peru  and  30,000  from  Mexico  and 
that  the  Count  of  Medellin  had  become  security  for  the  return 
of  the  loan,  as  though  it  were  a  banker  dealing  with  a  naer-j 

'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquiacton.  Libro  23,  fol.  63. 

«  Ibidem,  Libro  38,  fal.  281,  303,  398;  Legajo  1465.  fol.  36-8,  50. 

■  Jbidem,  Libro  40.  fol.  85,  139. 
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chant.'  Yet  all  parties  knew  that  these  colonial  remittances 
were  derived  from  confiscations,  the  ownership  of  wliich  the 
crown  had  never  relinquished.  This  is  the  more  noteworthy 
because,  about  this  time,  the  king  suddenly  asserted  his  claims 
on  some  large  sums  which  could  not  be  wholly  concealed. 
In  1678  the  tribunal  of  Majorca  unexpectedly  made  a  successful 
raid  on  the  whole  New  Christian  population  of  Palma  and,  in 
the  early  montlia  of  1679,  there  were  more  than  two  hundred 
penitents  reconciled.  As  they  constitute*!  the  active  trading 
element  of  the  place  the  confiscations  were  enormous  and  the 
affair  attracted  too  rimch  attention  to  be  hidden.  As  soon  as  the 
news  came  of  the  arrests,  the  king  wrote,  May  20,  1678,  to  the 
viceroy  to  look  carefully  to  the  sequestrations  because,  in  case 
of  confiscation,  the  proceeds  belonged  to  the  treasury.  The 
Suprema,  however,  made  him  hold  his  hands  off  with  direful 
threats  and  kept  control  of  the  liquidation.  After  the  con- 
demnations, a  consulta  of  July  5,  1679,  shows  that  50,000  pesos 
had  already  been  paid  to  the  king,  but  that  the  Inquisition  was 
resolved  to  have  its  full  share.  In  November  the  king  acceded 
to  a  compronu.se  under  which  200,000  peso.s  were  to  be  used  to 
endow  certain  tribunals  and  to  cancel  certain  loans  made  to  him 
by  the  Inquisition^prohably  those  just  alluded  to.  The  balance 
coming  to  him  was  estimated  at  250,000  pesos  but,  in  the 
handling  of  the  assets  and  the  settlements  with  creditors,  the 
property  melted  away  till  the  Suprema  reported  that  it  barely 
Bufficed  to  meet  the  portion  assigned  to  the  Inquisition  and 
finally,  in  1683,  the  king  had  to  content  himself  with  18,000 
pesos  spent  on  the  fortifications  of  Majorca  and  the  payment  to 
him  of  2O00,  which  the  Suprema  assured  him  that  it  advanced 
at  considerable  risk  to  itself.' 

The  secretiveness  so  carefully  obser\'ed  undoubtedly  had  its 
advantages  or  it  would  not  have  been  so  persLsftently  claimed 
as  a  right.  In  a  consulta  of  1606  the  Count  of  FrigiUana  states 
that,  when  he  was  viceroy  of  Valencia,  he  had  in  vain  endeavored 
to  get  from  the  tribunal  a  statement  of  its  affairs  and  he  asked 
the  king  whether  or  not  the  Inquisition  possessed  the  privilege 
of  rendering  no  account  of  its  assets  and  income.'  At  length 
the  quarrel  between  Inquisitor-general  Mendoza  and  his  colleagues, 

'  Mas.  of  Bibl.  naciona]  of  Lima,  Ix^gajo  225,  Expedtenle  fi278. 
'  Archivo  de  Simnticai*,  Inquisit-ion,  Liliro  69,  Fol.  2,  89,  156,  fiG3. 
•  Bibl.  nacionat,  Secdon  d«  MSS    Q,  -1. 
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in  the  cose  of  Froilan  Dfaz,  and  his  banishment  to  his  sec  in  1703, 
gave  opportunity  for  royal  intervention  and  investigation.  The 
War  of  Succession  had  deranged  the  finances  of  the  Inquisition 
and  it  had  appealed  to  the  king  for  help,  lie  required  a  state- 
ment of  the  pay-rolls,  investments  and  revenues  of  all  the  tri- 
bunals, which  was  furnished  March  9,  1703,  after  which,  on  May 
27th,  he  issued  a  decree  <-!eclaring  that  he  must  put  an  end  to  the 
abuses  and  disorders  which  had  crept  into  the  administration 
and  disbursement  of  its  property,  in  order  to  relieve  tlie  embar- 
rassment of  which  it  complained.  He  therefore  annulled  all 
commissions  and  appointments  without  obligation  of  service, 
granted  by  the  inquisitor-general,  whether  within  or  outside  of 
Spain.  The  papers  of  all  juhUations,  new  places  and  gratuities 
created  or  granted  since  the  time  of  Valladares  (1695)  were  to 
be  placed  in  liis  hands.  In  no  ea.se  tliereafter  should  the  inquisi- 
tor-general jubilate  any  official  of  the  Suprecna  or  local  tribunal 
without  consulting  him,  and  any  such  act  issued  without  a 
previous  royal  order  was  declared  voi<I.  No  ayuda  dc  casta  or 
grant  exceeding  thirty  diicats  vfllon,  for  a  single  term,  was  to  be 
made  without  awmting  his  decision  and  this  decree  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  all  receivers  or  treasurers  for  their  guid- 
ance. It  was  so  transmitted  June  8th,  with  strict  orders  for 
its  observance.  This  was  a  resolute  assertion  of  the  royal  control 
over  the  finances  of  the  Inqviisition  and  it  held  good,  in  theory 
at  least,  however  much  it  may  have  been  eluded  in  practice. 
About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  syst<^niatic  writer 
describes  it  as  still  in  force  and  states  that  no  salaries  can  be 
increased  without  the  royal  approval.  It  so  continue<.l  to  the 
end  and,  under  the  Re.'^toration,  an  order  from  the  king,  coimtcr- 
signed  by  the  Suprema,  was  requisite  for  any  extraordinary 
disbursement.^ 

Pliilip  also  reasserted  and  made  good  the  right  of  the  crown  to 
the  confiscations,  by  claiming  a  percentage  of  the  rentals  of  all 
confiscated  property,  but  he  listened  to  appeals  from  the  tri- 
bunals and,  in  1710,  we  hear  of  Saragossa  and  Valencia  being 
practically  restored  to  their  enjojTnent,  a  liberality  which 
was   doubtless  followed   with   regard   to   the   others.     In   1725 

'  Archive  hiat.  nacion&l,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  10,  n.  2,  fol.  157.— 
Archivo  de  Alcald,  Estado,  Leg.  2843. — .\rchivo  de  Simaaeaf,  Inquisicion, 
Libpo  559. 
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Valeucia  expressed  iU  fear  that  the  aUiauce  with  Austria  against 
England,  France  and  Prussia  would  result  in  its  having  to  restore 
the  confiscations,  an(J  the  blow  seems  to  have  fallen  for,  in  1727^ 
the  suprema,  in  a  consulta  of  December  9th,  describing  the 
poverty  of  Saragosfia,  attributes  it  to  the  king  having  taken 
away  the  confiscations  wliich  he  had  granted.  With  the  gradual 
amelioration  in  the  Spanish  finances,  this  source  of  revenue 
mxist  have  been  restored,  for,  in  1768,  the  Inquisition  is  de- 
scribed as  enjoying  the  confiscations  which  the  pious  Uberality 
of  the  monarcha  had  bestowed.' 


There  were  other  sources  of  revenue— rehabilitations  or  dis- 
pensations from  the  sanbenito  and  disabilities,  coiuniutatioris 
of  punishment  and  the  pecuniary  penances  known  as  penas  y 
penitencias,  M\  these  will  be  considered  hereafter,  but  a  few 
words  may  be  said  as  to  the  latter  in  their  relation  with  the  royal 
authority. 

The  penitents  who  were  reconciled  under  Edicts  of  Grace 
were  not  subject  to  confiscation,  but  were  punished  with  fines 
under  the  guise  of  pecuniary  penance,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
inquisitor.  We  have  seen  (pp.  169-70)  how  numerous  these 
were  and  we  can  conjecture  how  large  were  the  sums  thus  exacted, 
for  penances  of  a  half  or  a  third  of  the  penitent's  property  were 
not  uncommon.  Similar  fines  also  usually  accompanied  sen- 
tences that  tlitl  not  embrace  confiscation  and  formed  a  continual 
although  fluctuating  source  of  revenue.  Sometimes  there  were 
special  officials  for  their  collection  but,  when  this  was  entrusted 
to  the  receivers  of  confiscations,  they  were  instructed  to  keep  a 
separate  account  of  them,  as  the  two  funds  were  held  to  be 
essentially  different  and,  as  a  rule,  were  to  be  employed  for 
difi"erent  purposes. 

In  the  earliest  Instructions  of  1484,  these  pecuniary  penances 
are  said  to  be  imposetl  as  a  Hmoana,  or  alms,  to  aid  the  sovereigns 
in  the  pious  work  of  warring  with  the  Moors,  but,  in  the  Instruc- 
tions issued  a  few  months  later  by  Torquemada,  this  is  modi- 
fied by  ordering  them  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  trustworthy 
person  and  reports  to  be  made  to  him  or  to  the  king,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  spent  on  the  war  or  in  other  pious  uses  or  in 


^  Archivo  hist,  naciono],  Inquisirrion  dc  Valencia,  Leg.  13,  d.  2,  fol.  8,  13,  17; 
Leg.  14,  n.  1,  Tol.  42, — Archivo  de  Sitnancas,  Inqtiiairion,  Libra  27,  fol.  87; 
[  Libro  2S,  fol.  275. 
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paying  the  salaries  of  the  Inquisition.'  Both  the  destination 
and  the  control  of  these  funds  were  thus  left  undetermined  and 
they  so  continued  for  some  years.  In  1486  we  find  Ferdinand 
giving  orders  for  sums  from  this  source  for  various  uses — for  tlie 
war  with  Granafla,  to  pay  the  salaries  of  a  lay  judge,  to  pay 
expenses  of  a  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  to  repay  Luis  de  Sant- 
angel  for  advances  made  to  tribunals;  in  one  case  his  tone  is 
apologetic  and  be  asks  Torquemada  to  confirm  the  order,  in 
others  his  command  is  absolute' 

This  indicates  the  uncertainty  which  existed  both  as  to  the 
use  and  the  control  of  the  pecuniary  penances.  So  long  as  lasted 
the  war  with  Granatla,  whatever  was  taken  by  the  crown  might 
be  regarded  as  devoted,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  that  holy  objecti 
but  when  the  conquest  was  achieved,  in  January,  1492,  th. 
excuse  no  longer  existed  and  doubtless  the  inquisitors  looke 
with  jealousy  upon  the  diversion  to  secular  objects  of  the  proceed* 
of  their  pious  labors.  The  confiscations  unquestionably  be- 
longed to  the  crown,  but  the  penances  were  spiritual  funds  which 
for  centuries  had  always  enured  to  the  Church.  There  must 
have  been  a  sustained  effort  to  withhold  them  from  the  royal 
ac(iuisitiveness^  to  which  Ferdinan<l  was  not  disposed  to  yield, 
for  he  procured  from  Alexander  VI,  February  18,  1495,  a  brief 
directing  the  inquisitors  to  hold  all  such  moneys  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  sovereigns,  to  be  disposed  of  at  their  pleasure^ 
Even  this  was  resisted  and  Fenliniind  and  Isab*^lla  romplained 
to  the  pope  that  they  were  unable  to  compel  an  accounting  of 
the  sums  received  or  to  collect  the  amoimts,  to  correct  which 
Alexander  issued  another  brief,  March  26,  1405,  commissioning 
Xinienes,  then  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  to  enforce  accounting 
and  payment  by  excommunication  and  other  censures.* 

This  was  equally  inefTective.  There  was  a  privacy  and  sim- 
plicity in  the  imposition  and  colle<^tion  of  a  penance  very  differ- 
ent from  the  procediu-e  of  sequestration  and  confiscation,  and 
Ferdinand,  at  least  for  a  time,  abandoned  the  struggle.  This 
is  manifested  by  a  clause  in  the  Instructions  of  1498.  enjoining 
on  inquisitors  not  to  impose  penances  more  heavily  than  justice 


d«H 


'  iQatrucioncs  de  1484,  \\  3,  7  (Arguello,  fol.  3,  4). — Archh*o  de  Siinaiua% 
Inquisirioo,  Lib.  933.     (See  Appendix.) 

>  AroUivo  K<5n.  de  ta  C.  de  A.,  Reg.  3684,  fol.  83.  89,  102. 
•  Boteiin,  XV,  694,  696. 
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requires  in  order  to  insure  the  paymenL  of  their  salaries,'  and 
the  principle  was  formally  recognized  by  Ferdinand  and  li^abella 
in  a  c^dula  of  January  V2,  1499,  reciting  that,  although  they  held 
a  papal  brief  placing  at  their  disposal  all  moneys  arising  from 
penances,  commutations  and  rehabilitations,  yet  they  grant  to 
the  inquisitors-general  all  collections  from  these  sources,  both 
in  Castile  and  Aragon,  to  be  used  in  paying  salaries,  disburse- 
ments being  made  only  on  their  order.* 

Ferdinand,  however,  was  not  (Usposed  to  relax,  on  any  point, 
his  control  over  the  Inquisition  and,  on  April  lOlh  of  the  same 
year,  we  find  him  forbidding  the  levying  of  penances  on  the 
mondjers  af  a  town-council  for  fautorshii)  of  heresy — doubtless 
a  speculative  infliction  for  some  assumed  neglect  in  arresting 
suspects.  Id  1501  his  renunciation  is  already  forgotten  and 
he  is  making  grants  from  the  penances  as  absolutely  as  ever — 
even  empowering  Inquisitor-general  Deza  to  use  those  of  Valen- 
cia, to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  ducats  a  year  for  the  salary  of 
Jaime  de  Muchildos,  the  Roman  agent  of  the  Inquisition.*  So, 
in  1511,  we  find  him  granting  to  Enguera,  Inquisitor-general 
of  Aragon,  a  thousand  Ubras  out  of  the  penances  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  bulls  for  the  see  of  L^rida  and  authorizing  him 
to  pay  from  them  an  ayuda  de  costa  of  two  hundreil  ducats  to 
Joan  de  Gualbes,  a  member  of  the  Aragone-se  Suprema.  Then, 
in  1514,  he  places  all  the  penances  unreservedly  at  the  disposal 
of  Inquisitor-general  Mercader  to  be  employed  on  the  salaries 
and  other  necessary  expenses  of  the  Inquisition  of  Aragon.  Tliis 
seems  to  have  been  final.  After  his  (U'ath,  instructions  sent  to 
the  tribunal  of  Sicily  assume  that  the  inquisitor-general  has 
sole  and  absolute  control.  It  waa  the  same  in  Castile.  Instruc- 
,8  issued   by  Xinicnes,  in  1516,  tlirect   the   receiver-general, 

o  was  an  officer  of  the  Suprema,  to  collect  the  penances  from 
the  receivers  of  the  tribunals,  who  were  to  keep  them  in  a  sepa- 
rate account  and  not  to  disbmse  them  without  an  order  from 
the  inquisitor-general.  After  this  we  find  the  Suprema  in  full 
control.* 

There  is  v-irtually  no  trace  of  any  interference  subsequently 


'  Instnjcioncs  de  1498,  {  5.    (Arguello.  fol.  12.) 
'  Arohivo  de  Simoncas.  Inquisicion,  Libra  1;  Libro  933. 
■  Ibidem,  Libro  1 ;  Libro  2,  fol.  9. 

•  Archive  de  Simancas,  Iiiqiiixidon.  f-ibro  3,  fol.  135,  137,  169,  270;  Libro  933, 
|toL  125;  Libro  72,  P.  1,  fol.  72;  P.  2,  fol.  20.     (ArgLiello,  fol.  20,  25.) 
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by  the  crown,  and  the  Inquisition  found  itself  in  possession 
an  independent  and  by  no  means  inconsiderable  source 
revenue  wiiich  it  couki  levy,  almost  at  \^ill,  from  those  who  fel 
into  its  hands.  The  only  exception  to  this  that  I  have  met  is 
that  Philip  IV,  in  his  financial  distress,  by  a  decree  of  September 
30,  1G39,  claimed  anil  collected  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  fines, 
but  he  scrupulously  limited  this  to  those  inliicled  in  cases  not 
connected  with  the  faith — that  is,  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal,  enjoyed  by  the  Inquisition 
matters  concerning  familiars  and  other  officials/ 


"1 


Though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  independence  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, as  a  self-centered  and  self-sustaining  institution  in  the 
State,  varie<l  with  the  temper  and  the  necessities  of  the  sovereign, 
there  was  a  time  when  it  seemed  as  though  it  might  throw  off 
all  subjection  and  become  dominant.  But  for  the  prudence  of 
Ferdinand,  in  insisting  upon  the  power  of  appointment  and 
dismissal,  this  might  have  happeneil  in  the  temper  of  the  Span- 
ish people,  trained  to  an  exaltation  of  detestation  of  heresy 
which  to  us  may  well  appear  incomprehensible.  There  is  di 
question  that,  under  the  canon  law,  kings,  like  their  subjects, 
were  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition  and  that 
they  held  their  kingdoms  on  the  tenure  not  only  of  their  own 
orthodoxy  but  of  purging  their  lands  of  heresy  and  heretics. 
The  principles  which  had  been  worked  so  effectually  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Houses  of  Toulouse  and  of  Hoheostaufen 
and  under  which  Pius  V  released  the  subjects  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth from  their  allegiance,  in  1570,  were  fully  recognized 
Spain  as  vital  to  the  faith.'  But  beyond  this  the  Spaniards, 
the  exuberance  of  their  religious  ardor,  boasted  that  their 
national  institutions  conditioned  orthodoxy  as  necessary  to 
their  kingship.  Even  when  the  seventeenth  century  was  well 
advanced,  a  learned  and  loyal  jurisconsult  tells  us  that,  from 
the  time  of  the  sixth  Council  of  Toledo,  in  638,  their  monarcl 
had  imposed  on  themselves  the  law  that,  if  they  fell  into  heresyJ 
they  were  to  be  excommunicated  and  exterminated;  that  Ferdi- 
nand, in  1492,  had  renewed  this  law  and  that  he  had  instituted 
that  most  severe  tribunal  the  Inquisition  and  had  sanctioned 

»  MS8.  of  Royal  Library  of  CopenliaRen,  2I8b.  p.  236. 
'  Simanc»  de  Cathol.  Inatitt.  Tit.  xxiii. — Cf.  R.  Bellannini  de  Potestote 
cap.  3. 


^ 
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that,  in  \*iew  of  the  ToIp<lan  cauon,  all  kings  in  future  should  be 
subject  to  it.'  Even  Spanish  loyalty  couki  not  have  been  relied 
upon  to  sustain  a  king  suspect  of  heresy,  against  the  claims  of 
the  Holy  Office  to  try  him  in  secret,  and  suspicion  of  heresy 
was  a  very  elastic  term.  Impeding  the  Inquisition  came  within 
its  definition  and  any  effort  to  curb  the  arrogant  extension  of 
ita  powers  could  readily  be  so  construed,  as  Macanaz  found  to 
his  sorrow.  The  fact  that  the  Inquisition  possessed  such  power 
must  have  had  its  influence  more  than  once  on  the  mind  of  the 
sovereign  when  engaged  in  debate  with  his  too  powerful  subject 
and  perhaps  explains  what  appears  to  us  occasionally  a  pusil- 
lanimous yielding. 

The  monarchs  had  guarded  the  Inquisition  against  all  super- 
vision and  all  accountability  to  the  other  departnienta  of  govern- 
ment. Within  its  own  sphere  it  was  supreme  and  irresponsible 
and  its  sphere,  owing  to  the  exemption  from  the  secular  courts 
accorded  to  all  connected  with  it  in  Jiowever  remote  a  degree, 
covered  a  large  area  of  civil  and  criminal  bu^iiness,  besides  its 
proper  function  of  preserving  the  purity  of  the  faith.  In  this 
self-centered  imlependence  it  stood  alone.  Even  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  so  jealously  guarded,  had  become 
subject  to  the  recurso  de  fyerza,  wliich,  like  the  French  appel 
comme  d'abvs,  gave  to  those, who  suffered  wrong  an  appeal  to 
the  Coimcil  of  Castile.'  But  even  from  tliis  the  Inquii^ition  waa 
exempt.  A  decree  of  Prince  Philip,  in  1553,  was  its  a'gis  and  was 
constantly  invoked.  This  was  addressed  to  all  the  courts  and 
judicial  officers  of  the  land  and  affirmed,  in  the  must  positive 
terms,  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition  iu  all 
matters  within  its  competence,  civil  or  criminal,  concerning  the 
faith  or  confiscations — and  faith  w'as  a  convenient  term  cover- 
ing the  impeding  of  the  Inquisition  in  all  that  it  wanted  to  do. 
Philip  recited  that  repeated  c^dulas  of  Ferdinand  ami  Isabella 
and  of  ('harles  V  had  asserted  this  and  now  he  reaffirnied  and 
enforced  it.    No  appeals  from  its  tribunals  were  to  be  entertained, 

'  Solorzani  de  Jure  IndJarum,  Tom.  I,  Lib.  iii,  cap.  i,  n.  92. — Id  this  SolorzaoQ 
exagKcrates  cap.  3  of  the  SbcUi  Council  of  Toledo  (Aguurc,  HI,  409). 

AH  Ihifl  1b  BoriouHly  I)rought  forward  by  Antonio  dc  .\yaJa,  fiscal  of  Valencia, 
in  an  argument  to  prove  tho  exemption  from  taxation  of  the  Inquisition. — ^Arch. 
hi*t.  tiariniinl,  Iiiqiiisicion  (it?  Valent-ia,  Leg.  1,  no.  1,  fol.  II. 

'  Cartes  do   ModriEal.   1476  (Crtrtwi  de  los  antipios  RptnoB,  IV,  74,  80). — 
Nueva  Recop.  Lib.  if.  Tit.  v,  ]eyes  36-39. — Salgado  de  f^nioza,  De  Regia  Pro-i 
tectione,  P.  i,  cap.  1,  2. 
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for  the  only  appeal  lay  to  the  Suprema,  which  would  redress 
auy  wrong,  for  it,  by  delegation  from  the  crowu  and  the  Holy 
See,  had  exclusive  cognizance  of  such  matters.  If  therefore 
anytliing  concerning  the  Intiuisitiou  should  be  brought  before 
them  they  must  decline  to  entertain  it  and  must  refer  it  back  to 
the  Holy  Office.' 

The  Tmiuisition  was  not  content  to  enjoy  these  favors  as  a 
revocable  grace  from  the  crown  but,  in  a  consulta  of  December 
22,  1634,  it  advanced  the  claim  that  tliis  decree  was  a  bargain 
or  compact  between  two  powers  wliich  could  not  be  in  any  way 
mo(lifie<l  witliout  niutual  consent.'  This  was  emphasized  in  a 
printed  argument  in  1642,  asserting  that  that  transaction  could 
only  become  of  binding  force  by  the  consent  of  both  parties 
— the  king  and  the  inquisitor-general — and  the  king  had  no 
power  to  change  it  of  his  own  motion,  as  it  was  an  agreement. 
Even  were  it  admitted  to  be  a  concession  giantcd  by  the  crown, 
this  wovild  make  no  ^Ufference,  for  a  privilege  conceded  to  one 
who  is  not  a  subject  (as  the  Inquisition  in  the  present  case) 
and  accepted  by  the  latter  becomes  a  contract  which  the  prince 
cannot  revoke.' 

We  shall  see  hereafter  the  use  made  of  this  by  the  Inquisition 
in  its  daily  quarrels  with  all  the  other  jurisdictions,  but  a  single 
case  may  be  cited  here  to  indicate  how  it  utilized  this  position 
to  render  itself  x-irtually  independent.  There  was  a  long-stand- 
ing debate  over  canonries  in  the  churches  of  .-Vntequera,  Mdlaga 
and  the  Canaries,  which  it  claimed  to  be  suppressed  for  it« 
benefit  under  the  brief  of  January  7,  1559,  but  which  the  royal 
Camara  asserted  to  belong  to  the  patronage  of  the  king,  whose 
rights  of  appointment  were  not  curtailed  by  the  brief.  A  suit 
on  the  subject,  commenced  in  1562,  was  not  yet  decided  when, 
about  1611,  the  king  filled  vacancies  in  Mdlaga  and  the  Canaries. 
This  provoked  a  dLscussion,  during  wliich,  without  awaiting 
settlement,  the  inquisitors  excommunicated  the  appointees— 
and  an  inquisitorial  excommunication  could  be  removed  only 


'  This  rtHiula  is  not  included  in  tlie  Rrfopilacionea,  but  is  printed  by  Salgmto 
de  Somoza,  De  ReU?nlione  Bullorum,  P.  ii,  rap.  xxxili,  n.  13,  and  bv  Portocanvn, 
op.  cii.,  {  74.  There  are  also  cofMcs  in  Rihl.  nacional,  MSS.,  Cc,  fW,  fol.  6:  Archivo 
dt;  Siniancas,  Lib.  30,  fol.  UQ;  Lib.  939,  fol.  300,  and  in  MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ. 
of  HaUe,  Yc,  Tom.  17. 

*  Ardiivo  de  Simancas.  Libro  20,  fol.  340. 

'  MSS.  of  Bodloiaa  Librarj-,  Arch.  S,  130. 
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by  him  who  had  fulminated  it,  by  the  inquisitor-general  or  by 
the  pope.  In  1611  the  king  ordered  the  appointees  to  be  absolved 
and  mandates  signed  by  hiiu  to  that  effect  were  addressed  to  the 
inquisitors  of  Mdlaga  and  the  Canaries.  The  Suprema  com- 
plained loudly  of  this  as  aij^  unheard  of  violation  of  the  rights 
of  the  Holy  Office  and  refused  obedience.  In  1612  it  declared 
that,  when  the  appointees  abandoned  the  prebends  which  they 
had  usurped,  they  should  be  absolved  and  not  before.  On  Febru- 
ary 12th,  in  a  consulta  to  the  king,  it  argued  that  its  power  had 
always  been  so  great  antl'  so  independent  of  all  other  bodies 
in  the  State  that  the  kings  had  never  allowed  them  to  interfere 
with  it,  directly  or  indirectly;  it  del^^rniined  for  itself  everything 
relating  to  itself,  consulting  only  with  the  king  and  permitting 
no  interference  of  any  kind.  Its  deterniination  prevailed  over 
the  weakness  of  the  king  who  onlered  the  Camara  to  desist 
from  its  pretenaons  and  not  to  despoil  the  Holy  Office.' 

These  somewhat  audacious  assertions  of  independence  were 
cliiefly  stimulated  by  the  perpetual  (juarrels  arising  from  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  civil  ami  criniiual,  exercised  by  the  luqui- 
sition  over  its  thousands  of  employeeii  ami  familiars  and  their 
families,  which  kept  the  land  in  confusion.  This  is  a  subject 
which  will  require  detailed  consideration  hereafter  and  is  oidy 
referred  to  here  because  of  its  development  into  the  exaggerated 
pretensions  of  the  Inquisition  to  emancipate  itsef  from  all  con- 
trol. Wlien  Ferdinand  granterl  this  juero  it  was  understood 
on  all  hands  to  be  a  special  deputation  of  tlie  royal  jurisdiction 
and  as  such  liable  at  any  time  to  modification  or  revocation. 
FertUnand  himself,  in  a  c^dula  of  August  18,  1501,  alluded  to  it 
as  such — the  inquisitors  enjoyed  it  just  as  the  corregidors  did.' 
So,  in  the  CoiiconUa  of  Castile,  in  1553,  defining  the  extent  of 
this  jurisdiction,  the  inquisitors  are  specially  flescribed  as  hold- 
ing it  from  tlie  king,  and  PhiUp  IT,  Philip  III  and  Philip  IV 
repeatedly  alluded  to  it  as  heW  during  the  royal  pleasure." 
There  was  no  thought  of  disputing  this  until  the  seventeenth 
century  was  well  advanced.  The  Suprema  itself,  in  papers  of 
1609,  1619,  1637  and  1639  freely  admitted  that  its  temporal 


'  Bibl.  nacional.  Semon  de  MS8..  X,  167,  fol.  244. 

^  Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Inquisicion,  Libro  13,  fol.  16. — Llorente,  Aflales,  I, 
[277. 

•  NuevaRecop.  Libro  rv,  Tit.  1,  ley  18. — Consulu  magDB,  1696  (Bibl.  nadODai, 
[6eccton  de  MSS.,  Q,  4). 
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jurisdiction  was  a  grant  from  the  king,  wiiile  its  spiritual  waa  a 
grant  from  the  pope/ 

Apparently  the  earliest  departure  from  this  universally  con- 
ceded poKition  was  made,  in  1623,  by  Portocarrero  in  an  argu- 
ment on  a  clash  of  jurisdictions  in  Majorca,  wherein  he  sought 
to  prove  that  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition 
over  its  subordinates  was  ecclesiastical  and  derived  from  the 
pope.*  About  the  same  time,  in  an  official  paper,  a  similar 
claim  was  advanced,  based  on  the  papal  briefs  auihoriziiig 
Torquemada  and  liis  successors  to  appoint,  flismiss  and  punish 
their  subordinates.'  Tliese  were  mere  speculations  and  attracted 
no  attention  at  the  time.  We  have  just  seen  that  as  late  as 
1639  the  Suprema  made  no  claims  of  the  kind  but  two  yeArs 
later,  in  1641,  it  suddenly  adopted  them  in  the  most  offensive 
fashion.  There  was  a  compelencia,  or  conflict  of  juristliction,  - 
betwetfu  the  tribunal  of  Valladolid  and  the  chancilleria  or  high^H 
royal  court;  the  Council  of  Castile  had  occajsion  Lo  present  several  ^ 
consultas  to  the  idng,  in  one  of  whicli  it  said  that  the  jun.sdietion 
exercised  in  the  name  of  the  king  by  the  Imiui.sition  was  temporal, 
secular  antl  precarious  and  could  not  be  defentled  by  excoin- 
numication.  Thereupon  the  Suprema  assembled  its  theolo^ana 
who  pronounced  these  propositions  to  be  false,  rasli  and  akin 
to  Iierelical  error;  armed  with  this  opinion  the  fiscal,  or  prose- 
cuting officer,  accused  the  whole  Council  of  Castile,  demanded 
that  its  consults  be  suppressed  and  that  its  authors  be  prose- 
cuted. Theoretically  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  such  action, 
which  would  have  rendered  the  Inquisition  the  dominating 
power  in  the  land,  but  the  Suprema  lacked  hardihood;  even  Ihe 
habitual  subservience  of  Philip  IV  was  revolted  and  he  told  the 
inquisitor-general  that  he  had  done  ill  to  lend  himself  to  a  ques- 
tion contrary  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  monarch  and  to  the  honor 
of  the  highest  council  of  the  nation.* 

In  spite  of  this  rebuff,  having  once  asserted  the  claim  that 
its  temporal  jurisdiction  was  spiritual  and  not  secular,  the 
Inquisition  adhered  to  it.  The  prize  was  worth  a  struggle,  for 
it  would  have  put  the  whole  nation  at  its  mercy.    It  would  have 


'  .\rchivo  dc  Sinumcaa,  Libra  927,  fol.  323;  Libro  21,  fol.  84,  110;  Lihro  M, 
fol.  82.— Bibl  nacional,  Seccion  dc  MSS..  X,  157.  fol.  244. 
'  Portocarrero,  Sobre  la  rompetencitt,  etc.,  \  52. 
•  Archi^-o  de  Simaiieas,  Inquisicion.  Libro  940,  fol.  196. 
'  Uorente,  Hist.  crft.  Cap.  xxvi.  Art.  ii.  ii.  20-4. 
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deprived  the  king  of  powers  to  check  aggression  anti  to  [>rotect 
ixis  subjects  from  oppression  for,  as  Portocarrero  liad  pointed 
out,  although  princes  have  authority  to  relieve  their  subjects 
when  aggrieved  by  other  secular  subjects,  they  have  none  when 
the  oppressors  are  et'clesiastir's,  exempt  by  divine  law  from  their 
jurisdiction/  To  win  this  the  Inquisition  persisted  in  its  claim. 
In  1642,  on  the  occasion  of  a  compcteiicia  in  Granada,  there 
appeared,  under  its  authority,  a  printed  argument  to  prove 
that  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  Office  was  a  grant 
from  the  Holy  See,  whicli  had  power  to  intervene  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  States  ami  that  it  liad  merely  been  acquiesced  in  and 
confirmed  by  the  kings.'  Again,  in  a  notorious  ease  occurring 
in  Cuenca  in  1645,  the  inquisitors  argued  that  their  temporal 
jurisdiction  was  ecclesiastical  and  papal,  with  which  the  king 
could  not  interfere.'  But  the  audacity  with  which  these  preten- 
sions were  pushetl  culminated  in  a  consulta  presented  by  the 
Suprema,  March  31,  1646,  to  I'iiilip  IV,  when  he  was  struggling 
against  the  determination  of  the  C6rte.s  of  Aragon  to  curb  the 
excesses  of  the  Inquisition. 

In  this  paper  the  vSuprema  asserted  that  the  civil  and  political 
jurisdiction  is  inferior  to  the  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical,  which 
can  assume  by  indirect  power  whatever  is  necessary  for  its 
conservation  and  unimpeded  exercise,  without  being  restricted 
by  secular  princes.  The  royal  prerogative  is  derived  from  posi- 
tive human  law  or  the  law  of  nations;  the  supreme  power  of  the 
Inquisition  is  delegated  by  the  Holy  See  for  cases  of  faith  with 
all  that  is  requisite,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  its  untraiimielled 
enjoyment;  this  is  of  divine  law  and,  as  such,  is  superior  to 
all  human  law,  to  which  it  is  in  no  way  subject.  The  very  least 
that  can  be  said  is  that  princes  are  bound  to  admit  this,  and 
though  they  have  a  right  to  concede  no  more  tlian  is  requisite, 
the  deciwion  as  to  what  is  requisite  rests  with  the  ecclesiastical 
authority,  which  is  based  on  di\dne  law.  Any  departure  from 
these  principles,  under  the  novel  pretext  that  the  king  is  master 
of  this  juriatUction,  with  power  to  limit  or  abrogate,  is  dangerous 
for  the  conscience  and  very  perilous  as  leading  to  the  gravest 


»  Portocarrero,  op.  eii..  8  "3. 

'  Por  La  Jiin<!!diction  de  la  Inquinoion  d?  1a  Ciudad  y  Reyno  de  Gruuda. 
Grenada,  1642  (MSS.  nf  Bodleian  Libran-,  Arch.  3.,  130). 
■  Bibl.  nacional,  Seccion  de  MSS.,  I),  118,  rol.  161. 
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errors.'  It  would  be  difficult  to  enunciate  more  bolrUy  the 
theory  of  Ihcooracy,  with  the  Inquisition  as  its  delegate  and 
the  crown  merely  the  executor  of  its  decrees. 

These  pretensions  were  not  realized  and  the  king  was  not 
reduced  to  insignificance,  but  his  power  was  seriously  trammelled 
by  the  bureaucracy  of  which  the  Suprema  was  the  foremost  and 
most  aggressive  representative.  Its  quasi-independence  led  to 
emulation  by  the  other  great  departments  of  the  State  and^ 
though  their  success  was  not  so  marked,  it  was  sufficient  in  all 
to  render  the  government  incredibly  cumbersome  and  inefficient 
and  to  paralyze  its  action  by  wasting  its  strength  in  efforts  to 
keep  the  peace  between  the  rival  and  warring  bodies.  In  these 
bickerings  and  dissensions  the  power  of  the  crown  decreased 
and  the  theoretically  autocratic  monarch  found  himself  imable 
to  enforce  his  commands.  Philip  IV  recognized  tins  fatal  weak- 
ness, but  his  efforts  to  overcome  the  evW  were  puerile  and 
inefficient.  October  15,  1633,  he  sent  to  the  Suprema,  and  pre- 
sumably to  the  other  councils,  a  decree  setting  forth  emphatically 
that  the  slackness  of  obedience  an<l  ilisregard  of  the  royal  com- 
mands had  been  the  cause  of  irreparable  damage  to  the  State 
and  must  be  checked  if  the  monarchy  were  to  be  preserved 
from  ruin.  It  was  his  duty,  under  God,  to  prevent  this;  he  had 
unavailingly  represented  it  repeatedly  to  his  councillors  and 
now  he  proposed  to  make  out  a  schedule  of  penalties,  to  be 
incurred  through  disobetlience,  scaled  according  to  the  gra\ity 
of  each  offence.  This  was  to  be  completed  within  twenty  days 
and  he  called  upon  the  Suprema  to  give  him  the  necessary  infor- 
mation that  should  enable  him  to  tabulate  the  matters  coming 
witlun  its  sphere  of  action. 

Tliis  grotesque  measure,  calling  upon  offenders  to  define  their 
offences  for  the  purpose  of  providing  condign  punishment,  was 
received  by  the  Suprema  with  a  cool  indifference  showing  how 
lightly  it  regarded  the  royal  indignation.  There  was  nothing, 
it  said  in  reply,  within  its  jurisdiction  which  imperilled  the 
monarchy,  for  its  function  was  to  jireserve  the  monarchy  by 
preserving  the  unity  of  religion.  As  for  obedience,  it  was  of 
the  highest  importance   that   the  royal   commands  should   be 


4 


4 


*  Archive  gin.  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon.  Legajo  528. — For  Bome  extracts  from 
tfaiB  paper  are  Appendix. 

Viirious  papers  on  Ijoth  sides  nf  these  questions  wiU  be  found  in  the  Sunanc** 
rcfaives,  Libro  62,  fol.  160.  312. 
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obeyed  and  the  laws  provided  punishments  for  all  disobedient 
vassals.  But  the  canon  and  imperial  laws  anil  those  of  Spain 
deprived  of  their  places  judges,  who  executed  royal  cC'dulns 
issued  against  justice  and  the  rights  of  parties,  for  it  was  assunitnl 
that  such  could  not  be  the  royal  intention  and  that  they  wore 
decreed  in  ignorance,  so  that  they  were  suspended  until  the 
prince,  better  informed,  should  provide  justice.  Therefore  when 
councillors  opposed  c^dulas  which  would  work  great  injury  to 
the  jurisdiction  and  immunities  of  the  Holy  Office,  it  was  only 
to  prevent  innovation  and  it  was  in  the  discharge  of  duty  tliat 
this  was  represented  to  the  king.  The  Suprenia  therefore  prayed 
him  that,  before  determining  matters  proposed  by  other  councils, 
they  should  be  submittc<l  to  it  as  heretofore  so  that,  after  hearing 
the  reasons  of  both  sides,  he  might  determine  according  to  his 
pleasure.'  Thus  with  scarcely  veiled  contempt  the  Suprema 
told  him  that  it  would  continue  to  do  as  it  had  done  and  the 
very  next  year,  as  we  have  seen,  it  boldly  informed  him  that 
none  of  his  commanils  respecting  the  Inquisition  wouhi  be  obeyed 
until  it  sliould  have  confirmed  them — conmiands,  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  in  no  ca.«e  affected  its  action  in  matters  of  faith,  for 
all  the  trouble  arose  from  its  encroachments  on  secular  affairs. 

The  characler  of  Philip  IV  ripened  and  strengthened  under 
adversity  and,  in  the  exigencies  of  the  struggle  with  Catalonia 
and  Portugal,  he  developed  some  traits  worthy  of  a  sovereign. 
Although  he  meekly  endured  the  insolence  of  the  Suprema 
in  16-16  and  labored  strenuously  with  the  C6rtes  of  Aragon  to 
prevent  the  reform  of  abuses,  he  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  insisted 
on  the  right  to  supervise  appointments.  He  doubtless  asserted 
his  authority  in  other  ways  for  the  Suprema  abated  its  preten- 
sions that  its  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  was  spiritual  and 
papal.  In  an  elaborate  consulta  of  March  12,  1668,  during  a 
long  and  dreary  contest,  in  which  the  tribunal  of  Majorca  was 
involved,  it  repeatedly  refers  to  its  enjoying  the  royal  jurisdic- 
tion from  the  king,  showing  that  it  had  abandoned  the  attempt 
to  render  itself  independent  of  the  royal  authority.* 

Under  the  imbecile  Carlos  II  and  his  incapable  ministers,  the 
domineering  arrogance  of  the  Inquisition  increased  and,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  it  successfully  eluded  a  concerted  movement, 


'  Arcbivo  de  Simancap,  Inquiaicion,  Libro  32,  fol.  66,  58. 
"  Ibidem,  Libro  25,  fol.  58, 


(See  Appendix.) 
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in  1696,  of  all  the  other  councils,  repre^sented  in  the  JunU 
Magna,  to  reduce  its  exuberance.  With  the  advent  of  the  House 
•of  Bourbon,  however,  it  was  forced  to  recognize  its  subordination 
to  the  royal  will  in  temporal  matters,  in  spite  of  the  temporary 
interference  of  Elisabeth  Farnese  in  favor  of  Inquisitor-general 
Oiudice.  We  have  already  seen  indications  of  this  and  shall 
^ee  more;  meanwhile  a  single  instance  i^ill  suffice  to  show  how 
imperiously  Philip  V,  under  the  guidance  of  Macanaz,  could 
impose  his  commands.  In  1712  there  was  an  echo  of  the  old 
■quarrel  over  the  so-called  suppressed  canonries  of  Antequera, 
Mt'daga  and  the  Canaries  (p.  342).  The  suit,  conmienced  in  1562, 
had  never  been  decided  and  had  long  been  suspended.  The 
trouble  of  1612  had  been  quieted  by  allowing  the  Inquisition 
to  enjoy  the  canonries,  not  as  a  right,  but  as  a  revocable  grant 
from  the  crown;  excesses  committed  by  the  inquisitors  in  col- 
lecting the  fruits  letl  to  the  resuniption  of  the  benefices  and 
then,  by  a  transaction  iu  1622,  they  were  restored  under  the 
same  con<.Utions.  Such  was  the  position  when  a  ^^olent  quarrel 
arose  in  the  Canaries  between  the  tribunal  and  the  chapter. 
The  former  f|ue.slioned  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts  rentlered 
to  it  and  demanded  the  account  books.  This  the  chapter  refused 
but  offered  to  place  the  books  in  the  accounting  room  of  the 
cathedral,  allowing  the  officials  of  the  tribunal  free  access  and 
permission  to  make  what  copies  they  desired.  There  was  also 
a  subsidiary  quarrel  over  the  clain^  that,  when  the  secretary  of 
the  tribunal  went  to  the  chapter,  he  should  be  entitled  to  prece- 
dence. With  their  customary  violence  the  inquisitors  publicly 
excommunicated  and  fined  the  dean  and  treasurer  of  the  chapter 
and  moreover  they  took  under  their  protection  the  Dominican 
Joseph  Guillen,  Prior  of  San  Pedro  Martir,  who  was  a  notary 
of  the  tribimal.  He  circulated  a  defamatory  libel  on  the  chapter 
which  laid  a  complaint  before  his  superior,  the  Provincial:  the 
latter  commenced  to  investigate,  when  the  tribunal  inhibited  him 
from  all  cognizance  of  the  matter.  Then  there  came  a  mandate 
from  the  Dominican  General  to  the  Pro\-incial,  relegating  Fray 
Guillen  to  a  convent  and  ordering  a  president  to  be  appointed 
for  San  Pedro  Martir,  whereupon  the  tribunal  required  the 
Provincial  to  surrender  this  mandate  and  all  papers  concerning 
the  affiur,  under  pain  of  excommunication  and  two  hundred 
ducats.  The  sub-prior  of  San  Pedro  Martir  was  forced  to  assem- 
ble the  brethren,  whom  the  inquisitors  ordered  to  disobey  the 
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commands  of  the  General  anil  not  to  acknowledge  the  president 
appointed  under  liis  instructions,  thus  violating  the  statutes 
of  the  great  Dominican  Order  and  the  principle  of  oherlience  on 
which  it  was  based.  They  further  excomnmmcatcd  the  Provincial 
in  the  most  solemn  manner;  they  took  by  force  Fray  Guillen 
from  the  convent  and  paraded  the  streets  in  his  company;  the 
whole  community  was  thrown  into  confusion  and  to  prevent 
recourse  to  the  home  autliorities  they  forbade,  under  heavy 
penalties,  the  departure  of  any  vessel  for  TeneriiTe,  through 
which  comniuniration  was  had  with  Spain.  In  all  this  there 
was  nothing  at  variance  with  the  custoniar}'  methods  of  asserting 
the  lawless  8uprema<;y  of  the  Inquisition  over  the  secular  and 
spiritual  authorities,  biit  Plulii)  V  ordered  Giudice,  September 
30,  1712,  to  put  an  end  to  these  excesses  and,  on  October  11th, 
the  Suprcma  reported  that  it  had  ordered  the  inquisitors  to 
desist.  If  it  dill  so,  they  paid  no  attention  to  its  commands. 
Then,  June  11,  1713,  he  addressed  a  peremptory  order  to  Giudice 
to  revoke  all  that  had  been  done  in  the  Canaries,  to  recall  the 
inqui^tors,  to  dismips  them  and  ^ve  them  no  other  appointments. 
The  Suprenia  replied,  July  18th,  enclosing  an  order  which  it 
proposed  despatching;  this  displeased  him  as  not  in  compliance 
with  his  commands  and  he  insisted  on  their  complete  fulfilment. 
Still  there  was  evasion  and  delay  and  when,  in  July,  1714,  the 
Canary  chapter  presented  to  the  tribtinal  royal  orders  requiring 
the  removal  of  the  excommunication?  and  the  remission  of  the 
fines,  the  inquisitors  not  only  refused  obedience  but  commenced 
proceedings  against  the  notaries  who  served  them.  The  Suprema 
professed  to  have  sent  orders  similar  to  those  of  the  king,  but  it 
eviiiently  had  been  pla}ing  a  double  game.  Philip  therefore, 
November  1,  1714,  addressed  the  inquisitor-general,  holtling 
the  Suprema  responsible  for  the  prolonged  contumacy  of  the 
inquisitors;  he  ordered  it  to  deliver  to  him  the  originals  of  all 
the  correspondence  on  the  subject  and  required  the  inquisitor- 
general  to  issue  an  order  for  the  immediate  departure  from  the 
islands  of  the  inquisitors  and  fiscal,  without  forcing  the  governor 
to  expel  them,  as  he  had  orders  to  do  so  in  case  of  disobedience. 
Moreover,  if  the  Suprema  should  not,  i^ithin  fifteen  days,  deliver 
all  the  docmnents,  so  that  the  king  could  regulate  matters 
directly  with  the  tribunal,  the  old  suspended  suit  would  be 
reopened  and  such  action  would  be  taken  as  might  be  found 
requisite.    This  was  a  tone  wholly  diflerent  from  that  to  wlvich 
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the  Inquisition  had  been  accustomed  under  the  Hapsburgs; 
the  evasions  and  delays  of  the  Suprema,  which  had  so  long  been 
successful,  proved  fruitless.  The  struggle  was  prolonged,  but 
the  royal  authority  prevailed  in  the  end,  although,  when  the 
inquisitors  reached  Spain,  in  the  summer  of  1715,  Giudice  had 
been  restored  to  office  and  Philip  weakly  permitted  them  to  be 
provided  for  in  other  tribunals  and  to  curse  fresh  communities 
with  their  lawless  audacity.* 

We  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  see  how,  imder  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  with  its  GalUcan  ideas  as  to  royal  prerogative,  the 
subordination  of  the  Inquisition  became  recognized,  while  its 
jmisdiction  was  curtailed  and  its  influence  was  diminished. 

'  Archjvo  de  Simancaa,  Inquisicion,  Legajo  1465,  fol.  2-8. — MSS.  of  Library 
of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yc,  20,  Tom.  17. 
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When  the  Inquisition,  as  we  have  seen,  arrogated  to  itself 
almost  an  equality  with  the  sovereign,  it  necessarily  assumed 
supremacy  over  all  other  bodies  in  the  State.  Spain  had  been 
won  to  the  theory,  assiduously  taught  by  the  medieval  Church, 
that  the  highest  duty  of  the  civil  power  was  the  maintenance 
of  the  faith  in  its  purity  and  the  extermination  of  heresy  and 
heretics.  The  institution  to  which  this  duty  was  confided  there- 
fore enjoyed  pre-eminence  over  all  other  departments  of  the 
State  and  the  latter  were  bound,  whenever  called  upon,  to  lend 
it  whatever  aid  was  necessary.  To  refuse  to  a^ssist  it,  to  criticise 
it,  or  even  to  fail  in  dcmonstrationH  of  due  respect  to  those  who 
performed  its  awful  functions,  were  thus  offences  to  be  punished 
at  its  pleasure. 

Allusinn  has  already  been  nia<ie  (p.  182)  to  the  oath  required 
of  officials  at  the  foumiing  of  the  Tnqui.-^ilion,  pledging  obedience 
and  a-ssistance,  whenever  an  inquisitor  came  to  a  place  to  set 
up  liis  Iriburml.  This  was  not  enough,  for  feudalism  still  disputed 
jurisdiction  with  the  crown,  and  the  inquisitor  was  directed  to 
summon  the  barons  before  him  and  make  them  take  not  only 
the  popular  oath  but  one  promising  to  allow  the  Inquisition 
free  course  in  their  lands,  failing  which  they  were  to  be  prose- 
cuted as  rebels.*  As  the  tribunals  became  fixed  in  their  several 
seats,  when  a  new  ini|uisitor  came  he  brought  royal  letters, 
addressed  to  all  officials,  from  the  viceroy  down,  commanding 
them,  under  penalty  of  five  thousand  florins,  to  lend  liirn  and 
his  subordinates  what  aid  was  nece.ssary  and  to  obey  his  mandates 
in  making  arrests  and  executing  liis  sentences,  and  this  was 
publLshed  in  a  formal  proclamation,  with  sound  of  trumpets, 
by  the  viceroy  or  other  royal  representative.'  This  was  not  an 
empty  formality.    When,  in  1516,  the  CorregidoT  of  Logrono,  the 


*  Instnicciones  de  1484,  {  21.     (Arpiello,  fol.  7.1 

*  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Libro  31,  fol.  193,  194. 
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Comendatlor  Barrientos,  a  knight  of  Santiago,  ventured  to  asser 
that  the  faitiiUars  werr  not  to  be  assisted  in  making  an  arrest, 
the  inquisitors  excommunicated  him  and  ordered  him  to  seek  the 
inquisitor-general  and  beg  for  pardon,  which  was  granted  only 
on  condition  of  his  appearance  in  a  public  auto  de  fe,  after  hear- 
ing mass  as  a  penitent,  on  his  knees  and  holding  a  candle,  after 
which  he  was  to  be  absolved  with  stripes  and  the  other  humilia- 
tions inflicted  on  penitents/  This  wa.s  not  merely  an  indignity  but 
a  lasting  mark  of  infamy,  extending  to  the  kindred  and  posterity^H 
As  though  this  were  not  suthcicnt,  at  a  somewhat  later  peiiot^^^ 
the  officials  of  all  cities  where  tribunals  were  established  were 
required  to  take  an  elaborate  oath  to  the  inquisitors,  in  which 
they  swore  to  compel  every  one  within  their  jurisdiction  to 
hold  the  Catholic  faith,  to  persecute  ail  heretics  and  their  ad- 
herents, to  seize  and  bring  them  before  the  Inquisition  and  to 
denounce  them,  to  commit  no  public  office  to  such  persons  nor 
to  any  who  were  prohibited  by  the  inquisitors,  nor  to  receive  j 
them  in  their  families;  to  guard  all  the  pre-eminences,  privileges, 
exemptions  and  immunities  of  the  inquisitors,  their  officials  and 
familiars;  to  execute  all  sentences  pronounced  by  the  inquisitors 
and  to  be  obedient  to  God,  to  the  Roman  Church  and  to  the 
in(iuisitors  and  their  successors.*  In  tliis,  the  clause  pled^ging 
observance  of  the  privileges  and  exemptions  of  the  officials  was 
highly  important  for,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  pri\'ileges 
claimed  by  the  Inquisition  were  the  source  of  perpetual  and 
irritating  quarrels  with  the  royal  anrl  local  magistrates.  It  was 
an  innovation  uf  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centurv,  for  Prince 
Philip,  in  a  letter  of  December  2, 1553,  to  the  tribunal  of  Valencia, 
says  that  he  hears  it  requires  the  royal  officials  to  swear  to  main- 
tain the  [irivileges,  usages  and  customs  of  the  Inquisition;  this  he 
says  is  a  novelty  and,  as  he  does  not  approve  of  innovations,  he 
asks  what  authority  it  has  for  such  requirement.  To  this  the 
answer  was  tliat  every  year,  when  the  municipal  officials  enter 
upon  their  duties,  they  come  and  take  such  an  oath  and  the  records 
8howe<l  that  this  had  been  ob.'^erved  for  a  hundred  years  without 
contradiction.    This  seems  to  have  silenced  his  objections  and 


'  LlorRnt«,  Hist.  crft.  Cap.  xxn,  Art.  3.  n.  11. 

'  Pablo  Garria,  Orden  de  Propwar,  fol.  7.^.— Thw  is  an  offirinl  manual 
pU«d  by  the  Anigonese  spcrptan-  of  the  Suprema.  Originally  issued  aSout 
it  was  reprinted  in  1592,  !607  and  lfi2S.    My  references  nn?  (o  the  last  edition.' 

A  9om(;what  different  formula  of  thia  oath  is  given  by  P^mmo,  p.  573. 
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the  formula  became  general.  The  Valencia  Concordia,  or  agree- 
ment of  1554,  simply  provides  that  the  secular  magistrates  shall 
take  the  accustomed  oath  and  what  that  was  is  doubtless  shown 
by  the  one  taken,  in  1626,  by  the  aimotaccn,  or  sealer  of  weights 
and  measures,  when  he  came  to  the  Inquisition  and  swore  on 
the  cross  and  the  gospels  to  observe  the  articles  customarily 
read  to  the  royal  officiaU  and  to  guard  the  privileges  of  the  Holy^ 
Office  and  defend  it  with  all  his  power/ 

Even  all  this  was  insufficient  to  emphasize  the  universal 
subordination.  At  all  autos  de  fe,  which  were  attended  by  the 
highest  in  the  land  as  well  as  by  the  lowest,  and  at  the  annual 
proclamation  of  the  Edict  of  Faith,  to  which  the  whole  population 
was  summoned,  a  notary  of  the  Inquisition  held  up  a  cross  and 
addressed  the  people:  "Raise  your  hands  and  let  each  one  say 
that  he  swears  by  God  and  Santa  Marfa  and  this  cross  and  the 
words  of  the  holy  gospels,  that  he  will  favor  and  defend  and  aid 
the  holy  Catholic  faith  and  the  holy  InquJatioQ;  its  ministers 
and  officials,  and  will  manifest  and  make  known  each  and  every 
heretic,  fautor,  defender  and  receiver  of  heretics  and  all  disturbers 
and  impetlers  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  that  he  will  not  favor,  or 
help,  or  conceal  them  but,  as  soon  as  he  knows  of  them,  he  will 
tienounce  them  to  the  inquisitors;  and  if  he  does  otherwise  that 
God  may  treat  him  as  those  who  knowingly  perjure  themselves: 
Let  every  one  say  Amenl"^  When  the  sovereign  was  present  at. 
an  auto  this  general  oath  did  not  suffice  and  he  took  a  special 
one.  Thus,  at  the  \alIadolid  auto  of  May  21,  1559,  the  Inquisi- 
tor-general Valdf'-s  administered  it  to  the  Regent  Juana  and  at 
that  qf  Madrid,  in  JG32,  Inquisitor-general  Zapata  went  to  the 
window  at  which  Philip  IV  was  seated,  with  a  missal  and  a  cross, 
on  which  the  king  swore  to  protect  and  defend  the  Catholic- 
faith  as  long  as  he  lived  and  to  aid  and  support  the  Inquisition 
— an  oath  which  was  then  duly  read  aloud  to  the  people."  Thus 
the  whole  nation  was  bound,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to 
be  obedient  to  the  Inqui.'sition  and  to  submit  to  what  it  might 
assert  to  be  its  privileges. 


'  Archive  de  .Simancaa,  Inquieicion,  Lihro  (K8.  fol.  5H.— JISS.  of  Bodleian 
Libr&ry,  Arch.  S,  130. — Archivo  hist.  CAcioim],  InquJsicion  de  Valencia,  Legajo 
1.  Lib.  11,  fol.  158. 

*  Orden  de  Pmceaar,  fol.  72. 

'  Archive  de  Simanras,  iDquisirion,  Libro  12,  fol,  29. — Bibl.  nacioDale  do- 
France,  fonds  franvais,  2881^  fol.  7 
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How  purely  ministerial  were  the  functions  of  the  public  offic-^ 
ials  in  all  that  related  to  the  Inquisition,  even  under  Pliilip  V, 
was  illustrated  when,  at  Barcelona,  in  an  auto  de  fe,  June  28, 
1715,  a  bigamist  named  Medrauo  was  sentenced  to  two  hundred 
lashes  to  be  indicted  on  the  30th.    On  the  29th  word  was  sent  to 
the  public  executioner  to  be  ready  to  administer  them,  but  the 
\'iceroy,  the  Marquis  of  Castel-Kodrigo,  forbade  the  executioner 
to  act  until  he  should  give  permission,  holding  that  no  public 
punishment  should  be  inflicted  until  he  should  be  officially  noti- 
fied of  the  sentence.    There  were  hasty  conferences  and  debat<s,^i 
lasting  to  nearly  midnight,  and  it  was  not  until  7  a.m.  of  the  30tb^| 
that  the  marquis  gave  way  and  the  sentence  was  executed,^^ 
The  tribunal  reported  the  affair  to  the  Suprema,  wluch  replieii 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  diplomatically  thanking  the  marquis 
and  rebuking  h\s  legal  adviser,  who  was  told  that  it  was  his  duty 
and  that  of  all  officials  to  be  obedient  to  the  Inquisition.' 

As  a  perpetual  reminder  of  this  suborcUnatlon,  there  appears 
to  have  been  kept  in  the  royal  chanclilery  the  formula  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  all  viceroys  and  captains-general.  This  recited 
the  invaluable  services  of  the  Inquisition  in  clearing  the  land  of 
infinite  heretics  and  preserving  it  from  the  convulsions  afflicting 
other  nations,  thus  rendering  its  efficiency  one  of  the  chief 
concerns  of  the  crown.  Therefore  the  king  charges  his  represen- 
tatives emphatically  to  honor  and  favor  all  inquisitors,  officials 
and  fainiUars,  pi\ing  them  all  the  necessary  aid  for  which  they 
may  ask  and  enforcing  the  observance  of  all  the  privilegp-s  and 
exemptions  conceded  to  thera  by  law,  concordias,  royal  c^dulas, 
use  and  custom  and  in  any  other  way,  so  that  the  Holy  Office 
may  have  the  full  liberty  and  authority  which  it  has  always 
enjoyed  and  which  the  king  desires  it  to  retain.  A  copy  of  this 
was  sent  to  all  the  viceroys  in  160.3  and,  as  I  have  chanced  to  find 
it  again  addressed,  in  1652,  to  the  Duke  of  Montalto,  then  Viceroy 
of  Valencia,  it  was  presumably  part  of  the  regular  instructions  fur- 
nisheil  to  all  who  were  appointed  to  these  responsible  positions.' 

In  the  interminable  conflicts  through  which  the  Inquisition" 
established  its  enjoyment  of  the  powers  thus  conferretl,   Lhe_ 

'  Archive  de  Simancas,  InqtiisIcioD,  Sala  39,  Leg.  4,  fol.  41. 

'  Fortocarrero,  op.  cU.,  \  1. — Solorzoni  de  Indlar.  Gubcro.,  Lib.  ni,  cap.  xxirJ 
n.  IS.^Archivo  hist.  nacJonai,  Inqiiisicion  de  Valenria,  Leg.  1,  Lib.  3.  fol. 
40-09. 


inquisitor  was  armed,  offensively  and  defensively,  in  a  manner 
to  give  hini  every  advantage.  He  could,  at  any  moment,  when 
involved  in  a  struggle  with  either  the  secular  or  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  disable  his  opponent  with  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication removable  only  by  the  Holy  Office  or  the  pope 
and,  if  this  did  not  suffice,  he  could  lay  an  interdict  or  even  a 
cessatio  a  divinis  on  cities,  until  the  people,  deprived  of  the 
sacraments,  would  compel  submission.  It  is  true  that,  in  1533, 
the  Suprema  ordered  that  much  discretion  should  be  exercised 
in  the  use  of  this  powerful  weapon,  on  account  of  the  indignation 
aroused  by  its  abuse,  but  we  shall  have  ample  opportunity  to 
see  how  recklessly  it  was  employed  habitually,  without  regard 
to  the  preliminary  safeguards  impose*!  by  the  canons.*  On  the 
other  hand,  the  intjuisitor  was  practically  immune.  His  antago- 
msts  were  mostly  secular  authorities  who  had  no  such  weapon 
in  their  armories  and,  when  bechanced  to  quarrel  with  appelate, 
he  usually  took  care  to  be  the  first  to  fulminate  an  exconununi- 
cation,  and  then  unconcernedly  disregarded  the  counter  censures 
as  uttered  by  one  disabled  from  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  for 
the  anathema  deprived  its  subject  of  all  oflicial  faculties.  It 
had  the  contingent  result,  moreover,  that  he  who  remained  under 
excommunication  for  a  year  could  be  prosecuted  for  suspicion  of 
heresy.' 

There  was  another  provision  which  rendered  it  even  more 
formidable  as  an  antagonist.  In  matters  of  faith  and  all  per- 
taining directly  or  intlirectly  thereto,  its  jurisdiction  was  ex- 
clusive. In  the  extensive  field  of  civil  and  criminal  business,  of 
which  it  obtained  cognizance  through  the  immunities  of  its 
officials  and,  in  the  frequent  quarrels  arising  from  questions 
•of  ceremony  and  precedence,  no  court,  whether  secular  or 
spiritual,  had  power  to  inhibit  any  action  which  it  might  see 
fit  to  take.  By  special  papal  favor,  however,  it  had  power  to 
inhibit  their  action  and  thus  to  cripple  them  on  the  spot.  This 
extraordinary  privilege,  with  power  to  subdelegate,  appears  to 
have  been  first  granted  in  the  commissions  issued,  in  1507,  to 
Ximenes  and  Enguera  as  inquisitors-general  respectively  of 
Castile  and  Aragon  and  was  repeated  in  those  of  Luis  Mercader 


^ 


»  Archive  de  Simannw,  Uhfo  939,  fol.  63.— Cf.  ConcU.  Trident.  Seas,  xxv,  De 
Ei>form.  cap.  3. —  Fermria,  Prompta  Bibliothecft,  9.  v.  Excom,  Art.  5,  D.  17. 
»  C.  Trident.  oW  »up. 
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antl  Pedro  Juan  Poul  in  1513.'  For  a  considerable  time  this] 
clause  disappears  from  the  commissions,  but,  towanis  the  close 
of  the  century,  it  again  finds  place,  in  a  more  detailed  and  abso- 
lute form  in  that  granted  to  Manrique  de  Lara,  after  which  it 
continued  in  those  of  his  successors  to  the  end.  It  confers  the 
power  of  inhibiting  all  judges,  even  of  arch i episcopal  dignity, 
under  pecuniary  penalties  and  censures  to  be  enforced  by  the' 
invocation  of  the  secular  arm  and  of  absolving  them  after  they 
shall  have  submitted  and  obeyed.'  This  proclaimed  to  the  world 
that  the  Inquisition  outranked  all  other  authorities  in  Church 
and  State  and  the  power  was  too  often  exercised  for  its  existeuca  I 
to  be  ignored  or  forgotten.  This  superiority  found  practical 
expression  in  the  rule  that,  in  the  innumerable  conflicts  of  juris- 
diction, all  secular  and  ecclesiastical  judges  must  answer  com- 
munications from  inquisitors  in  the  form  of  petition  and  not  by 
letter.  If  they  replied  to  commands  and  conmiinations  by  letter 
they  were  to  be  fined  and  proceedings  were  to  be  commenced 
against  them  ami  their  messengers,  and  they  were  required  to 
withdraw  and  erase  from  their  records  all  such  letters  which 
were  held  to  be  cUsrespectful  to  the  superiority  of  the  Holy 
Office.' 

It  was  an  inevitable  inference  from  this  that  there  was  no 
direct  appeal  from  whatever  a  tribunal  might  do  except  to  the 
Suprema,  which,  though  it  might  in  secret  chide  its  subordinates 
for  their  excesses,  customarily  upheld  them  before  the  world. 
The  sovereign,  it  is  true,  was  the  ultimate  judge  and,  in  occasional 
cases,  he  interposed  his  authority  with  more  or  less  effect;  but 
the  ordinary  process  was  through  a  coinpetencia,  a  cumbrous 


'  Bulario  de  la  Orden  ile  Santiago,  Libro  I  de  copiAS,  fol.  10.  13,  15. — "Et 
qulbuat-UDquc  judicibuB  ct  pursonis  quibus  tibt  iahitKndum  videbitur  etiazn  sut>  . 
censims  et  privatioDis  et  inhabilitntis  poonis  inhibeudi.'* 

'  Bulario  de  la  Orden  de  Santiago,  Libro  TV,  fol.  US,  137;  LIbro  V,  foT.  117. 
136,  138,  151,  199,  200,  251,  264,  296.— Archive  de  Sinmncjui,  Gracia  j- Justicia, 
Leg.  629. 

This  clause  probably  explains  a  peculiarity  in  the  issue  of  Manrique  de  Lara's- 
commission.  Mtf^T  the  dcatli  of  Quiroga,  Nov.  20,  1594,  Qement  VIII  issued  to 
Manrique,  Feb.  10,  ISSW,  a  commidsion  mihrogating  him  to  Quiroga,  with  the 
»me  power?,  for  six  montha  until  further  Iptirre  could  be  made  out.  Then, 
August  1,  1595,  the  full  elabonil«  commi$!tion  is  made  out,  containing  this  clauaa  I 
(Bulario,  loc.  cit.,  118, 110).  The  new  clause  must  have  evoked  prolonged  debate,^ 
requiring  fi\T  months  for  its  settlement. 

■  MSS.  of  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen,  21St),  p.  338. 
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procedure  tliroiigh  which,  as  we  phall  see,  the  Inquisition  couUl 
wrangle  for  years  and  virtually,  in  most  cases,  deny  all  practical 
relief  to  the  sufferers. 

Another  weapon  of  tremendous  efficacy  was  the  power  of 
arrest,  possesseii  at  will  by  inquisitors  during  the  greater  portion 
of  the  career  of  the  Inquisition.  Even  to  gratify  mere  vindict- 
iveness,  by  simply  asserting  that  there  was  a  matter  of  faith, 
the  inquisitor  could  throw  any  one  into  the  secret  prison.  The 
civil  magistrate  might  thus  abuse  his  authority  with  little 
damage  to  the  victim,  but  it  was  otherwise  with  the  Inquisition. 
In  the  insane  estimate  placed  on  limpieza  de  sangre,  or  purity 
of  blood,  the  career  of  a  man  and  of  his  descendants  was  fatally 
narrowed  by  such  a  stain  on  his  orthodoxy;  it  mattered  little 
what  was  the  outcome  of  the  case,  the  fact  of  imprisonment 
was  remembered  and  handed  down  through  generations  while 
the  fact  of  its  being  causeless  was  forgotten.  In  the  later  period, 
when  the  Suprema  supervised  every  act  of  the  tribunals,  the 
opportunities  for  this  were  greatly  restricted,  but  during  the 
more  active  times  the  ill-will  of  an  tnr|uisitor  could  at  any  nto- 
ment  inflict  this  most  serious  injurj-  and  the  power  was  often 
recklessly  abused  in  the  perpetual  conflicts  with  the  secular 
authorities.  The  ability  thus  to  destroy  at  a  word  the  pros- 
pects in  life  of  any  man  was  a  terrible  weapon  which  goes  far 
to  explain  the  awe  with  which  the  inquisitor  was  regarded  by 
the  community. 

That  the  inquisitor  should  assume  to  be  superior  to  all  other 
dignitaries  was  the  natural  resiilt  of  the  powers  thus  concen- 
trated in  him.  Pdramo  asserts  that  he  is  the  individual  of 
highest  authority  in  his  district,  as  he  represents  both  pope  and 
king;  and  the  Suprema,  in  a  consulta  addressed  to  Philip  V,  in 
1713,  boasted  that  its  jurisdiction  was  so  superior  that  there 
was  not  a  person  in  the  kingdom  exempt  from  it.'  The  haughty 
supremacy  which  it  affected  is  seen  in  instructions  issued  in 
1578  that  inquisitors,  when  the  tribimal  is  sitting,  are  not  to 
go  forth  to  receive  any  one,  save  the  king,  the  queen  or  a  royal 
prince  and  are  not,  in  an  official  capacity,  to  appear  in  recep- 
tions of  prelates  or  other  pubUc  as-semblies,  and  this  was  -virtually 
repeated  in  1645,  when  they  were  told  not  to  visit  the  viceroy 


>  TixwokO,  p.  537.~MSa  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  U&lle,  Yc,  Tom.  17. 
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or  the  archbishop  or  arccpt  ihrir  invitations,  for  such  demon- 
stratioiis  were  clue  only  to  the  person  of  the  king.'  Exception, 
however,  was  probably  taken  to  this  for  a  carta  acordada  of 
March  17,  1648,  lays  down  less  stringent  rules  and  specifies  for 
each  tribunal,  according  to  the  varying  customs  of  different 
places,  the  high  officials  whom  the  inquisitor  is  permitted 
visit  on  induction  into  office  and  on  occasions  of  condolence" 
or  congratulation.' 

In  the  social  hierarchy  the  viceroys  and  captains-gener 
stood  next  to  the  king  as  representing,  in  tlieir  respective" 
governments,  the  royal  person.  To  outrank  these  exalted  per- 
sonages was  not  beyond  inquisitorial  ambition.  In  1588  there 
was  great  scandal  in  Lima,  when  the  intiuisitors  claimed  pre- 
cetlence  over  the  Count  of  Villar,  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  and 
carried  their  point  by  excommunicating  him,  but  Philip  11,1 
in  a  c6dula  of  March  8,  I5S9,  took  them  severely  to  task  for  their 
arrogance  and  added  that  the  viceroy  was  equally  to  blame 
for  yielding,  as  he  represented  the  royal  power.  This  lesson 
was  ineffectual  and  some  years  later  another  method  was  tried 
of  asserting  superiority.  In  1596,  the  Captain-general  of  Aragon 
complained  to  the  king  that,  in  the  recent  auto  de  fe,  the  inquisi- 
tors  had  refused  to  give  him  the  title  of  Excellency.  To  tliis 
Philip  replied,  February  6,  1597,  that  it  was  unreasonable  for 
them  thus  to  affect  equality  with  his  personal  representative: 
they  must  either  concede  to  him  the  title  of  Excellency  or  them- 
selves be  treated  as  n/cs/ra  merced,  in  place  of  tnuy  ilustres 
or  sefiorin,  and  therefore  he  could  attend  the  next  auto.' 

This  asserted  superiority  of  the  Inquisition  was  very  galling 
to  the  bishops,  who  argued  that  the  Holy  Otiice  had  been  founded 
only  four  hundred  years  before,  as  an  aid  to  their  jurisdictioB 
and  they  resented  bitterly  the  efforts  of  the  resolute  upstarts^ 
to  claim  higher  privileges  and  precedence.    The  Inquisition,  how- 
ever, was  an  organized  whole,  with  sharp  and  unsparing  methods 


'  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Libro  939,  fol,  65;  Libro  941,  fol.  5; 
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of  enforcing  its  claims  and  protected  in  every  way  from  assault, 
wliilp  the  episcopate  was  a  scattered  and  unwieldy  body,  acting 
indi\ddually  and,  for  the  most  part,  powerless  to  defend  the 
officials,  through  whom  it  acted,  from  those  who  claimed  that 
everything  concerning  themselves  was  a  matter  of  faith  of  which 
they  had  exclusive  cognizance.  The  serious  conflicts  over  juris- 
diction will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter;  here  we  are 
coneerueil  merely  with  questions  of  eticiuette  and  ceremonial. 
Seen  through  the  perspective  of  the  centuries,  these  quarrels, 
which  were  conducted  with  frantic  eagerness,  seem  trivialities 
unworthy  of  record,  but  their  significance  was  momentous  to  tlie 
parties  concerned,  as  they  involved  superiority  and  infrriority. 
The  hundred  years'  quarrel  over  precedence  in  Rome,  between 
the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain,  which  was  not  settled 
until  1661  by  the  trimnph  of  France,  had  a  meaning  beyond 
a  mere  question  of  ceremony.  In  Spain  these  debates  ofleiv  filled 
the  land  with  confusion.  All  parties  were  tenacious  of  wliat  they 
conceived  to  be  their  rights  and  were  ready  to  explode  in  violence 
on  the  smallest  provocation.  The  enormous  mass  of  letters 
and  papers  concerning  the  seats  and  positions  of  the  inquisitors 
and  their  officials  at  all  public  functions — whether  seats  should 
be  chairs  or  benches  and  whether  they  were  to  have  canopies, 
or  cushions,  or  carpets,  shows  that  these  were  regarded  as  matters 
of  the  highest  moment,  giving  rise  to  envenomed  quarrels  with 
the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  dignitaries,  requiring  for  their 
settlement  the  interposition  of  the  royal  authority.  The  inquisi- 
tors were  constantly  arrogating  to  themselves  external  marks 
of  superiority  and  the  others  were  disputing  it  with  a  vehemence 
that  elevated  the  most  triWal  affairs  into  matters  of  national 
importance,  and  the  attention  of  the  king  and  the  highest  minis- 
ters was  diverted  from  affairs  of  state  to  pacify  obscure  quarrels 
in  every  corner  of  the  land. 

It  would  be  futile  to  enter  into  the  details  of  these  multi- 
tuflinous  squabbles,  but  one  or  two  subjects  in  dispute  may  be 
mentioned  to  illustrate  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  Inquisition 
pushed  its  claims  to  superiority.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  it  demanded  that,  when  there  was  an  epis- 
copal letter  or  mandate  to  he  publi.shed  in  the  churches  and  also 
an  edict  or  letter  of  the  Inquisition,  the  latter  should  have 
precedence  in  the  reading.  This  was  naturally  regarded  as  an 
effort  to  show  that  the  inquisitorial  jurisdiction  was  superior  to 
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the  episcopal  and  it  led  to  frecjueut  scandals.  In  1645,  at  Valen- 
cia, on  Passion  Sunday,  a  secretary  of  the  tribunal  endeavored 
to  read  letters  of  the  inquisitors  before  one  of  the  archbishop's, 
but,  by  the  latter's  order,  the  priest  refused  to  give  way,  where- 
upon the  inquisitors  arre-sted  him;  the  matter  was  carrie<l  up  to 
to  the  king,  who  ordered  the  priest  to  be  discharged  in  such  wise 
that  there  should  be  no  record  of  his  prosecution  and  that  liis 
good  fame  should  be  restored.  Soon  after  this,  in  Saragossa, 
on  a  feast-day  in  the  cathedral,  a  priest  commenced  to  read  an 
archicpiscopal  letter,  but  before  he  had  finished  more  than  a 
few  lines,  a  secretary  of  the  Inquisition  mounted  the  other  i>ulpit 
and  began  reading  a  letter  of  the  Inquisition;  the  priest  was  so 
disturbed  that  he  stopped,  whereupon  the  archbishop.  Juan 
Ccbrian,  ordered  his  arrest,  but  he  pleaded  his  surprise  and 
confusion  and  the  archbishop  relented.  In  1649  a  nioro  deter- 
mined effort  was  nia<ie  by  the  Saragossa  tribunal.  August  15th 
the  parish  priest  of  the  cathedral  read  certain  archiepiscopal 
letters  at  the  accustomed  time  and  was  followed  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Inquisition  with  others  of  the  inriuisitors.  Two  days 
later  the  priest  was  summoned  before  the  tribunal  and  was  made 
to  swear  secrecy  as  to  orders  given  to  hitn.  The  result  showed 
what  were  his  instructions,  for  the  next  Sunday,  having  archi- 
episcopal letters  to  read,  he  waited  until  t}ie  secretary  read  those 
of  the  inquisitors.  Some  days  later  similar  secret  orders  were 
given  to  the  priest  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Pilar  and  when,  on 
October  11th,  he  commenced  reading  an  archiepiscopal  letter, 
au  officer  of  the  Inquisition  seized  him  by  the  arm  and  forced 
him  t<j  read  first  those  of  the  tribunal.  Archbishop  Cebrian 
addressed  memorials  to  the  king,  September  7th  anti  21st  and 
October  12th  asking  his  protection  to  preserve  the  archiepiscopal 
jurisdiction;  the  Council  of  Aragon  presented  a  consulta  sup- 
portiQg  him,  on  which  the  wearied  monarch  made  an  endorse- 
ment, deploring  the  eWl  results  of  such  conflict.s  and  telling  the 
Council  to  write  to  the  archbishop  not  to  proceed  to  extremities 
but  to  seek  some  adjustment  similar  to  tliat  by  which,  a  short 
time  before.  Cardinal  Moscoso  in  Toledo  had  caused  an  inquisi- 
torial letter  to  be  read  on  a  different  day,  to  which  the  tribunal 
must  be  made  to  conform.' 
The  persistence  with  which  the  Inquisition  maintained  any 
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claim  once  advanced  is  iUustrated  by  Us  en<lpavnr  to  introduce 
a  change  in  the  ritual  of  the  maaa  favorablt*  to  its  assumption 
of  superiority.  It  was  the  custom  that  the  celebrant  should 
make  a  bow  to  the  l>ishop,  if  present,  and  in  his  absence,  to  the 
Kucharist.  In  1035,  at  ValladoUd,  the  inquisitors  required  that 
when  the  EiUot  of  Faith  was  read  the  bow  should  be  made  to 
them  and,  on  the  refusal  of  the  officiating  canon,  they  arrested 
him  and  the  dean  who  upheld  him  and  held  them  under  heavy 
bail.  This  aroused  the  whole  city  and  brought  a  rebuke  from 
the  king,  who  ordered  them  to  discharge  the  bail  and  not  to 
abuse  their  jurisdiction.  Unabashed  by  tiiis  the  effort  was  made 
again  at  Compostella,  in  1639,  and  duly  resisted;  the  king  was 
again  obliged  to  examine  the  question  and,  after  consultation 
with  learned  men,  decided  that  the  chapter  was  in  the  right  and 
that  the  inquisitors  had  the  alternative  of  absenting  themselves 
from  the  reading.  Two  rebuffs  such  as  this  should  have  sufficed 
but,  in  1643,  after  careful  preparation,  anothtT  attempt  was 
made  at  C6rdova,  which  produced  a  fearful  scandal.  Neither 
side  would  yield;  the  8er^^ces  were  interrupted;  the  inqui-sitors 
endeavored  to  excommunicate  the  canons,  but  the  latter  raised 
such  a  din  with  howls  and  cries,  the  thunder  of  the  organ,  the 
clangor  of  bells  and  breaking  up  the  seats  in  the  choir,  that  the 
fulmination  could  not  be  heard.  Even  the  inquisitors  shrank 
from  the  storm  and  left  the  church  amid  hisses,  with  their  caps 
pulled  down  to  their  eyes,  but  they  lost  no  time  in  commencing 
a  prosecution  of  the  canons,  who  appealed  to  the  king,  in  a  por- 
tentous document  covering  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  folio  pages. 
Philip  and  his  advisers  at  the  moment  had  ample  occupation, 
what  with  the  dismissal  of  Olivares,  the  evil  tidings  from  Hocroy 
and  the  rebellions  in  Catalonia  and  Portugal,  but  they  had  to 
turn  aside  to  settle  this  portentous  quarrel.  A  royal  letter  of 
June  16,  1643,  ordered  the  inquisitors  to  restore  to  the  canons 
certain  properties  which  they  had  seized  and  to  remove  the 
excommunications,  while  reference  to  similar  decisions  at  Coni- 
po.stella,  Granada  and  Cartagena  shows  how  obstinate  and 
repeated  had  been  the  effort  of  the  Holy  Office.  Notwithstanding 
this  the  tribunal  of  Cordova  refused  obedience  to  the  roysX 
mandate  and  a  second  letter,  of  LSeptend)pr  28th  from  Saragossa, 
where  Philip  was  directing  the  campaign  against  Catalonia,  was 
reqiured.  This  was  couched  in  peremptory  terms;  the  excom- 
munications must  be  removed  and,  for  the  future,  the  Roman 
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ceremonial  must  be  observed,  prescribing  that  in  the  absence 
the  bishop,  the  reverence  must  be  ina(Je  to  the  sacrament.' 

While  thus  steadily  endfiavoriug  to  encroach  on  the  righ 
of  others,  the  Iiuiuisition  was  supersensitive  as  to  anythi 
that  might  be  reckoiieil  as  an  attempt  by  other  bodies  to  asse 
BViperiority,  and  it  vlncUcatcd  what  it  held  to  be  its  rights  w*ith 
customary  violence.  When  the  funeral  solemnities  of  Queen  Ana 
of  Austria  were  celebrated  in  Seville,  iii  1580,  a  bitter  tjuarrel 
about  preceilence  in  seats  arose  between  the  tribunal,  the  royal 
Audienciaor  high  court  and  the  city  authorities,  when  the  fonner 
arbitrarily  suspended  the  obsequies  until  consultation  could  be 
had  with  Phihp  II,  then  in  Lisbon,  engage<l  in  the  absorption 
of  Portugal.  He  regulateil  the  position  which  each  of  the  con- 
tending parties  should  occupy  and  the  postponed  honors  were 
duly  rendere<i  Matters  remained  quiescent  until  a  similar 
function  became  necessary,  after  the  death  of  Philip  in  169S. 
The  city  spent  weeks  in  costly  preparations  and  the  catafalque 
erected  in  the  cathedral  was  regarded  as  worthy  of  that  magnifi- 
cent building.  November  29th  was  fixed  for  the  ceremonies;^J 
on  the  vigil,  the  regent,  or  president  judge  of  the  AudJencia^^H 
sent  a  chair  from  his  house  to  the  place  assigned  to  him,  but  the 
chapter  protested  so  vigorously  against  the  innovation  that  he 
was  obliged  to  remove  it.  The  following  morning,  when  the 
various  botUea  entered  the  church  at  half-past  nine,  the  benches 
assigned  to  the  judges  and  their  wives  were  seen  to  l>e  draped 
in  mourning.  This  was  at  once  regarded  as  an  effort  on  their 
part  to  establish  pre-eminence  and  excited  great  indignation. 
The  services  commenced  and  during  the  mass  the  inquisitors  sent 
word  to  the  cabildo,  or  city  magistracy,  that  it  should  order  the 
mourning  removed.  After  some  demur,  the  cabildo  sent  its 
procurador  mayor,  Pedro  de  Escobar,  with  a  notary  and  some 
alguaziles  to  the  Audiencia,  bearing  a  message  to  the  effect  that 
if  the  drapery  were  not  removed,  the  inquisitors  and  the  church 
authorities  were  agreed  that  the  ceremonies  should  be  suspended. 
He  was  told  not  to  approach  and  on  persisting  he  and  his  followei 
were  arre.sted  and  thrown  into  the  public  gaol.  The  inquisitors 
then  sent  their  secretary  with  a  message,  but  he  too  was  kept  at 
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distance,  when  he  mounted  the  steps  of  the  catafalque  and  cried 
out  tliat  the  tribunal  excomnmiiicated  the  three  judges,  Vallejo, 
Lorenzana  and  Guerra,  if  they  did  not  depart.  A  second  tinte 
he  came  wth  a  message,  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  deliver, 
and  again  he  mounted  the  steps  to  declare  all  the  judges  excom- 
munieated  and  that  they  must  leave  the  church  in  order  that 
the  services  might  proceed,  for  the  presence  of  excommunicates 
was  a  bar  to  all  public  worship.  This  was  repeated  again  by  the 
fiscal,  when  the  Audiencia  drew  up  a  paper  declaring  the  acts  of 
the  tribunal  to  be  null  and  void  and  ordering  it  to  remove  the 
censure  under  pain  of  forfeiting  citizenship  and  temporalities, 
but  the  scrivener  sent  to  serve  it  was  refused  a  hearing  and 
on  his  persisting  was  threatened  with  the  pillory.  The  alcalde 
of  the  city  endeavored  to  calm  the  inquisitors,  but  Inquisitor 
Zapata  replied  furiously  that  if  St.  Paul  came  from  heaven  and 
ordered  them  to  do  otherwise  they  would  refuse  if  it  cost  them 
their  souls. 

Meanwhile  there  were  similar  trouble  and  complications  among 
the  church  authorities.  The  vicar-general;  Pedro  Ranifrez  de 
Leon,  ortlercd  the  Ber^'ices  resumed,  under  pain,  for  the  dean 
and  officiating  priest,  of  excommunication  and  of  a  thousand 
ducats;  the  pret-entor  and  canons  appealed  to  the  pope,  but  the 
vicar-general  published  thorn  in  the  choir  as  excommunicates. 
The  celebrant.  Dr.  Negron,  was  sought  for,  but  he  had  prudently 
disapjipared  in  the  confusion  and  could  not  be  found.  It  was 
now  half-past  twelve  and  the  canons  sent  word  to  the  Audiencia 
that  they  were  going  and  it  could  go.  To  leave  the  church, 
however,  would  seem  like  an  admission  by  the  judges  that  they 
were  excomniunieate  and  they  grimly  kept  their  seats.  The 
cabildo  of  the  city  and  the  tribunal  were  not  to  be  outdone  and 
the  three  hostile  groups  sat  glaring  at  each  other  until  four 
o'clock,  when  the  absurdity  of  the  situation  grew  too  strong 
and  they  silently  departed.  Meanwhile  the  candles  had  been 
burning  until  five  hundred  ducats'  worth  of  wax  was  uselessly 
consumed. 

So  complicated  a  quarrel  could  of  course  only  be  straightened 
out  by  the  king  to  whom  all  parties  promptly  appealed.  The 
judges  proved  that  they  had  not  draped  their  benches  as  a  sign 
of  pre-eminence  but  had  proposed  that  the  same  be  done  by  the 
cabildo  and  the  tribunal.  As  far  as  regards  the  latter,  the  royal 
decision  was  manifested  in  two  cedulas  of  December  22d.    One 
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of  these  told  the  inquisitors  that  they  had  exceeded  their 
jurisdiction  in  excoraniunicating  the  judges,  whom  they  were  to 
absolve  ad  cautelam  and  they  »]so  liad  to  pay  for  the  wasted 
wax.  The  other  ominously  ordered  tlie  inquisitors  Bianco  and 
Zapata  to  appear  at  the  eourt  within  fifteen  days  and  not  to 
depart  without  licence.  At  the  same  time,  on  December  21st  the 
suspended  obsequies  were  duly  celebrated.* 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  case-s  that  the  only  appeal  from 
inquisitorial  aggression  lay  to  the  king  and  that,  even  when  the 
inquisitors  were  wholly  in  the  wrong  and  the  royal  decision  was 
against  them,  no  steps  were  taken  to  keep  them  within  boumU 
for  the  future.  The  altered  position  of  the  Holy  Office  under 
the  Bourbons  was  therefore  significantly  indicated  by  a  decision 
of  Fernando  VI  in  1747.  At  the  celebration  in  Granada,  on  Sep- 
tember 11th,  of  his  accession,  the  chancillerfa,  or  great  high 
court  of  New  Ca.stile,  observed  that  the  archbishop  occupied  a 
chair  covered  ;vith  taffety,  outride  of  his  window  overlooking 
the  plaza,  and  that  the  inquisitors  had  cushions  on  their  window- 
sills.  It  sent  messengers  to  request  the  removal  of  these  symbols 
of  pre-eminence  and,  on  receiving  a  refusal  in  terms  of  scant 
respect,  it  stoppwl  the  second  bull-fight  and  put  an  end  to  the 
ceremonies.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  king,  when  the 
Suprcma,  in  a  memorial  of  solenm  earnestness,  argued  that  the 
Inquisition  had  for  centuries  been  in  the  uncontested  enjoy- 
ment of  the  privilege  of  which  it  was  now  .sought  to  be  deprived. 
It  was  the  highest  tribunal,  not  only  in  Spain  but  in  the  world, 
as  it  had  charge  of  the  true  reli^on,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
all  kingdoms  and  republics.  The  time  had  passed  for  this  swell- 
ing self-assertion.  Full  discussio!i  was  devoted  to  the  momen- 
tous question  and,  on  October  3d,  Fernando  issued  a  decree 
which  proclaimed  to  Spain  that  the  Holy  Office  was  no  longer 
what  it  had  been.  This  was  to  the  effect  that,  as  the  chancil- 
lerfa represented  the  royal  jurisdiction,  and  thus  indirectly  the 
king  himself,  it  was  entitled  to  pre-eminence  in  all  such  celebra- 
tions and  in  those  of  the  royal  chapel;  it  was  justified  in  its 
action  and  thereafter  no  such  signs  of  dignity  as  canopies,  cushions, 
ceremonial  chairs  and  the  like  should  be  used  in  its  prejtence.  In 
case  of  attempts  to  do  so,  one  of  the  alcaldes  del  crimen  with 
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his   officers  should    remove    them   and    punish    any  workmen 
engagc^l  in  setting  them  up.^ 

The  Inquisition  and  its  members  were  protected  in  every 
way  from  subjection  to  local  laws  and  regulations.  An  edict  of 
Charles  V,  in  1523,  forbade  all  municipalities  or  other  bodies 
from  adopting  statutes  which  should  in  any  way  curtail  tlieir 
privileges  or  be  adverse  to  them  aiul,  if  any  such  shoul*!  be 
attempted  he  declared  them  in  advance  to  be  null  and  void.* 
This,  in  fact,  was  only  expressing  and  enforcing  the  canon  laws 
enacted  in  the  frenzied  efforts  to  suppress  heresy  in  the  thirteenth 
century  and  still  in  vigor.  A  constitution  of  Urban  IV  (12G1-3) 
declares  invalid  the  laws  of  any  state  or  city  which  impede, 
directly  or  indirectly^  the  fmiclions  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
bishop  or  inquisitor  is  empowered  to  summon  the  ruler  or  magis- 
trates to  exiiibit  such  statutes  and  compel  him  by  censures  to 
revoke  or  mo<lify  them.*  While  this  was  designed  to  jirevent 
the  crippling  of  the  Inquisition  by  hostile  legislation,  it  inferred 
a  superiority  to  law  and  was  construed  in  the  most  liberal  way, 
as  was  seen  in  a  struggle  in  Valencia  which  lasted  for  nearly  two 
centuries.  A  police  regulation  for  the  improvement  of  the 
market-place  ordered  the  removal  of  all  stands  for  the  display  of 
goods  under  the  arcades  of  the  houses.  One  house  belonged  to 
the  tribunal;  its  tenant  was  the  worst  offender,  and  he  obsti- 
nately kept  his  stand  and  appealed  to  the  tribunal  for  protection 
against  the  law.  This  protection  was  accorded  with  such  ^ngor 
in  1603,  that  the  saintly  Archbisliop,  Juan  de  Ribera,  who  was 
also  captain-general,  vainly  entJcavored  to  secure  obedience  to 
'  the  law.  Until  the  close  of  the  cigliteenth  century  the  tribunal 
thus  successfully  defied  the  Real  Junta  de  Policia,  consisting 
of  the  captain-general,  the  regentc  and  other  high  officials.  At 
length,  in  1783,  Carlos  III  issued  a  royal  declaration  that  no  one 
should  be  exempt  from  obedience  to  orders  of  police  and  good 
government  and  that  all  such  cases  should  be  adjudicated  by 
the  ordinary  courts  without  admitting  the  competencias  with 
which  the  Holy  Office  habitually  sought  to  tire  out  those  who 
ventured  to  withstand  its  aggressiveness.  Under  this,  in  1791, 
■the  nuisance  in  Valencia  was  abatetl,  when  the  tribunal  apolo- 


*  Archivo  de  Simancaa,  ItiquislctOD,  Leg.  1465^  fol.  40. — Archivo  de  AlcaU, 
[  Hacienda,  l/cg.  544',  Libro  8. 

'  Portocarrero,  op.  cit.,  {  57.  ■  Cap.  9  in  Sexto^  Lib.  v.  Tit.  ji. 
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gized  to  the  Suprema  for  yieUling  and  excused  itseif  in  virtui 
of  the  royal  declaration  of  1783.  It  had  held  out  as  long  as  it 
could,  but  times  had  changed  and  even  the  Inquisition  was  forced 
to  respect  the  law.'  Madrid  had  been  earlier  relieved  from  such 
annoyance,  for  a  royal  c^dula  of  1746,  regulating  the  police 
system  of  the  capital,  has  a  clause  evidently  directed  at  the 
Infjuisition  for  it  declares  that  no  exemption,  even  the  most 
privileged,  shall  avail  in  matters  concerning  the  police,  the 
adornment  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  city.' 

The  lawlessness  thus  fostered  degenerated  into  an  arbitrary  dis- 
regard of  the  rights  of  others,  leading  to  a  petty  tyranny  some- 
times exercised  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  capricious  manner. 
Inquisitor  Santos  of  Saragossa  was  very  friendly  with  the  Licen- 
ciado  Pedro  de  Sola,  a  beneficed  priest  of  the  cathedral,  and 
Juan  Sebastian,  who  were  goo^l  musicians  and  who  gathered  some 
musical  friends  to  sing  complins  with  them  on  Holy  Saturday  at 
Santa  Engracia,  where  the  inquisitors  spent  Holy  Week  in 
retreat.  Santos  used  to  send  his  coach  for  them  and  entertain 
them  handsomely,  but  when,  in  1624,  he  became  Bishop  of 
Solsona,  although  the  anging  continued,  the  coach  and  enter- 
tainment ceased  and  the  musicians  went  unwillingly.  Finally^ 
in  1637,  some  of  them  stopped  going;  the  inquisitors  sent  for 
them  and  scolded  them  which  made  them  all  indignant.  Then, 
in  1638,  the  secretary  Heredia  was  sent  to  order  them  to  go  and 
when  tlie  chapel-master  excused  them,  with  an  intimation  that 
they  ought  to  be  paid,  Heredia  told  them  the  tribunal  honored 
them  sufficiently  in  calling  for  them.  Tliey  did  not  go  and, 
when  Easter  was  over,  two  of  them,  beueficeti  priests,  were 
summoned  and,  after  being  kept  waiting  for  three  hours,  were 
imprisoned  in  a  filthy  little  house  occupied  by  soldiers  and  were 
left  for  twelve  hours  without  bedding,  food  or  drink.  The  next 
day  they  managed  to  communicate  with  the  chapter,  but  it 
was  afraid  to  interfere  and,  after  six  days  of  this  confinement, 
the>  were  brought  before  the  tribunal  and  informed  that  they 
had  the  city  for  a  prison,  under  pain  of  a  hundred  ducats,  and 
were  made  to  swear  to  present  themselves  whenever  summoned. 
As  they  went  out  they  saw  two  more  brought  in — the  chapel- 
master  and  a  priest.     At  last  the  chapter  plucked  up  courage 

*  Archtvo  hist,  nscioniil,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia.  Leg.  4,  n.  3,  fol.  25.— Archivo 
de  Simoncafl,  laquisicioii,  Libro  688,  foL  280. 
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to  address  a  memorial  to  the  king  through  the  Council  of  Aragon, 
which  added  the  suggestion  that  he  should  order  the  inquisitor- 
H  general  to  see  to  the  release  of  the  musicians  and  the  prevention 
of  auch  extortion.  May  lUh  Thilip  referred  this  to  the  Suprenia 
which,  after  a  month's  delay,  replied,  June  14th,  that,  desiring 
to  avoid  controversy  with  the  church  of  Saragossa,  it  had  ordered 
the  tribunal  to  j)ay  the  musicians  in  future,  to  release  any  that 
were  in  prison  ami  to  return  whatever  fines  had  been  imposed.^ 
When  petty  tyranny  such  as  this  could  be  practised,  especially 
on  the  privileged  class  of  priests,  we  can  appreciate  the  terrorism 
surrounding  the  tribunals. 

Another  distinction  contributed  to  the  supereminence  clwmed 
by  the  Inquisition— the  inviolability  which  shielded  all  who 
were  in  its  service.  From  an  early  period  the  Church  had  sought 
to  protect  its  members,  whose  profession  was  assumed  to  debar 
them  from  the  use  of  arms,  by  investing  them  with  a  sanctity 
which  should  assure  their  safety  in  an  age  of  violence.  Through- 
out the  middle  ages  no  canon  was  more  frequently  invoked  than 
Si  quis  sundeyite  diabolo,  whicli  proviilod  that  whoever  struck  a 

■  cleric  or  monk  incurred  an  anatliema  removable  only  by  personal 
ap]>earance  before  the  pope  and  accepting  his  sentence.'  More 
than  this  was  asked  for  by  the  Inquisition,  for  the  greater  portion 
of  its  officials  were  laymen.  They  were  no  more  exposed  to 
injury  or  insult  than  those  of  the  secular  courts,  but  it  was 
assumed  that  there  was  a  peculiar  hatred  felt  for  them  and  that 
their  functions  in  defending  the  faith  entitled  them  to  special 
security.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  Inquisition  obtained 
jurisdiction  in  all  matters  connected  with  it.s  officials,  but  tliis, 
while  enabling  it  to  give  them  special  protection,  had  the  limita- 

Ition  that  judgements  of  hloo<:  "."ondered  eccle.siastics  pronouncing 
them  "irregular."  In  cases  of  heresy  this  had  long  been  evaded 
by  a  hypocritical  plea  for  mercy,  when  delivering  convicts  to 
the  secular  arm  for  execution,  but  it  was  felt  that  some  special 
faculties  were  requisite  in  dealing  with  cases  of  mere  assault  or 

■  homicide  and  a  mohi  proprio  was  procured  from  Leo  X,  January 
28,  1515,  empowering  inqiusitors  to  arrest  any  one,  even  of  the 
highest  rank,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  who  strikes,  beats,  mutilates 

^r  *  Arcliivo  gfn.  dc  U  C.  de  .\ragon,  Leg.  528,  n.  23. — Arctuvo  do  Stmoncas, 
InquiacioQ,  Libro  21,  fol.  1-10, 

Gratiani  Decrcti  P.  II,  Caus.  xvii,  Q,  iv,  o.  29. 
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or  kills  any  minister  or  official  of  the  Inquisition  and  to  deliver 
him  to  the  secular  arm  for  punishment,  without  incurring  irregu- 
larity, even  if  it  results  in  effusion  of  blood.*  The  Holy  Office 
thus  held  in  its  own  hands  the  protection  of  all  who  served  it. 

This  was  rendered  still  more  efficient  by  subsequent  papal 
action.  Irritated  at  some  resistance  offered  to  the  Roman 
Inquisition,  Pius  V  published,  April  1,  1569,  the  feroeious  bull 
Si  de  proiegendis,  under  which  any  one,  of  whatever  rank,  who 
should  threaten,  strike  or  kill  an  officer  or  a  witness,  who  should 
help  a  prisoner  to  escape  or  make  way  with  any  document,  or 
should  lend  aid  or  counsel  to  such  act,  was  to  be  delivered  to  the 
secular  judge  for  punishment  as  a  heretic — that  is  to  say,  for 
burning — including  confiscation  and  the  infamy  of  his  children.' 
Although  this  was  intended  for  Italy,  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
speedily  assumed  the  benefit  of  it;  it  was  sent  out  Oct-ober  IGth 
and  it  waa  annually  published  in  the  vernacular  on  Holy  Thurs- 
day." 

Thus  all  concerned  in  the  business  of  the  Holy  Office  were 
hedged  around  with  an  inviolability  accorded  to  no  other  class 
of  the  community.  The  inquisitors  themselves  were  additionally 
protected  against  responsibility  for  their  own  malfeasance  by 
the  received  theory  that  scandal  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
crime — that  there  was  inherent  in  their  office  such  importance 
to  religion  that  anything  was  better  than  what  might  bring  that 
office  into  contempt.  Franci.sco  Pena,  in  treating  of  this,  quotes 
the  warning  of  Aquinas  as  to  cardinals  and  applies  it  to  the 


*  Btilario  (]f  In  Orden  de  Santiago,  Libra  I  de  mpias,  fol.  139. — Arcbivo  de 
AIcaU,  Hacienda,  Lcgajc  10-19. 

For  sonic  reason  a  similar  brief  wm  obtaiued  from  Paul  V,  November  29,  IQOG. 
— Archivo  de  Alcali,  loc.  eit. 

'  Bullar.   Roman.  H,  198. 

This  was  by  no  means  allnwod  to  be  a  dead  letter  in  Italy.  In  1.590  we 
to  hear  of  the  Inquisitor  of  Cremona  relaxinK  to  the  sc<;iilur  anii  three  ofTi 
under  the  bull.  In  eomc  cases  however  of  wounding  or  thrcatL>mng  witnesses^ 
the  galleys  wore  substituted  for  capital  punisliment.  There  waa,  moreover,  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  in  the  Knman  ItKjuisition  ofTering  a  marked  contrast  to  that 
of  Spain.  Wbcn,  in  16v^5.  at  Maccrata,  some  laymen  were  arrested  for  wounding 
certain  officiiJs  of  the  tribunal  and  a  question  arose  as  to  jurisdiction,  the  Con- 
gregation ordered  the  civil  governor  to  try  the  cases  as  ita  delegate  and  not  to 
apply  the  bull  Si  de  protegendis,  as  the  wounding  had  not  arisen  out  of  hostility 
to  the  Holy  Office.— Decreta  Sacr.  Congr.  S«  Officii,  pp.  34.  202  (R.  Archivio 
di  Stalo  in  Ronin.  Fnndn  fttmerale,  Congr.  del  S.  OflUin,  Vol.  3). 

'  Arcliivo  de  Simanc-aa,  Inquiaidon,  Libro  939,  fol.  144. 
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punishment  of  inquisitors;  if  scandal  has  arisen,  they  may  be 
punished;  otherwise  the  danger  to  the  reputation  of  the  Holy 
Office  is  greater  than  that  of  impunity  to  the  offender/  The 
tenderness,  in  fact,  with  wliich  they  were  treated,  even  when 
scandal  had  arisen,  was  a  scandal  in  itself.  Thus,  when  the 
reiterated  complaints  of  Barcelona  caused  a  visitation  to  be  made 
there,  in  1567,  by  de  Soto  Salazar,  and  liis  report  confirmed 
the  accusations,  showing  the  three  in(|uisitors  to  be  corrupt, 
extortionate  and  unjust,  the  only  penalty  imposed,  in  1568,  was 
merely  suspension  for  three  years  from  al!  office  in  the  Inquisi- 
tion. Even  this  was  not  enforce*!,  at  least  with  regard  to  one  of 
them,  Dr.  Zurita,  for  we  chance  to  meet  him  as  inquisitor  of 
Saragossa  in  1570.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  reformed,  for  his 
transfer  thence  to  Sardinia,  the  least  desirable  of  the  tribunals, 
can  ordy  have  been  in  consequence  of  persistent  misconduct.' 
The  tribunals  naturally  showed  the  same  mercy  to  their  sub- 
ordinates, whose  sole  judges  they  were,  and  this  retention  in 
office  of  those  whom  unfitness  was  proved  was  not  the  least  of 
the  burdens  with  which  the  Inquisition  afflicted  Spain. 

"VSTiat  rendered  this  in^iolabihty  more  aggravating  was  that 
it  extended  to  the  servants  and  slaves  of  all  connected  with  the 
Holy  Office.  About  1540  a  deputy  corregidor  of  Murcia,  for 
insulting  a  servant  of  the  messenger  of  the  tribunal,  was  exposed 
to  the  infamy  of  hearing  mass  as  a  penitent.'  In  1564,  we 
find  Dr.  Zurita,  on  circuit  through  his  district,  collecting  evidence 
against  Micael  Bonet,  of  Palacio  de  Vicio,  for  caning  a  servant 
boy  of  Benet  Modaguer,  who  held  some  office  in  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  case  was  sent  to  Barcelona  for  trial,  which  shows  that  it. 
was  regarded  as  serious.  So,  in  1568,  for  quarrelling  with  a 
servant  of  Micer  Complada,  who  stylcfl  himself  ilrputy  of  the 
abogado  fiscal  at  Tarragona,  the  Barcelona  tribunal,  without 
verifjnng  Complada's  claims  to  office,  threw  into  prison  Ger6nimo 
Zapata  and  Antonio  de  Urgel  and  condemned  Zapata  to  a  fine 
of  thirty  ducats  am!  six  months'  exile  and  Urgel  to  ten  diical.s 
and  three  nmnths.'  In  Murcia,  Sebastian  Oallego,  the  servant 
tof  an  inquisitor,  quarrelled  with  a  butcher  over  some  meat,  when 


'  Peftnffi  Comment,  bd  in  E>-meriei  Direct.  Inquii.  P.  m. 
*  Arohivo  de  Simancas.  Inquiaicion,  Visitas  de  Rarcplon»,  Leg.  15,  fol.  20; 
bidem,  IJbro  040.  fol.  4S.— Ribl.  nttcinnal.  Secrion  de  MSS..  P  V,  3,  n.  69. 
'  Arcliivo  de  Rimnnca.s.  Inquisicion,  Lit.ro  925.  fol.  ftSl. 
■  Archivo  de  Simancas,  InquiBicion.  Visitas  dc  Barrelooa,  Leg.  15,  fol.  0 
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they  exchanged  insults.  The  secular  judge  arrested  both,  but 
the  tribunal  clamed  them,  prosecuted  the  butcher  and  banished 
him  from  the  town.^  Such  cases  were  of  frequent  occurrence 
and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  galling  was  the  insolence  of  a 
despised  class  thus  enabled  to  repay  the  contempt  with  which 
it  was  habitually  treated. 

When  the  honor  of  slaves  was  thus  vindicated  in(iuisitors  were 
not  apt  to  condone  any  failure,  real  or  imaginary,  in  the  respect 
which  they  held  to  be  their  due,  and  the  offender  was  made  to 
feel  the  awful  authority  which  shrouded  the  tribunal  and  its 
judges.  As  their  powers  were  largely  discretional,  with  untle- 
fined  limits,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  exercise.d  was  some- 
times eccentric.  In  1569.  for  instance,  the  Jesuits  of  Palermo 
prepared  for  representation  in  their  church  a  tragedy  of  St. 
Catherine  and,  on  October  4th,  they  gave  a  private  rehearsal 
to  which  were  invited  the  viceroy  and  principal  dignitaries. 
The  inquisitor,  Juan  Biserra,  came  as  one  of  the  guests  and 
finding  the  door  closed  knocked  repeatedly  without  announcing 
himself  or  demanding  atlmittance.  The  janitor,  thinking  it  to 
be  some  unauthorized  person,  pmil  no  attention  to  the  knocking 
and  Biserra  departed,  highly  incensed.  When  the  Jesuits  heard  of 
it,  the  rector  and  i>rincii)al  fathers  called  on  him  to  apologize, 
but,  after  keeping  them  waiting  for  some  time  he  refuse<l  to  see 
them.  The  pui)lic  representation  was  announcetl  for  October 
8th;  the  church  was  crowded  with  the  nobility  awaiting  the 
rising  of  the  curtain,  when  a  messenger  from  Biserra  notified 
the  Jesuits  that  he  forbade  the  performance,  under  pain  of 
excommujiication  and  other  penalties  at  his  discretion,  until 
after  the  piece  should  have  been  examined  and  apjiroved  by 
him.  The  audience  was  di.smissed  and  the  next  day  the  MS. 
was  sent  to  Biserra  who  submitted  it  to  Dominican  censors. 
Although  they  returned  it  with  their  approval  he  discovered  in 
it  two  objectionable  points,  so  absurdly  trifling  as  to  show  that 
he  wanted  merely  to  make  a  wanton  exhibition  of  his  power 
The  censors  replied  to  his  criticism  and  he  finally  allowp<l  the 
performance  to  proceed.  We  may  not  unreasonably  assume  that 
tliis  may  have  been  one  of  the  freaks  for  which  Biserra  was 
suspended  in  1572,  on  the  report  made  of  him  by  the  vi.sitor 
Quintanilla.    Then,  with  customary  tenderneas,  he  was  employed 


1    Arcliiv-o  de  Simancas,  luquiBicion,  Libro  940,  fol.  19(X 
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in  the  responsible  post  of  visitor  at  Barcelona,  where  he  died 
soon  afterwards.' 

The  sensitiveness  to  disrespect  and  the  terrorism  which  its 
arbitrary  ptinishment  diffused  through  the  eommunity  were 
well  illustrated  when,  in  1617,  Fray  Diego  \'inegas  preached 
the  Lenten  sermons  in  the  Hospital  of  N.  Senora  de  la  Gracia  of 
Saragossa.  lie  was  a  distinguished  Hencdietine,  who  ha<l  hclil 
high  offices  in  his  Clrdcr,  and  his  eloquence  on  this  occasion 
brought  in  alms  amounting  to  eight  thousand  crowns.  On 
January  2l8t  the  inquisitors  sent  him  a  message  to  come  to  them 
the  next  day  at  2  p.m.,  to  which  he  replied  in  writing  that  he 
was  indisposed  and  closely  occupied  with  his  sermons:  if  they 
wished  to  order  him  to  preach  the  Kdict  of  Faith,  he  helti  him- 
self alreaily  charged  to  do  so  and  begged  them  to  excuse  his 
coming.  A  second  message  the  same  day  told  him  to  come  at 
the  same  hour  another  day,  when  he  would  be  told  what  was 
wanted  of  hini,  in  wliich  he  answered  that  he  would  come  but 
that  if  it  was  only  to  order  him  to  preach  the  sermon  he  would 
return  at  once  to  Castile,  without  again  mounting  the  pulpit. 
Whether  anything  underlay  tliis  somewhat  mysterious  action 
does  not  appear;  the  signifieance  of  the  affair  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  at  once  became  a  matter  of  general  pubhe  concern.  AVhen 
that  same  night  the  governor  of  the  Hospital  heard  of  it  he 
recognized  the  injury  that  would  accrue  to  the  institution  and 
to  the  whole  city  and  forthwith  reported  it  to  the  viceroy,  who 
commissioned  the  Licentiate  lialthasar  Navarro  to  undo  the 
mischief.  The  result  of  his  labors  was  that  the  inquisitors 
declared  that  as  Fray  A'lnegas  pleailed  indisposition  they  would 
excuse  liim  from  preaching  the  Edict  of  Faitli.  The  affair 
appeared  to  be  settled  and  Vinegas  begged  permission  to  call 
on  the  two  inquisitors,  Santos  and  Salcedo,  and  pay  tliem  the 
Easter  compliments.  They  graciously  acceded  and  on  Faster 
Monday  he  waited  on  them,  exculpated  himself,  and  begged 
their  pardon  for  having  been  prevented  by  indisposition  from 
preaching  the  Fdict,  all  of  which  they  accepted  with  great 
courte.sy.    The  community  breathed  freer,  for  some  vindication 

I  of  the  honor  of  the  Inquisition  had  been  expected.  The  inquis- 
itors however  had  been  consulting  the  Suprcma  and  vengeance 
was  at  hand.  The  next  day,  Tuesday,  was  the  last  of  the  series 
174 
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of  sermons;  Vinegaa  preached  successfully  to  a  crowded  church 
when,  on  descending  from  the  puipit,  he  was  arrested  by  an 
alguazil  of  the  Inquisition,  dragged  through  the  crowd  like  a 
heresiarch  attempting  escape,  thrown  into  a  coach  and  carried 
to  the  AljaferCa.  There  he  was  placed  on  a  bench  like  a  criminal, 
interrogated  as  one  and  then,  without  being  listened  to,  was 
sentenced  to  perpetual  deprivation  of  the  honors  of  the  Inqui- 
sition (preaching  at  autos,  the  edicts,  etc.)  and  reprimanded 
with  the  utmost  severity.  The  mark  of  infamy  thus  inflicted 
was  indelible  and  the  scandal  was  immense.  The  people  flocked 
in  crowds  to  the  viceroy  in  the  greatest  excitement  and  he  had 
much  a*io  to  quiet  them  by  promLsing  that  it  should  be  reme- 
died. Vinegas  applied  for  the  reinstatement  of  his  honor  to 
the  Council  of  Aragon,  which  replied  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction; 
then  he  applied  to  the  Suprcma,  which  refused  to  hear  him. 
He  sent  a  memorial  to  the  king,  who  referred  it  to  the  Council 
of  Aragon  and  he  continued  his  efforts  for  more  than  a  year 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  obt^ned  relief.' 

As  a  rule,  any  criticism  of  the  justice  of  the  Inquisition  and 
any  complaint  by  one  who  had  passed  through  its  hands  were 
offences  to  be  punished  with  more  or  less  severity.  To  this,: 
however,  there  was  an  exception  in  a  case  the  singularity  of 
wliich  deserves  mention.  Perhaps  the  most  distinguished  Fran-i 
ciscan  theologian  of  his  <!ay  was  Miguel  de  Medina.  He  fell 
under  suspicion  of  Lutheranisni,  was  arrested  and  tried  and 
died  during  trial,  May  1,  1578,  in  the  secret  prison  of  Toledo 
after  four  years  of  detention.  Another  Franciscan,  Francisco | 
Ortiz,  espoused  his  cause  so  zealously  that,  in  a  public  sermon 
in  1576  he  pronouncetl  the  trial  to  be  unjust,  for  it  was  the  work 
of  a  conspiracy  among  his  brother  frailcs;  the  arrest  was  a  mortal 
sin,  as  though  it  were  St.  Jerome  or  St.  Augustin,  and  the 
inquisitor-general  (Kspinosa)  who  had  signed  the  warrant  was 
in  hell  unless  he  had  rpprnted;  the  inquisitors  were  ashamed 
and  were  seeking  to  avert  the  di.sgrace  from  themselves,  when 
they  ought  to  be  punishing  the  perjiuy  of  those  who  had 
testified.  This  was  flat  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Office,  and 
it  is  not  fia.sy  to  undor.stand  why  the  daring  fraile  escaped,  when 
trieil  by  the  tribunal  of  Toledo,  with  a  reprimand  administered 
privately  in  the  audience-chamber  and  a  prohibition  to  eater  i 


'  Archive  g^n.  de  la  C.  de  jVragon,  Leg.  538,  n.  8. 


Madrid  without  permission  —  a  sentence  which  was  duly  con- 
firmed by  the  Suprema.'  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  another 
Fray  Francisco  Ortiz,  for  a  similar  offence,  did  not  escape  so 
eaeiiy. 

These  were  the  defences  thrown  around  the  Inquisition  to 
Bccure  its  effectiveness  in  its  supreme  function  of  maintaining 
religious  uuity,  and  these  were  the  efforts  which  it  made  to  secure 
the  recognition  of  the  supremacy  to  which  it  aspired.  It  was 
an  institution  suddenly  introduced  into  an  estabUshed  eccle- 
siastical and  secular  hierarchVf  which  regarded  the  intruder 
with  natural  jealousy  and  dislike  and  resented  its  manifest 
resolve  to  use  its  spiritual  authority  for  their  huiuitiation.  Its 
arrogant  self-assertion  led  it  into  frequent  mistakes  in  which 
even  its  royal  protectors  could  not  justify  it,  but  it  gradually 
won  its  way  under  the  Ilapsburgs.  The  advent  of  the  Bourbons 
brought  into  play  a  new  theory  as  to  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State  and  the  civil  authorities  were  able  in  time 
to  vindicate  their  equality  and  independence.  We  shall  have 
the  opportunity  of  following  this  struggle,  in  which  religion 
was  in  no  way  concerned,  for  the  defence  of  the  faith  was  a 
pretext  under  which  the  Holy  OfTice  sought  to  arrogate  to  itself 
control  over  a  constantly  widening  area  of  secular  affairs,  while 
claiming  release  from  secular  obligations. 


'  Nic.  Anlonii  Bibl.  nova.  II,  140.— Llorpnte,  Hist.  crit.  Cap.  xxix.  Art.  2, 
n.  10.— MSS.  of  Librar.'  of  Univ.  of  HaUe,  Yc,  20,  T.  I. 


CHAPTER   III. 


PRI\'ILEGE3  AND  EXEMPTIONS. 


Before  the  Revolution  introduced  the  theory  of  equality, 
class  privileges  were  the  rule.  The  public  burdens  were  eluded 
by  those  best  able  to  bear  them  and  were  accumulated  on  the 
toilers.  The  mortmain  lands  held  by  the  Church  were  exempt 
from  both  taxation  and  military  service  and,  though  Philip  V, 
in  the  Concordat  of  1737,  obtained  the  privilege  of  taxing  such 
as  might  subsetpiently  be  acquired,  the  repeateil  decrees  for  its 
enforcement  show  the  inipos.sibility  of  enforcing  it.^  The  com- 
plete inuniinity  of  ecclesiastics  from  taxation  was  eniphatically 
asserted  by  Boniface  VIII  in  the  bull  Ciericu  laicos  and,  although 
this  was  revoked  by  the  Council  of  Vienne  in  1312,  care  was 
taken  to  enunciate  the  principle  as  still  in  vigor.'  Yet  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Aragon  they  were  subject  to  all  imposts  on  sales, 
to  import  and  export  dues  and  other  local  taxation  and,  when 
resLstance  was  ofTeretl  to  this,  Charies  V  procured  from  Adrian 
VI,  in  1522,  and  from  Clement  MI,  in  1524,  briefs  confirming 
their  liability.'  Hidalguia,  or  gentle  blood,  conferred  a  multi- 
pUcity  of  privileges,  including  exemption  from  taxation,  royal 
and  local,  with  certain  exceptions  that  were  largely  evaded, 
and  the  labrador — the  peasant  or  commoner — was  distinctively 
known  as  a  peckero  or  tax-payer.*  That  in  such  a  social  order 
the  Inquisition  should  seek  for  its  members  all  the  exemptions 
that  it  could  grasp  was  too  natural  to  excite  surprise,  though  it 
might  occasionally  provoke  resistance. 

As  regards  freedom  from  taxation,  the  subject  is  complicated 
by  questions  concerning  royal  and  local  imposts,  by  the  varying 
customs  in  the  different  provinces,  and  by  the  distinction  between 


'  Novis,  Recop.,  Lib.  i,  Tit.  v,  leyes  14,  15. 

'  Cap.  3  in  Sexto,  Lib.  m,  Tit.  xxiii.— Cap.  1  Clemcatta.,  Lib.  m,  Tit.  xviL 

*  Dormer,  Aftidcs  dc  Aragon,  pp.  X32,  1.55. 

*  For  the  numoroiia  ami  extensive  privileges  of  the  hidalf^,  see  ricnitA  da 
Pefialoaa  y  Mondragoa,  Lu  Ciuco  Kxt^eaci&s  del  Espafiol,  fol.  SS  ( narcclonn, 
1629). 
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the  active  officials  of  the  tribunals,  known  as  tUxdados  y  asalaridos, 
and  the  more  nunierous  unsalaried  ones,  who  were  only  called 
upon  occasionally  for  servicCj  such  as  familiars,  comuiijiaiouers, 
notaries,  ccmsullors  and  censors.  Their  rights  were  loosely 
deBncd  and  were  subject  to  perpetual  variation  by  conHicting 
decisions  in  the  contests  that  were  constantly  occurring  with 
the  secular  authorities,  provoked  by  habitual  antagonism  and 
tlie  fretpifint  impoHiliun  of  new  taxes,  raising  new  questions. 
Ferdinand  wrote  sharply,  April  13,  1504,  to  the  town-council 
of  RarcRlona,  when  it  attempted  to  subject  the  officials  of  the 
tribunal  to  the  burdens  borne  by  other  citizens,  in  violation  of 
the  pre-eminences  and  exemptions  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  he 
Warner]  them  to  desist,  in  view  of  the  judicial  measures  that 
would  be  taken.  Yet,  in  150S,  we  find  hitn  writing  still  more 
sharply  to  that  tribunal,  scolding  it  because  it  hatl  taken  from 
the  house  of  the  alguazil  of  the  BaiUa  a  female  slave  and,  with- 
out waiting  for  formal  judgement,  had  sold  her  without  pajing 
the  royal  impost  of  twenty  per  cent.,  a  disregard  of  the  i*egalfas 
not  permitted  to  them.  They  had  also  issued  an  order  on  the 
custom-house  to  pass  free  of  duty  certain  articles  for  an  inquisi- 
tor, which  was  against  all  rule  for,  even  if  the  goods  were  needed 
for  the  support  of  the  offidals,  it  was  a  matter  for  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue  to  decide,  and  the  issuing  of  such  passes  would 
be  fruitful  of  fraud  and  loss.' 

These  instances  intUcate  the  uncertainties  of  the  questions 
that  were  constantly  arising  in  the  intricate  system— or  lack 
of  system — of  Spanish  taxation.  To  follow  the  subject  in  detail 
would  be  an  endless  and  unprofitable  task.  I  have  collected 
a  considerable  number  of  more  or  less  contradictory  decisions 
of  this  early  period,  but  the  only  deductions  to  be  drawn  from 
them  are  the  indefiniteness  of  the  exemption  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  effort  made  to  extent!  it  by  the  Inquisition.  The 
matter  evidently  was  one  in  which  there  were  no  recognized 
rules  and,  in  1568,  Philip  II  undertook  to  regulate  it,  at  least 
in  so  far  as  concerned  royal  taxation.  He  defined  for  each 
tribunal  the  oflFicials  who  were  to  be  exempted  from  all  taxes, 
excise  and  assessments,  and  forbade  their  exaction  under  pain 
of  fifty  thousand  maravedls  and  punishment  at  the  royal  dis- 


'  Archivo  de  Simanca«,  Inquiaicion  d«  Barcelona,  Cdrtes,  Leg.  17,  fol.  53.— 
Ibidem,  Libro  13,  Tol.  3SG. 


cretion,  but  this  exemption  was  granted  only  during  his  good 
pleavSure,  so  that  he  retained  full  control  and  admittwi  no  privi- 
lege as  inherent  in  the  Inquisition.  Hie  enumeration  more- 
over comprised  only  the  titidados  y  asalnriados,  holding  coin- 
misdons  from  the  Suprcnia  and  in  constant  service,  and  omitted 
the  farailiars  and  others  who  greatly  exceeded  them  in  num- 
bers.* 

This  attempt  at  settlement  left  the  matter  still  undefined 
and  provocative  of  endless  strife.  It  said  nothing  as  to  local 
taxes;  these  and  the  royal  taxes  were  often  indistinguishable, 
or  so  combined  that  they  could  not  he  separated;  the  unsalaried 
officials  were  not  specifically  declared  to  be  taxable  and  were 
always  striving  for  exemption,  and  when,  in  the  growing  needs 
of  the  monarchy,  new  taxes  were  imposed,  there  came  ever 
fresh  struggles  conducted  with  the  customary  violence  of  the 
Inquisition.  May  10,  1632,  the  Koyal  Council  earnestly  repre- 
sented to  I'hiUp  IV  that  it  had  already  laid  before  him  certain 
excesses  of  the  inquisitors  of  Cuenca  to  which  he  had  not  seen 
fit  to  reply.  Now  the  eorregidor  of  Cuenca  has  reported  other 
excesses  requiring  immediate  remedy,  for  they  have  issued  an 
order,  under  pain  of  excommunication  and  other  penalties,  that 
the  collector  of  the  excise  on  wine,  imposed  for  the  pay  of  the 
troops,  shall  not  collect  it  of  the  salaried  officials  of  the  tribunal 
although  they  are  laymen  and  subject  to  it.  They  pretended 
that  they  were  not  liable  to  the  alcavata  (tax  on  sales)  but  they 
were  defeated  in  the  suit  on  this  before  the  Council  of  Hacienda. 
And  if  this  is  permitted  all  the  other  tribunals  will  attempt 
the  same,  and  with  their  exemption  will  come  that  of  their 
servants  and  kindred  and  connections  of  all  kinds,  with  frauds 
and  concealment  as  usual,  resulting  in  increase  of  charge  to  other 
vassals  and  damage  to  the  treasury,  for  it  seems  as  though  the 
sole  object  of  the  inquisitors  is  to  diminish  the  royal  patrimony.' 
Similar  troubles  attended  the  levying  of  the  servicio  tie  millones, 
an  exceetlingly  impopular  impost  on  wine,  meat,  vinegar  and 
other  neces-saries.' 

When,  in  1631,  the  tax  of  medin  aiiata,  or  half  a  year's  salary 


*  Archive  de  fiimancas,  Inquisicinn,  I-cg.  146o.  fnl.  27;  Libro  039,  fol.  H4. — 
Bibl.  nacioiia],  S^ccion  de  MSS.,  D,  I  IS,  p.  102.— Modo  de  Proceder,  fol.  45  (Bibl. 
nncional,  D,  122), 

'  RihI.  nncionnl,  Secrion  ric  MS?l..  R.  fW,  p.  102. 
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levied  on  appointees  to  office,  wag  imposed  there  was  a  discus- 
sion as  to  whether  it  was  applicable  to  the  Inquisition.  This 
was  settled  in  the  affirmative  and  the  Supretna  inaile  no  objec-  i 
tion,  for  its  collection  was  taken  from  the  Sala  de  Media 
AHata  and  was  given  to  Gabriel  Drtiz  de  Sotoinayor,  appointed 
by  Inquisitor-general  Zapata  and  when  he,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  became  Bishop  of  Badajoz,  the  buidness  was  intrusted 
to  the  inquisitor-general  himself.  For  awhile  the  payments 
were  made  with  some  regularity,  but,  in  1G50,  an  investigation 
showed  that  for  a  long  while  it  had  been  quietly  allowed  to 
drop  and,  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  inquisitor-general,  there 
were  no  moans  of  enforcing  an  accounting.  For  a  year  Arce  y 
Reynoso  eluded  t!ie  efforts  of  the  Sala  de  Media  Afmta  to  obtain 
information  and  finally,  May  17,  1G51,  the  king  ordered  Iiim 
peremptorily  to  pay  his  own  media  afiata  fdue  since  1G43),  to 
make  the  other  officials  do  so  and  to  furnish  the  required  informa- 
tion to  the  Sala.  On  receiving  this  he  said  there  were  difficulties 
in  making  ecclesiastics  like  inquisitors  pay,  but  he  would  con- 
sult the  Suprema  and  reply  in  July.  J.uly  passed  away  and  the 
Sala  again  appHed  to  him,  when  he  replied  that,  as  concerned 
the  familiars  and  other  secular  officials,  orders  had  already  been 
given  and  collections  made,  but  as  to  clerics  there  were  scruples 
about  which  he  would  ad\ise  with  the  king.  lie  failed  to  do  so 
and  in  October  the  king  was  urged  to  repeat  his  demand  for 
immediate  payment.  The  outcome  of  the  affair  was  that  eccle- 
siastTcs  were  exempted  and  laymen  had  to  pay,  while  familiars, 
who  had  no  salaries,  were  assessed  nine  ducats — so  Arce  y  Rey- 
noso succeeded  in  eluding  his  tax.  Collection,  moreover,  from 
the  laymen  was  not  easy  and,  January  28,  1654,  the  Suprema 
issued  general  instructions  to  de<luct  it  without  exception  from 
the  salaries.  This  only  transferred  the  indebtedness  from  the 
individuals  to  the  receivers  or  treasurers  of  the  tribunals,  who 
seem  to  have  been  equally  slow  to  pay  and,  in  1055,  an  inquisi- 
tor in  each  tribunal  of  Castile  and  the  colonies  was  designated 
to  collect  the  money  from  the  treasurer  and  remit  it  at  once,' 
It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  receipts  were  trixnal  and  the 
whole  hasiness  affords  an  illustration  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  revenues  of  Spain  were  frittered  away  before  reaching  the 

*  Archivo  de  Simantaa.  Inqui«cion,  Libro  40,  fol.  168,  203,  212,  229,  294. — 
Modo  de  Procedcr,  fot.  9  (Bibl.  nacionol,  Scccion  de  M9S.,  D,  122).— ^VtcWto 
hist,  oaciooal,  Inquisiclon  de  Valencia,  Leg.  13,  n.  2,  fol-  42;  Legajo  299. 
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treasury.  Whether  productive  or  not,  however,  the  media  afiata 
remained  until  the  end  a  permanent  charge  upon  the  lay  otKciala. 
In  Valencia^  in  1790,  it  had  for  ten  years  amounted  to  an  annual 
average  of  ton  libras.' 

With  rcgani  to  local  taxation,  contests  were  renewed  at  every 
new  impost  with  varying  success,  and  n  single  case  will  elucidate 
the  character  of  these  struggles.  In  1045  tin:  C6rtes  of  N'alencia 
agreed  to  furnish  for  six  years  twelve  hundred  men  to  garrison 
Tortosa,  reserving  the  right  to  in;pose  whatever  duties  or  excise 
might  be  necessary  to  defray  ttie  expense.  In  order  that  the 
clergy  might  be  included  the  atwent  of  Archbishop  /Vliaga  was 
sought,  whicii  lie  granted  with  difhculty  and  only  on  condition 
that,  within  eiglit  mouths,  a  confirmatory  papal  brief  should 
be  obtained,  winch  was  <luly  accomplished.  To  meet  the  charge 
an  excise,  known  as  the  sim  dt-l  cvrte  was  levied  on  all  goods 
cut  for  garments.  The  tribunal  refused  to  submit  to  this  and 
pointed  to  its  contributions  to  a  loan  of  twenty  thousand  ducats 
made  by  the  Incjuisition  to  the  king  in  1642,  and  to  its  pay- 
ment since  1643  of  five  per  cent,  of  the  salaries  for  the  main- 
tenance of  certain  mounted  men.  The  city  yielded  for  awhile 
and  then  a  compromise  was  made;  tlie  ecclesiastics  at  the  time 
were  paying  eighteen  deniers  on  the  libra  (7i  per  cent.)  while 
the  officials  of  the  tribunal  were  to  be  taxed  only  six  deniers 
f2i  per  cent.).  To  maintain  their  principle  of  exemption,  how- 
ever, for  some  years  they  had  their  garments  made  in  the  name 
of  other  ecclesiastics  and  paid  the  eighteen  deniers,  but  in  1659 
they  grew  tired  nf  this  and  paid  the  six  deniers  for  themselves, 
first  registering  a  protest  tiiat  it  was  without  prejudice  to  their 
privileges  and  exemptions.  This  continued  until  1668,  whea 
suddenly,  on  June  19th,  the  fiscal  of  the  tribunal  summoned 
the  collectors  of  the  sisa  del  carte  to  pass  freely,  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  cloth  cut  for  the  garments  of  Benito  Sanguino, 
the  alcalde  mayor,  under  pain  of  five  hundred  ducats.  On  the 
21st  the  syndics  of  the  city  and  the  collectors  interjected  an 
appeal  to  the  king,  in  spite  of  which  the  next  day  the  mandate 
was  repeatetl.  this  time  gi\'ing  twelve  hours  for  obedience  and 
adding  excommunication  to  the  fine.  Another  appeal  was 
interposed  and  the  regent  of  the  Audiencia  applied  for  a  com- 


*  Archive  hist,  naclonal,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  L^.  L4,  n.  2,  fol.  28;  Cartas  ^tfl 
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petencia,  or  orderly  method  of  settling  disputes,  as  provid 
in  the  Concordia,  but  notwitliatanding  this  the  next  day  the 
cxcoinnjunications  were  publisher!  and  the  names  of  the  col- 
lectors were  affixed  to  the  doors  of  the  cathedral  as  under  the 
anathema  of  the  Church.^  The  final  outcome  is  of  little  moment; 
the  interest  of  the  affair  lies  in  ita  illustration  of  the  persistence 
of  the  Inquisition  and  the  violence  of  its  methods. 

In  this  respect  the  case  is  not  exceptional.     The  formularies 
of  the  Inquisition  contained  a  full  as.?ortnient  of  arbitrary  man- 
dates which  it  employed,  in  place  of  seeking  the  legal  courses 
prescribed  in  the  Concordias,  by  which  the  king  and  the  Cartes 
sought  to  preserve  the  peace.    One  of  these,  drawn  in  the  name 
of  the  tribunal  of  Llerena,  addressed  to  the  governor  and  magi 
trates,  recites  that  complaint  has  been  made  of  the  im|>ositio: 
on  officiaU  and  familiars  of  a  new  octroi  on  meat  and  procee< 
to  assert  that,  by  immemorial  custom  and  royal   cedulas,  thi 
commissioned   officials  are  exempted   from   paying  any    tax 
excise,  imposts  and  assessments,  whether  royal  or  local  or  other- 
wise; the  magistrates  are  commanded  within  two  hours  to  desist 
from  the  attempt,  under  pain  of  major  excommunication  and 
a  tine  of  a  hundred   thousand  maravedfs  for  the  governor  or 
his  deputy   and   of   fifty   thousand  for  subordinates,   with   the 
threat,   in   case   of  disobedience,   of   prosecution   with    the   full 
rigor  of  law.     Moreover  the  secretary  or  notary  of  the  city  is 
ordered  within  the  two  hoiu-s  to  bring  to  the  tribunal  and  sur- 
render all  papers  concerning  the  assessment  on   tlie  officials, 
under  pain  of  excoHiniuiiication  and  ten  thnusand  maravedfs* 
Such    were    the    peremptory    commands    habitually    employed,^^ 
the  arrogance  of  which  renderetl  them  especially  galling.  ^H 

Not  only  were  these  fulminations  ready  for  use  when  the  ca.'ie^^ 
occurred,  but  there  were  formulas  ilrawn  up  in  atlvance  to  pre- 
vent any  attempted  infraction  of  the  privileges  claimed  by  the 
officials.  Thus  this  same  collection  has  one  addressed  to  the 
corregidor  and  magistrates  of  a  town  where  a  fair  is  to  be  heltl, 
reciting  that  an  official  of  the  tribunal  proposes  to  send  thither 
a  certain  number  of  cattle  bearing  his  brand,  which  he  swears 
to  be  of  his  own  raising  and,  as  he  is  exempt  from  paying  alcavala, 
tolls,   ferriages,   royal   servicio   and   all   other  assessments  and 

'  Archivo  hist,  nacloual.  Inqulsidon  de  Valencia,  Leg.  I,  n.  1,  fol.  II,  222. — 
Bibl.  nacional.  Rcccron  de  MRS..  D.  UR,  n.  2.  fol.  17. 
'  Modo  de  Pioceder,  fol.  44  (Bibl.  nAcioiml,  D,  122). 
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dues  and,  as  he  fears  that  there  may  be  an  attempt  to  impose 
theni,  therefore  all  officials  and  collectors  are  ordered,  under 
pain  of  major  excommunication  and  two  hundred  duoats,  to 
abstain  from  all  such  attempts,  with  threats  of  further  punish- 
ment in  case  of  disobctliencc.*  The  enormous  advantage  which 
the  official  thua  possessed  is  plain,  as  well  as  the  door  which  it 
opened  to  fraud.  That  the  claim  was  groundless  appears  by  a 
memorial  presented  to  the  Suprema  in  1623,  in  response  to  a  call 
by  Inquisitor-general  Pacheco  on  his  coUeagues  for  suggestions 
as  to  the  better  government  and  improvement  of  the  Inquisition 
— a  remarkable  paper  to  which  reference  will  frequently  be 
made  hereafter.  On  this  point  it  states  that,  in  some  tribunals, 
the  officials  are  exempted  from  paying  the  nlcavala  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  estates,  while  in  others  Ihey  are  not.  In  some, 
a  portion  of  the  officials  have  dexterously  secured  exemption, 
while  others  have  been  compelled  to  pay,  by  judicial  <iecisioii, 
as  there  Ls  no  basis  for  such  claims.  If  there  is  no  right  or  privi- 
lege of  exemption,  it  is  not  seen  how  the  officials  can  conscien- 
tiously escape  payment,  or  how  the  inquisitors  can  defend  them 
in  evading  it,  besides  the  numerous  suits  thence  arising  which 
occupy  the  lime  of  the  tribunals.  To  euro  this  it  is  .suggested 
that  the  king  grant  exemptions  to  all,  for  there  are  not  more 
than  two  or  three  in  each  tribunal  to  bo  thus  benefited.'  This 
suggestion  was  not  adopted,  but  the  claim  was  persisted  ia 
with  it?  perpetual  exasperation  and  multiplicity  of  Uligation, 
The  large  nund^ers  of  the  unsalaried  officials,  especially  the 
familiars,  rendered  the  cjuestion  of  their  exemption  of  con- 
siderably greater  importance.  They  had  no  claim  to  it,  but 
they  were  persistently  endeavoring  to  establish  the  right  and 
for  the  most  part  they  were  supported  by  the  tribunals  in  the 
customary  arbitrary  fashion.  In  the  futile  Concordia  of  Cata- 
lonia in  1599,  it  was  provided  that  levies  and  executions  for 
all  taxes  and  inqiosts  could  be  made  on  familiars  and  com- 
missioners by  the  ordinary  officers  of  justice.  In  the  memorial 
to  Oement  VTIT  asking  for  the  tSi.-sallowance  of  this  Concordia, 
the  Suprema  pnived  learnedly,  by  a  series  of  canons  from  the 
fourth  Council  of  Lateran  down,  that  the  cruce-signati  fwhora 
it  claimed  to  correspond  with  the  modern  familiars)  were  exempt. 


*  Modo  de  ProM-der,  fol.  45  (Inc.  nl.>. 

*  Archivo  de  Siomncas,  Inquisnoion,  Libro  926,  fol.  26. 
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It  even  had  the  audacity  to  cite  the  Concordia  of  1514,  wMch 
in  reality  denied  their  exemptioOf  and  it  assumed  with  equal 
untruth  that  tliis  was  the  universal  custom  in  Spain.'  Yet,  in  a 
consulta  of  Decenxber  30,  1633,  the  Suprcaia  tacitly  excluded 
the  unsaiaried  officials  when  it  argued  that  there  were  not, 
excUisive  of  ecclcaiastics,  more  than  two  hundred  officials  in 
Spain  entitletl   to   the   exemption.' 

Still,  the  Inquiftition  fought  the  battle  for  the  unsalaried 
officials  with  as  much  vigor  as  for  the  salaried.  In  1634  the 
levying  of  a  few  reales  on  a  faniiUar  of  V'icalvcro,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  voyage  to  Barcelona  of  the  Infante  Fernando,  was  re- 
sisted with  such  violence  by  the  tribunal  of  Toledo,  that  finally 
the  king  hail  to  intervene,  resulting  in  the  banishment  and 
deprival  of  temporaUties  of  a  clerical  official  and  the  summon- 
ing to  court  of  the  senior  inquiator.*  In  1036,  Philip  IV,  to 
meet  the  extravagant  outlays  on  the  palace  of  Bucn  Retire, 
levied  a  special  tax  on  all  the  towns  of  the  district  of  Madrid. 
In  Vallecas  the  quota  was  assessed  ou  the  inhabitants,  among 
whom  was  a  faimUar  who  refuse!  to  pay,  when  the  local  alcaldes 
levied  upon  his  property.  He  fvppealed  to  the  Suprcma  which 
referred  the  matter  to  the  tiibunal  of  Toledo  and  it  arrestexl 
the  alcaldes  and  condemned  them  in  heavy  penalties.  Then 
the  Alcaldes  de  Casa  y  Corte,  the  highest  criminal  court,  inter- 
vened and  arrested  the  familiar,  whereupon  the  Suprema  twice 
sent  to  the  Sola  de  los  Alcaldes,  declaring  them  to  be  excom- 
municated, but  the  bearer  of  the  censure  was  refused  audiejicc. 
On  this  the  Suprema,  with  the  assent  of  the  Council  of  Castile, 
sent  a  cleric  to  arrest  the  alcaldes  and  convey  them  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  on  March  12th,  in  all  the  churches  of  Madrid, 
they  were  published  as  excommunicate  and  subject  to  all  the 
penalties  of  the  bull  in  Ctma  Domini.*  What  was  the  outcome 
of  this  the  chronicler  fails  to  iiiform  us,  but  the  Council  of  Castile 
took  a  different  view  of  the  question  when,  in  1639,  one  of  its 
members,  Don  Antonio  Vald^s,  who  hail  been  sent  to  Extra- 
madura  as  commissioner  to  raise  troops,  was  publicly  excom- 
municated by  the  tribunal  of  Llerena  because,  in  assessing  con- 


'  CoMtitutiona  del  Cort  de  1500,  n.  51  (Barcelona,  1603,  fol.  xvu).^Arduro 
de  SimancBA,  loquisirion  de  Barcelona,  Cartes,  Uig.  17,  fol.  5. 

*  Arwhivo  de  Simancas,  Inqiiisicion,  Libro  32,  fol.  110. 

*  (^nstilta  mapia  (Hibl,  nacional,  Seccion  de  MSS.,  Q,  4). 

*  Ant.  Rodrfguez  Villa,  La  Corte  y  Monarqufa  de  Espafia,  p.  16, 
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tributions  for  that  purpose,  he  had  not  exempted  its  officials 
and  familiars.  The  Council  thereupon  appealed  to  Philip,  who 
ordered  the  decree  expunged  from  the  records  and  that  a  copy 
of  the  royal  order  should  be  posted  in  the  secretariate  of  the 
tribunal.* 

Yet  it  was  about  this  time  that  the  claim  in  behalf  of  un- 
salaried officials  seems  to  have  been  aban<ione(i,  for,  in  1636, 
1643  and  1644  the  Suprcnia  issued  repeate*!  injunctions  that 
in  the  existing  distress  the  royal  imposts  and  taxes  must  be  paid. 
In  1646  it  orclere^i  the  tribunal  of  Valencia  not  to  flefend  two 
familiars  in  resisting  payment  and  in  the  same  year  the  C6rtes 
of  Aragon  gained  a  victory  which  subjected  them  to  all  local 
charges.' 

\^'ith  t!ie  advent  of  the  Bourbons  the  salaried  officials  found 
a  change  in  this  as  in  so  much  else.  In  the  financial  exigencies 
of  the  War  of  Succession  they  were  subjected  to  repeated  le\'ies. 
Philip  V  called  upon  them  for  five  per  cent,  of  their  salaries  and 
then  for  ten  per  cent,  to  which  they  were  forced  to  submit. 
In  1712  a  general  tax  was  laid  of  a  doubloon  per  hcarthj  which 
was  assessed  in  each  community  according  to  the  wealth  of  the 
individual.  There  were  no  exemptions  and  appeals  were  beard 
only  by  the  proi-inciaJ  superintendents  of  the  revenue.  The 
sole  concession  obtained  by  the  Suprema  was  that,  where  officials 
of  the  Inquisition  were  concerned,  the  local  tribunal  could  name 
an  a.s.'^essor  to  sit  with  the  superintendent  and  it  warned  the 
tribunals  that  any  interference  with  the  collection  would  be 
repressed  with  the  utmost  severity.*  Salaries,  however,  were 
held  to  be  subject  only  to  demands  from  the  crown  for,  when 
Sarago<i.sa  in  1727  endeavored  to  include  them  in  an  assessment 
for  local  taxation,  Philip,  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  the 
Suprema,  decided  that  those  of  the  Infjuii^ition,  in  common  with 
other  tribunals,  should  be  exempt,  but  that  real  and  personal 
property,  including  trade,  belonging  to  officials,  should  be  held 
liable  to  the  tax.* 

'  Consulta  Magna  of  1696  (Bibl  nacionaJ,  M8S.,  Q,  4). 

'  Archivo  hist,  imcional,  Inquisirion  de  VaJentna,  I-*g.  9,  n.  3,  fol.  78. — MSS. 
of  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen,  218»>,  p,  222.— Bibl.  oacionaJ,  MSS.,  D,  118, 
fol.  122. 

'  Arrhivo  hist,  nacioool,  loquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  3,  fol,  71,  76,  101,  109> 
111.  121,  123,  124,  125,  188,  213;  Leg.  13,  n.  2,  fol.  71. 

*  Ibidem,  I^.  H,  a.  1,  foL  148. — Archivo  de  Simancos,  Inquisicioo,  Libro 
27,  fol.  85. 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  various  docu- 
ments show  tliat  all  ideas  of  resistance  and  all  pleas  of  exemption 
had  been  abandoned.  The  Holy  Office  submitted  to  ordinary 
and  extraortUnary  exactions  and  the  Suprema  warned  the 
tribunals  that  the  assessments  were  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
royal  officers  and  that  it  had  no  cognizance  of  the  matter.  The 
calls  were  frequent  and  heavy,  as  when,  in  1794,  four  per  cent. 
was  le\ied  on  all  salaries  of  over  eight  hundred  ducats,  antl 
three  months  later  a  demand  was  made  of  one-third  of  the 
fruits  of  all  bencfifos  and  prebends,  which  was  meekly  submitted 
to  and  statements  were  obediently  rendered/  Under  the  Restora- 
tion, the  Inquisition  was  less  tractable.  In  1818  an  income- 
tax  was  le\ied  and  was  imposed  on  all  salaries,  including  those 
of  the  Suprema,  which  at  once  prepared  for  resistance.  There 
Beems  to  have  been  a  prolonged  struggle  with  a  successful  result 
for,  on  November  17th,  it  issued  a  circular  enclosing  a  royal 
order  which  conccde<l  exemi)tion.' 

The  exemption  from  taxation,  which  included  import  and 
export  dues  or  mercliaiidise  and  provisions  rei^uired  for  officials 
and  prisoners,  led  to  the  claim  of  other  privileges  and  to  not  a 
few  abuses.  It  was  not  confined  to  sea-pnrts  and  frontier  t^owns, 
for  the  jealous  particularism  of  the  kingdoms,  ilynasticjUly 
united,  kept  up  their  antagonistic  poHcy  towards  each  other 
and  intercourse  between  them  was  sirbjerted  to  regulations 
similar  to  those  of  foreign  trade.  The  exemption  from  these, 
as  well  as  from  the  octroi  duties  of  the  towns,  w&s  a  most  im- 
portant privilege,  capable  of  being  turned  to  account  in  many 
ways  besides  diminishing   the  expenses  of   the   offiriuls. 

We  have  seen  that  Ferdinand,  in  150S,  prohibited  the  issue 
of  orders  to  pass  goods  free,  but  nevertheless  it  continued. 
When,  in  1540,  Bias  Ortiz  went  to  take  j>ossession  of  liis  office 
as  inquisitor  of  Valencia,  the  Suprema  furnished  him  with  a 
pass  addressed  to  all  customs  officials  permitting  him  to  cross 
the  frontiers  with  three  horses  and  four  pack-mulea;  he  could 
be  required  to  swear  that  what  he  carried  was  his  private 
property  and  was  not  for  sale,  but  all  further  interference  was 

'  Archive  hist,  nncional,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Lcr.  16,  n.  6,  fol.  10,  19,  38; 
Leg.  4,  n.  3,  fol.  103,  115,  142,  I6fi,  311. 

'  Areliivo  (Ic  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Libro  559. — Archivo  de  Sevilln,  Seedon 
primera,  Carpeta  58,  n.  454  (Sevillo,  I860). 
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forbidden  under  pain  of  exconimvinication  and  a  hundred  ducatii.* 
It  was  not  only  on  such  occasions,  however,  that  the  eiistoni- 
houses  were  thus  eluded.  Before  the  introduction  of  regular 
posts,  the  constant  communications  between  the  tribunals 
and  with  the  Suprema  were  carried  by  couriers  or  by  muJeteers, 
and  the  mysterious  secrecy  which  shrouded  all  the  operations 
of  the  Holy  Office  furnished  an  excuse  for  preventing  anj'  risk 
that  these  sacred  packages  should  be  examined.  All  bearers 
of  letters  therefore,  even  when  they  had  loadeti  mules,  were 
furnished  with  passes  forbidding,  under  excommunication  and 
fine,  any  unpacking  or  investigation  of  what  they  carried.' 
The  facilities  thus  offered  for  contraband  trade  are  obvious 
and  their  value  can  only  be  appreciated  through  a  knowledge 
of  the  elaborate  system  of  import  and  export  duties  and  pro- 
hibitions of  import  and  export  which  characterize  the  policy 
of  the  period.'  Complaints  were  fruitless,  for  when  the  Coun- 
cil of  Hacienda  issued  letters  against  certain  familiars  in  the 
Canaries,  detected  in  importing  prohibited  goods,  Philip  II, 
February  U,  1593,  ordered  the  letters  to  be  recalled  and  that 
no  n:orc  should  be  issued.* 

There  were  few  things  concerning  which  there  was  more 
jealousy  than  the  transfer  of  grain  from  one  Spanish  kingdom 
to  another,  and  when  it  was  permitted  there  were  duties,  either 
import  or  export  or  perhaps  both.  Deficient  harvests,  in  one 
province  or  another,  were  not  infrequent  and  the  tribunals  were 
constantly  seeking  special  relief  by  obtaining  permits  to  violate 
the  laws,  or  by  violating  the  laws  without  permits.  Many 
instances  of  this  could  be  cited,  but  it  will  suffice  to  recount 
the  experience  of  the  Valencia  tribunal  in  endeavoring  to  obtain 
wheat  from  Aragon.  For  this  it  had  special  facilities,  for  the 
Aragonese  districts  of  Teruel  and  Albarracin  were  subject  to 
it,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Aragon  was  c-ipecially  firm  in  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  wheat.  In  1522  the  tribunal  under- 
took to  bring  some  wheat  from  Aragon  and  threatened  the 
frontier  officials  with  excommunication  if  they  should  interfere. 
In  spite  of  this  they  detained  it,  when  the  inquisitor  published 


f      '  Archive  d<'  Simanoas,  Infiuisicion,  Sala  40,  Lib.  4,  fol.  109. 

»  Modo  d<'  Pmr«dcr.  fol.  77  (Bihl-  nacioniil,  MRS..  D,  122).— Archive de  Siman- 
CM,  InqiiiBJrion  rfe  Harrctonn.  C6rt<!9,  LeKajo  17,  fol.  20. 
■  Sec  the  Lihrc  dels  qiiatrc  Senyals,  Baroelonft,  1634. 
*  Portocarrepo,  op.  cU.,  I  67. 
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the  censures  and  imprisoned  a  guard  whom  he  caught,  whe 
upon  the  Aragouosc  Diputados  remonstrated,  saying  that  if  the 
emperor  or  pope  wanted  wheat  from  Aragon  he  applied  for  a 
licence,  and  begging  the  inquisitor  to  keep  within  his  juris- 
diction and  release  the  guard.  Tiien  an  accommodation  was 
reached  and  the  tril>unal  was  permitted  to  bring  in  thirty  cahixes 
(about  one  hun<lred  bushels),  on  condition  of  removing  any 
excommunication  that  miglit  exist,  but  it  repudiated  it-s  side 
of  the  agreement  and  summoned  the  oRirials  to  appear  and 
receive  penance.  This  exhausted  the  patience  of  tlip  Diputados, 
they  ordered  the  wheat  to  be  stopped  or,  if  it  had  gone  forward, 
to  be  followed  and  captured  with  the  mules  bearing  it;  the 
inquisitor  might  do  what  he  pleased,  but  they  woiihl  employ 
all  the  forces  of  the  kingdom  and  enforce  re-spect  for  the  laws. 
The  position  in  which  the  inquisitor  had  placed  himself  was 
so  untenable  that  the  inquisitor-general  issued  an  order  for- 
bidding tribunals  to  take  anything  out  of  Aragon  in  violation 
of  the  prohibitions.'  ^H 

The  effect  of  this  rebuff  was  evanescent.     The  tribunal  pei^* 
eisted  and  by  false  pretences  established  a  claim  which,  in  1501, 
the  Suprema  warned  it  to  use  with  moileration  as  the  Council  of 
Aragou  was  making  complaint.    As  usual  no  attention  was  paid 
to  this  and,  in  1597,  Pliilip  II  was  compelled  to  interfere  because    , 
the  tribunal  was  issuing  to  excess  letters  authorizing  the  cxpod^M 
of  wheat  from  Teruel — an  abuse  which  was  douljtless  abun^' 
dantly  profitable.'    If  tlus  brought  any  amendment  it  was  tran- 
aent.     On  June   16,    1606,   the   Diputados  represented   to  tl|^| 
tribunal  that  they  were  bound  by  their  oaths  of  ofRce,  und^^ 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  enforce  the  laws  prohibiting  the 
export  of  wheat;  that,  in  spite  of  these  laws,  large  quantitit^ri 
were  carried  to  Valnnria,  to  the  destruction  and  total  ruin  0^1 
the  land,  by  inrUx-idrnds  armed  vnih  licences  issued  by  the  In-    i 
bunal,  wherefore  they  prayed  that  no  more  licences  be  issued^M 
No  attention  was  paid  to  this  and  on  January  S,  1007,  they  wro^^ 
again,  stating  that  the  abuse  was  increasing  and  that  they  must 
nppcal  to  the  king  and  the  Suprema  for  its  suppression.     Tlii3     , 
brought  an  answer  to  the  effect  that  the  tribunal  was  more  mod- 
erate than  it  had  previously  been  and  would  continue  to  be  90. 


'  Bayaa,  Afialcs  de  .\ragon,  cap.  85,  p.  567.  _ 

'  Archive  hist,  narional,  Inquieicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  6,  a  1,  fol.  298,  813, 
$39,  405.— Portocarrero,  op.  cU.,  {  58. 
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as  it  would  find  convenient,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  con- 
ceded to  it  by  the  royal  c^dulas  and,  as  it  was  occupiL'd  in  the 
service  of  God,  it  coukl  roAHonably  exercise  those  riglits.  Tlie 
asserted  riglits  under  which  it  had  so  long  nullified  tlie  laws  of 
Aragon  were  a  conscious  fraud  for,  when  it  complained  to  the 
Supreina  of  the  interference  of  the  Dipulados  widi  its  imme- 
morial privilpge  and  eticloswi  the  royal  r^diila  eonferriug  it,  the 
SuiMpma  pointed  out  that  thb  referred  only  to  Castile  and  not 
to  Aragon ;  the  complaints  of  the  Diputa<loa  had  been  listened  to 
and  uU  that  could  hit  done  was  to  invoke  the  good  othccs  of  the 
Saragossa  tribunal  to  obtain  permission  to  get  fifteen  huntlred 
bushels  per  annum.  Tlic  Saragossa  inquisitors  willingly  lent  their 
aid,  but  in  vain.  They  wrote,  June  6,  1608,  that  they  had 
brought  to  bear  all  their  influence  on  the  Diputados  who  declared 
that  the  luero  prohibiting  the  export  of  grain  was  too  strict  for 
them  to  violate  it.  A  correspondence  ensued  with  the  Suprcma 
which  ordered  the  tribunal,  February  8,  1610,  to  abstmn,  as  pre- 
viously ortlered,  but  if,  in  any  year,  tliere  should  be  special 
necessity,  it  might  report  the  <iuantity  re<^juiretl  when  iiwtrue- 
tiona  would  be  given.  This  im|X)sed  silence  on  it  until  1018, 
when  anotiier  attempt  was  made  to  overcome  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Diputados  ;  it  had  abstained,  the  tribunal  said,  for  some 
years  from  issuing  licences,  in  consequence  of  the  great  abuses 
and  excesses  of  those  to  whom  they  were  granteti,  but  now  the 
sterility  of  the  land  causes  great  inconveniences  and  it  asks  that 
the  fruits  of  its  prebends  in  Aragon  and  its  rents  be  invested  in 
wheat  allowed  to  be  exported.  The  Diputatlos  however  ^^isely 
refused  to  open  the  door ;  the  law  to  which  they  ha<l  sworn  im- 
posed heavy  penalties  for  its  infraction  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  refuse.  This  was  probably  effectual,  as  far  as  concerned 
Aragon,  for  we  happen  to  find  the  tribunal,  in  1631,  obtaining 
from  the  king  licence  to  import  two  hundreti  and  fifty  buahels 
from  Castile.* 

This  narrative  is  instructive  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  pre- 
tence of  necessity  in  the  service  of  Gwl  wa.s  as  fraudulent  as  the 
claims  put  forward.  The  whole  business  was  purely  speculative 
and  the  licences  were  doubtless  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  through 
all  these  years.  The  Valcncian  tribunal  was  at  no  time  in  need 
of  wheat  from  Aragon  or  Castile,  for  it  had  ample  pri\Tlege8  at 


•  Arehtvo  de  Simanras,  Inquisicion.  Libro 688. fol. 66.— Archive  htet.narional, 
InquUicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  1,  ii.  6,  Tol.  634 ;  Leg.  8,  n.  2,  fol.  73. 
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home  for  all  its  wants  and  it  was  working  these  loca]  privilegeaJ 
for  a  profit  to  some  one.     Among  other  public-spinteil  acts  of 
Ximenes  was  the  foundling,  in  1512,  of  an  alhondiya,  or  jjublic 
granary,  in  Toledo  so  that,  as  we  are  told  in  1569,  in  times  of  ^j 
scarcity  the  citizens  could  procure  supplies  at  moderate  prices.' ^| 
It   was    probably   owing   to   this    that    other    cities,    including  ^^ 
Valencia,  formed  establishnients  of  the  kind,  monopolizing  the  ^t 
traffic  in  wheat,  to  which  the  citizens  reported  day  by  day  for^| 
their  pro\'ision.     When  a  lass  occurred  in  the  business,  from  a^^ 
surplus  over  the  demand  or  from  .spf/iling  of  the  grain,  it  was  ^i 
assessed  upon  the  citizens,  under  tlie  name  of  j)an  aseguradOf  ^t 
but,  in  1530,  the  magistrates  relieved  the  oflicials  of  the  tribunal  ^^ 
from  sharing  this  burden  and  the  exemption  is  enumerated,  in  ^i 
1707,  as  still  among  its  privileges.'     Another  privilege,  which  it  ^M 
shared  with  the  viceroy  and  the  archbishop,  was  that  the  baker  ^^ 
who  served  it  was  the  second  one  allowed  every  morning  to  enter 
the  granary  and  select  a  sack  of  wheat  (Irigo  fuerte)  of  five  and  a 
half  bushels  and  every  week  a  cahiz  (.3V  bushels)  of  trigo  cafideal, 
without  payment  save  a  small  tax  known  as  murs  y  vails — evi- 
dently for  the  maintenance  of  the  city  defences.    This  he  baked 
and  distributed  the  bread  among  the  officials  and  to  the  prison, 
in  allotted  portions,  and  what  was  over  he  sold — showing  that 
the  tribunal  not  only  got  its  wheat  gratuitovisly  but  more  than 
it  nee<iod,  to  somebody's  profit.     The  amount  must  have  been 
consi<IerabIe,  for  the  bakers  complained  of  the  unfair  conipetitioQ 
of  the  favored  baker  and,  in  1609,  the  city  endeavored  to  put  an 
end  to  the  aliiise,  but  without  success.    Tlie  matter  slumbered 
until  1627,  when  the  city  obtained  a  royal  cedula  abolishing  the 
privilege  of  taking  the  wheat,  but  obedience  to  this  was  refused 
because  it  had  been  issued  without  preliminary  notice  to  the 
other  side  anti  witliout  a  junta  or  conference  between  the  Suprema 
and  the  Council  of  Ai-agon.    Then  the  city  ordered  the  baker  no 
longer  to  go  to  the  granary  for  wheat  and  the  aggrieved  Suprema 
complained  loudly  to  the  king,  urging  him  to  consider  the  ser- 
vices to  God  and  the  tonsure  of  the  inquisitors  and  not  to  allow 


I 
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*  Oomesii  de  Rebus  gcsiia  a  Fr.  Ximcnio,  Lib  V.  fol,  140. 

'  Archivo de Siinancaa,  Inquisicion,  Libro  688,  fol.  520. — Archive  hist,  nacional 
Inquisicinn  de  Valencia,  I.eg.  2,  n.  18. 

There  was  a  similar  arrangement  in  Barcelona  and,  in  1532,  the  Siipivma  orden 

the  inquisitors  not  to  allow  famili-ira  to  be  compelled  to  pay  this  aaseaameDt. 

Archivo  do  Sinumcas,  Libro  77,  fol.  44. 
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these  holy  labors  to  be  interruptcil  by  the  necessity  of  going  per- 
sonally to  the  granary.  To  this  Philip  replied  by  ordering  the 
fueros  to  be  oliserveil,  which  was  virtually  a  confirmation  of  his 
c^dula,  but  tliis  seems  to  have  been  similarly  disregarded,  for,  in 
1628,  we  find  t!ie  city  again  endeavoring  to  put  an  end  to  the 
collateral  abuse  of  the  sale  of  the  surplus  bread  and  the  tribunal 
busily  engaged  in  gathering  testimony  to  prove  that  this  had 
publicly  been  the  custom  from  time  immemorial.  In  proving 
this,  however^  it  also  proved  unconsciously  how  fraudulent  had 
been  the  claim  that  it  had  been  in  need  of  wheat  from  Aragon.' 
This  comniereial  cievelopment  of  the  Intiuisition  led  it  to 
utilize  its  exemption  from  luxation  and  octroi  duties  by  opening 
shops  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  causing  violent  quarrels  with 
the  cities  whase  revenues  were  impaired  and  whose  laws  were 
ostentatiously  disregarded.  Among  a  nundier  of  cases  of  this 
in  the  records,  a  series  of  occurrences  in  Saragossa  will  illustrate 
tliis  pl»ase  of  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Office.  A  large  part  of 
the  local  revenues  of  the  city  was  derived  from  a  monopoly  of 
wine,  meal  and  provisions  and  no  citizen  was  allowed  to  bring 
these  articles  within  the  gates.  The  Aljaferia,  occupied  by  the 
trbunal,  was  situated  a  few  hundred  feet  beyond  the  walls;  the 
inquisitors  assumed  that  they  were  not  bound  by  the  municipal 
regulations;  they  introduced  what  they  pleased  into  the  town 
and  the  authorities  complaine*!  that  they  maintained  in  the 
Aljaferia  a  public  meat-market,  a  tavern  and  a  shop  where 
citizens  could  purchase  freely  to  the  infinite  damage  of  the 
public  revenues.  The  C6rtes  of  1626  demanded  that  affairs 
should  be  reduced  to  what  they  had  been  prior  to  the  troubles  of 
1591,  wlieri  the  Aljaferia  was  garrisoned  viith  soldiers,  giving 
rise  to  profitable  trade,  but  the  Siiprema  prevented  the  royal 
confirmation  of  the  acts  of  the  C6rtes  and  the  matter  was  left 
open.  This  led  to  troubles  which  came  to  a  head,  September 
21,  162G,  when  a  load  of  wine  for  the  tribunal  on  entering  the 
city  was  seized  under  the  law  by  the  guard  and  taken  to  the  house 
of  one  of  the  jurados  or  town-councillors.  At  once  the  inquisi- 
tors issued  letters  demanding  its  release  under  pain  of  excom- 
muniration  and  a  thousand  ducats.  The  jurados  lost  no  time 
in  forming  the  competencia,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  exist- 
ing Concordia,   was   the   method   provided   for   deciding  such 

'  Archive  de  Simancaa,  Tnquiwdon,  Libro  19,  fol.  289;  Libro  688,  fol.  68,  2S5. 
— Archive  hist,  nacionalj  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  1,  n.  6,  fol.  199. 
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contests,  but  the  inquisitors  refused  to  join  in  it,  asserting  that 
there  could  be  no  conipetencia,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  f^th  and 
impeding  the  Inquisition  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions.  They 
arrested  and  imprisoned  one  of  the  guards,  notwithstanding  that 
he  had  letters  of  manifestacion  from  the  court  of  the  Justicia  of 
Aragon — a  species  of  habeas  corpus  of  the  highest  privilege  ia^H 
Aragon,  which  was  tratlitionally  venerated  as  the  palladium  of" 
popular  lil>erty — and  the  next  day  they  seized  three  more  who 
were  likewise  vianifcstados.  The  incensed  magistrates  applied 
to  the  Justicia  and  to  the  Diputados,  to  release  by  force  the 
prisoners  from  the  Aljaferia  an<i  there  was  prospect  of  »erioufl 
disorder.  The  Governor  of  Ani^on,  however  succeetled  in  petting 
himself  accepted  as  umpire  by  both  sides  and  temporarily  quieted ^J 
them  by  the  compromise  that  the  wagon,  mules  and  wine  should^f 
be  delivered  to  him,  that  the  prisoners  should  be  surrendered 
through  him  to  the  city  and  that  the  commiiiatory  letters  should 
be  withdrawn,  all  this  being  without  prejudice  to  either  party. 
Ho  wrote  earnestly  to  the  king,  pointing  out  the  imminent  danger 
of  an  outbreak  and  the  necessity  of  a  decision  that  should  avert  ^j 
such  perils  for  the  future;  if  the  assumption  that  such  questions^^^ 
were  matters  of  faith  were  admitted,  the  inquisitors  could  refuse  ' 
all  competencias,  which  would  annul  the  Conconlia  and  destroy 
the  royal  jurisdiction.  The  city  also  addressed  him,  saying  that 
the  inquisitors  had  refused  to  abstain  from  further  action  pend- 
ing his  decision  and  if  these  pretensions  were  admitted  they  would 
be  unable  to  pay  him  the  scrvicio  which  had  been  granted-* 

This  resulted  in  a  compromise,  agreed  upon  between  the 
Suprema  and  the  Council  of  Aragon,  under  which  the  city  obli- 
gated itself  to  supply  the  tribunal  with  meat,  wine  and  ice.  It 
was  impossible  however  to  compel  the  Inquisition  to  observe 
compacts.  Fresh  complaints  arose,  the  nature  of  which  is  inch- 
oated by  a  decree  of  Philip  IV,  June  17,  1630,  requiring  the 
Suproma  to  order  the  inquisitors  to  keep  to  the  apTr<>nient  and 
not  to  sell  any  portion  of  the  provisions  furnished  and  further  to 
stop  the  trade  carried  on  in  some  little  houses  in  the  Aljaferfa 
where  the  municipal  supervisors  could  not  inspect  tliem.  Tliis 
resulted  in  a  fresh  agreement  of  December  7,  1631,  under  which 
the  city  bought  for  three  thousand  crowns  the  casa  de  penitimcia, 
or  prison  for  penitents,  and  engaged  to  maintain  in  it  shops  for 

'  Fiicros  y  Actos  dc  Cortc  in  Barbasiro  y  CtilatAyud,  afio  de  162G  (Zaragou, 
1827,  p.  20).— Archive  g6n.  de  la  C.  de  Aragon,  Leg.  528,  n.  3. 


the  sale  of  meat  and  ice  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aljaferia  at 
the  prices  current  in  the  town.* 

Probably  tliis  quieted  the  matter,  but  before  long  the  irre- 
pressible inc|uisitors  started  another  disturbance.  The  salt-works 
of  Remolinos  and  el  Castellon  belonged  to  the  royal  j)atrimony 
and  were  farmed  out  under  contlition  that  no  other  salt  should 
be  sold  or  used  in  Saragossa  and  some  other  places  under  heavy 
fines.  To  enforce  this  there  were  commissioners  empowered  to 
investigate  all  suspected  places,  even  churches  not  being  exempt. 
In  1640  a  party  in  the  city  was  found  to  be  selling  salt  and  con- 
fessed that  he  obtained  it  from  the  gardener  of  the  Aljaferfa. 
The  commissioner,  Baltasar  Peraltn,  went  there  with  a  scrivener 
and  in  the  gardener's  cottage  they  found  two  sacks,  one  empty, 
the  other  nearly  full  of  salt,  with  a  half-peck  measure.  They 
announced  the  penalty  to  the  gardener's  wife  and  proceeded  to 
enforce  it  in  the  customary  manner  by  seizing  ple^iges — in  the 
present  case,  three  horses.  The  inquisitor,  who  had  doubtless 
been  sent  for,  came  as  they  were  leading  the  horses  away,  forced 
the  surrender  of  the  horses  and  salt  and  told  them  that  they 
should  deem  themselves  lucky  if  they  were  not  thrown  in  prison. 
Thereupon  the  royal  advocate-fiscal  of  Aragon,  Adrian  tie  Sada, 
reported  the  case  to  the  kingf  adding  that  it  was  learned  that 
the  coachman  of  one  of  the  inquisitors  was  selling  salt  from  the 
salt-works  of  Sobradicl.  He  pointed  out  that,  if  the  servants  of 
the  Inquisition  could  sell  salt  freely  and  the  royal  officials  be 
deterred  by  threats  from  investigation,  the  revenue  would  be 
seriously  impairedj  for  no  one  would  venture  to  farm  the  salt- 
works, and  he  asked  for  instructions  before  resorting  to  pro- 
ceedings which  might  disturb  the  public  peace,  as  hati  happened 
on  previous  occasions.  The  matter  was  referreil  to  the  Council 
of  Aragon.  which  advised  the  king  to  issue  imperative  commands 
that  the  inquisitors  should  not  obstruct  the  detection  and  punish- 
ment of  frauds,  for  their  cognizance  in  no  way  pertained  to  the 
Holy  Office.' 

The  Saragossa  tribunal  had  a  still  more  prolonged  and  bitter 
dispute  with  the  city  over  the  bake-oven  of  the  Aljaferfa.  This 
belonged  to  the  crown  and,  at  some  time  prior  to  1030,  Philip 
IV  made  it  over  to  the  tribunal  which  was  pleading  poverty. 
Its  use  of  the  privilege  soon  brought  it  into  conRiet  with  the  city, 

*  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inquiairion,  I>ihro  20,  fol.  54;  I>ibro  62,  fol.  457. 

•  Archivo  g6n.  de  la  C.  de  Aragon,  Leg.  62$,  n.  3. 
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but  a  complicated  arrangement  respecting  it  was  includefl  in 
the  agreement  of  December  7,  1631,  requiring  the  baker  to 
purchase  at  least  seventy  bushels  of  wheat  per  month  from  the 
public  granary,  with  certain  rostriction-s  as  to  the  places  whence  he 
could  procuie  further  supplies.  In  1649  we  chance  to  learn  that 
the  oven  was  farmed  out  for  six  thousand  reales  per  annum  and, 
in  1663,  a  lively  conflicl  arose  because  the  tribunal  had  granted 
a  lease  which  was  not  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  1631.  Then 
again,  in  1690,  the  trouble  broke  out  afresh^  each  side  accusing 
the  other  of  violatin;;  the  agreement.  All  the  authorities,  from  the 
king  and  viceroy  down,  were  invoked  to  settle  it;  there  were  fears 
of  violence  but,  May  1 ,  1691,  the  tribunal  reported  to  the  Suprema 
that  a  compromise  had  been  rcachetl  on  sutisfact-<»ry  terms.' 

The  independent  spirit  of  Aragon  caused  it  to  sufTtT  ]t»-.ss  from 
the  mercantile  enterprises  of  the  Inquisition  than  the  more 
submissive  lemi)er  of  Castile.  In  1623  there  was  a  flagrant  ra.'^e  h 
in  Toledo,  arising  from  a  butcher-shop  ejstablished  by  the  tribunal  fl^ 
in  violation  of  the  nuininipal  laws.  Its  violent  methods  triumphed 
and  Don  Luis  de  Paredes,  an  alcalde  de  cort«,  sent  thither  to 
settle  the  matter,  was  disgraced  for  attempting  t«  resii-ain  it. 
This  called  forth  an  energetic  protest  from  the  Council  of  Ca.stile, 
whirh  boldly  told  the  king  that  he  should  not  shut  his  eyes  to^dl 
the  fact  that  the  iruiuisitors  were  extending  their  privileges  to^^ 
matters  beyond  their  competence,  with  such  prejudice  to  the 
public  weal  that  they  were  making  themselves  superior  to  the 
laws,  to  the  government  and  to  the  royal  power,  trampling  on 
the  judges,  seizing  the  original  documents,  forcing  them  to  revoke 
their  righteous  acts,  arresting  their  officials  and  treating  them 
as  heretics  because  they  discharged  their  duty.* 

In  procuring  pro\'isions,  whether  for  consumption  or  sale, 
besides  the  freedom  from  local  imposts,  the  Inciuisition  had  the 
further  advantage  of  employing  coercive  methods  on  unwilling 
vendors  and  of  disregarding  local  regulations  and  prohibitions. 
As  early  as  1533  the  Aragone.se,  at  the  C6rtes  of  Monzon,  took 
the  alarm  and  petitioned  that  the  statutes  of  the  towns,  when 
short  of  bread-stuffs  and  provisions,  should  be  binding  on  officials 
of  the  Inquisition,  to  which  the  emperor's  reply  was  the  equivo- 
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*  Archivo  dc  Simancas.  Inqaisieion,  Lib.  38,  fol.  22;  Libro  62,  fol.  457,  52fl.  528, 
5'H;  Lib.  922,  fol.  453. 

'  Bibl.  nadonal,  M3S.,  Mm,  4Gi. — Archivo  de  Simancas,  Grada  y  Justicia,  \x%. 
S2i,  fol.  45,  46. 
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eating  one  customary  when  evading  confirmation.*  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  is  manifested  by  a  carta  acordada  of  1540,  author- 
izing the  tribunals  to  get  wheat  in  the  villages  for  their  ofRciah 
and  prisoners  and,  if  the  local  ma^ytrates  interfere,  to  rnerce 
them  with  excommunication.  Yet  inquisiturial  zeal  in  using 
this  permission  sometimes  overstepped  the  bounds  and,  in  this 
same  year,  the  Suprema  had  occasion  to  rebuke  a  tribunal  which 
had  issued  orders  to  furnish  it  with  wheat  under  pain  of  a  hundre*! 
lashes,  for  it  was  tohi  that,  in  rendering  such  extra-judicial 
sentences,  it  was  exceeding  its  jurisdiction.'  How  bravely  the 
Suprema  itself  overcame  all  such  8cruj)les  was  manifest  when 
laws  of  maximum  prices,  and  the  heavy  discount  on  the  legal- 
tender  spurious  vellon  coinage^  rendered  bo!<le]-s  of  goods  un- 
willing to  part  with  tlieni  at  the  legal  rates.  It  issued,  February 
14,  1626,  to  '\i&  alcalde,  Pedro  de  Salazar,  an  or<!er  to  go  to  any 
places  iu  the  vicinage  and  embargo  sheep  and  whatever  else  he 
deemed  necessary,  suflicieut  for  the  maintenance  of  the  house- 
holds of  the  inquisitor-general  and  of  the  members  and  officials, 
paying  therefore  at  the  rates  fixed  by  law,  to  effect  which  he 
was  empowered  to  call  for  aid  on  all  royal  justices,  who  were 
required  to  furnish  all  necessary  fud  under  penalty  of  major 
excommunication  laiiv  aentiniur  and  five  hundred  ducats.  So 
again,  on  April  11,  1630,  Salazar  was  ordered  to  go  anywhere  in 
the  kingdom  and  seize  six  bushels  of  wheat,  in  baked  bread,  for 
the  same  hou.seholds,  paying  for  it  at  the  established  price,  and  all 
officials,  secular,  ecclesiastiral  and  inquisitorial,  were  required 
to  assist  him  under  the  same  penalties.'  This  was  an  organized 
raid  on  nil  the  bakeries  of  Machitl,  and  Salazar  was  more  scrupu- 
lous than  the  average  ofTieial  of  the  time  if  he  dirl  not  turn  an 
honest  penny  by  taking  bread  on  his  own  account  at  the  legal 
rate  and  selling  it  at  the  current  one.* 


»  Archivo  de  Simiuicfls.  Tnquisicion  dc  Barcelona,  C6rtcs,  Leg.  17,  fol.  47,  48. 

'  Arrhivfi  de  Simanpfts.  Inquisicion.  T-iliro  930,  fol.  63,  64. 

■  ThiclPtn .  T.ihro  940.  M.  220,  221 .  The  exwrnmunicalion  latar  sententia  worked 
of  itwif  whPTi  the  art  wns  mmniitted  and  did  nnl  n-quire  to  be  published.  It 
VRS  npp  nf  Ihe  worst  erclrsiflKtical  abuws  and  during  Iht?  later  middle  ages  was 
BO  lavishly  employed  thnt.  men  scnrre  knew  whether  or  not  they  were  cxcom- 
munimlft  under  some  mnndate  of  whirh  they  had  never  heard. 

*  Thin  flbupp  rxislcd  in  England  under  the  name  of  I\jn,*eyancc  and  I're- 
eraption,  bnt  there  it  was  restricted  t<i  the  royal  houaehold.  It  inevitalily  led  to 
many  abuses  and  wa«  replaced,  in  1660,  with  an  excise  on  malt  and  spirituous 
liquors  by  12  Carol.  II.  cap.  24,  U  12-27. 
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The  tribunal  of  Valencia  enjoyp<i  another  privilege  in  the 
important  uiiiiLtcr  of  salt,  the  royal  inouopoly  of  which  rendered 
it  so  costly  to  the  ordinary  consumer.  Every  year  the  tribunal 
issued  an  order  to  the  farnicrs  of  the  salt-works,  commanding 
them,  under  pain  of  excomniunicatiou  and  fifty  ducats,  to  deliver 
to  the  receiver  of  confiscations  twelve  cahizes  {about  forty-two 
bushels)  of  refined  salt,  at  the  price  of  eight  reales  the  cahiz,  and 
the  custom-house  officials  were  summoned,  under  the  same 
penalties,  to  let  it  pass  without  detention  or  trouble  for  the 
service  of  God.  The  salt  was  duly  apportioned  among  the 
officials  at  this  trivial  price,  each  inquisitor  getting  four  bushels, 
down  to  the  messengers  who  receiveil  two-thirds  of  a  bushel, 
and  even  juhilado  officials  had  their  portion.  ^Vlien  or  how  this 
originated  is  unknown;  in  1044  it  seems  establiehcd  as  of  old 
date  and  it  continued  until  17  !0,  when  the  new  dynasty  brought 
it  to  a  sudden  conclusion.  The  Council  of  Hacienda  reported 
it  to  the  king,  as  though  it  were  a  novelty  just  discovered,  pointing 
out  that  the  eight  reales  were  less  than  the  cost  of  transport 
from  the  works  to  the  magazines;  that  the  manufacture  was  a 
monopoly  of  the  regalias  and  the  price  charged  was  in  no  respect 
a  tax  or  impost,  but  was  regulated  by  the  necessities  of  the 
national  defence;  that  no  other  tribunal  in  Spain,  secular  or 
ecclesiastic,  made  such  a  demand,  while  the  publication  of  cen- 
sures against  royal  officials  wa-s  dangerous  in  those  calamitous 
times.  This  arou-sod  Philip,  who  ordered  a  prompt  remedy. 
The  Suprcnia  no  longer  ventured  an  opposition  or  remonstrance, 
but  wrote  iinmetliately  to  \'aloncia  expressing  itjs  surprise;  the 
demand  nuist  be  withdrawn  at  once;  if  any  een.sures  had  been 
published  they  must  be  revoked  and  no  such  demonstration 
should  have  been  made  without  previous  consultation.' 

It  would  be  superfluous   lo  adduce  further  examples  of  the^ 
manner  in  which  the  tribunals  abn.sed  their  power  for  unlawful 
gains  and  benefits,  and  we  can  readily  conceive  the  exasperation 
thus  excited,  even  among  those  most  zealoas  in  the  extermina-j 
tion  of  heresy. 


Few  of  the  privileges  claimed  by  the  Inquisition  gave  rise  tc 
more  bickering  and  contention  than  its  demand  that  all  con-* 
nected  with  it  should  be  exempt  from  the  billeting  of  troops 

'  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inqutstcion  dc  Valencia,  Libra  7  de  Autos,  Lc^.  2,  fot. 
,  3»1,  491;  Leg.  2.  n.  18;  Leg.  13,  n.  2,  M.  11. 
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and  the  furnishing  of  bagages  or  bpasts  of  burden  for  transporta- 
tion. The  subject  is  one  of  minor  importance^  but  it  furiii.slies 
BO  typical  an  illustration  of  inquisitorial  niethods  that  it  is  worthy 
of  examination  somewhat  in  detail.  Under  the  old  monarchy 
the  yantar  or  droit  de  gite^  or  right  to  free  quarters,  was  an  in- 
sufferable burden.  Almost  every  C6rtes  of  Leon  and  Castile, 
from  the  twelfth  century  complained  of  it  energetically,  for  it 
was  exercised,  not  only  by  the  royal  court  in  its  ince.ssant  pere- 
grinations, but  by  nobles  and  others  who  could  enforce  it,  and  it 
was  accompanied  by  spoliation  of  every  kind,  while  the  impress- 
ment of  beasts  of  burden  was  an  associated  abuse  and  even  the 
lands  of  the  Church  were  not  exempt.*  The  more  independent 
Arngonese  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  it,  and  a  fuero  of  the 
Cartes  of  AlcaniZj  in  1430,  provided  that  the  courtiers  and  fol- 
lowers of  the  king  should  pay  all  Christians  in  whose  houses  they 
lodged.'  ^^'hon  the  Inquisition  was  founded  and  was  to  a  great 
extent  peripateti*-,  its  ofhcials  apparently  claimed  free  quarters^ 
for  a  clause  in  the  Instructions  of  1498  provides  that  where  a 
tribunal  was  set  up  they  should  pay  for  their  accommodations 
and  provide  their  own  beds  and  ncct'ssaries.'  When  travelling, 
a  decree  of  Ferdinand,  October  21,  1500,  repeated  in  1607,  1516, 
1518,  1.S32,  and  1561,  provided  that  they  should  have  gratuitous 
lodging  and  beds,  with  food  at  moderate  prices.*  The  frequent 
repetition  of  this  indicates  that  it  aroxised  opposition  and,  in 
1601,  when  the  inquisitor  of  \"alencia  was  ordered  to  go  at  once 
on  a  visitation  of  Tortosa,  he  was  told  not  to  oppress  the  city 
by  demanding  free  quarters  but  to  lodge  decently  in  a  monastery 
or  in  the  house  of  some  official.* 

Furnishing  free  quarters  however  was  different  from  enjoying 
thera.  The  old  abuses  gradually  disappeared  with  the  settled 
habitations  for  kings  and  tribunals,  but  the  change  in  military 
organizntinn,  with  standing  armies,  gave  rise  to  others  which, 
if  more  occasional,  were  aho  more  oppressive — the  billeting  of 
troops.  When  Lnuis  XIV  resorted  to  the  dragonnades — the 
quartering  of  dragoons  on  Huguenot  families — as  an  effective 

»  C6rtc5  de  Leon  v  dc  Castilla.  T.  1, 11  (Madrid,  1861-3).— Colmeiro.  Cfirtca  de 
Loon  y  de  CaatUla,  11,  122,  121,  136,  150,  102-3,  IRl,  IM,  201,  277. 

'  Fucroa  y  Ordinariona  del  Reyno  do  Aragon^  Lib.  vii  (Zjiragozaj  1624, 
fot.  131). 

'  Arguello,  fol.  22. 

*  Archjvo  de  Simancoa,  Inquiaicion,  Libro  1;  Libro  939,  fol.  144. 

'  Archivo  hist,  tiacioiml,  Inquisicton  dc  Valencia,  Leg.  5,  o.  2,  fot.  304. 
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coercion  to  conversion,  it  shows  how  severe  was  the  infliction. 
The  rebeUion  of  Catalonia,  in  HHO,  had  for  its  proximate  cause 
the  outrages  committed  by  troops  quartered  for  the  winter  in 
places  insufficient  for  their  support,  culminating  in  their  burning 
the  churches  of  Riu  de  Arenas  and  Montiro.'  The  massacre  in 
Saragossa,  December  2S,  1705^  of  the  French  troops  in  the  service 
of  Philip  V,  had  the  same  origin.' 

As  the  pay  of  Spanish  armies  was  habitually  in  arrears  and 
the  commissariat  system  imperfect,  it  can  be  realized  how  valu- 
able was  the  privilege  of  exemption  from  entertaining  these  unin- 
vited guests  and  providing  them  with  tran.sportatiou  when  they 
departed.  In  the  war  with  Portugal,  in  1666,  Gahcia  suflfercd 
80  seriously  that  we  are  told  a  company  of  cavalry  was  worth 
to  its  captain  two  lliousand  ducats  in  ransoms,  from  outrage.' 
That  the  Inquisition  should  claim  such  exemption  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, for  it  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  hidalgos,  but  the  earlieirt 
allusion  to  it  that  I  have  met  occurs  in  154S,  when  Inquisitor- 
general  Val<li5s  ordered  that  no  billets  must  be  gjven  on  houses 
occupied  by  inquisitors  or  officials,  even  though  not  their  own 
or  during  their  absence,  for  their  clothes  were  in  them.*  Wiat 
authority  he  harl  to  issue  such  a  command  it  might  be  difficult 
to  say,  l>ut  it  indicates  that  the  exemption  was  an  innovation 
and,  as  it  refers  only  to  salaried  officials,  it  infers  that  the  numer- 
ous unsalaried  ones  were  not  entitled  to  the  privilege,  which 
is  further  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  Castilian  Concordia  of 
1553,  regulating  the  exemptions  of  familiars,  there  Ls  no  allusion 
to  billeting.  The  action  of  Vald^s,  however,  settled  the  matter  aa 
far  as  the  salaried  officials  were  concerned  and  even  the  Aragon- 
ese  C6rtes  of  1M6,  which  greatly  limited  the  claims  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, admitted  that  they  haii  the  same  privile^s  as  hidalgos.* 

The  determination  with  which  this  was  enforced  is  seen  in  a 
case  in  1695,  when  Inquisitor  Sanz  y  Munoz  of  Barcelona  threat- 
ened with  excommunication  and  a  fine  of  two  hundred  libras 
the  town-councillors  of  Manlleu  if  they  shovild  assign  quartprs 
in  a  country-house  belonging  to  the  portero  of  the  Inquisition, 
although  it  was  occupied  by  a  peasant  who  worked  on  the  laud. 

'  Pnrets,  SucMos  de  Cataloria  (Mem.  hist.  Expanal,  XX.  150-182;  .appendix, 
pp.  2l»,  299.  301,  312). 

'  .Macanaz,  Regalfas  de  los  Reyes  de  Aragon,  p,  lit  (Madrid,  1879). 

•  Candamo.  op.  Ht.  (Vallndarefl,  Semanario  onSd..  W.  13). 

*  Archivo  de  Simnnciw,  Inquinidon.  I.ibro  939,  fol.  144. 

■  Fueros  y  Actos  He  Cotte  dc  Zar&gosa,  1045-6  (Znragowi,  Iftl7,  p.  10). 
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The  councillors  apppaletl  for  protection  to  the  Audienria,  or 
royal  court,  which  invited  the  in([uisitor  to  settle  the  matter 
amicably  in  the  prcscribeil  form  of  a  competencia,  but  he  treated 
the  overture  wit!i  such  contempt  tliat  he  promptly  issued  a 
second  niantlatc,  under  the  same  penalties,  and  summoned  the 
councillors  to  appear  before  him  as  having  incurred  them.  The 
Audiencia  made  another  attempt  at  pacification  to  which  he 
replied  that  he  proposed  at  once  to  declare  the  councillors  as 
publicly  excommunicated.  The  Diputados  of  Catalonia  there- 
upon protested  vigorously  to  the  king  that,  while  all  the  rest  of 
the  people  were  patriotically  united  in  aiding  the  war,  and  the 
gentry  had  voluntarily  foregone  their  privilege  of  exemption,  the 
officials  and  famiUars  of  the  Inquisitirn  were  exciting  tumults 
and  riots  in  their  efTorts  to  extend  exemptions  to  those  who  had 
DO  claim.  ^ 

The  chief  trouble  arose  with  the  unsalaried  officials,  especially 
the  multitudinous  familiars,  who  had  no  claim  to  exemption. 
The  Barcelona  tribunal  seems  to  have  started  it,  for  one  of  the 
complaints  made  to  de  Poto  Salazar,  on  his  visitation  of  1567, 
was  that  the  inquisitors  forbade  the  quartering  of  soldiers  in  the 
houses  of  familiars;  in  his  report  he  suggested  that  it  should  be 
done  when  necessary  and  the  Aragonese  Concordia  of  15GS  fol- 
lowed this  idea  by  prohibiting  inquisitors  to  support  familiars 
in  refusing  to  receive  men  assigned  to  them  when  there  were  no 
other  houses  to  receive  them.'  There  was  evidently  no  recog- 
nized exemption  but  a  steady  effort  to  establish  one,  while  the 
familiars  complained  that  the  hatred  felt  for  them  led  to  their 
being  opprespe<l  \\'ith  billets  when  others  wont  free.  To  remedy 
this  Philip  TT,  in  a  c^dula  of  February  21,  1576,  ordered  that  no 
discrimination  should  be  made  against  them,  but  that  they  should 
be  placed  on  an  equality  with  justicias  and  regidores  who  were  not 
called  upon  to  furnish  quarters  until  all  otlior  hoiises  were  occu- 
pied. Complaint*!  continued  and  he  advanced  a  st€p,  February 
22,  l/iTOj  by  decreeing  tliat  for  three  years,  in  towns  of  upwards 
of  five  hundred  hearths,  familiars  should  be  exempt  from  billeting 
and  furnishing  transportation;  in  smaller  towns,  one-half  should 
be  exemptefl  and  wliere  there  was  but  one  he  shouhl  be  exempt. 
This  was  renewed  frequently  for  three  years  at  a  time  and  as 

'  Archive  g*n.  de  In  C.  de  Araenn,  Fondos  del  Concejo  de  Aragon,  Leg.  708. 
'  .A,rchivo  de  Simancns,  Inquisicinn  de  Barw-lona,  CArtes,  Leg.  17,  fol.  20. — 
Actos  de  Cortc  del  Reyno  de  Aragon,  fol.  96  (Zaragoza,  1604). 
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frequently  was  oveHooketl,  but  this  made  little  difference,  for 
we  are  told  by  an  experienced  inquisitor  that  it  was  always 
assumed  to  be  in  force  and,  when  a  familiar  complainetl  of  a 
billet,  the  tribunal  would  issue  a  mandate  ordering  his  relief 
within  three  hours  under  a  penalty  of  100, (H}0  mrs.;  if  the 
exemption  was  in  force,  a  copy  of  the  c^dula  was  included  in 
the  mandate,  if  it  was  not  it  still  was  quoted  as  existing  in  the 
archives  of  the  tribunal.' 

There  were  few  questions  whicli  gave  rise  to  more  embroilment 
than  this.  Both  sitlcs  were  unscrupulous;  the  privilege  excited 
ill-will,  it  was  evaded  by  the  authorities  wherever  possible  and 
the  tribunals  were  kept  busy  in  defending  their  familiars  •vith 
customary  violence.  At  length,  in  1634,  the  necessities  of  the 
elate  were  pleaded  by  Philip  IV'  as  his  reason  for  withdrawing 
all  exemptions — a  measure  which  he  was  obliged  to  repeat  more 
than  once.'  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  therefore  that,  when  the 
C6rtes  of  .'Vragon,  in  1G16,  succeeded  in  greatly  abri<lging  the 
pri\'ilcge3  of  familiars,  they  were  included  with  the  salaried  offi- 
cials in  the  exemption  from  billets.  This  did  not  avail  thcra 
much  for  we  are  told  that,  in  the  changes  effected  by  the  Cortes, 
the  terror  felt  for  the  Inquisition  was  so  greatly  diminishe*!  that 
there  was  scant  ceremony  in  imposing  on  its  officials;  that  the 
familiars  were  singled  out  to  have  two  or  three  sohliers  quart<!red 
on  them  and  when  they  complained  the  tribunal  ventured  no 
more  than  to  instruct  its  commissioner  to  use  pcrsuaiision.'  Cata- 
lonia was  not  so  fortunate  and  strife  continued  with  tlie  usual 
bitterness.  As  a  frontier  province,  in  war  time  it  was  occupied 
with  troops  and  there  were  abundant  opportunities  for  friction. 
In  1695  the  Oiputados  complained  that,  as  the  only  mode  of 
escaping  billets  was  to  become  a  fantiliar,  many  had  theni-selves 
appointed,  although  there  was  already  an  innumerable  multitude, 
and  that  even  when  the  local  magistrates  were  compelled  to 
receive  soldiers,  the  familiars  refused,  in  contempt  of  the  royal 
orders.* 


'  Ardtivo  de  .<>imancaa,  Libro  23.  fol.  42;  Lcr.  1157,  fo!.  23.— Modo  de  Pro- 
ceder,  fol.  41-2  (Bibl.  oacional,  MSS..  H,  122). 

'  Archivo  liist.  nncional,  liiquisicion  de  Valenda,  Le^  2,  n.  18. — Archive  de 
SimsQcas,  Inquisicion,  Libro  23,  fol.  42. 

'  Fueros  y  A<'tos  de  Corte,  p.  12  (Zaragoza,  1647).— Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  D. 
118,  fol.  122. 

*  Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Libro  26,  fol.  69;  Libro  66,  fol.  78. — iirchivo  dc  la  C 
de  Angon,  Fondoe  del  Concejo  dc  Aragon,  Leg.  70S. 


The  War  of  Succession  brought  fresh  necessities  and  the  change 
of  dynasty  was  unfavorable  to  the  Inquisition  in  this  as  in  so 
much  else.  A  royal  decree  of  February  11,  1706,  abolished  all 
exemptions  but,  as  a  favor  to  the  Inquisition,  four  of  its  officials 
were  excepted  in  towns  and  twenty  in  cities  tliat  were  seats  of 
tribunals.  The  Suprema  accepted  this  cheerfully  but,  when  a 
decree  of  January  10,  1712,  revoked  all  exem|>lions,  it  remon- 
strated and  wa.'?  told  that,  while  the  king  recognized  the  claims 
of  the  Inquisition  to  all  the  privileges  granted  by  liis  ])redecessors, 
the  existing  urgency  required  the  withdrawal  of  all  exemptions 
and,  as  the  law  was  absolute,  he  could  make  no  exceptions. 
Although  this  coverefl  the  salaried  officials,  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  familiars  who  complained  the  loutlest:  possibly  now  that  the 
tribunals  could  no  longer  protect  them  they  were  exposed  to 
special  discrimination.  It  was  a  question  of  money,  however, 
rather  than  of  hardship,  for  a  system  of  composition  had  been 
developed  under  which  by  paj'ing  the  cnarlel  or  utensilio — an 
assessment  prot)ortioned  to  the  wealth  of  the  individual— the 
billet  was  escaped.*  When  the  urgency  of  inimetliale  peril  was 
passed  these  decrees  were  either  withdrawn  or  became  ohsolpte. 
The  claim  of  exenij>tion  revived  and  with  it  the  active  efforts 
of  the  tribunals  to  i)rotect  tho^se  whose  exemptions  were  dis- 
regarded and  to  pujiish  the  officials  who  disregarded  them.' 

In  1728  Philip  V  made  a  well-intentioned  attempt  to  relieve 
the  oppression  of  the  poor  arising  from  the  numerous  classes 
of  officials  who  claimed  exemption  from  the  common  burdens, 
inclutling  the  billeting  of  troops.  As  for  the  familiars,  he  says, 
who  all  claim  exemptions  and  give  rise  to  disturbances,  attacks 
on  the  local  magistrates,  with  excommunications  and  other 
penalties,  and  perpetual  competencias,  all  this  nmst  cease.  Yet 
he  admits   their   exemption   and   only  insists   that  it  must  be 

LconBned  to  the  number  allowed  by  the  Concordia  of  1553;  that 
limitation  had  npver  been  observed  and  the  inquisitors  had 
appointeii  large  numbers  in  excess  of  it,  in  spite  of  perpetual 
remonstrance,  and  Philip  now  ordered  that  tribunals  should  not 

[issue  certificates  to  more  than  the  legal  number  and  should  not 
take  proceedings  against  the  local  magistrates."  As  usual  the 
royal  orders  were  disregarded.    The  tribunal  of  Valencia  threat- 


<  ArchivD  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  dc  Valcucia,  I^g.  2,  n.  18, 

'  Tbidem.  T^egsjn  3iK). 

'  AutOB  Acordados,  Lib.  vi,  Tit.  xiv,  auto  4. 
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ened  with  excommunication  and  Btic  the  magistrates  of  Jdiivj 
and  San  Mateo,  at  the  instance  of  »oiiie  familiars  on  whom  soldiers 
had  befii  (juartercd,  and,  on  Icaniing  this,  Philip  &(Ulressed  the 
Suprenia  in  1729  stating  that  the  records  showed  that  faniiliara 
were  entitled  to  no  exemption;  even  if  they  were,  the  trihunaJ 
had  exceeded  it«  flowers  in  employing  obstreperous  methods  in 
defiance  of  the  royal  decrees.  There  must  be  no  competencia; 
the  Valencia  tribunal  must  be  notified  not  to  exceed  its  juris- 
diction ami  the  Suprcma  itself  must  observe  the  royal  orders. 
After  tlie  delay  of  a  month,  the  Suprema  forwarded  the  royal 
letter  to  Valencia,  sullenly  telling  the  tribunal  to  report  what 
could  be  done  and  not  to  act  further  without  orders.' 

For  two  centuries  the  Inquisition  had  been  accustomed 
obey  or  to  disregard  the  royal  decrees  at  its  pleasure  and 
tyrannize  over  the  local  authorities.     The  habit  was  not  easily 
broken  and  it  was  hard  to  conform  itself  to  the  new  order  of 
things.     A  formulary  of  about  1710  contains  a  letter  to  be  sent 
to  magistrates  granting  billets  on  familiars,  couched  in  the  old 
arrogant  and  peremptory  terms  ant]  threatening  excommunica- 
tion and  a  fine  of  two  huodreil  ducats.     Familiars,  it  say.'*,  are 
not  to  furnish  quarters  and  beasts  of  l>urden,  except  in  extreme 
urgency  when  no  exemptions  are  permitted,  and  this  it  assumes 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  royal  decrees,  including  the  latest 
one  of  November  3,  1737.'     I  can  find  no  trace  of  a  ilecree  of 
1737  and  we  may  assume  that  it  was  tliis  obstinacy  of  the  Inqui^j 
sition  that  induced  Philip,  in  1743,  to  reissue  his  decree  of  172|^| 
with  an  cxpres-sion  of  regret  at  its  inobservance  and   the  dia^^^ 
astrous  results  which  had  ensued;  he  added  that,  when  the  ho 
of  the  non-exempt  were  insufficient  for  quartering  troops,  th 
could  be  billeted  on  hidalgos  ami  nobles.' 

The  Inquisition  still  adhered  to  its  claims,  but  Carlos  1 
taught  it  to  abandon  its  comminatory  style.  When,  in  1781, 
the  authorities  of  Castellon  de  la  Plana  billeted  troops  on  famil- 
iars, the  Valencia  tribunal  atlopted  the  more  judicious  method 
of  persuading  the  captain-general  that  they  were  to  be  classed 
with  hidalgos  and  he  i.ssued  orders  to  that  effect.  This  did  not 
please  Carlos  111,  who  brushed  aside  the  claim  to  exemption 
by  a  peremptory  order  that  the  familiars  of  Castellon  de  la  Plana 

'  Archive  hist,  nacional,  Inquiacion  de  Valencia,  Legajo  14,  n.  2,  f 

'  Ibidom,  Lcgajo  299. 

'  Autos  Acordadofl,  vbi  8up. 
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should  subject  themselves  to  the  local  government  in  the  matters 
of  billuta  and  that  there  should  be  no  change  imti!  he  should  issue 
further  commands.' 

Tliis  would  seem  in  principle  to  abrogate  all  claims  to  exemp- 
tion, but  Spanish  tenacity  still  held  fast  to  what  it  had  claimed 
and,  in  ISOO,  when  .]og6  PoriSj  a  familiar  of  Alcira,  complained 
that  the  governor  had  quartered  un  him  an  oliicer  of  the  regiment 
of  Sagunto,  the  Valencia  tribunal  took  measures  for  his  relief.' 
Tlie  limes  were  a<iverse  to  priA-ilegc,  however,  and  in  1805  the 
Captaiii-gcneral  of  Catalonia  sent  a  circular  to  all  the  towns 
stating  that  familiars  were  not  exempt.  The  magistrates  accord- 
ingly cMimpelled  them  to  furnish  quarters  and  bea-sts  of  burden, 
and,  when  the  tribunal  c(H!ii>Iji]nccl  to  the  captain-general  and 
adduced  proofs  in  support  of  its  claims,  he  responded  with  the 
decrees  of  1729  and  1743,  which  he  assumerl  tn  have  abrogated 
the  exemption  and  he  continued  to  coerce  the  familiars.  The 
same  process  was  going  on  in  Valencia  and,  when  that  tribunal 
applied  to  Barcelona  for  information  and  Irarned  the  rosult,  it 
ordered  it-s  familiars  to  submit  xmder  protest.  Then  followed  a 
royal  c^dula  of  August  20, 1807,  limiting  strictly  what  exemptions 
were  still  allowed;  the  Napoleonic  invasion  supervened  and  under 
tlie  lleistoration  I  have  met  with  no  trace  of  their  survival." 

Another  privilege  which  occaaoned  endless  debate  and  con- 
tention was  the  right  of  oHicials  and  familiars  to  bear  arms, 
especially  prohibited  ones.  This  was  a  subject  wliich,  during 
the  middle  ages,  liad  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  civilizing  efforts 
of  legislators,  while  the  power  assumed  by  inquisitors  to  issue 
licencej*  to  carry  arms,  in  contravention  of  municipal  statutes, 
was  the  source  of  no  little  trouble,  especially  in  Italian  cities.* 
The  necessity  of  restriction,  for  the  sake  of  public  peace,  was 
peculiarly  felt  in  Spain,  where  the  popular  temper  and  the  sen- 
sitiveness as  to  the  pttndoTwr  were  especially  provocative  of 
deadly  strife.'    It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  endless 


'  Archive  hist,  naciotial,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  I^g.  4,  d.  2,  fol.  79;  Leg.  16, 
D.  5.  fnl.  4. 

»  Ibidem,  Varios,  Lejr.  392;  Ug.  402,  n.  27. 

»•  Ibidem,  Lp*.  3flR;  Cartas  del  Conaejo,  teg.  17.  n.  3,  fol.  22. 
•  See  the  Atithor'a  Inquisition  of  the  Middle  Arcs,  I.  382  sgg. 
•  See  for  example  the  Vida  de  D.  Diego,  Duque  de  Estrada  (Mem.  hist,  espaflol, 

XU,  47). 
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series  of  decrees  which  succeeded  e^ch  other  willi  confusing 
rapidity  and  the  repetition  of  wliifh,  in  every  variety  of  form, 
shows  conclusively  how  little  they  were  regarded  and  how  little 
they  effected.  Particular  (.•iierg>*  was  directed  against  armas 
alevosas — treacherous  weapons — which  could  be  concealed  about 
the  ptTson.  In  the  Catalan  C6rtefl  of  1585,  Phihp  II  deiiounceii 
arquebuijes,  fire-locks  and  more  especially  the  small  ones  known 
as  pistols,  as  unworthy  the  name  of  arras,  as  treacherous  weapons, 
useless  in  war  and  provocative  of  murder,  which  had  caxised 
great  damage  in  Catalonia  and  had  been  prohibited  in  his  other 
kingdoms.  They  were  therefore  forbidden,  not  only  to  be  carried 
but  even  io  be  possessed  at  home  and  in  secret,  and  against  this 
no  privilege  should  avail,  whether  of  the  military  class  or  official 
or  familiar  of  the  Inquisition  or  by  licence  of  the  king  or  captain- 
general,  undiT  penalty  for  thosn  of  gentle  blood  of  two  years' 
exile,  for  plebeians  of  two  years'  galley-service,  and  ftjr  Frenuh- 
men  or  Gascons  of  death,  without  power  of  commutation  by 
any  authority.  Thn*e  palms,  or  twenty-seven  inrlie.s  of  barrel, 
was  thci  rninimiun  length  allowed  for  fire-arms  in  Catalonia  and 
four  palms  in  Castile.  Philip  IV,  in  1663,  even  prohibit<Hl  the 
manufacture  of  pistols  and  ileprived  of  exemptions  and  fuero 
those  who  carrieil  them,  while  a.s  for  poniards  and  daggers,  Philip 
V,  in  1721^  threatened  those  who  bore  them  with  six  years  of 
presidio  for  nobles  and  six  years  of  galleys  for  commoners/ 

These  specimens  of  multitudinous  legislation,  directed  against 
arms  of  all  kinds,  enable  us  to  appreciate  how  highly  prized  was 
the  privilege  of  carrying  them.  In  an  age  of  violence  it  was 
indispcMLsable  for  defence  and  was  equally  desired  as  afforcWng 
opportunities  for  offence.  That  the  Inquisition  should  claim 
it  for  those  in  its  service  was  inevitable  and  it  had  the  excuse, 
at  least  during  the  earlier  period,  that  there  was  danger  in  the 
arrest  and  transportation  of  prisoners  and  in  the  enmities  which 
it  provoked,  although  this  latter  danger  was  much  less  than  it 
habitually  claimed.  The  old  rules,  moreover,  were  well  known 
undOT  which  no  loL-al  laws  were  allowed  to  interfere  with 
such  privilege,*  and  the  In(|uisition  had  scarce  been  cstablishcil 
in  Valencia  when  the  question  arose  through  the  refusal   of  the 


'  Con!;t{tutlon3  de  Cathalunya,  Lib.  tx,  Tit.  xix,  cap.  3,  4  (Darcelona,  1588, 
p.  495).— No\-fa.  Recop.,  Lib.  xii.  Tit.  xix,  leyes  2.  8,  15. 

'  MIcliB^J  Albert,  Rcpcrtorium  de  Pravitatc  Hiorcticorutn,  8.  v.  ATma  (Vil- 
entiio,  1494). 
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local  authorities  to  allow  its  ministers  to  carry  arms.  Ferdinand 
promptly  tlecided  the  matter  in  its  favor  by  an  order,  March  22, 
1486,  that  Ucences  should  be  issued  to  all  whom  the  inquisitors 
might  name — for  the  time  had  not  yet  come  in  whicli  the  in- 
quisitors themselves  issued  licences.*  Probably  complaints  arose 
as  to  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  for  the  instructions  of  1498,  which 
were  principally  measures  of  reform,  provided  that,  in  cities, 
where  bearing  arms  was  forbidden,  no  official  should  carry  them 
except  when  accompanying  an  inquisitor  or  alguazil.'  As  indicated 
by  this,  policy  on  the  subject  was  unsettled  and  it  so  remained 
for  a  while.  November  14,  1509,  Ferdinand  ordered  that  the 
ministers  of  the  Sicilian  Inquisition  should  not  be  deprived  of 
tlieir  arms;  June  2,  1510,  he  thanked  the  V^alencia  tribunal  for 
providing  that  its  officials  should  go  imarmed,  for,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  there  is  no  one  now  who  impedes  or  resists  the  Inquisi- 
tion and,  if  there  were,  the  royal  officials  or  he  in  person  will 
provide  for  it;  then,  in  about  three  months,  on  August  28th,  he 
wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Valencia  that  the  salaried  officials 
of  the  tribunal,  with  their  servants  and  forty  familiars  should 
enjoy  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  Holy  Office  and  were  not  to  be 
deprived  of  their  arms.' 

We  see  in  all  this  traces  of  general  popular  opposition  to 
exempting  inquisitorial  officials  from  the  laws  forbidding  arms- 
bearing.  This  was  stimulated  by  the  difficulty  of  preventing 
the  exemptions  from  being  claimed  by  unauthorized  persons 
without  limit,  leading  Catalonia,  in  the  Concordia  of  1512,  to 
provide  that  officials  bearing  arms  could  be  disarmed,  like  other 
citizens,  unless  they  could  show  a  certificate  from  the  tri- 
bunal, and  further  that  the  number  of  familiars  for  the  whole 
principality  should  be  reduced  to  thirty,  except  in  cases  of 
necessity.*  Although  this  Concordia  was  not  observed,  Inquia- 
tor-general  Mercader,  in  his  instructions  of  August  28,  1514, 
admitted  the  necessity  of  such  regulations  by  i)rohibitirig  the 
issue  of  licences  to  bear  arms;  by  reducing  the  overgrown  number 
of  familiars  to  twenty-five  in  Barcelona  and  ten  each  in  Ferpignaa 


I 


k. 


^  Archivo  g^n.  de  la  C.  de  .Amgon.  Re^iat.  3684,  fol.  89. 
'  Inrtniccionea  de  140.S,  ?  2  (Anfiidlo,  fol  !2). 

'  .^rrhivo  de  Simnncas,   Inquisicion,  Libra  3,   fol.  96,  I2fi. — Bibl.  iiaoiooal, 
MSS.,  D.  118,  fol.  2(1. 

*  PragniAticaB  y  altres  Drets  de  CathftluQjra,  Lib.  I,  Tit.  viii,  cap.  1,  |  16. 
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aad  otber  towns^  by  pemuttbig  the  dxnnnftment  of  those  who 
eould  not  exhiHt  certificates  and  by  endearonng  to  check  the 
fraud  of  lending  these  certificates  by  requiring  them  to  swear  oot 
to  do  8o  and  kee^nng  UaIs  whereby  they  could  be  identified.' 

The   right   of   anning  its   famitiara,  thus  assumed    by  tt: 
Inquiation  was  by  no  means  uncontested.    We  have  seen  hoi 
the  EmpresB  Isabella  when  in  Valencia,  in  1324,  ordered  the' 
anns  tai:en  from  them  and  broken,  leading  to  a  protest  from 
Inquis tor-general  Manrique,  who  asserted  this  to  be  a  privilege 
enjoyed  since  the  intro<iuctiou  of  the  Inquisition.    In  spite  of 
this  Charles  V,  by  a  c^dula  of  August  2,  1539,  ordered  inquisitors^ 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  arms  by  familiars.*    The  nxatter  remaine 
a  subject  of  contest  for  some  years  more.    In  1553  there  w( 
quarrels  concerning  it  between  the  Valencia  tribunal  and 
local  authorities,  but  the  Concordia  of  1554  admitted  the  right 
unreservedly.' 

By  this  titne,  In  fact,  it  was  generally  recognized,  but  this,  id 
place  of  remo\'ing  a  cause  of  discord  only  intcnsific<l  and  multi- 
plied it.  The  right  to  bear  anns  could  scarce  be  held  to  include 
weapons  which  were  prohibited  to  all  by  general  regulations,  yet 
the  authorities  had  no  jurisdiction  over  familiars  to  enforce 
them.  Thus  when  flint-lock  arquebuses  were  prohibited  and  the 
Viceroy  of  Valencia  included  familiars  in  a  proclamation  on  the 
subject,  in  1562,  Philip  II  called  him  to  account,  telling  him  that 
the  order  must  come  from  the  inquisitors  and,  in  1575  he  repeated 
this  to  the  Viceroy  of  Catalonia.*  The  Suprema  might  decide 
that  familiars  were  included  in  prohibitory  decrees  and  that 
inquisitors  must  Issue  the  necessary  orders,  as  it  did,  in  1596^^ 
with  regard  to  one  respecting  daggers  and  in  1598  to  one  for-W 
bidding  tire-locks  and  pistols  at  night,'  but  the  tribunals  had  no 
police  to  enforce  the.se  orders  and,  when  the  secular  authorities 
imdertook  to  do  so.  inquisitors  were  prompt  to  resent  it,  in  their 
customary  fashion,  as  a  violation  of  the  immunities  of  the  Holy 
Office.  

*  ArcUvo  de  amanewt,  laquisidon,  Lib.  033. 

*  Ibidem,  Sala  40,  Lib.  4,  fol.  Q8.— BibL  iiacional,  USS.,  D,  118,  foL  20. 

*  Arcbivo  de  Kinmnciu",  Inquisicion,  Lib.  i>26,  fol.  33. — Bihl.  nadonal, 
D,  118,  fol.  20;  D,  HC— MSS.  of  Bodleian  Libmrj-,  Arch.  S,  130. 

This  artiflc  however  was  omitted  from  the  Valencia  Concordia  of  1668. 

*  Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  D,  118,  fol.  20.— Portocarrero,  {  57. 

*  Bibl.  nacional.  MSS.,  D,  MO. — Archive  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Va 
cttt,  Outaa  del  Conaejo,  Leg.  5,  n.  2,  fol.  76. 
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Even  more  fruitful  of  trouble  was  Iho  faet  that  it  waa  impos- 
sible to  make  the  inquisitors  respect  the  limitations  imposed  by 
the  Conconlias  on  the  number  of  familiars  and  consequently 
to  obey  the  rule  of  furnishing  lists  of  them  to  the  authorilieg 
so  that  they  might  be  known.  Appointments  were  lavished 
greatly  in  excess  of  all  possible  needs  and  without  informing 
the  magistrates — often,  indeed,  without  keeping  records  in  the 
arcliives.  The  familiar  might  or  might  not  carry  with  him  the 
evidence  of  his  official  character  but,  whether  he  tlid  so  or  not, 
liis  arrest  or  disarmament  was  violently  resented,  and  the  ordinary 
citizen  when  caught  offending  was  apt  to  claim  that  he  wtis  a 
familiar  in  hopes  of  being  released.  How  exasperating  to  the 
civil  authorities  was  the  situation  may  be  gathered  front  a  case 
occurring  in  Barcelona,  in  1568.  The  veguer,  on  his  nightly 
rounds,  arrested  Franco  Foix,  whom  be  found  armed  with  & 
coat  of  mail,  sword,  buckler  and  dagger.  The  culprit  claimed 
to  be  a  familiar  and  the  veguer  obediently  handed  him  over  to 
the  tribunal.  He  proved  not  to  be  one,  but,  instead  of  returning 
him,  the  inquLsitors  fined  him  in  forty-four  reales  for  their  owa 
benefit  (presumably  as  a  penalty  for  personating  an  ofTicial)  and 
restored  to  him  his  forfeited  arms.*  When  the  laws  were  thus 
openly  set  at  defiance,  conditions  were  eminently  favorable  for 
qiiarreis,  even  without  the  violent  nmtuai  animosity  every- 
where existing  between  the  tribunals  and  the  civil  authorities; 
colUiaons  were  correspondingly  frequent  and  were  fought  to  the 
bitter  end. 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  multiply  cases  illustrating  the 
various  phases  of  these  quarrels  which  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  king  and  his  Councils  in  their  settlement.  A  single  one  will 
suffice  to  show  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  conducted  on  both 
sides.  In  1620,  by  or(ter  of  the  tribunal  of  Valencia,  acting  in 
its  secular  capacity  and  not  in  a  matter  of  faith,  the  commissioner 
at  JAtiva  arrested  a  man  and  sent  him  to  Valencia  under  the 
customary  guard  of  relays  of  familiars.  One  of  these  named 
Juan  L6pez,  armed  with  a  prohibited  flint-lock,  was  conveying 
him,  on  February  23d,  when  at  Gatarroja,  about  a  league  from 
the  city,  some  armed  alguazile^^  in  the  service  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Juan  Rejaule,  a  jutlge  on  the  criminal  side  of  the  Audiencia, 
arrested  him,  taking  away  his  weapon  and  carrying  him  to  Dr. 


*  Archive  de  Simancas,  ViaitAS  de  Barcclomi,  Legajo  15,  fol.  20. 
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Bejaule's  house.  IKsregarding  his  documents,  Rejaule  told  him 
that  he  could  not  be  released  without  giving  bail  to  present 
himself  to  the  viceroy  and,  as  he  was  unable  to  furnish  it,  he 
was  hande<l  as  a  prisoner  to  the  local  magistrates.  On  learning 
the  event  the  inquisitors  applied  to  the  regent  of  the  Audiencia 
who  ordered  the  release  of  L^pez,  which  was  effected  and  Rejaule 
visited  the  tribunal^  admitted  that  he  had  been  in  error,  and 
promised  in  future  to  observe  all  necessary  respect.  In  spite 
of  thLi  the  inqubdtors  proceeded  to  try  him  for  impeding  the 
Inquisition,  ordered  him  to  keep  liis  house  as  a  prison  under  pain 
of  three  hundreti  ducats,  and  threw  into  the  secret  prison,  as 
though  they  were  heretics,  the  four  alguaziles  who  had  made 
the  arrest.  When  notice  of  this  was  served  on  Rejaule  he  pro- 
tested that  the  inquisitors  were  not  his  judges  and  that  he  would 
appeal,  whereupon  the  additional  indignity  was  inBictcd  upon 
him  of  posting  two  guards  in  his  house  with  orders  to  keep  hin^ 
in  sight.  ^U 

This  produced  a  crias.  The  inceroy  assembled  in  his  palace 
ail  three  salaji  or  branches  of  the  Audiencia,  where  the  matter  was 
fully  (iiscussed  and  it  was  resolved  to  release  Rejaule  and  hold 
the  two  guards  as  hostages  for  the  imprisoned  alguaziles.  At 
2  A.M.  Dr.  MorJa  went  with  halberdiers  furnished  by  the  viceroy, 
seized  and  handcuffed  the  guards  and  brought  Rejaule  to  liis 
brother  judges.  At  the  same  time  a  scrivener  of  the  coxirt  had 
been  sent  to  the  inquLsitor  Salazar  with  a  message  from  the  viceroy 
to  the  effect  that,  as  the  offence  had  not  been  in  a  matter  of  faith. 
Rejaule  was  justiciable  only  by  the  king;  if  the  Inquisition  held 
otherwise  a  competencia  could  be  formed;  the  Audiencia  had 
decided  that  Rejaule  and  the  alguaziles  must  be  rde^iscd  and 
the  guards  be  held  until  this  was  done.  The  scrivener  also 
presented  a  petition  of  appeal  to  the  pope,  or  to  whomsoever  was 
judge,  and  demanded  apostohs  or  letters  to  that  effect.  To  this 
Salazar  replied  in  writing  that  the  arrests  had  been  made  for 
matters  incident  to  and  dependent  upon  affairs  of  the  faith,  in 
which  the  Inquisition  had  exclusive  jurisdictidii  and  could  admit 
Bo  competencia;  he  could  say  no  more  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
arrests  without  violating  the  secrecy  of  the  IncjuL^tion  and  incur- 
ring excommunication  and  he  begged  the  viceroy  not  to  interfpre 
in  a  matter  concerning  so  greatly  the  service  of  God  and  the 
king.  At  4  a.m.  the  scrivener  returned  with  this  reply  to  where 
the  viceroy  and  judges  were  waiting.    At  the  magic  word  "faith," 
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however  fraudulently  employed,  all  opposition  vanished.  By 
six  o'clock  Dr.  Morla  had  taken  Rejaule  back  to  his  house  and 
had  replaced  the  guards  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  scrivener 
bore  to  the  inquisitors  a  note  from  the  viceroy  saying  that,  as 
they  had  certified  that  it  was  a  matter  of  faith,  the  Audiencia  liatl 
restored  everything  to  its  pre\ious  condition  and  he  offered  not 
only  not  to  impede  the  Inquitdtion  but  to  show  it  all  aid  and 
favor. 

The  case  was  thus  transferred  to  the  court,  where  the  Supreina 
on  one  side  and  the  Council  of  Aragon  on  the  other,  struggled 
for  a  favorable  decision  from  Philip  III.  The  former  e\'idently 
felt  the  weakness  of  the  claim  that  the  faith,  was  involved,  but 
it  argued  that  impetUng  the  Inquisition  in  any  way  conferred 
jurisdiction  on  it  and  Aliaga,  in  liis  double  capacity  of  inquisitor- 
general  and  royal  confessor,  added  a  bitter  complaint  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Inquisition  was  abused  and  maltreated.  To 
tliis  the  king  replied  that  he  wished  the  affair  treated  with  the 
customary  moderation  and  mercy  of  the  Holy  Office,  especially 
as  it  was  not  directly  a  matter  of  faith,  and  whatever  sentence 
the  Suprema  resolved  upon  for  Rejaule  and  the  other  inculpated 
parties  must  be  submitted  to  him  before  publication.  Besides, 
he  ordered  a  junta  of  two  members  each  of  tlie  Suprema  and 
the  Council  of  Aragon  to  be  formetl  and  to  devise  a  plan  for  the 
avoidance  of  future  contention.  Tliis  assumed  Rejaule's  guilt 
and  awarded  the  victory  to  the  Suprema,  but  it  was  not  satisfied 
and  presented  a  consulta  representing  the  perilous  condition  of 
the  Valencia  tribunal,  which  necessitated  the  punishment  of  the 
delinquents  as  a  warning,  but  Philip  merely  repeated  his  former 
decision.' 
H  What  was  Rejaule's  fate  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but 
■  his  career  was  evidently  blasted,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
so-called  mercy  exhibited.  As  for  the  perilous  position  of  the 
tribimal  insisted  on  by  the  Suprema,  it  seems  to  be  set  forth  in  a 
petition  of  the  synflic  of  the  College  of  Familiars,  February  25, 
1616,  complaining  of  arrests  and  ill-treatment  and  asking  the 
tribunal  to  take  evidence  on  the  subject.  It  accordingly  ditl  so, 
but  while  the  testimony  was  ample  as  to  the  existence  of  ill- 
feeling  towards  the  familiars,  in  substance  it  amounted  only  to 
K  their  being  deprived  at  night  of  daggers  and  bucklers  which 

B     >  AkI 


*  ArduTO  de  Simancas,  Inquisirion,  Libra  19,  fol.  161;  Libro  927.  Tol.  329. 
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were  prohibited  weapons,  aarl  it  does  not  appear  that  any  actioi 
was  taken  in  consequence.  Complaints  continued  and  another 
petition  of  October  30,  1626,  asked  that  an  envoy  be  sent  to  the 
Suprema,  for  which  the  familiars  would  defray  the  cost,  for 
unless  some  relief  was  had  they  would  resign  in  a  Ixxly,  as  their 
position  only  exposed  them  to  wrong  and  insult  and  their  privi- 
leges were  set  at  naught.' 

The  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  laws  on  the  people  was  intensi- 
fied by  the  priwleges  claimed  by  the  familiars.  They  were  by 
no  means  peaceable  folk  ami  the  unprivileged  class  naturally 
regardetl  it  as  a  hardship  to  be  restricted  to  the  use  of  swords 
when  these  gentry  were  so  much  more  efficiently  armed.  The 
Suprema  as  a  rule  supported  its  satellites.  For  ten  years,  from 
1574,  it  resisted,  in  Aragon,  the  enforcement  on  familiars  of  a 
royal  decree  against  carrying  prohibited  weapons  at  night, 
although  the  Concordia  of  Aragon  in  156S  pro\'ided  that  famil- 
iars should  obey  the  laws  respecting  anus  and  that  inquisitors 
shoulil  not  protect  them  in  violations.  Members  of  all  the  Royal 
Councils  were  involved  in  the  discussion,  as  though  it  were  the 
weightiest  affair  of  state  and  it  was  not  until  1584  that  the 
Suprema  was  induced  to  issue  the  necessary  orders,  which  it  waa 
obliged  to  repeat  in  1592.' 

Another  illustration  of  its  attitude  occurs  with  respect  to  a 
pragnidtica  of  great  severity  against  the  use  of  fire-arms,  issued 
by  Philip  III,  March  14,  1613,  pronouncing  the  mere  discharge 
of  a  weapon  to  be  a  capital  offence,  whether  death  ensued  or 
not.  It  abrogated  all  privileges  and  exemptions  and  conferred 
on  the  royal  courts  full  jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  and  all  this 
was  accepted  and  its  observance  enjoined  by  the  Suprema. 
Tins  met  with  such  scant  obedience  that  the  Council  of  Aragon 
in  a  consulta  of  July  31,  1632,  called  the  king's  attention  to  the 
evils  existing  from  the  exemption  of  familiars  and  suggeste<i 
that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  decline  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  for  crimes  committed  with  fire-arms.  It  was  doubtless 
in  consequence  of  opposition  by  the  Suprema  that  it  was  not 
imtil  September  30,  1633,  that  Philip  IV,  in  a  c^dula  addreseed 
to  the  Viceroy  of  Valencia,  ordered  that,  with  the  as.scnt  of  the 
Councils  of  Aragon  ami  of  the  Inquisition,  the  pragmdtica  of 

*  Archivo  hist.  narioniU,  Inquidcion  de  Valencia,  I^eg.  1,  n.  fl,  fol  48.  225, 

*  Archivo  ft^n.  de  In  C.  dc  Aragon,  Leg.  fi28. — Actos  do  Corte  del  Re>*iio  <k 
Aragon,  fol.  94  (Zaragoza,  16G4).— Bibl.  nacional.  M9S.,  D,  140. 
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1613  must  be  strictly  ob-served  by  which  all  exemptions  were 
disallowed  and  offenders  were  triable  and  punishable  by  the 
royal  courts;  the  Inquisition  must  withdraw  from' all  pending 
competencias  and  the  cases  be  carried  to  conclusion  by  the 
Audiencia.  The  Supren^a  must  have  consentexi  un^^^lIi^gly  to 
this,  for  it  labored  with  the  wavering  monarch  and,  on  November 
Sth,  he  wrote  withdrawing  the  ci^dulu  and  ortlering  the  suspension 
of  all  eases  before  the  Audiencia.  A  few  weeks  later  he  yieltled 
to  other  influences  and  annulled  the  last  lettt'r,  but  added  that 
his  orders  of  September  'SOXh  must  be  executed  impartially, 
for  the  Inquisition  complained  that  it  was  enforced  only  against 
its  o£&cials  and  in  such  case  he  would  give  it  a  free  hand  again. 
December  27th  the  Suprema  sent  this  to  the  Valencia  tribunal 
with  formal  instructions  to  obey  it,  but  adrled  a  confidential 
letter  saying  that  efforts  would  not  be  relaxed  to  persuaiie  the 
king  to  remit  all  such  cases  back  to  them:  meanwhile  an  agree- 
ment had  been  obtained  from  the  Coiinril  of  Aragon  that  alt 
sentences  by  the  Audiencia  should  be  referred  to  it  before  execu- 
tion and  the  tribunal  must  watch  them  closely  and  send  such 
reports  as  would  enable  the  Suprema  to  obtain  favorable  action 
on  them.* 

For  this  endless  strife,  for  the  habitual  disregard  of  the  laws 
by  familiars,  the  Suprema  was  primarily  responsible.  It  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  innumerable  edicts  specifying 
prohibited  weapons  and  forbidding  the  carrying  of  them  after 
night-fall;  it  acquiesced,  ostensibly  at  least,  in  the  subjection 
of  these  offences  to  the  royal  courts  and  yet  it  encouraged  famil- 
iars in  the  belief  that  it  had  power  to  override  al!  laws  and  could 
confer  licence  to  violate  them.  The  formula  of  commis.«ion  which 
it  caused  to  be  issued  to  familiars  contained  a  clause  granting 
them  full  liberty  to  carry  arms,  offensive  and  defensive,  pubhcly 
and  secretly,  by  day  or  by  night,  and  ordering  all  secular  ofHcials 
to  abstain  from  interference  with  them,  in  virtue  of  holy  obedi- 
ence and  under  penalty  of  excommunication  and  of  fifty  thousand 
maravedls  applicable  to  the  expenses  of  the  Holy  Oflice.'    It  could 


*  Archive  hist,  nacional,  Inquiaicion  dc  Valencia,  Leg.  8,  n.  2,  fol.  405-7. 

'  Ibidem,  Leg.  1.  n.  3,  fol.  -19.— Bibl.  naciotuU,  MSS.,  D,  US,  fol.  20;  fol.  64, 
n.  21 ;  Ibidem,  D,  146. 

"Hie  commission  aa  fRmiliar  issued  March  7,  lft42.  by  thf  tribunal  of  Toledo  to 
Francisco  de  Gaypta  of  Madrid,  say*  "y  os  damojt  lipcnria  y  farultad  para  que 
podai*  traer  armas,  asi  ofen8i^■aa  como  defensivas,  publica  y  aecretamente,  d« 
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not  be  fuller  or  more  explicit;  there  are  no  exceptions  as  to  the 
character  of  arms  or  allusion  to  the  jurisiliction  in  these  cases 
granted  by  the  king  to  the  royal  courts.  When  one  branch  of  the 
government  thus  resolutely  placed  itself  in  opposition  to  the  sov- 
ereign and  encouraged  its  subordinates  to  resist  the  laws  and  the 
constituted  authorities,  peace  was  impossible  and  conflicts  were 
ine\ntable.  Yet  the  illegality  of  all  this  was  admitted  when,  in 
1634,  the  familiars  of  \'alencia  held  a  meeting  to  assess  themselves 
for  a  donation  to  be  offereil  to  the  king,  in  return  for  a  privilege 
lo  bear  arms,  and  the  Suprema  instructed  the  tribunal  to  aid  the 
movement,  an<l  again  wlien,  in  1638,  a  fruitless  offer  was  made  by 
them  of  tweSve  thousand  ducats  for  the  revocation  of  legislation 
on  the  subject.' 

To  crown  all  this,  the  Suprema,  in  1657,  reached  the  audacity 
of  arguing  that  the  right  of  familiars  to  bear  arms  was  impre- 
scriptible and  rould  not  be  abrogated  by  any  prince,  for  it  would 
impede  the  Infiuisition  in  the  free  exercise  of  its  functions, 
wherefore  it  denied  that  any  competencia  could  be  formed  in 
such  cases;  the  secular  authorities  had  no  jurisdiction  and  there 
could  not  even  be  a  tliscnssion  about  their  claim  to  interfere? 
Philip  IV  had  the  weakness  to  submit  to  these  extravagant  claims, 
in  1658,  and  to  decide  that  the  Suprema  alone  had  cognizance 
in  such  matters.  The  case  in  which  this  occurred  was  that  of 
Jaime  Espejo,  alcaide  of  the  penitential  prison  of  Valencia, 
arrested  for  carrying  pistols  and  it  has  interest  for  us  because  in 
it  the  inquisitor,  Don  Antonio  de  Ayala  Verganza,  argues  away 
all  the  royal  decrees  and  pragm^ticas  as  not  meaning  what  they 
said  and  proves  it  by  citing  a  vast  number  of  cases  in  which, 
when  carried  up  to  the  king,  he  overruled  his  own  legislation, 
invariably  deciding  in  favor  of  the  Inquisition  and  against  his 
own  jurisdiction.     He  could  sometimes  be  brought  to  issue 


dia  y  de  noche,  y  niandarnoa  en  venud  de  santa  obediencin  y  so  pena  de  excom- 
uDion  mayor  y  de  ciiiciu<'nta  mil  mre.  para  Rastoa  deato  Santo  Oficio,  &  todaa  las 
dichas  justicias  y  A  aua  alguaciles,  executorrs  y  ministroa  no  os  toman  las  diehas 
annas  ni  ob  quebrantcn  los  dichos  privilefpos  y  exempcionos  de  que  los  dichos 
familiares  puedon  y  deben  fcozar,  con  sua  pcrsouaa  y  biencs,  ni  sobie  eUo  o» 
molestcn  ni  ynquieteo  en  manera  algnnn." 

'  Arrbivo  Iiist..  nacionul,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  8,  n.  2,  fol.  407;  Leg.  9^ 
n.  I,  fol.  436,  475,  499. 

*  This  was  sound  inquiritorial  law,  as  the  Suprema  pro^-ed  by  riting  ih© 
authoritiea.  See,  for  instance,  Pegne  Comment.  105  in  Eymerici  Director.  P. 
m  and  Boidoni  Sacrum  Tribunal,  cap.  40,  Q,  16,  n.  24. 
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wholesome  general  regulations,  but,  when  it  came  to  their  exe- 
cution, the  ever-present  clread  of  interfering  with  the  service 
of  God  overwhelmed  him.* 

Yet  Philip  promptlj-  reversed  himself  for,  in  a  despairing 
effort  to  put  an  end  to  these  interminable  quarrels,  he  was 
induced  to  issue  a  royal  letter,  December  23,  1659,  declaring 
that  the  cognizance  of  infractions  of  the  laws  respecting  pro- 
hibited arms  lay  with  the  royal  jurisdiction  and  that  no  com- 
petencias  should  be  formed  in  these  cases.  M'hen  this  letter 
was  alleged  by  the  royal  court,  in  the  case  then  pending  of  Joseph 
Navarro,  a  familiar  arrested  for  carrying  a  pistol,  the  Inquisition 
in  reply  airily  cast  aside  the  pragmdtica  of  1613,  an<l  its  con- 
firmalian  in  1033,  by  asserting  that  both  before  and  after  tliose 
laws  it  had  always  exercised  jurisdiction  over  these  cases,  as 
was  notorious  to  every  one — which  was  all  doubtless  true.  As 
for  the  recent  lottpr  of  1659,  it  had  not  been  issue<l  with  the  assent 
of  the  Suprema;  being  thus  irregularly  issued  it  should  not  be 
regarded  as  valid,  until  the  king  should  be  supplicated  to  modif}' 
it,  and  until  this  was  done  the  accused  should  be  surrenderc<l  to 
it  or  he  could  be  released  under  bail  to  both  jurisdictions.'  The 
vacillating  monarch  probably  yielded  again;  whether  he  did  so 
or  not  mattered  little  to  tlie  Holy  Office,  which  regarded  his 
decrees  so  hghtly.  The  miserable  business  of  ([uarrelling  over 
the  multiplication  of  the  laws  went  on  and,  in  1691,  Carlos  II 
foimd  it  necessary  again  to  proliibit  the  carrying  of  pistols  and 
armas  corian  and  to  deprive  oflFenders  of  their  claims  to  jurischc- 
tion,  even  if  they  were  fandliars  or  salaried  officials  of  the  Inqui- 
sition." 

I  Several  cases  in  the  earlier  years  of  PhiUp  V  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  matter  was  an  exception  to  the  general  limitation  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Holy  Office  and  that  there  was  a  tendency 
to  admit  its  claims.*  Their  final  extinction,  however,  was  not 
far  off.  In  1748,  Fernando  W  prohibited  all  officials  of  tribunals, 
including  the  Inquisition,  from  carrying  cut-and-thrust  weapons 
of  any  kind;  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  enforcement  of  this 
was  reserved  for  the  secular  courts  and  all  claims  to  juero 
were  abolished.     He  contirined  and  extended  this  by  proclama- 


*  Archivo  hist,  uacional,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  I,  n.  3,  foL  49-69. 
■  Ibidem. 
»  Bibl.  nacional.  MRS.,  R,  IC2.  fol.  142. 

*  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inquisiclon  de  Valcacia,  Leg.  1,  d.  3,  fol.  49,  59,  64. 
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tioDs  of  1749,  1751  and  1754,  with  penalties  of  ax  years  in  the 
mines  for  commoners  and  six  years'  service  in  presidio  for  nobles. 
In  another  of  1757  he  regretted  t!ie  non-<jbservance  of  these 
laws  and  ordered  their  irremissible  enforcement  without  pri^'i- 
lege  of  fuero.  This  legislation  was  supplemented  by  Carlos  III, 
in  1761,  who  included  in  the  prohibition  all  fire-arms  of  less  than 
four  palms  length  of  barrel,  although  he  eoneoiled  to  gentlemen 
the  use  of  holster  pistols  when  on  horseback  but  not  when  on 
mule-bacrk.'  Yet  the  Inquisition  continued  to  issue  the  old 
form  of  coniniissious  granting  unlimited  Uceuse,  until  the  magis- 
trates of  Seville  and  Alcali  la  Real  refused  to  recognize  them 
when,  in  1777,  it  admitted  its  altered  position  by  a  moiUfication 
which  granted  the  riglit  to  carry  non-|)rohibit.ed  weapoiLs,  but 
only  when  on  duty  for  the  Holy  Oflice,  and  contented  itself 
with  exhorting  the  secular  authorities  not  to  interfere  with  thislH 

In  somewhat  ludicrous  contrast  with  the  belligerent  spirit, 
in<Jicate(i  by  the  earnest  desire  to  carry  arms,  was  the  claim 
that  all  connected  with  the  Inquisition  were  exempt  from  nulitjiry 
service.  In  its  relations  with  the  State  the  Holy  Office  recog- 
nized no  duties  of  citizenship;  it  only  cl^n\ed  privileges.  That 
the  salaried  officials,  regularly  employed  in  the  tribunals,  should 
enjoy  such  exemptions  was  merely  in  accordance  with  old  custom, 
fur  a  law  of  Jiian  II,  in  1432,  specifically  released  from  the  obli-  i 
gation  of  service  nearly  all  officials,  including  even  physicians, 
surgeons  and  schoolmasters.*  That  this  should  apply  to  the 
Inquisition  seems  to  have  been  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course 
in  its  early  days  but,  in  1560,  the  corregidor  of  C6rdova  siun- 
moned  the  officials  and  familiars  to  appear  in  the  musters;  ' 
they  all  claimed  exemption,  when  the  inquisitor-general  upheld 
the  appeal  of  the  oiJicials  but  denied  that  of  the  familiars. 
Similar  questions  arose  in  Murcia  in  1563  and  1575,  in  which 
a  similar  distinction  was  drawn.*  In  Valencia,  the  fainiUars  had 
proi>ably  been  more  succe&sful,  for  an  article  in  the  Concordia 
of  1568  provides  that  they  must  serve  their  turns  in  guarding 
the  coasts  and  that  inquisitors  shall  not  defend  them  in  seeking 


'  Novls.  Recop.,  Libro  xii,  Tit.  xix,  Icyea  16-19. 

'  Archivo  hUt.  iiacional,  Inquisidon  de  Valeacia,  Leg.  15,  n.  11,  fol  45. 

•  Nueva  Rerop.  Libro  vi.  Tit.  iv,  ley  7. 

*  Arcbira  de  Simancas,  laqtiiaicion,  Libra  979,  foL  26. — Bib!,  nacional, 
D,  118,  foL  20. 
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exemptions  under  pretext  of  their  office.*  The  same  question 
arose  in  Majorca  and  was  settled  by  a  law  providing  that  famil- 
iars refusing  to  perform  guard-duty  on  their  appointed  days 
could  be  compelled  by  the  royal  officials.'  Thus  by  common 
consent  at  this  time  salaried  officials  were  exempted  wM!e  the 
claims  of  familiars  were  rejected. 

In  the  troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  very 
existence  of  Spain  was  threatened,  the  question  as  to  officials 
as  well  as  familiars  came  up  again  and  the  Suprema  sought  to 
protect  both  classes.  In  1636  and  1638,  the  corregidors  of 
various  cities  refused  to  except  the  ofRcials  when  making  up  the 
list^  for  conscription,  but  Philip  IV  decided  that  they  were  ex- 
empt." As  the  flanger  increa.sed,  in  1640,  with  the  rebeUions  in 
Catalonia  and  Portugal,  and  the  reiiourcos  of  the  kingdom  were 
strained  to  the  utmost,  all  claims  were  disregarded.  By  a  c^dula 
of  September  7,  1641,  Philif)  declare<l  this  to  be  a  religious  war, 
as  the  rebels  were  allied  with  nations  infected  with  heresy.  In- 
quisitor-general Solomayor  was  required  to  summon  all  officials 
and  familiars  to  organize  anfi  ser\'e  and  was  clothed  with  power 
to  enforce  it.  No  protest  was  made  agm.n.st  this,  for  it  was  a 
financial  rather  than  a  military  move:  arrangements  were  made 
to  commute  service  for  cash  and  the  Suprema  was  thus  aided 
in  meeting  the  royal  demands  for  contributions.* 

This  was  only  a  temporary  truce,  Pliilip,  in  a  letter  of  Fobni- 
ary  22,  1644,  to  Incjuisitor-geueral  Arce  y  Reynoso,  reported 
that  the  attitude  of  the  officials  had  excited  much  dissati.sf action 
in  Galicia;  he  therefore  ordered  that  no  exemption.^  be  admitted 
and  no  excuses  be  received.  To  this  the  fiuprema  responded 
with  bitter  complaints  that  in  Saragossa  the  lot  had  fallen  on  a 
messenger  of  the  tribunal  and  the  widow  of  a  notary,  who  were 
told  that  they  must  furnish  .substitutes,  all  of  which  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  the  Inquisition,  crippling  it  in  its  pious 
labors  .so  essential  to  the  faith  and  reducing  it  in  popular  esteem 
to  a  level  with  other  institutions.  Unstable  as  usual  where  the 
Holy  Office  was  concerned,  Philip  abandoned  hbi  position  and 
adniitted  that  salaried  officials  were  not  liable  to  serve  or  to 


»  Vnlencia  Conconliaof  I5fi8.  Art.  14  (M.SS.  of  Bodleian  Library,  Arch.  S,  130). 

*  Ordinacions  y  Sumari  dels  Pri^nleps  etc.  del  Itegae  de  !t[aUorca,  p.  323  <MaI- 
lorrn.  IH631. 

■  Archive  de  Simanoaa.  Inquisieion,  Libra  36,  fol.  92,  98. 

*  Ibidem.  Libra  49,  fol.  240;  Libro  23,  foL  42. 
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furnish  substitutes,  wliich  the  Suprema  promptly  conveyed  to 
the  tribunals,  cautioning  them  not  to  employ  excommumcation 
in  collisions  with  the  royal  officiab  mitil  after  obtaining  \\b  per^ 
mission.* 

Even  in  this  hour  of  supreme  need  the  liability  of  familiars 
was  contested.     Pliiiip  endeavored  to  placate  the  Suprema  by 
assigning  them  to  garrison  duty,  but  it  remonstrate*.!,  asserting 
that  the  Inquisition  could  not  perform  its  functions  if  wholly 
deprived  of  tliem,  and  the  cause  of  religion  was  higher  than  auy 
other.     It  therefore  asked  that  no  place  should  be  loft  without! 
one,  in  small  towns  there  should  be  two  and  in  larger  place*  i 
four.    To  this  Philip  assented,  on  condition  that  those  exempted 
should  contribute  to  those  who  ser\'cd,  but  the  Suprema  de- 
murred; every  one  could  avoid  ser\'ice  who  could  pay  the  assess- 
ment, so  tliis  would  be  |2;i\'ing  the  famiUars  no  speciiU  privilegcs;j 
there  could  be  no  question  that  favors  shown  to  the  Inquisitioa! 
would  contribute  to  success  in  the  war,  for  experience  had  demon- 
strated  that  the  more  sovereigns  had  fostered  it  the  more  fortu- 
nate they  had  been.     However  just  was  the  argument  it  was 
frmtless;  Philip  adhered  to  his  decision,  but  when  the  correspond- 
ing decrees  were  issuetl,  the  Council  of  Castile  remonstrated  in 
its  turn  and  the  distracted  monarch  was  involved  in  a  fresh      i 
discussion  between  the  two.*  ^| 

The  Suprema  carried  its  point  that  those  exempted  should  ^^ 
not  contribute  to  those  con.scripted   and  the   arrangement  re- 
mained in  force.    It  was  repeated  in  a  carta  acordada  of  January 
14,  ItiGS,  and,  when,  in  1681,  a  question  arose  in  Tembleque,  the 
Suprema  cautioncfl  the  Toledo  tribunal  not  to  issue  more  letters      i 
of  exemption  than  the  settlement  permitted,  in  order  to  avoid  fl 
competencias  which  only  serve  to  render  the  Holy  Office  hateful  ™ 
and  to  imperil  its  other  privileges.'    Carlos  III  seems  to  have 
been  more  liberal  when,  in  1767,  he  included,  in  an  elaborate 
list  of  those  exempt  from  military  service,  the  ministers  and  ( 
pendents  of  the  Inquisition  who  were  reUeved  from  billeU  un<ler 
the  decree  of  May  26,  1728,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  granted 
the  privilege  to  the  number  of  fanjiliars  allowed  under  the  o! 


*  Archivo  de  Simancas.  Inquiaicion,  Libro  36,  fol.  5, 92.— M3S.  of  VJoijal  Library 
of  Copenhagen,  218»>,  p.  222.  , 

*  Ibidem,  Libro  23,  fol.  ■J2;  Libro  49,  fol.  270.  I 
'  .Vrchivo  hiat.  nacional.  Inquisioion  de  Toledo,  Lcgajo  498. — MSS.  of  Royal 

Library  of  Copcnh.igen,  218b,  p.  182. 
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Concnrdias.  Carlos  IV  was  more  exacting  for,  in  ISOO,  wlien 
regulating  the  conscription  in  niinule  detail,  he  granted  exemption 
only  to  the  titular  oflicLals  and  took  special  care  to  exclude  famil- 
iars and  other  dependents.'  This  continued  to  the  end.  Sep- 
tember 14,  1S18,  the  Suprema  communicated  to  the  tribunals 
a  deciaon  of  the  king  that,  in  order  to  secure  exemption  from 
conscription,  it  was  not  necessary  to  exhibit  a  royal  commission, 
but  one  from  the  inquisitor-general  or  Suprema  sufficed.'  Evi- 
dently the  local  tribunals  were  no  longer  allowed  to  issue  certifi- 
cates of  exemption. 

The  right  of  officials  and  familiars  to  hold  secular  offices 
raised  questions  that  caused  no  little  debate.  It  was  evidcnlly 
of  advantage  to  the  Inquisition  that  those  who  were  boimd  to 
it  and  enjoyed  its  exemptions  should  be  in  positions  of  in- 
fluence where  they  could  guard  its  privileges  and  promote  their 
extension.  On  the  other  hantl,  for  these  very  reasons,  the  peoi>lc 
were  jealous  of  office-holding  by  its  ministers  and  dreaded  to 
have  their  local  authorities  relieved  of  responsibility  through 
their  claim  on  the  fuero  or  jurisdiction  of  the  Inqui-sition.  Had 
these  local  positions  been  elective,  popular  good  sense  could 
haveaverted  the  danger,  but  they  were  awarded  by  lot,  the  names 
of  those  deemed  eligible  being  placed  in  a  balsa  or  bag — ^a  process 
known  as  insaculncion — and  {Irawn  forth.* 

The  earliest  instance  I  have  met  of  a  refusal  to  include  officials 
of  the  Inquisition  among  the  eligibles  oecurs  in  1503,  when 
Ferdinand  wrote  to  hLs  Lieutenant-general  of  Majorca  that  he 
was  astonished  to  learn  that  the  names  of  Pere  Prat,  his  son 
Pere  Prat,  Carman  Litra  and  Grr6nitno  Serrna  had  not  been  in- 
sacculated  because  they  held  office  in  the  Inquisition;  it  should 
rather  be  a  recommendation;  they  must  not  be  thus  dishonored 
and  their  names  miist  at  once  be  put  in  the  bolsa.*  Doubtless 
Ferdinand's  watchfulness  preserved  this  i)rivilege  for  officials 
during  his  life,  but  subsequently  pojmlar  feeling  must  have 
manifested  itself  by  their  exclusion,  for,  in  1523,  Charles  V  for- 


»  Novfs.  Rccop.,  Lib.  n,  Tit.  vi,  \ey  7,  J  2;  ley  14,  c*p.  35,  |2  4,  28,  n.  7. 

'  Archivo  de  Sinmncas,  Inquisicion,  Libro  559. 

'  For  the  elaborate  proct's.^  uf  insaculaciun  in  Catalonia,  which  aruounted,  in 
nome  degree,  to  a  primary  election,  see  Capitols  de  Cort  de  1585,  cap.  5,  6,  71,  72 
(Barcelona,  1685,  fol.  5-9,  481. 

'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquiaidon,  Libro  67,  fo).  22;  Libfo  68,  fol.  59. 
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bade  it  in  an  edict  and  he  followed  this  by  a  special  pragmdtica. 
May  30,  1524,  asserting  their  eligibility  to  public  office  in  all 
his  dominions  and  for  all  future  time,  under  pain  of  the  royal 
wrath  and  of  two  thousand  florins,  but  he  provided  that  they 
sliould  not  bo  entitled  to  the  juristUction  of  the  Inquiyitiou  for 
official  malfeasance/  Notwithstanding  this,  PhUip  II  was  obliged 
to  issue  s[KH;ial  instructions  on  the  subject  to  Sardinia  in  153! 
and  to  Navarro  in  1558.' 

In  this,  as  in  so  much  else,  the  Catalans  were  especially  in- 
tractable. C6rtes  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  Aragou  were  held 
in  1553,  in  which  Catalonia  alone  took  up  the  matter  and 
a<lopted  a  law,  confirmed  by  Prince  Philip,  prescribing  that  no 
bayje  or  liis  lieutenant,  or  judge,  or  scrivener  could  be  a  familiar, 
nor  could  he  accept  office  after  his  term  of  service  had  expired,' 
This  received  scant  obedience,  nor  ilid  the  Imjuisition  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  claiise  in  the  pragmAtioa  of  1524  tlepriWng  it  of  cog- 
nizance of  official  malfeasance.  One  of  the  complaints  of  the 
royal  Audiencia  to  de  Soto  Salazar,  in  his  vi-sitation  of  the 
Barcelona  tribunal  in  1566,  wa.s  that  it  assumed  jurisdiction 
in  all  such  cases.  Salazar  recommended  that  this  should  be 
forbidden,  for  it  impeded  the  proper  administration  of  the 
towns,  and  officials  couhl  not  be  punished  for  violating  local 
ordinances  about  bread,  vineyards,  meadows,  breaking  irrigat- 
ing canals  to  water  their  lands,  and  multitudinous  other  derelic- 
tions.* 

Catalonia  refused  to  accept  the  Concordia  of  1568  and,  in  1585. 
the  Cartes  re-cnactcd  the  provisions  of  1553  in  an  enlarged  form, 
including  almost  all  offices,  and  subjecting  violation  to  a  penalty 
■  of  two  hundred  ducats,  which  was  confirmed  by  Pliilip  II.*  This 
seems  to  have  been  enforced  for,  in  1586,  a  memorial  from  the 
Bishop  of  Sego\na  says  that  in  Catalonia  the  names  of  all  officials 
of  the  Inquisition  were  removed  from  the  lists  of  eligibles,  that 
commissioners  and  familiars  were  resigning  and  that  every  day 
withdrawals  were  received  from  applicants,  so  that  the  tribunal 
would  be  crippled  and  the  Cortes  could  have  contrived  nothing 
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*  Portocarrero,  op.  ot.,  {  57.— Arehivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Libro'08,  foL 
61;  Libro  919,  To!.  59;  Inquisicion  de  Bari-elona,  C6rteM,  Legajo  17,  fol.  60. 

'  Ibidem.  Libro  9t9,  fol.  58,  60.  85. 

■  Const  itutioHK  di!  Cathalunya.  Lib.  i.  Tit.  \\i,  cap.  15. 

*  Arrliivo  de  Sinmncn?,  Inquisicion  de  BarcclotiH,  C6rtc<»,  Leg.  17,  fol.  20. 
'  Coaatituttoas  de  Cathalunya,  Lib.  i,  Tit.  Ivi,  cap.  16. 
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more  damaging.'  The  Catalans  held  good,  de.spite  the  earnest 
efforts  of  the  Hoiy  Office,  which  declared  long  afterwards  tliat 
this  was  the  severest  blow  that  H  had  ever  received.  In  the 
C6rtes  of  1590  the  battle  was  renewed  after  elaborate  prepara- 
tions by  the  intjuiaitors.  On  June  30th  the  king  presented  a 
series  of  articles,  in  response  to  those  submitted  to  him  by  the 
Cartes,  and  among  them  was  one  declaring  officials  anfl  familiars 
eligible  to  all  offices,  but  the  Catalans  would  have  none  of  it. 
In  the  elaborate  memorial  presented  to  Clement  VIII  by  the 
Suprema  against  the  work  of  the  C<'>rtes,  it  complained  bitterly 
of  the  law8  of  1553  and  1585  as  diminislung  notably  the  authority 
of  the  Inquisition  and  cauaiDg  great  lack  of  officials,  ao  many 
having  ignominiously  resigned,  while  others  could  not  be  found 
to  replace  them.' 

Again,  when  the  C6rte8  were  about  to  assemble  in  1626,  the 
Barcelona  tribunal  implored  the  Suprema  to  use  its  utmost 
exertions  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  1585,  for  no  person  of 
consideration  would  accept  office  and  it  was  obliged  to  appoint 
those  of  low  contlition,  which  was  fatal  to  its  authority.  The 
C6rte8  yielded  in  so  far  as  to  adopt  an  article  throwing  open 
the  offices,  provided  incumbents  were  justiciable  by  the  civil 
courts  for  a  long  series  of  offences,  but  the  whole  legislation  of 
the  C^irtes  came  to  naught  through  lack  of  the  royal  confirma- 

■  tion.*  When  the  question  was  coming  up  again  in  the  C6rtes^ 
nf  1632,  earnest  apjwals  werR  made  to  the  Suprema  to  have  the 
obnoxious  law  of  1585  repealed.  The  condition  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  Catalonia  was  represented  as  most  deplorable  by  reason 
of  it.  In  a  memorial  to  the  king  it  was  stated  that  in  Barcelona 
there  were  but  four  or  five  familiars,  and  they  were  mechanics, 
ineligible  to  public  office;  there  was  not  a  single  advocate  of  the 
accused,  nor  an  ecclesiastical  consultor,  so  greedy  was  every 
one  for  public  office.     Throughout   the  principality   there  was 

■  the  same  dearth — familiars  only  in  miserable  villages,  destitute 
of  tempting  positions,  and  those  were  of  base  condition,  for  in 
fact  the  barons  would  endure  none  other  in  their  lands.     The 

■  Suprema  was  urged  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Rota  and  it 
submitted  the  question  to  its  fiscal,  but  he  wisely  reported  that, 
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*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  vin  tup.,  fol.  56. 
'  Ibidem,  fol.  2,  28.  5. 

'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  iDquisicioa  dc  Barcelona,  Cartes,  Leg.  17,  fol.  87,  10, 
92.  9. 
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although  a  favorable  result  wa#f  to  be  anticipated,  yet  it  was  n 
expeilieat  to  set  the  example  of  recourse  to  Rome  which  mig! 
result  in  other  matters  being  carried  thither  with  damage  to  the 
juri.sdiction  of  the  Holy  Office.^ 

Thus  Catalan  pertinacity  triumphed.  When,  in  1667,  Ped 
Moniparler,  familiar  at  Alconer,  asked  permission  to  resign, 
order  to  accept  the  office  of  bayle,  and  his  request  was  refi 
to  the  Suprenia,  it  replied  that  it  should  be  denied  on  account  of 
the  evil  influence  of  his  example,  but  it  added  that  if  he  should 
renounce  his  familiarship  before  the  royal  justice  for  the  terra 
of  his  office,  the  inquisitors  should  pretend  ignorance.* 

In  Majorca,  frequent  alterations  of  the  law  show  that  it  was 
subject  to  active  debate  and  that  preponderance  sliifted  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  In  1637  it  was  decided  that  none  of  those 
connected  with  the  Inquisition  could  hold  public  office;  then,  in 
1643,  they  were  allowed  to  do  so,  in  positions  where  they  had 
not  to  vote  or  to  give  counsel;  again,  in  1660,  the  prohibition 
was  made  absolute;  then,  in  1662,  royal  letters  of  January  11th 
and  March  4th  removed  the  prohibition,  provided  they  would 
previously  renounce  all  claim  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquia- 
tion.  These  letters  afford  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  vacil- 
lation of  the  monarch  and  of  the  extent  to  which  bureaucracy 
had  crippled  his  autocracy— only  this  time  it  was  the  Council 
of  Aragon  which  imitated  the  methods  of  the  Suprema.  The 
latter  body  was  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement  and  addressed 
to  the  king  a  consulta,  April  5,  1663,  asking  its  suspension  and 
that  a  junta  of  the  two  councils  should  be  called  to  consi 
the  subject.  Philip  promptly  acceded  and,  on  April  10th 
ordered  the  Council  of  Aragon  to  write  to  that  effect  to  the  viceroy. 
The  command  was  not  obeyed  and,  on  September  19th,  the 
Suprema  asked  him  to  remedy  the  omis.sion,  whereupon  he  asked 
the  council  to  state  its  reasons  and,  on  its  iloing  so,  he  again 
ordered  it,  October  3d,  to  execute  his  decree  of  April  10th.  It 
was  still  recalcitrant  and,  on  March  19,  1664,  the  Suprema 
represented  the  delay  to  the  king  who  the  next  day  called  upon 
the  council  to  render  an  exact  account  of  what  it  had  done.  It 
replied  that  in  conformity  with  his  commands  it  had  writteD 
on  October  3,  1663,  copy  of  wliich  it  enclosed.  This  proved  to 
be  merely  copies  of  the  letters  of  1662  which  had  given  rise  to 
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'  Archivo  de  Siinancas,  Inq.  de  Barcelona,  C<5rt«B,  Leg.  17.  fol.  2.  9.   14- 
'  Lihro  XIII  de  Cartas,  fol.  215  <M9S.  of  American  Philosophical  Society). 
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the  debate,  showing  that  it  had  deliberately  nullifieil  his  orders. 
In  view  of  all  this  the  Suprema,  July  24,  1664,  asked  the  king 
to  insist  on  literal  compUance  and  that  a  fopy  of  the  despatch 
of  the  Council  of  Aragoo  to  the  viceroy  should  be  fumiKhod  to 
it.  This  proved  to  be  merely  a  duplicate  of  that  of  October  13, 
1663,  with  the  date  altered  to  April  6,  1664.  Then  the  Suprema 
again  asked  the  king  peremptorily  to  order  exact  obedience 
and  he  replied  that  he  had  done  so.  Meanwhile  the  Viceroy 
and  the  inquisitor  of  Majorca  had  been  pla3'ing  at  cross-purposes 
in  consequence  of  the  contradictory  despatcJies  received  by  each.* 
Such  a  method  of  carrying  on  an  organized  government  seems 
incredible  and,  trivial  as  was  the  question  at  issue,  a  case  such 
as  this  throws  light  on  one  of  tlie  causes  of  Spanish  decadence. 
The  question  itself,  after  all  this  trouble,  apparently  remained 
xmsettled,  for,  in  1073,  there  was  a  competencia  over  Gabriel 
Berga,  a  knight  of  Santiago  and  a  familiar,  when  the  tribunal 
contended  that  he  could  not  renounce  its  jurisdiction.' 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  follow  out  in  detail  the  vicissitudes 
of  this  matter  in  the  other  provinces  of  Spain,  where  it  gave 
abundant  occasion  for  quarrels  conducted  T^ith  customary  vehe- 
mence. It  seems  to  have  settled  itself  into  the  rule  that  officials 
and  famihars  were  eligible  to  public  office  but  that,  (luring  their 
terms  of  service,  they  were  not  entitled  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Inciuisition.  Such,  we  are  told  in  1632,  was  the  practice  in 
Castile,  Aragon  and  Valencia."  Yet  still  there  were  disputes  for, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  formula  is  given 
for  use  when  a  familiar  is  prevented  from  taking  office.  This  sets 
forth  at  much  length  that,  if  familiars  are  refused  office,  no  one 
will  take  the  position,  which  will  intlict  great  detriment  on  the 
faith;  it  cites  the  royal  c(!'dulas,  it  sets  a.^de  opposing  arguments 
by  showing  that  for  all  malfeasance  in  office  the  familiar  will 
be  subject  to  the  royal  jurisdiction  and  finally  it  orders  his 
immediate  induction  in  his  post  under  penalty  of  excommunica- 
tion and  of  five  hundred  ducats;  nei  further  notice  will  be  given 
and  all  further  action  will  be  published  in  the  halls  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, which  will  be  full  legal  notice  to  all  parties  concerned.* 


*  OTdinadODS  del  Reyne  de  Mallorca,  p.  297. — .\fcliivo  de  Simancaa,  Inqiiiai- 
cioii,  Libro  68,  fol.  98;  Libro  69,  fol.  97. 
'  Ibidem,  Libro  68,  fol.  32,  97,  224. 

'  .\rchivo  de  Siniancas,  Inquiaicion  de  Barcelona,  CArt«,  Leg.  17,  fol.  9. 
'  Modo  de  Proceder,  fol.  40  (liibl.  Mcional,  JISS..  D,  122). 
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I  have  met  with  no  further  legislation  on  the  subject  and  pre- 
sumably some  arrangement  of  this  kind  was  in  force  to  the  end. 


It  was  highly  inconsistent  but,  at  the  same  time,  thoroughly 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Inquisition  in  its  dealings  with 
the  public,  that  while  it  vindicated  so  energetically  the  right 
of  its  officials  to  hold  honorable  and  lucrative  posts,  it  claimed 
for  them  tlie  privilege  to  refuse  to  serve  in  those  which  were 
onerous.  In  the  municipalities  there  were  a  certain  number  of 
these  latter,  entailing  unremunerative  labor  and  responsibility, 
which  no  one  could  refuse  to  accept  when  his  name  was  drawn 
from  the  bolsa.  The  officials  claimed  to  be  insaculated  for  the 
desirable  positions  but  not  for  the  undesirable  ones.  That  such 
a  claim  could  be  made  and  sustained  is  a  forcible  illustration  of 
the  power  of  the  Inquisition. 

There  is  no  allu^on  to  this  in  the  earlier  Concordias  and  do 
specific  grant  that  I  have  been  able  to  find.  It  seems  to  have 
been  merely  a  gratuitous  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, asserted  with  its  customary  persistence.  A  noteworthy 
case  growing  out  of  it  occurred,  in  1622,  in  the  town  of  Lorca 
(Murcia)  where  a  familiar  refused  to  serve  in  the  office  of  collector 
of  tlie  alcavala,  or  tax  on  sales,  and  was  imprisoned  for  contu- 
macy. Tlie  inquisitors  of  Murcia  demanded  his  liberation  and 
excommimicated  the  alcalde  mayor  for  refusing  to  obey.  This 
failing,  they  prepared  to  arrest  him  and  called  upon  the  corregidor 
of  Murcia,  Pedro  de  Porres,  for  assistance.  On  his  refusal  they 
excommunicated  him  and  then  laid  an  interdict  on  the  city  of 
Murcia.  The  citizens  appealed  to  their  bishop,  Fray  Antonio 
Trejo,  who  remonstrated  with  the  tribunal  and,  finding  this  un- 
availing, issued  an  edict  declaring  the  interdict  invalid.  Bishops 
were  not  subject  to  inquisitorial  jurisdiction,  even  for  heresy, 
without  special  papal  faculties,  but  the  inquisitor-genera],  Andres 
Pacheco,  was  the  most  audacious  and  inexorable  assertor  of  in- 
quisitorial omnipotence  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn  ihfi 
episcopal  eiiict,  to  publish  the  condemnation  in  all  the  churchw, 
to  fine  the  bishop  in  eight  thousand  ducats  and  to  summon  him^ 
under  pain  of  four  thousand  more,  to  appear  within  twenty  days 
and  answer  to  the  action  brought  against  him  by  the  fiscal  as  as 
impeder  of  the  Inqoisition.  The  bishop  and  chapter  sent  \he 
dean  and  a  canon  to  represent  them,  but,  without  a  hearing, 
they  were  thrown  ineomunicado  into  the  secret  prison,  excom- 
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municated  and  the  censure  published  in  all  tlie  churches.  The 
inquisitors  imprisoned  the  parish  priest  of  Santa  Catalina  for 
tiisregarding  the  interdict  and  the  whole  ecclesiastical  body  of 
Murcia  became  involved.  Finally,  through  the  intervention  of 
the  king  antl  the  pope,  the  bishop  was  absolved,  hut  the  Inquisi- 

■  tion  reaped  a  rich  harvest  of  fines.  Those  of  the  bishop,  dean 
and  sonic  of  the  canons  were  kept  by  the  Suprema,  while  the 
local  tribunal,  in  addition  to  inflicting  terms  of  exile,  of  from 

■  one  to  dgbt  years,  secured  from  Jos6  Lucas,  the  episcopal  secre- 
tary, a  thousand  ducats,  from  Alonso  Pedrifian,  the  fiscal,  eif^ht 
hundred  and,  from  tliirteen  other  priests  and  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  sums  ranging  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty — in  all, 
an  aggregate  of  3272  ducats.' 

A  claim  enforced  so  relentlessly  was  dangerous  to  dispute  and 
even  the  Aragonese  Concordia  of  1646,  which  registered  a  triumph 
over  the  Holy  Office,  admitted  the  right  of  salaried  officials  and 
familiars  to  decline  onerous  offices.^  In  time,  however,  there 
seems  to  have  come  a  slight  modification  of  the  claim.  About 
1750  we  have  the  formula  of  a  mandate,  issued  at  the  instance 
of  a  familiar,  forbidding,  under  pain  of  excommunication  and 
of  two  hundred  ducats,  the  authorities  of  a  town  from  inclu<ling 
him  among  those  liable  to  6er\'e  in  any  of  the  minor  offices, 
nor  in  any  of  the  more  important  ones  until  every  other  inhabi- 
tant has  served  his  turn.* 


I 


I 


It  is  not  tlifficiJt  to  understand  the  origin  of  the  claim  that  the 
buildings  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  houses  of  its  officials  were 
sanctuaries  into  which  the  officers  of  justice  could  not  penetrate 
without  special  permission.  The  asylum  afforded  to  criminals 
in  churches  was  an  old  established  practice  throughout  Europe 
to  which  Spain  was  no  exception.  Even  as  late  as  1737  the  papal 
sanction  was  deemed  necessary  to  except  from  this  certain 
crimes,  such  as  murder,  highway  robbery  and  high  treason.* 
Asylum  was  also  afforded  by  the  feudal  rights  which  debarred 
royal  officers  of  justice  from  intrutling  on  lands  of  nobles,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  this  right  in  Granada  is  cited  as  one  of  the 


'  Uorente,  Hi«t.  crft.  Cap.  xxn,  Art.  ii,  n.  11.— Archive  de  SimancAF,  Inquim- 
don,  Libro  918.  fol.  1053. 

*  FueroB  y  Artos  de  Corie  en  ZaragOM,  1645-6,  pp.  U-12  (Z&ragOKa,  1647) 
'  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inqviisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  299. 

*  Novfa.  Rewp.,  Lib.  i,  Tit,  iv,  l?y  4. 
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causes  of  the  agitation  leading  to  the  rebellion  of  1568.*  In 
Aragon  tliis  was  developed  so  far  tliat  a  law  of  Jaime  1,  in  the 
C6rtes  of  Huesca  in  1247,  wliich  still  continued  in  force,  gave 
to  the  houses  of  infanzones,  or  gentlemen,  the  same  right  of 
asylum  aa  that  possessed  by  chxu'ches.' 

It  is  therefore  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  claim  of  afford- 
ing asylum  was  not  made  at  the  outset  by  the  Inquisition,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  secrecy  which 
shrouded  all  its  operations.  Yet,  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  such  clidms  when  made  were  authoritatively  reputliated. 
Inquisitor-general  Tavera  writes,  Sept^?niber  3,  1540,  a  sharp 
letter  to  the  inquisitors  of  Se\ille  saying  that  he  is  informed  that 
recently  certain  murderers  had  been  received  and  protected  in 
the  castle  of  Triana,  occupied  by  the  tribunal,  and  that  the 
officers  of  the  royal  justice  had  not  been  allowed  to  search  for 
them;  the  punishment  of  delinquents  should  !>e  in  no  way  im- 
peded and  no  occasion  be  given  for  complaint;  the  gates  of  the 
castle  must  be  kept  shut  so  that  criminals  cannot  take  refuge 
there.'  So,  in  1546,  among  instructions  from  the  Suprema  to 
the  tribunal  of  Granada,  is  an  order  that  no  criminals  or  debtors 
shall  find  refuge  in  the  Inquisition,  nor  be  allowed  to  sleep  there 
nor  between  the  gates;  the  janitor  must  eject  them  and,  if  they 
\*ill  not  go,  report  it  to  the  inquisitors  for  proper  action.'  This 
shows  that  the  abuse  was  commencing  but  that  it  was  disap- 
proved and  the  same  is  seen  in  the  Valencia  Concordia  of  1554, 
which  says  that,  as  the  Inquisition  has  no  privileges  as  an  asylum, 
it  cannot  protect  those  who  take  refuge  there.' 

Evidently  the  local  triljunals  were  claiming  a  right  which  the 
central  authority  rUsallowed;  they  were  moreover  claiming  it 
not  only  for  the  building  of  the  Inquisition  but  for  the  houses 
of  officials  and  faniiliars.  Among  the  malfeasances  of  the  Barce- 
lona tribunal,  reported  in  1567  by  de  Soto  Salazar,  were  cases  of 
this  kind.  W^ien  the  bayle  of  Perpi^an  sought  to  arreijt  some 
culprits  they  were  sheltered  by  Pedro  de  Roca,  a  familiar,  in 
his  house  and  he  resisted  the  bayle  who  came  with  a  posse  to 


'  Mendoza,  Guerra  de  Grannda,  p.  71  (Ed.  Ribadenpim). 

*  Fucro«  del  Kcyno  de  Aragon,  Lib.  i,  Tit.  De  his  qui  ad  ecctetias  (Zara^ois, 
1624). 

'  .\rchivo  de  Simancas,  InquisietoQ,  Ijbro  13,  fol.  120. 
»  Ibidem.  Libro  926.  ItA.  33. 

*  MSS.  of  Bodleian  Ubror>',  .\rch.  S,  130. 
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arrest  them;  Roca  accused  the  bayle  and  his  men  for  this;  they 
were  imprisoned  for  a  long  while  by  the  Barcelona  incjuisitt)ra  and 
were  condemned  to  fines  and  exile.  So  when  the  bayle  of  Sens,  -with 
a  posse,  broke  into  the  house  of  Vicente  Valele,  who  was  merely  a 
temporary  commissioner,  to  arrest  some  culprits  who  hatl  taken 
refuge  there,  he  accused  them  and  they  were  all  imprisoned.' 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  abuse  developed  in  Valencia  is 
manifested  by  a  comparison  of  the  Concordias  of  1554  and  1508. 
The  former,  as  we  have  seen,  admits  that  the  Inquisition  could 
offer  no  ayylum,  while  the  latter  is  obliged  to  forbid  the  lower 
officials  and  familiars  from  putting  the  arms  of  the  Inquisition 
on  tlieir  houses;  all  such  must  be  removed  and  their  houses  shall 
not  have  immunity  from  the  officers  of  justice — evidently  the 
officials  found  profit  in  harboring  thieves  and  murderers  and 
the  tribunal  supported  them.'  In  Barcelona  a  sort  of  compromise 
was  reached  by  whicli,  on  application  to  the  tribunal,  one  of  its 
ministers  was  sent  with  the  officers  of  justice  to  enter  houses  of 
officials  where  criminals  had  taken  refuge^  but  the  Cartes  of  1599 
complained  that  this  delay  afforded  time  for  escape  and,  in  the 
abortive  Concordia  enacted  there,  a  clause  provided  that  Ihia 
should  not  be  necessary  an<l  that,  in  case  of  resistance,  houses 
could  be  entered.  It  shows  liow  slow  was  the  Suprema  to  assert 
a  right  of  asylum  thai,  in  its  protest  to  Clement  VIII,  it  accepts 
this  article  on  the  ground  that  the  Inquisition  never  has  impeded 
the  pursuit  and  arrest  of  malefactors.*  In  time,  however,  it 
overcame  these  scruples  and,  in  1632,  it  issued  repeated  orders 
that  the  officers  of  justice  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
houses  of  officials.  Philip  IV  countermanded  this,  but  the 
Suprema  presented  a  oon.sulta  saying  that  there  was  no  objection 
when  the  pursuit  was  flagrante  delicto;  prisoners,  however,  were 
frequently  confined  in  the  houses  of  officials  and  an  unlimited 
right  of  entry  uught  be  abused  to  obtain  communication  with 
them  in  violation  of  the  all-important  secrecy  of  the  Holy  Office. 
As  usual,  the  vacillating  monarch  yielded  and,  in  IGM,  issued  a 
decree  restricting  the  right  of  search  to  cases  of  hot  pursuit.* 


•  Arduvo  de  Simanca!*,  Visittw  fie  Barcelona,  Leg.  15,  fol.  20. 

*  MSS.  of  Bodleian  Libran,-,  Arch.  S,  130. 

'  Archive  de  Simancas,  ItiquLsidon  de  Barpelona,  Cfirtes,  Leg.  17,  fol.  28. — 
QmstJtutinns  dpi  Cort  dp  1599.  Const.  50  (Barcelona,  1635,  fol.  x\ni). 

'  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inqui«icion,  Libro  32,  Jol.  109. — .\rchivo  hist.  n&cioDal, 
Inquisicion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  498. 
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It  is  remArkrtl)]e  that  the  Aragonese  Concordia  of  1646,  im- 
posed by  t!ie  Cortes  on  Philip,  which  in  so  many  ways  restricte<l 
the  privileges  of  the  iDquiaition,  recognized  this  doubtful  one 
in  the  fullest  manner.  As  the  miniaters,  it  says,  of  so  holy  an  ofTic* 
should  enjoy  certain  honors  and  pre-eminence,  it  orders  that 
they,  including  familiars,  shall  have  as  to  their  houses  the  same 
privileges  as  caballeros  and  hijosdalgo — which,  as  we  have  seen, 
included  the  right  of  asylum/  As  regards  the  buildings  of  the 
Inquisition  itself,  a  scandalous  case  occurring  in  1638  shows  how 
far  it  had  travelled  since  Tavera  rebuked  the  tribunal  of  Seville. 
In  Majorca  the  Count  of  Ayaniano,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
assassins,  committed  the  sacrilege  of  escalading  the  walls  of  a 
convent  for  the  purpose  of  murdering  his  wife  who  had  sought 
refuge  there.  Philip  ordered  every  effort  made  to  arrest  him  and 
his  accomplices,  but  he  escaped  to  Barcelona  with  dght  of  them 
and  all  found  asylum  in  the  Inquisition,  in  the  apartments  of  his  , 
uncte,  the  Inquisitor  Cotoner.  It  affords  a  curious  insight  into' 
the  conditions  of  the  period  to  see  that  this  created  a  situation 
impenetrable  to  the  highest  authorities  of  the  land.  Philip 
called  a  junta  of  two  members  each  of  the  Suprema  and  Council 
of  Aragon  to  devise  how  the  criminals  could  be  captured  without 
scandal  or  quarrel  with  the  Inquisition.  The  result  of  their  delib- 
erations seems  to  be  a  letter  from  the  Suprema  to  Cotoner  telling 
him  that,  if  he  wanted  to  help  his  nephew,  it  should  be  outside 
and  not  inside  of  the  Inquisition,  in  order  to  avoid  the  troubles 
ensuing  on  an  attempt  of  the  royal  officers  to  remove  him.  The 
imperturbable  Cotoner  was  not  to  be  scared  by  this  gentle  warning 
and  a  fortnight  later  the  Suprema  enclosed  to  him  a  royal  decree 
telling  him  that  he  would  see  the  untoward  results  of  sheltering 
his  nephew.  As  complete  satisfaction  was  demanded  he  was 
ordered  to  report  in  full  all  details,  including  his  motives  in 
harboring  one  who  was  put  to  the  ban,  especially  when  the  latter 
was  not  a  famiUar.'  Unfortunately  we  do  not  know  how  the 
affair  ended,  but  when  the  Suprema,  in  place  of  dismissing  Cotoner, 
inquired  as  to  his  motives,  we  may  assume  that  the  asylum  offered 
by  the  Inquisition  saved  the  forfeit  life  of  the  criminal  by  some 
compromise. 

The  immunity  of    the  houses  of    officials  became  generally 
recognized,  nith  the  proviso  that  permission  of  search  would  be 

*  Fucroa  y  Actoa  tie  Corte,  p.  11  (Zaragoza,  1647). 
>  Bibl.  iiadonal,  MSS.,  X,  157,  fol.  244. 
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granted  by  inquisitors  if  Hpeoial  apjjiication  was  made  to  them, 
wht'ii  they  preserved  their  jurisdiction  by  seiuUug  one  of  their 
people  to  accompany  the  officers  of  justice.  An  exception  which 
proved  the  rule  however  was  made  in  favor  of  the  administrators 
of  the  tax  on  tobacco,  to  whom  general  letters  were  given  em- 
powering them  to  search  the  houses  of  officials  for  contraband 
tobacco.  Even  this  was  argued  away  by  the  Suproma  in  1728, 
when  it  asserted  that  semi-proof  in  advance  was  necessary  to 
justify  search  and  full  proof  to  give  jurisdiction.* 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  Holy  Office,  with  its 
claims  for  special  privileges  and  exemptions  and  its  methods  for 
enforcing  their  recognition,  was  a  very  disturbing  factor  in  the 
body  politic.  Yet  the  greatest  source  of  conflict  lay  in  the  ex- 
clusive jurisfiiction  which  it  sought  to  establish  over  all  who 
were  connected  with  it,  not  only  between  themselves  but  between 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  community.  This  engrossed  so  large 
a  portion  of  its  activity  and  was  the  cause  of  such  perpetually 
recurring  trouble  that  its  consideration  requires  a  chapter  to 
itself. 

*  Archive  hist,  naclonal.  Inquiaidon  de  Valeocia,  Leg.  I,  n.  3,  fol.  16,  406. — • 
Bibl.  naclonal.  MSS.,  11,  102,  foL  169. 
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CONFLICTING  JURISDICTIONS. 


The  principal  source  of  strife  between  the  Inquisition  and  the 
other  authorities  arose  from  its  claim  to  exclusive  competence 
in  all  casea  involving  those  connected  with  it  an*!  their  dependents. 
This  gave  rise  to  perpetual  conflicts,  conducted  with  the  utmost 
tenacity,  which  filled  the  land  with  confusion  and,  in  many  cases, 
rendered  the  administration  of  justice  a  mockery.  For  two 
centuries  the  nionarchs  vainly  endeavored  to  keep  the  peace  by 
repeated  efforts  to  define  the  boundaries  between  the  rival  juris- 
dictions and  the  methods  of  settling  their  differences.  The  tire- 
less efforts,  on  the  one  side,  of  the  Holy  Office  to  extend  its 
authority  and  increase  its  emoiumenta  caused  it  constantly  to- 
violate  compacts,  while  the  jealousy  of  the  civil  magistracy  on 
the  other  and  its  natural  desire  to  repel  intrusion  rendered  it 
prompt  to  use  whatever  means  lay  in  its  power.  The  struggle 
was  unequal  against  the  superior  weapons  furnished  by  papal 
faculties  and  against  the  royal  favor  which  was  with  the  Inqui- 
sition, but  the  conflict  was  maintained  with  marvellous  con- 
stancy, supported  by  popular  sympathy,  and  the  time  of  the 
king  and  his  advisers  was  frittereil  away  in  deciding  a  continuous 
stream  of  petty  quarrels,  growing  out  of  trivial  incidents,  but 
assuming  portentous  proportions  through  the  violent  methods 
which  had  aggravated  them. 

To  understand  the  claim  of  the  Inquisition  to  exclusive  cog- 
nizance of  the  cases  of  its  suborcUnates  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  the  benefit  of  clergy,  through  which,  from  the  early 
middle  ages,  all  clerics  were  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  laity  and  were  subjected  wholly  to  the  spiritual  courts. 
This  amounted  virtually  to  immimity  for  crime,  both  because 
those  courts  were  debarred  from  rendering  judgements  of  blood 
and  because  of  the  inevitable  favoritism  manifested  to  those 
of  their  own  cloth.*  As  civilization  advanced  the  disorders 
caused  by  a  class,  thus  emboldened  in  wrong-doing  by  impunity » 


'  I  have  considered  this  subject  in  some  detail  in  "Studies  in  Churcli  History, "^ 
pp,  177  sqg. 
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were  the  source  of  constant  solicitude  to  rulers  and  were  deplored 
by  right- tliinking  churchmen.  In  this,  Spain  was  no  exception. 
In  a  project  of  instructions  drawn  up  by  a  Spanish  bishop  for 
the  delegates  to  the  Latcran  Council  in  1512,  the  crimes  and 
scandals  perpetrated  by  married  clerks  and  those  in  the  lower 
orders,  through  expectation  of  immuiiity,  are  dwelt  upon  as 
reasons  for  a  change;  there  were  daily  conHicts  between  the  spir- 
itual and  secular  courts,  leading  to  interdicts  oast  on  cities,  and 
some  universal  legi.-^Iation  by  the  Church  was  desirable/  No 
such  remedy  was  adopted,  and  when  the  Council  of  Trent  gave 
promise  of  reform,  the  Spanish  prelates,  in  contrast  with  the 
Inquisition,  which  made  every  effort  to  extend  its  jurisdiction 
over  nfFenders,  proposed  in  1562  to  the  council  that  married  clerks 
wearing  secvilar  habits  should  not  enjoy  protection  from  secular 
justice.'  In  1544,  Fernando  de  Aragon,  when  Viceroy  of  V^alencia, 
declared  that  his  principal  trouble  lay  with  the  Church,  of  which 
the  chief  object  was  to  protect  c\'il-doers  and  liberate  them  from 
his  justice,  an  opinion  in  which  he  was  heartily  seconded  by  the 
saintly  Tomds  de  \'iIanova,  then  recently  appointed  archbishop.* 
Yet  the  marked  aversion  in  Spain  to  ecclesiastical  encroach- 
ment led  to  repeated  enactments  restraining  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion within  strict  limits.  In  a  scries  of  laws,  dating  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  sixt<^nth  century,  Henry  11,  Juan  II,  Henry  IV, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  Charles  V  endeavoreil  by  the  severest 
penalties  to  repress  its  inevitable  tendency  to  extend  itself, 
whether  by  seizure  of  the  persons  or  projKTty  of  the  laity  or  by 
entertaining  cases  between  laymen.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
in  1403,  even  threatened  half  confiscation  and  perpetual  exile 
from  Spain  for  all  who,  under  any  pretext,  aided  ecclesias- 
tical judges  in  taking  prisoners  from  secular  officials  or  who 
assisted  tliem  in  any  way.*  In  addition  to  this  was  the  recurso 
de  fuerza  through  which  appeal  lay  to  the  royal  courts  or  to  the 
Sola  de  Gobiemo  whenever  the  spiritual  courts  refused  an  appeal 
or  heard  secular  cases  or  those  in  which  laymen  were  concerned.* 

■  Brovo  Mcmoria  (DOllinger,  Beitrflge  xur  politischen,  kirchlicbeo  u.  Caltur- 
Geschichte,  III.  207). 

'  Le  Plat,  Monunient.  Concil.  Trident.,  Tom.  V,  pp.  S4,  565. 

"  Coleccion  de  Documenton,  V,  S3.  85. — See  also  Carrnnsa.  Coinentarios  sobre 
el  Cateehismo,  fol.  230. 

*  Oidenamientos  Rcales,  Lib.  in,  Tit.  1,  lejrcs  4,  5  CSalmanticse,  1500,  pp.  790, 
793).— Nov(s.  Rccop..  Lib.  n.  Tit.  i,  leycs  0,  7.  S,  12;  Lib.  xii,  Tit.  xii,  ley  6. 

*  Novfe.  Recop.,  Lib.  n,  Tit.  ii,  Icyea  2,  3,  4,  G,  9,  10,  U,  13,  22,  23, 
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It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  this  tendency  and  these  restric- 
tions on  ecclesiastical  juriadiction  to  estimate  properly  the  lati- 
tude obtained  by  the  Inquisition  in  purely  secular  affairs. 

Whether,  at  its  inception,  the  Infjuisition  enjoyed  the  pre- 
rogative of  exclusive  cognizance  of  cases  involving  its  officials 
it  would  be  impossible  now  to  say.  They  were  mostly  laymen 
and  as  such  were  subject  to  the  secular  courts,  while,  in  the 
popular  opposition  elicited  by  their  proceedings,  especially  in  the 
Aragonese  kingdoms,  there  might  be  anticipated  danger  that 
they  would  be  t^^rrorized  or  prosecuted  unless  protected  by  being 
reserved  for  jutlgenient  by  their  own  tribunals.  The  earliest 
mandate  to  this  effect  that  I  have  met  is  a  c^dula  of  Ferdinand, 
March  26, 1488,  addressed  to  all  the  officers  of  justice  in  Catalonia 
ordering  them,  under  penalty  of  two  thousanrl  florins  ami  the 
royal  wrath,  to  take  no  cognizance  of  anything  concerning  the 
ministers  and  famihars  of  the  Inquisition;  all  their  acts  in  such 
caaes  are  declared  invalid,  and  any  one  whom  they  may  have 
arrested  is  at  once  to  be  transferred  to  the  tribunal,  showing 
that,  at  least  in  Catalonia,  no  such  exemption  from  secular  justice 
had  previously  been  recognizetl.' 

Yet  in  this  unlimited  decree  Ferdinand  had  overlooked  details 
which  necessarily  presented  themselves  in  practice.  Was  this 
exemption  from  secular  jurisdiction  confined  to  the  iilxdadofn 
y  astdariados  or  did  it  extend  to  the  unsalaried  commissioners 
and  familiars,  recei\'ing  no  pay,  pursuing  their  customary  avoca- 
tions ai»d  only  called  upon  for  occasional  service?  There  was 
also  a  question  about  the  servants  of  officials,  for  an  abuse  of  the 
spiritual  courts  had  included  those  of  clerics.  Then  it  might 
be  asked  whether  the  protection  accorded  to  the  person  of  the 
official  extended  to  his  property  in  civil  suits,  with  the  wide 
avenue  thus  opened  to  abuses  of  many  kinds.  There  was,  more- 
over, a  well-settled  principle  of  law  that  the  accuser  or  plaintiff 
must  seek  the  court  of  the  defendant;  if,  in  violation  of  this,  the 
official  could  enjoy  what  was  known  as  the  active  juero  as  well 
as  the  passive — that  is,  if  he  as  plaintiff  could  bring  suit  or  pros- 
ecution before  liis  own  tribunal — his  power  of  offence  would  be 
vastly  increased,  together  with  his  opportunities  for  tyrannizing 
over  all  around  him. 

tvere  questions  which  had  to  be  decided.    It  would  seem 
*  Archivo  de  SimancaSf  Inquisiclon,  Lib.  32,  fol.  l& 
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that  the  inquisitors  coostrued  their  powers  in  the  most  liberal 
fa^LiioD,  giving  rise  to  abuses  whi^h  called  for  repression  and  a 
limitation  of  their  jurisdiction.  The  reformatory  Instructions 
of  1498,  accordingly,  or<ler  them  not  to  defend  officials  and  their 
servants  in  ciiil  ciises  and  only  officials  in  criminal  actions,  a 
rule  repeateti  in  a  carta  acordada  of  May  4th  of  the  same  year.' 
This  excludetl  servants  wholly  and  deprived  officials  of  the  luero 
in  civil  matlors,  but  it  was  soon  niodiiied  by  Ferdinand,  in  a 
letter  of  January  12,  I.'iOO,  to  the  Catalonia  tribunal,  ordering 
it  nut  to  interfere  witli  the  royal  court  in  a  certain  suit,  and  ex- 
pressing the  rule  that  the  jilaintilT  must  seek  the  court  of  the 
defendant.'  It  was  impossible  however  to  restrain  inquisitors 
from  exceeding  their  jurisdiction  ami  he  was  oblige<l,  August  20, 
1502,  to  repeat  his  injunctions  to  the  same  tribunal,  in  conse- 
quence of  complaints  from  the  Diputados.  The  inquisitor* 
were  roundly  taken  to  task  for  len<iing  themselves  to  the  schemes 
of  the  receiver  in  buying  up  debts  and  claims  and  then  collecting 
them  through  the  tribunal;  they  were  told  that  they  must  defend 
none  but  salaried  officials  actually  in  service;  if  they  are  plain- 
tiffs in  civil  suits  they  must  apply  to  the  court  of  the  ilefendants, 
while  if  they  are  defendants  Uie  plaintiffs  mast  seek  the  tribunal. 
To  evoke  other  cases,  he  says,  cau8cs_gyeat  scandal  and  will  lead 
to  troubles  which  must  beXpreventedl  A  fortnight  later  he 
emphasized  this  about  a  c\\n\  case  which  they  had  evoked  from 
the  royal  court;  they  must  remit  it  back  and  not  have  to  be 
written  to  again  as  he  would  not  tolerate  such  proceetUngs.' 
Thus  faniihars  and  servants  were  not  entitled  to  the  fucroj  or 
inquisitorial  jurisdiction,  while  salaried  officials  enjoyed  it,  active 
and  passive,  in  criminal  actions  and  only  passive  in  civil  suit*:. 

Unduly  favorable  as  was  this  to  the  Inquisition,  the  tribunals 
paid  no  attention  to  its  limitations;  they  welcomed  all   who 


'  iDstrumoiiea  tie  1498,  2  2  (Arguello,  fol.  12). — .A.rc)iivo  de  Simancas,  Inqui- 
aicioD,  Libro  939,  Tol.  144. 

'  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Libro  1. 

"  Ibidem,  Libro  13.  fol.  3S5,  386;  Lib.  2,  fol.  7,  10. 

The  tribunal  of  Murcia  possessed  a  c(5d»la  of  FenJinand,  February  28,  1.W5, 
ordering  the  payment  of  a  debt  to  an  official  in  which  he  used  the  expK:<»ion  iluit 
inquisitors  are  judges  in  all  casea  of  ofTirinlit  and  miniBters.  This  asems  to  h»\t 
been  rejrarded  as  furnishing  a  found.ition  for  the  Hubsequcnt  extension  of  juri*- 
diction,  for  the  Suprema,  Novemlwr  22,  1635,  ordered  the  original  to  be  eeat  to 
it  an<l  a  tmnsrript  was  kept  by  the  tribunal.^MSS.  of  Royal  Library  of  Copttt- 
iifl^u,  218t>,  p.  204. 


sought  their  judgement  seat,  and  the  desire  for  it  of  those  who  had 
no  claim  on  it  shows  that  they  had  a  reputation  of  selling  justice. 
One  or  two  cases  will  exemplify  this  and  show  How  good  were 
the  grounds  of  complaint  by  the  people.  There  was  a  certain 
Juan  de  Sant  Feliu  of  Mur\iedro,  whose  father  and  mother-in- 
law  had  been  condemned  for  heresy,  and  to  whom  Ferdinand 
had  kindly  granted  their  confiscations,  including  the  dowry  of 
his  wife.  In  1505  the  town  of  Murviedro  farmed  out  to  him  and 
his  wife  the  impost  on  meat  for  11,100  sueldos  a  year;  he  died 
and,  in  the  settlement  of  his  account,  he  was  found  to  owe  the 
town  a  hundred  and  fifty  libras,  which  it  proecetled  to  collect 
from  his  eons  in  the  court  of  the  governor.  Under  pretext  that 
his  property  had  been  confiscated  and  restored,  they  appealed 
in  1511  to  the  tribunal  of  Valencia,  which  promptly  evoked  the 
case  and  inhibited  the  court  from  further  action,  whereupon 
the  town  compSaiucd  to  Ferdinand  who  ordered  the  case  remit- 
ted to  the  governor.  Unaba,shed  by  this,  in  1513,  Sant  Feliu's 
heirs  on  the  same  pretext  obtained  the  intervention  of  the  tri- 
bunal in  another  case,  in  which  Dona  Violant.e  de  Borja  had 
sued  Ihem  for  7500  sueldos  which  .she  had  entrusted  to  him  to 
inve-st  in  a  censo  of  the  town  of  Murviedro;  the  censo  had  been 
paid  off  antl  he  had  concealed  the  fact  and  kept  the  money. 
Judgement  was  given  against  them,  when  the  im]uisitors  inter- 
posed and  prohibited  the  royal  court  from  further  action.  Fer- 
dinand expres.sed  much  indignation  at  their  interference  with 
justice  in  a  matter  wholly  foreign  to  their  jurisdiction  and  ordered 
the  prohibition  to  be  withdrawn.  Even  more  arbitrary  was  the 
action,  in  1511,  of  the  Majorca  tribunal,  when  Pedro  Torna- 
mirandez  sued  the  heirs  of  Franci.sco  Rallester  for  some  cattle 
and  obtained  judgement  in  the  court  of  the  royal  lieutenant, 
whereupon  the  heirs  appealed  to  the  inquisitor  who  evoked  the 
cai^e  and  forbade  further  proceedings  in  the  secular  court.  None 
of  the  parties  had  any  connection  with  the  Inquisition  and  there 
was  not  even  the  pretext  of  confiscation;  it  was  a  mere  wanton 
interference  with  the  course  of  justice,  only  explicable  by  some 
illicit  gain,  and  when  Ferdinand's  attention  was  called  to  it  he 
ordered  the  inquisitor  to  revoke  his  action.'  If,  under  Ferdi- 
nand's incessant  vigilance  the  Inquisition  thus  boldly  prosti- 
tuted its  powers,  we  can  appreciate  how  well-founded,  under 


^  Arcbivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisidon,  Libro  3,  fol.  104,  15L,  242. 
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his  careless  successors,  were  the  complaints  of  those  who  suffei 
under  wrongs  perpetrated  under  the  pretence  of  serving  God. 

In  the  Catalan  Concordia  of  1512  there  was  an  attempt  to  do 
away  with  some  of  these  abuses  and  the  hull  Pastoralis  officii 
of  Leo  X,  confirming  the  Concordia,  marks  another  stage  in  the     i 
development  of  the  fuero.    No  one,  he  said,  could  be  cited  save  il^| 
his  own  ordinary  court  at  the  instance  of  an  official  or  faniiliar^^ 
if  it  were  attempted,  all  acts  concerning  it  were  invalitl  and  the 
inquisitors  must  condemn  the  plaintiff  in  double  the  expenses 
and  <Iamage;  if  any  official  bought  property  in  suit,  or  on  wliich 
a  suit  was  expected,  he  could  be  cited  before  a  court  not  his  own 
and  if  he  claimed  property  under  seizure  by  a  secular  judge,  the 
latter  couki  <!i.sregard  all  inhibitions  Issued  by  inquisitors;  more- 
over inquisitors  should  have  no  cognizance  in  niatt-t^rs  coucemiu| 
the  private  property  of  officials.     While  thus  striking  at  so; 
of  the  more  flagrant  abusers  of  the  fuero,  Leo  opened  the  d 
to  worse  ones   by  ailniitting  familiars  and    the  commensals  or 
servants  of  officials  to  participation  in  the  immimities  of  the 
Inquisition.^    The  bull,  in  fact,  is  in  accordance  with  the  Instruc- 
tions of  1514,  as  issued  by  Intiuisitor-general  Mercader,  and  we 
shall  see  how  completely  the  restrictive  clauses  were  ignored 
while  those  admitting  famiUars  and  servants  were  developed.' 

The  question  as  to  familiars  aiul  servants  was  not  absolutely 
settled  for  some  years.  It  is  true  that,  in  1515  at  Logrofio,  when 
the  corregidor  arrested  Martin  de  Viana,  a  servant  of  the  secre^^J 
tary  Lezana,  and  refused  to  surrender  him  to  the  tribunal,  he  ano^^ 
his  deputy  and  alguazil  were  excommunicated  and  the  Supreraa 
on  appeal  subjected  them  all  to  fines  and  humiliating  penance.' 
On  the  other  hand,  in  1516  at  Valiadolid,  when  Alonso  de  Torres, 
servant  of  Inquisitor  Frias,  was  thrown  into  the  royal  prison,  the 
inquisitor  did  not  reclaim  him  but  procured  the  interposition  of 
the  Suprema,  which  ordered  him  to  be  released  en  bail  and  then, 
after  nine  months  had  passed  without  a  charge  being  brought 
against  him,  he  procure<l  a  royal  c^tlula  for  the  release  of  his 
bondsmen,*  Whatever  doubts  may  have  existed  on  the  subjert 
were  removed,  in  1518,  by  a  c6dula  of  Charles  V,  reciting  that  in 

'  Bulario  d»  la  Orden  de  Santiago,  IJb.  I  de  copias,  fol.  219. — Pragm&lioH  JT 
ftltrcs  Drcts  de  Cathtdunya,  Lib,  i,  Tit.  viti,  cap.  2. 
*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquiaicion,  Lib.  933. 
'  .Archivo  de  Stmtm<i).s,  Inquisidon,  Lib.  925,  fol.  680. 
'  Ibideni,  Lib.  3.  fol.  452. 
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Jaen  the  secular  courts  assumed  cognizance  of  criminal  cases 
concerning  officials  anti  familiars  and  their  servants,  which  was 
contrary  to  tlie  i)ri\ik'ge8  of  the  Holy  Office,  wherefore  he  for- 
bade it  strictly  for  the  future.'  After  this  the  Inquisition  had  no 
hesitation  in  insisting  on  its  rights.  When,  in  1532,  the  corregidor 
and  officials  of  Toledo  were  excommiuiicated  for  punishing  the 
servant  of  an  inquisitor  and  the  Empress-regent  Isabel  WTOte  to 
the  tribunal  to  absolve  them,  the  Suprema  instructed  it  not  to 
obey  her.'  She  learned  the  lesson  and,  in  1535,  when  ordering 
some  servants  of  inquisitors  and  familiars  to  be  remitted  to  the 
Incjuisition,  slie  said  it  was  accustomed  to  have  their  cases,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  and  it  was  her  pleasure  that  this  should  be 
observe<l.' 

The  ci\*il  authorities  were  somewhat  dilatory  in  recognizing 
the  inmiunity  of  servants,  and  cases  continued  to  occur  in  which 
the  tribunals  vindicated  their  jurisdiction  energetically.  About 
1565  two  officers  of  the  royal  justice  in  Barcelona  arrested  a 
servant  of  Inquisitor  Mexia  in  a  brothel  where  he  was  quarrelling 
with  a  woman,  for  which  they  were  thrown  into  the  secret  prison 
as  though  they  were  heretics  and  were  banished  for  three  months, 
while  the  judge  of  the  royal  criminal  court,  who  had  something 
to  do  with  the  matter,  was  compelled  to  appear  in  the  audience- 
chamberand  undergo  areprimand  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
officials  of  the  tribunal.  The  virtual  immunity  for  offenders 
resulting  from  the  privilege  is  illustrated  by  the  case,  in  the  same 
tribunal,  of  Pedro  Juncar,  servant  of  the  receiver,  who  murdered 
the  janitor  of  the  Governor  of  Catalonia;  the  governor  arrested 
him  but  was  forced  to  surrender  him  to  the  tribunnl,  which 
discharged  him  with  a  sentence  of  exile  for  a  year  or  two  and 
costs.*  The  influence  on  social  order  of  conferring  immimity  on 
such  a  class  can  readily  be  conceived. 

The  privilege  of  the  fuero  was  not  confined  to  servants  but 
was  extended  in  whatever  tlirection  the  ingenuity  and  persever- 
ance of  the  tribimal  could  enforce  it.    Penitents  who  were  ful- 


'  Archivo  de  Simancoa,  iDquisicion,  Lib.  0,  Col.  1;  Lib.  939,  fol.  149. — MSS.  of 
Bodleian  Library,  Arch.  S.  130. 

'  Arrhivo  de  Simnncas,  Inquiacion,  Lib.  939,  fnl.  147. 

•  T}iidem,  fol.    lU. 

*  Ibidem,  Visitaa  de  Bftrcclona,  Leg.  IS,  foL  20. — ,\  Biimtnaiy  of  cases,  appar- 
ently compiled  about  1582,  may  be  found  in  tho  Simaocaa  Ardiivcn,  Leg.  HG5, 
fol.  79. 
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filling  their  terms  of  penance  were  claimed  and  the  claim  wa 
confirmed,  in  1547,  by  Prince  Philip.  In  Valencia  and  Barcelona 
the  workmen  employed  on  the  buildings  of  the  Inquisition  were 
given  nominal  appointments  under  which  they  claimed  immunity. 
In  Lima  the  tribunal  complained  to  the  ^•ice^oy  of  the  arrest  of 
&  bricklayer  who  was  working  for  it,  but  it  got  no  satisfaction. 
In  Barcelona  the  tribunal  granted  inhibition  with  censures  on  the 
civil  court,  in  which  the  brother  of  a  familiar  was  suing  a  merchant 
on  a  protested  bUl  of  exchange.* 

We  have  seen  the  limitations  imposed  by  Ferdinand  and  the 
bull  Pastoralis  officii  and  the  reiteration  of  the  principle  that  the 
plaintiff  must  seek  justice  in  the  court  of  the  defendant.  As  far 
as  regards  Castile,  Charles  V  had  overtlirown  this  in  criminal 
matters  for  both  officials  and  familiars.  Civil  castas  remained 
in  a  somewhat  undetermined  state,  especially  concerning  famil- 
iars, the  inquisitors  endeavoring  to  grasp  as  far  as  they  could 
both  the  active  and  passive  fuero.  Wlien,  in  1551,  coniplainU 
came  from  Valencia  that  the  tribunal  was  colh^eting  debts  for 
familiars,  Inquisitor-general  Vald(5a  wrote  that  he  did  not  know 
how  tliis  had  come  to  jiass  and  called  for  precise  information 
as  to  when  it  had  commenced  and  generally  as  to  the  method 
observed  in  the  civil  cases,  active  and  passive,  of  familiars,  so 
that  he  could  answer  Prince  Philip.'  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
uncertainty  about  the  whole  subject;  the  courts  were  restiv 
and  the  situation  was  becoming  strained.  In  the  endeavor 
settle  it,  Charles,  in  1542,  reissued  his  edict  of  1518  with  a  sobre 
carta  emphatically  commanding  its  strict  observance  and  for- 
bidding the  secular  courts  from  any  cognizance  of  the  criminal 
cases  of  officials  or  famiUars.'  This  (Ud  not  mend  matters.  The 
courts  persisted  in  exercising  jurisdiction  over  familiars,  the 
recurso  de  fuerza  was  freely  invoked  and  competenciaa  multiplied. 
Both  sides  appealed  to  Charles,  who  was  in  Germany,  and  tht 
time  the  opponents  of  the  Inquisition  gained  the  a<;ivantage» 
Prince  Philip,  as  regent,  issued  a  c6dula,  May  15,  1545,  in  which 


m 


*  Archivo  de  Simaziciu,  Inquisidon,  Lib.  7,  fol.  6;  Lib.  13,  fol.  20,  370,  372; 
Lib.  688,  fol.  18;  Viedtas  de  Bareelona,  I-eg.  15,  fo[.  20. — Archivo  hist,  iiftciotial, 
Iriquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  5,  n.  \,  fol.  200. — BibL  oadonal  de  Luqa,  Protocolo 
223.  Expediente,  5288. 

'  Archivo  de  Simancas.  Sala  40,  Lib.  i,  fol.  200 

>  Bibl.  iiacional,  IISS.,  X,  157,  fol.  244. 
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he  described  how  laymen,  subject  to  the  secular  courts,  obtained 
immunity  for  their  crimes  on  pretext  of  being  familiars;  how  the 
tribunals,  in  defending  them,  cast  excommunications  on  the 
officers  of  justice,  through  whicli  scandals  and  distiuiet  were 
daily  increasing,  and  the  course  of  justice  was  impeded.  The 
famihars  were  in  no  way  entitled  to  immunity  from  the  secular 
courts,  as  they  were  not  officials,  aUhoiigh  a  different  custom 
existed  in  Aragon  and  the  inquisitors  pretended  to  it  in  Castile, 
under  the  cedula  of  1518  and  the  sobrecif'dula  of  1542,  but  these 
were  both  irregular,  nut  having  been  despatched  by  the  Coimcil 
and  Secretariat  of  Castile  as  is  customary  and  necessary.  There- 
fore in  order  that  delin(|UPnt  familiars  may  not  remain  unpunished 
and  be  iiiduct'd  to  commit  crimes  iiy  tlie  prospect  of  inmumity, 
the  emperor  ordered  the  matter  to  be  thoroughly  discussed  and 
meanwhile  the  cc'ululas  of  1518  and  1542  to  be  suspended,  in  con- 
formity with  which  they  are  ileclared  to  be  suspeniled,  inquisitors 
are  ordered  no  longer  to  take  cognizance  of  the  cases  of  familiars 
and  the  secular  courts  are  instructed  to  prosecute  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws.' 

The  Inquisition  did  not  acquiesce  tamely  in  this  defeat,  which 
was  aggravated  by  the  secular  courts  interpreting  it  as  gi\*ing 
them  jurisdiction  over  officials  as  well  as  familiars.  It  protested 
and  re-ysted  and  showed  so  little  obedience  that  the  C6rtes  of 
Valladolid,  in  154S,  asked  that  it  should  be  compelled  to  confine 
itself  to  its  proper  functions  in  matters  of  faith."  Quarrels  and 
recursos  de  fuerza  continued  and  finally  the  whole  question  was 
referred  to  a  junta  consisting  of  two  members  each  from  the 
Suprema  and  Council  of  Castile.  The  representatives  of  the  Inqui- 
sition conceded  that  it  had  been  in  fault  in  appointing  too  many 
familiars  and  in  claiming  for  them  all  the  exemptions  of  salaried 
officials:  those  of  the  Council  adndtted  that  the  courts  had  erred 
in  interfering  with  civil  and  criminal  casc-s  properly  appertaining 
to  the  Holy  Office.    Mutual  concessions  were  made,  resulting  in 

'  Bibl.  nacional,  MSS..  X,  157,  fol.  244. — .\rchivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion. 
Lih.  039,  fol.  149. — All  this  show-B  how  mistaken  is  the  assertioa  of  Llorenie 
(Hist.  crit.  Cap.  XLVii,  .\rt.  1)  n-pcated  by  Rodrigo  (III,  305}  ami  others,  that 
Cbaxlea  V,  in  1S35,  suspended  the  royal  jurisdiotiou  (under  which  the  Inquisition 
bad  cognizauci;  of  the  alTair»  of  its  officials)  uiid  restored  it  in  1545.  Tliis  action 
was  confined  to  the  trihuiial  of  Sidly.  The  aaotiymous  author  of  the  Discurso 
historkoAegal  aobre  el  Origai  etc.  de  ta  Inquisicion,  p.  93  (Valladolid,  1803)  seeou 
to  be  the  only  one  who  has  recognixed  this. 

»  Colmeiro,  Cfirtca  de  Leon  y  de  CnstiUa,  II,  217. 
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what  was  known  as  the  Concordia  of  Castile,  March  10,  1553— 
an  agreement  which  the  Inquisition  admitted,  a  century  later, 
that  neither  side  had  observed.' 

The  Concurdia  was  silent  as  to  the  salaried  officials^  thus 
leaving  them  in  possession  of  the  active  and  passive  fuero  in 
both  civil  and  criniinal  cases.  It  devoted  itself  wholly  to  the 
famiUars  who,  in  this  as  in  so  much  else,  were  the  leading  source 
of  trouble.  After  regulating,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  their 
number  and  character,  it  defined  that  in  civil  cases  they  should 
be  subject  wholly  to  the  secular  courts.  For  the  greater  crimes, 
moreover,  cognizance  was  also  reserved  exclusively  to  the  courts, 
the  list  pctmjmsing  treason,  unnatural  crime,  sedition,  violating 
royal  saft^conducts,  disobedience  to  royal  mandates,  trcacliery, 
rape,  carrying  off  women,  lughway  robbery,  arson,  house-brcal^fll 
ing  and  criniPH  of  greater  magnitude  than  these,  as  well  as  re- 
sistance or  formal  tlisre^spect  to  the  royal  courts.  Those  wlio 
held  office  were  also  amenable  to  the  courts  for  official  mal- 
feasance. This  left  only  petty  offences  subject  to  inquisitorial 
jurisdiction  and  for  these  familiars  were  Liable  to  arrest  by  secular 
magistrates,  subject  to  being  immediately  transferred  to  the 
Inquisition.  For  doubtful  cases  it  was  proviiled  that,  when  the 
lay  judge  and  inquisitor  could  not  agree,  there  should  be  no  con- 
tention, but  the  evidence  was  to  be  sent  to  the  court  of  the  king, 
where  two  members  each  of  the  Suprcma  and  Council  of  Castil^H 
should  decide  as  to  the  jviriadiction;  for  this  a  majority  was  relB 
quired  and,  in  case  of  equal  division  of  votes,  the  matter  went  to 
the  king  for  final  decision.  No  appeal  from  this  was  allowe*!  and 
meanwhile  the  accuse<l  was  retmned  in  the  prison  to  which  he  had 
been  consigned  at  arrest.'    This  process  of  adjudicating  disputes 


»  BibL  nadonal.  MSS.,  X,  167,  fol.  244.— MSS.  of  Bodleiwi  Library,  Ardi.  9, 
130.— MS8.  of  Library  of  Umv.  of  Halle,  Ye,  17. 

'  Nueva  Recap.,  Lib.  i,  Tit.  i,  ley  18.— Novfu.  R«cop.,  Lib.  n.  Tit.  vii,  ley 


It  18  not  without  interest  to  ob-servc  that  the  privileRea of  oflBdals  and  famili; 
of  tiie  Romao  Inquisition  were  much  m(}rR  limitM  than  in  Spain.    Familiars 
DO  exemption  from  public  hurdcns  or  duties  or  militan.-  sennce  and  were  mibjrrt 
ixt  the  (Kcular  rourts  in  all  criminal  caws.    When,  in  1633,  those  of  Jem  aaked 
have  their  civil  suita  tried  by  the  InquiHition,  the  ConRregation  did  not  ev 
answer  them.    The  only  offieialH  entitlpd  to  the  fonim  wore  those  in  contin 
active  8er\'ice,  and  there  is  nothing  said  about  wives,  chihiren  and  servaate  ahi 
ing  in  I  he  privilege.    As  in  Spmn.  the  number  of  familiHra  wax  excessive.    Faenm 
yraa  nllowed  50,  Anrona  40  and  Rimini  30. — Decrel.  Sacr.  Conp".  .S*i  Officii,  pp. 
197-S,  200  (K.  Archivio  di  Stato  in  Roma,  Fondo  Camerale,  Congr.  del  S.  Offixio^ 

TOl.  3). 
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became  known  as  competencia,  the  details  of  wMch  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter. 

Whatever  concession  the  Inquisition  made  in  thus  surrender- 
ing a  portion  of  its  jurisdiction  over  familiars  was  more  than 
compensated  by  what  was  evidently  part  of  the  agreement,  the 
issue  on  the  same  day  of  Philip's  cedula  addressetl  to  all  judicial 
bodies  forbidding  them  to  entertain  appeals  of  any  kind  from 
the  acts  of  the  Holy  Office  (p.  341).  It  thus  secured  complete 
autonomy;  it  was  rendered  self-judging,  responsi!>Ie  to  the  king 
alone,  and  the  populations  were  surrendered  wholly  to  its  dis- 
cretion. 

As  far  as  regards  Castile,  the  Concordia  of  1553  was  final.  It 
b  true  that  the  royal  c<5dula  of  Aranjuez,  April  2S,  15S3,  e.xtended 
its  principles  to  the  salaried  officials,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
observance  of  this.^  Another  point  was  subjected  to  a  temporary 
modification.  The  absolute  denial  of  justice  in  allowing  inquisi- 
tors to  have  their  civil  suits  decided  by  their  own  tribunals 
attracted  attention,  after  nearly  a  century,  and  the  Suprema, 
February  18,  1641,  ordered  that  these  cases  should  be  referred 
to  it,  when,  if  it  deemed  proper,  it  would  conmiission  the  tribunal 
to  hear  them,  but  this  slender  restriction  seems  to  have  elicited 
so  active  an  opposition  that  it  wa^s  withdrawn  within  three 
months  by  a  counter  order  of  May  14th,  restoring  to  the  inquisi- 
tors the  power  of  sitting  in  judgement  on  their  own  cases.'  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  the  amount  of  oppression  and  wrong  which  they 
could  thus  inflict. 

With  these  trivial  exceptions  the  Concordia  remained  the  law 
in  Castile.  In  1568  Philip  11  issued  a  cedula  stating  that  it  had 
not  been  observed,  wherefore  he  ordered  strict  compliance  with 
it  and,  as  late  as  1775  Carlos  III  treats  it  as  being  still  in  force 
and  to  be  respected  by  all  parties.'  If  Philip,  however,  expected 
peace  between  the  rival  and  jealous  jurisdictions,  as  the  result 
of  the  Concordia,  he  deceived  himseif.  Both  were  eager  for 
quarrel  and  opportunities  to  gratify  combative  instincts  were 
not  lacking.    The  secular  courts  resented  the  intrusion  of  the 


*  The  only  alluirion  that  I  have  met  to  this  is  its  citftlion  in  the  argument  of  the 
alcalde  del  crimen  of  Granada  in  the  case  of  Ger6nimo  Palomino.  A  copy  ib  in 
the  Bodleian  Librar>*.  Arch.  S,  130 

'  MSS.  of  the  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen,  2\S>,  p.  202. 

'  Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  X,  167,  fol.  144.— NoWs.  Recop.,  Lib.  n,  Tit.  via. 
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Inquisition,  which  was  carefuJ  to  keep  antagonism  active  by  the 
insulting  arrogance  of  its  methods,  whenever  a  question  arose 
between  them.  There  was  ample  field  for  contention,  for  not 
only  were  the  excepted  crimes  loosely  defined,  gi\ing  rise  to 
many  nice  questions,  but  the  Inquisition  acutely  argued  that 
before  the  royal  courts  could  assume  possession  of  a  case  the 
crime  must  be  fully  proved,  for  the  famiUar  was  entitled  to  the 
fuero  until  his  guilt  was  ascertained,  thus  keeping  in  it«  own 
hands  all  the  vital  parts  of  the  process  and  excluding  the  secular 
justices.'  Then  the  circle  of  excepted  cases  was  enlarged,  not  only 
for  familiars  but  for  salarieil  oflifials,  liy  various  echcts  from  lime 
to  time,  as  we  have  seen  with  regard  to  pistols  and  Lhscharg^ng 
fire-arms.  Another  instance  was  a  c6dula  of  PliiUp  II,  in  156G»i 
including  among  exceptions  the  violation  of  royal  pragmdticaSf 
which  was  put  to  the  test,  in  1594,  when  the  Chancellery  of 
Granada  prosecuted  a  notary  of  the  tribunal  for  wearing  a  largefj 
rufl  than  was  allowed  by  a  sumptuary  pragmdtica;  the  tribunaiJ 
excommunicated  the  judges  but,  when  the  case  was  carried  upj 
to  the  Suprema  and  Council  of  Castile,  the  Chancellery  was] 
justified.'  In  the  frenzied  efforts  to  maintain  the  value  of  the 
worthless  vellon  coinage,  Philip  \\\  by  repeated  edicts  between 
1631  and  IftOO,  deprived  familiars  ami  salaried  officials  of  the 
fuero  in  cases  of  demanding  more  than  the  legal  premium  for  the 
precious  metals  or  of  counterfeiting  or  importing  base  money.* 
Frauds  on  the  revenue  from  tobacco  also  deprived  all  offenders  of 
exemptions,  by  a  pragmdtica  of  1719.  but  it  was  difficult  to  enforce 
and  had  to  be  repeated  in  1743,  after  which  at  last  Inquisitor- 
general  Prado  y  Cuesta,  in  1747,  ordered  the  tribunals  to  obey  it.* 


Although  Navarre  was  imder  the  crown  of  Castile,  the  Con- 
cordia of  1553  was  not  extended  to  it  until  1665,  by  a  royal  c6dula 


'  See  the  cAae  of  Montalvo  and  del  A^ila,  ia  1642.  when  th«  arRuments  mainly 
tumou  tliis  point  (M.SS.  of  Bodleian  TJbrar>',  Arch.  S,  130).  Also  that  of  FrandBCO 
Cams,  about  1650,  when  both  sides  were  able  1o  cite  precedents  in  their  favor. — 
Arch.  hist,  nacion&l.  laquisiciou  de  Valencia,  Leg.  1,  n.  \,  fol.  638. 

»  MSS.  of  Royal  Libran-  of  CopenhnRen,  2181>,  p.  125. 

'  Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Inquiaicion,  Lib.  3-S,  (ol,  204. — Kueva  Recop.,  Lib.  T, 
Tit.  xxi,  Dcclaraciones,  ley  21,  \\  9,  10. — Autos  Acordadoa,  Lib.  v,  Tit.  xxi, 
Autos  13.  10,  21,  22,  25. 

*  Autos  Aeordados.  Lib.  nc,  Tit.  viii.  Auto  6. — Archivo  hist,  naciona],  Inqtiiii- 
cifin  de  Valencia,  Leg.  10,  n.  2,  fol.  146. — Mi?8.  of  Royal  Library  of  Copeabagen, 
2tSii,  p.  265. 


of  Maj'  9th.  The  questions  which  agitated  the  rest  of  Spain  seem 
to  have  rarely  presented  themselves  there,  for  we  hear  httic  of 
them  in  that  quarter,  although,  in  1564,  the  tribunal  oF  Logroiio 
comj)]ainp(i  of  the  intru.si<m  of  the  secular  courts  on  its  jurisdic- 
tion and  there  were,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  occasional  collisions 
on  the  subject  of  witchcraft,  which  was  mixti  fori} 

The  kingdoms  of  the  Crown  of  Aragon  were  the  scenes  of 
much  greater  trouble  than  those  of  Castile,  in  delimiting  the 
boundaries  of  the  rival  juriscUctions,  for  they  still  had  institutions 
which  could  remonstrate  against  abuses  and  struggle  for  their 
removal.  We  have  seen  how  recalcitrant  they  were  when  the 
Inquisition  was  introduced  and  how  vigorously  they  struggled 
against  the  abuses  wliich  followed.  In  the  Concorftias  of  1512 
and  1520  they  secured  certain  pa])er  guarantees,  but  these  were 
brushed  aside  by  the  Inquisition  with  customary  ill-faith.  Irri- 
tation and  hostility  became  chronic,  with  the  result  that  they 
were  denied  some  of  the  slender  alleviations  vouchsafed  to 
Castile,  on  the  j2;Tound  that  the  character  of  the  population  and 
the  neighborhood  of  the  heretics  of  France  rendered  it  necessary 
that  the  Holy  Office  should  be  fortified  with  greater  privileges 
than  in  the  rest  of  Spain. 

Of  the  three  kingdoms  Valencia  was  the  one  which  gave  the 
least  trouble  in  this  matter.  Yet  a  case  occurring  in  1540  is 
highly  significant  of  the  terrorism  under  which  the  royal  judges 
discharged  their  duties.  Dr.  Ferrer  of  Tortosa,  one  of  the  judges, 
appealed  to  Inquisitor-general  Tavera,  representing  that  in  the 
previous  year  he  had  condemnetl  to  death  a  murderer,  who  had 
fully  deserved  it.  Now  that  the  inquisitor  had  come  his  enemies 
represent  that  the  culprit  was  a  familiar,  although  he  had  never 
claimed  to  be  one,  and  it  is  currently  reported  that  the  inquisitor 
is  about  to  prosecute  him  (Ferrer).  If  he  is  in  fault  in  the  matter 
he  will  cheerfully  submit  to  punishment,  but  he  begs  not  to  be 
subjected  to  the  infamy  of  a  trial.  To  this  appeal  the  Suprcma 
responded  by  ordering  the  inquisitor  to  send  it  such  evidence  as 
he  may  gather  and  to  await  a  reply  before  taking  action.'  It 
is  evident  that  all  criminal  judges  hved  in  an  atmosphere  of 
dread  lest  at  any  moment  the  honest  discharge  of  their  functions 


^ 


'  Archivo  de  Simanra-i,  Inquiririon,  Libra  23,  fol.  42. — Ibidetn,  Inquiaioitm  de 
Barcelona.  C^Srtc!*.  Lcgajo  1,  fol.  45. 
"  Ibidem,  Sala  40,  Lib.  4,  fol.  107. 
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miglit  precipitate  them  into  a  disastrous  conflict  with  the  tribunal. 
It  justifies  the  cnniplaints  of  the  C6rtes  of  1547  and  1553,  tlie 
lattc^r  of  which  declared  that  the  inqviisitora  exceeded  their  jurLs- 
dietion,  intervening  in  many  affairs,  both  civil  and  criminal, 
that  had  no  connection  with  heresy.  Tliis  cause<l  great  disturb- 
ance of  justice  and  contentions  between  the  jurisdictioiLS,  in 
which  the  tribunal  assumed  to  be  supreme  and  to  define  the 
limits  of  its  own  power.  Great  as  were  these  evils  they  were 
daily  increasing  and  were  becoming  intolerable,  wherefore  the 
Cortes  prayed  that  the  subject  be  investigated  and  a  clear  defi- 
nition be  made  between  the  royal  jurisdiction  and  that  of  the 
InquiRition.' 

This  resulted  in  a  junta  of  the  members  of  the  Suprema  and  of 
the  Council  of  Aragon,  who  agreed  upon  a  Concordia,  published 
by  Prince  Philip,  May  U,  1554.  In  this  he  recited  that,  in  con- 
set]  ucnce  of  the  great  numbers  of  familiars  anrl  their  endeavoring 
to  have  all  their  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  tried  by  the  tribunal, 
which  sought  to  protect  them  in  this  against  the  claims  of  the 
royal  judges,  there  had  arisen  many  contentions  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  Audiencia  had  been  excommunicated.  To  put  an 
end  to  this  unseemly  strife  he  had  caused  the  junta  to  be  held, 
with  the  result  of  the  following  articles,  which  he  ordered  both 
sides  to  observe,  the  royal  officials  imder  pwn  of  a  thousand 
florins,  and  tlie  infiuisitors  as  they  desired  to  please  him  and  the 
emperor.  In  this  the  first  point  was  the  reduction  of  the  excessive 
number  of  familiars;  in  the  city  of  Valencia  they  were  not  to 
exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty;  in  towns  of  more  than  a  thousand 
hearths  there  might  be  eight,  in  those  of  over  five  hundred  six, 
in  smaller  places  four,  except  that  in  the  coast  towns  there  might 
be  two  more.  Lists  of  all  appointees  were  to  be  furnished  to 
the  magistrates,  both  to  check  excess  and  to  identify  indi\'iduala. 
In  civil  suits  they  were  to  enjoy  the  passive  fuero  but  not  tlxe 
active;  if  in  contracts  they  renounced  this  privilege  the  condition 
hehl  good,  while,  if  the  other  party  agreed  to  accept  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Inquisition,  he  could  not  be  cited  before  it.  In 
criminal  eases,  the  Inquisition  had  sole  cognizance  with  respect 
to  officials,  their  servants  anci  families  and  to  familiars  but  not 
to  their  wives,  children  and  8er\'ants.  When  contests  arose  with 
secular  courts,  mild  measures  were  to  be  used  and  excommunica- 


*  Archive  de  Simancaa,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  022,  fol.  17;  Inquiaicion  de  Barcdoat, 
Cirtes,  Leg,  17,  (ol,  75. 


tion  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  WTien  a  familiar  entered  into 
a  treaty  of  peace  and  truce,  it  was  to  be  executed  before  an 
inquisitor  and,  if  it  contained  a  condition  of  death  for  violation, 
the  inquisitor,  in  case  of  such  \'iolation,  was  to  relax  the  culprit 
to  the  secular  arm  to  be  put  to  douth.  Familiars  who  were  in 
trade  were  not  to  enjoy  the  fuero  for  frauds  or  violations  of 
municipal  laws  and  officials  lioldiiig  j>ubHc  oflRce  were  liable  to 
the  secular  courts  for  malfeasance  tboroin.' 

This  would  appear  to  grant  to  the  In<iuisition  all  that  it  had 
any  excuse  for  asking,  but  it  was  impossible  to  bind  the  inquisi- 
tors to  any  compact,  or  to  observe  any  rules.  A  letter  to  them 
from  the  Suprema,  in  September,  1560,  reminds  them  that  it 
had  already  ordered  them,  in  the  case  of  Juan  Sdnchez,  to  deprive 
him  of  his  fandliarship,  to  withdraw  their  inhibitions  and  cen- 
sures, and  to  remit  the  afTair  to  the  secular  judge,  in  spite  of 
which  they  had  gone  forward  and  rendered  sentence:  now,  as 
SAnchea  is  nut  a  familiar,  they  must  positively  send  the  case 
back  to  the  ordinary  courts.'  When  such  persistence  in  injus- 
tice existed,  it  is  not  surpri.sing  that,  at  the  C6rtes  of  Monzon, 
in  ]5#4.  the  deputies  of  Valencia,  like  tho.se  o£  Aragon  and 
Catalonia,  preseiiteil  a  series  of  complaints,  bearing  chiefly  on 
abuses  of  jurisdiction.  We  happen  to  have  a  view  of  the  situation 
by  an  impartial  observer,  the  Venetian  envoy,  Cliovanni  Soranzo, 
in  his  relation  of  1565,  which  is  worth  repeating,  although  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  it  waa  impossible  for  a  Venetian  statesman 
to  give  Philip  II  credit  for  the  honest  fanaticism  which  underlay 
his  character.  After  alluding  to  the  privileges  of  the  Aragonese 
kingdoms,  he  proceeds  "The  king  uses  every  opportunity  to 
deprive  them  of  tliese  great  privileges  and,  knowing  that  there 
is  no  easier  or  more  certain  method  than  through  the  Inqui- 
sition, he  is  continually  increasing  its  authority.  In  these  last 
Cortes  the  Aragonese  prayed  that  the  Inquisition  should  take 
cognizancc_of_jie_  cMfiS_aavje  those  nf  ifligidn  and  said  tliat  they- 
grieved  greatly  that  it  embraced  infinite  things  as  distant  as 
posstbte~1rorn  JTs^urlsdlction  and  they  presented  many  cases 
not  pertaining  in  any  way  to  its  duties.  In  truth  at  present  the 
InqyifiilioiMnterposes  in  everything,  'ftithout  respect  to  any  one  of 
w  hAl^afcj:j;ankor  posttion^^  jnd_g'e  may  say"  positivpl^~f1^^t  *-^"»  _ 
tribunal  is  the  real  master  which  rules  and  dominates  all  Spain. 

'  MSS.  of  Bodleian  Lihrnn-,  Arch.  S,  130. 

'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Sola  40,  Lib.  4,  fol.  247. 
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The  king  ropliprl  that  the  Tnqxiisition  was  not  to  be  discussed  ia 
the  Cortey,  wln'n  tlu'y  all  arose  and  threatf»ncd  to  depart  without 
finishing  any  other  business,  if  the  king  did  not  wish  them  to 
discuss  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  to  them.  The  king 
qiuetcd  them  by  promising  Ihat,  when  he  returned  to  Castile, 
he  would  listen  to  their  complaints  and  would  not  fail  to  grant 
the  appropriate  relief.  But  undoubtedly  he  did  tliis  so  that  tJie 
Cortes  should  end  \vithout  a  revolt,  his  intention  being  to  increase 
rather  than  to  diminish  the  importance  of  the  Inquisition,  clearly 
recognizing  it  as  the  means  of  maintaining  his  reputation  and  of 
keeping  the  people  in  obedience  and  terror."' 

Soranzo's  account  of  the  Cartes  is  not  wholly  complete.  When 
Philip  promised  relief  after  his  return  to  Castile,  the  deputies  re- 
pUeil  that  they  did  not  choose  to  be  convoked  in  Castile  and  that 
they  would  go  no  further  with  tlie  subsidio  which  he  wanted  until 
they  were  satisfied.  The  sessions  were  prolonged;  the  patience 
of  the  tleputieji  outwore  his  own  and  he  promised  that  he  would 
have  a  visitation  made  of  the  tribunals  of  the  three  kingdoms 
and  then,  in  concert  with  their  Diputados,  issue  a  new  series  of 
regulations.'  The  promise  was  kept.  Francisco  de  Soto  Salazar, 
a  member  of  the  Suprema,  was  sent,  in  1566,  with  full  powers 
and  instructions  to  investigate  all  abuses,  but  especially  those 
connected  with  jurisdiction  in  matters  not  of  faith.  In  Valencia 
his  attention  was  particularly  called  to  a  practice  of  appointing 
deputy  inquisitors  and  officials  and  investing  them  with  the 
privilege  of  the  fucrn  as  well  as  mechanics  employed  on  the 
palace  of  the  Inquisition  and  houses  of  the  officials  and  also  to 
the  overgrown  number  of  familiars  and  their  character."  In  Cata- 
lonia, especially,  he  foimd  much  to  criticize,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  see  hereafter,  for  he  performeil  his  mission  thor- 
oughly an<l  con.*Jcientiously;  he  listened  to  all  complaints,  investi- 
gated them  and  bore  back  to  the  Supreina  full  reports  which 
bore  hardly  on  the  methods  of  all  tlie  tribunals.  Prolonged 
debates  ensued  between  the  Suprema,  the  Council  of  Aragon 
and  the  I)iputa4los  and  finally,  in  156S,  a  new  Concordia  was 
issued.  It  is  significant  that  it  no  longer  was  a  royal  decree  but 
bore  the  shape  of  instructions  from  Infjuisitor-general  Espinosa 


»  Relaiioni  Venete,  Scrie  I,  T.  V,  p.  86. 

'  Guchiird,  Don  Carios  et  Philippe  IT,  T.  I,  pp.  100-2. 

*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Libro  13,  fol.  370-2. 
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and  the  Supmna  to  the  trihiinals,  ftii<i  tho  king  only  appoaro(i 
in  it  as  comnuinicatiiig  it  to  his  rcpresentativns  and  onloring 
its  obser\'aDCC  under  pain  of  a  thousand  florins,  coupled  \vith 
commands  to  favor  ami  rrvcrence  the  Inijuisition  and  its  officials, 
to  give  them  all  nereysary  aid  au<l  to  protect  and  defend  thrir 
privileges. 

The  Concordia  thus  granted  to  Valencia  confirmed  that  of 
1554  ami  ordered  its  observance,  adding  a  number  of  special 
provisions,  highly  suggestive  of  the  abuses  which  had  flourished. 
As  affording  a  view  in  some  detail  of  the  causes  of  popular  irri- 
tation and  of  Ihe  remedies  sovight,  I  subjoin  an  abstract  of 
the  articles  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Outside  of  the  city  the  local  magwtratwi  are  to  have  cognizance  of  civil  cases 
of  familiars  involving  less  than  twelve  Hliras. 

Familians  of  other  districts  settling  in  Valencia  lose  the  fucro,  but  retain  it  if 
the  residence  is  temjwrary. 

The  number  of  familiars  is  to  be  reduced  to  that  provided  in  1554,  weeding 
out  the  least  desirable. 

They  must  present  themselves  with  their  commissions  to  the  local  magistrates 
in  order  to  be  entered  on  the  lists,  without  which  they  forfeit  their  exemption. 

The  provision  deprivinn  those  in  trade  of  the  fuero,  for  frauds  an<i  offences 
committed  in  their  business,  which  has  not  been  oKierved,  is  to  be  enforced. 

Crimes  committed  prior  to  appointment  are  not  entitled  to  the  fuero. 

No  cleric  or  relipious  nr  powerful  noble  or  baron  is  to  be  appointed. 

Con.Huitors  are  not  to  be  considered  as  o^ciats,  but  only  persons,  hoidinf;  coni- 
mitLsions  from  the  inquisitor-general,  to  whom  may  be  added  n  sUrward  of  the 
prison  and  two  advoaites  of  prisoners. 

In  future  die  M-rvartt  of  ofllidals  munt  really  be  servants  living  with  them  and 
receiving  regular  wages  in  order  to  be  protected  by  the  inquisitors. 

ImiuisiUin  are  not  to  interfere,  at  tlie  peUtion  of  an  official  or  familiar,  with 
the  regtiUtiona  of  the  college  of  surgeons. 

Any  familiar  who  is  a  carpenter  and  who  brings  lumber  from  the  sierra  of 
Cuenca,  shall  not  be  protected  by  the  inquisitors,  but  shall  be  left  for  judgement 
to  the  secular  court. 

Outside  of  cases  of  heresy  inquisitors  mu.'^t  not  Interfere  with  the  execution  of 
justice  by  the  royal  judges  under  pretext  that  culprits  have  committed  offences 
perlnintng  to  them,  but  in  such  cases  the  judges  shall  be  notified  and  allowed 
to  execute  justice,  after  which  the  inquisitors  can  inflict  punishment.  In  case  of 
heresy,  howt-ver,  a  prisoner  can  be  demanded,  to  be  returned  after  Irtal,  provided 
he  is  not  .sentencct!  to  ri^IiL^ation. 

Familiars  are  not  to  be  protected  in  the  violation  of  municipal  regulations,  nor, 
during  pestilence,  in  the  n^fu.sjil  lo  obs<^r\x  the  regulations  for  the  avoidance  tit 
contagion;  they  must  submit  for  insi>ection  the  goods  which  they  bring  in  and 
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the  royal  judges  shall  not  be  prevented  from  imposing  the  penalties  provided 
in  the  roval  pmgnidtica. 

Commiasioners  slml!  not  form  competencias  with  secular  or  ecclesi&sticfti 
Judges,  nor  shnll  their  assistants  enjoy  greater  privileges  than  familiars. 

Peraons  temporarily  einployetl  to  luuke  arrests,  or  to  read  the  edicts,  or  u 
■procurators,  etc.,  shall  not  be  defended  by  the  inquisitors. 

As  the  inquisitorial  dbtrict  of  Valencia  cotnprtbends  Terud  in  Aragon  and 
Tortosa  in  Catalonia,  those  places  are  not  to  be  exempted  fntm  the  Conciinlia 
Tinder  the  pretext  that  the  Concordia  of  1554  spoke  of  the  kingdom  of  Valenda. 

The  widows  of  officiab,  while  remaining  unmamed,  enjoy  both  dvil  and 
•c;riminal  fuero,  but  not  their  children  and  families  as  has  been  the  case,  bnt 
iwidows  of  familijirs  arc  deprived  of  It  and  are  not  to  be  defended  by  ihc  inquisitors. 

The  judge  employed  by  the  inquisitors  to  hear  the  c05C3  of  officials  and  familiars 
I  tO-be  dismissed;  such  cases  are  to  bo  heard  by  the  inquisitors  outside  of  the 

'  hours  of  service  and  for  this  they  are  to  chuT^  no  fees. 

Servants  and  faniUies  of  sakried  officials  are  only  to  have  the  passive  hum 
.in  civil  cases,  like  fainiliars. 

Inquisitors  arc  no  longer  to  defend  familiars  in  matters  of  the  apportionment 
of  irngating  waters,  injuries  to  har^'csts.  vineyards,  pastures,  furests,  furnishing 
of  lights^  licences  for  building,  street-cleaning,  road-mending  and  furnishing  pro- 
'visions. 

Inquisitors  are  not  to  publish  edicts  with  excommunication  for  the  discovery 
of  debts,  thefts  or  other  hidden  ofTencca  committed  against  officials  and  familiars, 
nor  such  edicts  against  any  delinquents  save  in  eases  of  heresy. 

Persons  arrested,  except  for  heresy,  are  not  to  be  confined  in  the  secret  pnwa 
i)Ut  in  tlie  public  one,  where  they  can  confer  with  their  counsel  and  procuraton, 
and  they  are  to  lie  allowed  to  hear  mass  and  receive  the  sacraments. 

Familiars  holding  office  are  not  to  be  defended  for  official  frauds  or  malfeasance, 
but  the  secular  authorities  are  to  be  freely  allowed  to  administer  justice. 

Inquisitors  shall  not  give  safe-conducts  to  persons  outlawed  or  banished  by 
the  royal  iudgcs,  except  in  cases  of  failli  and  then  only  for  the  time  necessary 
to  appear  before  them. 

^1ien  any  official  or  familiar,  in  criminal  or  civil  cases  act  of  faith,  has  oodp 
acnteil  tacitly  or  explicitly  to  the  secular  jurisdiction  or  has  pleaded  clergy,  the 
inquisitors  shall  not  protect  him  nor  inhibit  the  secular  judges.  And  if  any 
official  or  familiar  inherits  property  in  litigation  the  case  sliaU  remain  in  the 
court  where  it  is  pending. 

As  familiars  in  civil  cases  have  only  the  passive  and  not  the  active  fuero  there 
shall  DO  longer,  as  heretofore,  be  artifices  employed,  such  as  pretended  criminal 
prosecutions  and  interdicts,  to  obtaiu  cognizance  of  such  cases,  but  they  shall 
be  conducted  in  the  court  of  the  defendant. 

When  a  suit  between  outsiders  has  been  decided,  if  any  official  or  familiar 
intervenes  to  [>revent  the  execnition  of  the  decision,  on  the  pretext  that  he  is  in 
IKMseaston  of  the  prapcrtv  at  issue  or  a  part  of  it,  the  inquisitors  shall  not  support 
iiim  in  it. 
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If  an  oiiL^ider  commits  a  criin#  while  in  coTnpan;y  with  an  official  or  familinr, 
or  Lt  an  arcompHw  in  a  crime  committed  by  an  official  or  familiar,  tbe  inqiilsiiors 
shall  not  have  cognizance  of  his  case  bul  only  of  that  of  Ihe  otEcial  or  familiar. 

WTiPii  a  grave  crime  has  lieen  committed  by  or  against  a  familiar  the  inquisitora 
shall  not  send  a  judge  to  take  testtmuny  or  iimiish,  with  salary  by  the  day,  but 
shall  avoid  expense  by  makinj;  a  commissioner  gailier  the  evidence. 

Inquisitors  shall  no  longer  enforce  contractji  of  [wace  and  truce  unless  they 
haw  b«Mi  enterwl  into  before  them  nr  by  their  order. 

Inquisitors  shall  not  have  cognizance  of  contracts  between  outsiders  because  of 
a  clause  submitting  them  to  the  fuero,  nor  of  case:)  of  donations  or  cession  to 
officials  or  familiars. 

Inquisitors  shall  not  protect  widow's  of  officials  and  familiars  in  refusing  to  pay 
imposts  nnd  contributions. 

When  inquisitors  have  to  summon  secular  judges  before  them  it  must  be  only 
in  cases  where  it  is  uimvoidable  and  then  only  with  great  consideration. 

If  a  txinknipt  is  a  familiar  the  inquisitors  have  cognizance,  but  not  in  the  case 
of  an  ouUlder  under  pretext  thai  an  official  or  familiar  is  a  creditor. 

Familiars  shall  not  make  arrests  or  other  execution  of  justice  without  orders 
from  inquisitors. 

Inquisitors  shall  not  proceed  again.<it  the  priors  and  offi<rials  of  guilds  and 
coafratemities  who  le^'y  upon  a  familiar,  who  is  a  member,  for  dues  under  the 
rules  of  the  as.sociiition,  or  when  a  familiar  ha.f  liad  the  adminLstration  of  a  church 
or  hermitage  or  hospital  and  is  sued  for  debts  or  contributions  due.* 

Tbe  other  prayers  and  demands  of  the  C6rtes  were  rejected, 
but  those  which  were  granted  sufficiently  indicate  the  abusi^'e 
manner  in  which  the  tribunal  hat!  extended  its  jurisiliction, 
how  that  jurisdiction  was  admittedly  used  to  protect  officials 
and  familiars  in  violations  of  law,  and  how  intolerable  was  the 
influence  ©n  municipal  and  commercial  life  of  letting  loose  on  the 
community  a  class  who  were  beyond  the  reach  of  justice.  We 
can  readily  understanci  the  eagerness  of  the  lawless  and  unscrupu- 
lous to  obtain  positions  which  secured  for  them  such  privileges 
and  why  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  inquisitors  within  the  pre- 
scribed limits  nf  their  appointing  power. 

After  protracted  effort  the  Valencians  had  thus  obtained 
promise  of  substantial  relief,  hut  as  usual  it  was  a  promise  only 
made  to  be  broken.  IIow  little  intention  there  was  of  enforcing 
the  reform  was  promptly  revealed  for,  when  the  authorities 
naturally  ordered  the  new  Concordia  to  be  printed  so  that  the 
courtfl  and  rural  ma^strates  could  be  guided  by  it  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  officials  and  familiars,   the  iuc|uiaitors  at  once 

>  MSS.  of  Bodleian  Librar>-,  Arch.  S,  130. 
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ordered  the  printers  to  suspend  work  and  appe&Ied  to  the  king, 
who  commanded  that  all  copies  should  be  surrendered.'   Althoo^ 
the  settlement  was  permanent  and  remained  in  foree  until  the 
end,  it  apparently  never  was  published  for  general  information. 
At  the  moment  it  was  regarded  as  greatly  limiting  the  secular 
jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal,  and  the  worthy  Valencian  inquisitoi^B 
Juan  de  Rojas,  says  that  he  is  ashamed  to  allude  to  its  depresseil^ 
an<I  weakened  condition,  which  has  worked  great  injury  to  the 
faith.'     His  gric^f  was  superfluous;  the  tribunal  was  not  accua^H 
tonied  to  be  bound  by  law  and  its  methods  of  enforcing  it^^ 
assumed  prerogatives  were  difficult  to  resist.    In  1585  the  Cortes 
had  a  fresh  accumulation  of  grievances  which,  by  order  of 
king,  the  Suprema  sent  to  the  inquisitors  with  orders  to  report 
method  of  meeting  them  most  advantageous  to  the  Holy  Office, 
If  space  permitted  abundant  cases  could  be  cited  to  show  the 
justice  of  these  complaints.    In  fact,  the  correspondence  between 
the  Suprema  and  the  tribunal,  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  is  largely  <levoted  to  cases  of  compctcncias 
arising  from  crimes  of  all  descriptions  committed  by  familiars  and 
to  the  punishments  inflicted  by  the  tribunal,  the  hca\-icst  of 
which  is  the  galleys^  in  two  or  three  cases.   Sometimes  the  charges 
are  dismissed  and  as  a  whole  the  criminals  seem  to  have  escaped 
so  lightly  that  prosecution  only  served  to  encourage  their  law- 
lessness.*   There  was  no  improvement  as  time  went  on  and  a 
case  occurring  in  1632  is  w^orth  alluding  to  as  illustrating  the 
results  of  the  [uero  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  administered 
by  the  tribunal.     Don  Martin  Saiitis  was  murdered   by  pistol 
shots,  while  returning  with  some  Dominican  frailes  in  a  coach 
from  the  Grao  of  Valencia  to  the  city.    Four  notorious  familiars, 
Pedro  Rebert,  Joan  Ciurana,  Jfume  Blau  and  Calixto  Taf alia,  wc 
suspected  and  were  arrested  by  the  Auiliencia.     The   tribunal 
claimed  them,  a  compctencia  was  formed  and  the  case  carae  up 
before  the  Suprema  and  the  Council  of  Aragon.    The  Marquis  d 
los  Velez,  the  \-iccroy,  took  advantage  of  it  to  represent  to  Philip 
IV  the  disorders  and  scandals  caused  by  the  criminal  familiars 
who  were  protected  by  the  Inqiiisition.    This  paper  was  referred 
to  the  Council  of  Aragon  which,  on  July  21st,  presented  a  consult* 
on  the  subject.    There  is,  it  says,  no  peace  or  safety  to  be  hoped 


*  Archive  de  Simancas.  Inquisicion,  Libro  688.  fol.  59. 

*  Rojaa  de  Haw^ticis.  P.  i,  n.  446. 
'  Ardiivo  hist,  norional,  Icquiacion  dc  Vnlcncia,  Cartas  del  Cooacio,  I^k-  A'  <>■ 

1,  fol.  150,  *  Ibidem. 
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for  in  Valencia  unless  there  is  reform  in  the  selection  of  familiars, 
for  there  is  no  crime  coniniitted  there  in  which  they  are  not  prin- 
cipals or  accomplices,  in  the  confidence  of  escape  tiirough  the 
intervention  of  the  tribunal,  since  there  is  no  one,  however  guilty 
he  may  be  of  atrocious  crime,  who  is  not  speedily  seen  walking 
the  streets  in  freedom.  In  all  disturbances,  familiars  are  recog- 
nized as  ringleaders  and  their  object  in  gaining  apix)intment  is 
only  to  enjoy  immunity  for  their  crimes.  In  Valencia,  Pedro 
Kcvert,  Joan  Ciurana  and  Sebastian  Adell,  all  familiars,  are  the 
chief  disturbers  of  the  peace.  So  in  Villareal,  a  place  notorious  for 
murders,  Jaime  Blau  has  been  the  mo\ing  spirit.  In  lienignamin, 
where  there  are  constant  outbreaks,  the  leaders  of  the  factions 
are  Gracian  Espana,  Martin  Barcela  and  others,  likewise  famil- 
iars. It  is  the  same  in  Orihuela  with  Juan  Garcfa  de  Espejo  and 
others.  Scarce  anywhere  is  there  trouble  in  which  familiars  are 
not  concerned  and  thej'  daily  become  more  insolent  through 
impunity,  for  the  inquisitors  never  punish  with  the  requisite 
severity.  One  result  is  that  it  is  almost  impos^ble  to  procure 
evidence  against  these  malefactors,  in  consequence  of  witnesses 
knowing  that  they  will  shortly  be  released  and  will  avenge  them- 
selves. Justice  cannot  be  administered  and  still  greater  evils 
are  to  be  anticipated  if  the  king  does  not  proAide  a  remedy.  If 
it  is  difficult  to  revise  the  Concortha  and  introduce  the  necessary 
provisions,  at  least  the  king  can  order  that  these  familiars  be 
dismissed  and  greater  care  be  exercised  in  new  appointments. 
All  the  ^^ceroys  have  recognized  these  impediments  to  justice, 
for  these  people  only  seek  exemption  from  the  secular  courts  in 
order  to  be  free  to  commit  crimes. 

We  might  imagine  much  of  tliis  to  be  exaggeration  were  not 
ita  truth  tacitly  admitted  by  the  Suprema,  when  transmitting  it 
to  Valencia  with  instructions  for  information  on  which  to  ba.se 
a  reply.  There  is  no  rebuke  or  exhortation  to  anicndmpnt, 
but  the  inquisitors  are  told  to  act  with  the  utmost  caution  and 
secrecy;  to  report  the  number  of  familiars  in  Valencia  and  how 
many  are  unmarried;  to  give  details  as  to  the  cases  cited  by  the 
Council  of  Aragon  and  what  punishments  were  inflicted;  what 
wa.**  the  record  of  those  inculpated  in  the  murder  of  Don  Martin 
Santis;  covertly  to  obtain  statistics  of  crime  in  Valei»cia  for  the 
last  ten  years,  committed  by  those  not  exempt,  the  punishnienta 
inflicted  by  the  royal  court  and  whether  these  were  subsequently 
remitted;  whether,  when  familiars  were  tried  by  the  tribunal, 
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accomplices  were  prosecuted  in  tlie  royal  courts,  and  if  so  what 
sentences  were  pronounced;  also  to  make  secret  investigation  as 
to  promises  made  to  familiars  by  the  ju<!ge8  to  let  them  off  easily 
if  they  would  not  claim  the  fuero,  and  finally  to  furnish  a  list  of 
cases  in  which  the  tribmial  has  punished  its  officials  for  triBing 
offences.  Altogether  the  effort  was  evidently  much  less  to  offer 
a  justification  than  to  make  a  lu  qxioque  rejoinder.  Apparently 
the  statistics  asked  of  the  tribunal  were  unsatisfactory,  for  there 
was  no  use  matle  of  them  in  the  answer  presented  October  6th,  in 
which,  after  seeking  to  explain  away  the  assertions  of  the  viceroy 
and  Council  of  Aragon,  the  Suprema  accused  the  secular  courts 
and  their  officials  of  perpetual  prosecution  of  familiars,  who  were 
arre,'*ted  on  the  slightest  suspicion,  assumed  to  be  guilty  and 
then  forced  by  cruel  treatment  to  renounce  the  fuero.  The 
suggestions  for  reform  were  airily  brushed  aside.  To  dismiss 
delinquent  familiars  would  he  almost  impossible,  in  view  of  its 
effect  upon  their  families  and  kindred.  To  enquire  of  the  royal 
officials  as  to  the  character  of  aspirants  for  appointment  was 
inadmissible,  as  it  would  admit  them  to  participation  in  a  matter 
with  which  they  liad  nothing  to  do.  The  true  cure  for  the^^ 
troubles  would  be  to  secure  the  Inquisition  in  il^j  rights  by  for-^B 
bi(Ming  the  secular  courts  from  assuming  any  jurisdiction  over 
familiars.  In  short  it  was  a  passionate  outburst,  precluding  all 
hope  of  amendment,  to  which  the  king  replied  by  telling  the 
Suprema  to  see  that  the  tribunal  did  not  employ  violent  measures 
against  the  royal  officials,  but  report  to  him  any  excess  for  his 
action.  ENidently  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  him  and 
indeed  he  had  written  on  August  6th  to  the  viceroy  that  the  case 
must  take  its  regular  course  as  a  competencia  and  the  inquisi- 
tors must  not  use  inhibitory  censures  or  summon  the  judges  to 
appear  before  them.  The  result  was  the  usual  one  that  the  tri- 
bunal obtained  cognizance  of  the  case:  one,  at  least,  of  the 
accused,  Jaime  Blau,  was  found  guilty,  for  we  have  his  insuffi- 
cient sentence,  condemning  him  to  exile  and  a  fine  of  three 
hundreil  ducats — a  sentence  which  goes  far  to  explain  the  eager- 
ness of  the  inquisitors  to  extend  their  jurisdiction,  for  they  rarely 
inflicted  corporal  punishments  on  their  delinquent  officials,  when 
pecuniary  ones  were  so  much  more  profitable.' 

'  Archivohist.nacional,  Inquisidonde  Valencia.  Leg.  1,  n.  1.  fol.766;  Lpg.S.a. 
2,  fo!.  171.  172,  200,  219,  277,  322,  440,  442.— Archivo  de  Simaocas,  Inquiaicion, 
Ub.  20,  fol.  134-42. 
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The  same  spirit  was  shown  when,  in  1649,  disturbances  betweea 
armed  bands  led  Philip  IV  to  or(h'r  the  Suprenia  to  instruct  the- 
inquisitors  that  familiars  and  officials  participating  in  these 
brawls,  or  lending  aid  to  peacebreakers,  shoultl  not  enjoy  the 
fuero  and  that  the  tribunal  sliould  not  defend  them  or  interfere- 
with  the  cource  of  justice.  Instead  of  obeying,  the  Ruprema 
replieil  that  it  suspended  the  order  until  the  king  should  be  better 
informpd.  It  then  proceetleil  with  a  long  argument  to  show  that 
the  faith  would  be  imperilled  by  sueh  abridgement  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Holy  Office.  Besiiles,  these  factional  contests  had' 
always  been  customary  in  Valencia  and  it  was  impossible  to- 
avoid  favoring  one  siile  or  the  other,  for  these  armed  bands 
demanded  wliatever  they  wanted — money,  or  food  or  clothes — 
and  people  were  forceil  to  give  it  at  the  risk  of  having  their  har- 
vests burnt  or  their  throat«  cut.  The  consulta  ended  with  the 
impudent  suggestion  that  in  future  it  would  be  much  better  for 
the  king,  before  ivssuing  such  decrees,  to  connnunicate  to  the 
Suprema  the  consultas  of  the  other  councils  on  which  they  were 
ba^ed  so  that  a  junta  couhl  be  formed  and  the  matter  be  debated.' 

Evidently  tlie  Ruprema  held  that  this  semi-savage  state  of 
society  sliouId  be  encouraged  by  favoring  the  factionists  and, 
under  sucli  conditions,  amelioration  was  impossible.  Rivalry  of 
juristliction  paralyzed  the  law  and  there  was  perpetual  friction 
over  the  veriest  trifles,  for  the  tribunal  was  always  on  the  watciv 
to  resist  the  minutest  infraction  of  its  prerogatives  or  disregard  of 
its  dignity.  When,  in  1702,  Jacinto  Nadal,  a  familiar  of  Onten- 
iente,  received  a  summons  to  appear  before  Don  Pedro  Dom- 
enech,  a  criminal  judge  of  the  Audienoia,  he  at  once  appealed  to- 
the  tribunal  which  sent  word,  on  May  2^Xh,  that  he  had  been 
under  arrest  since  March  25th  and  the  papers  in  any  charge* 
against  him  must  be  siurendered  to  it.  It  turned  out  that 
Domenech  only  wanted  him  to  enter  seeurity  for  his  son  and, 
when  this  was  done,  the  inquisitors  complained  that  Nadal  had' 
done  wrong  in  going  to  the  judge  after  appealing  to  them,  and 
that  Domenech  had  not  treated  them  with  proper  respect,  so 
that  some  months  were  required  to  arrange  a  truce  between  them.* 

Aragon  was  a  source  of  greater  trouble  than  Valencia.  The 
popular  spirit  was  more  independent,  it  had  resisted  the  intro- 

*  Archive  do  Simancaa,  Inquisidon,  Lib.  3S,  fol.  14. 
'  Arcbivo  hist.  naciouAl,  Inquisicion  de  Valencm,  Leg.  I,  n.  3,  (oL  36. 
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duction  of  the  Inquisition  until  the  murder  of  Saa  Pedro  Arbuis 
had  rendered  further  opposition  impossible,  it  had  been  cheated 
of  the  fruits  of  the  tenacity  of  Juan  Prat  and  it  possessed  an 
institution  peculiar  to  itself,  designed  to  limit  the  encroachments 
of  the  sovereign  power  and  well  adapted  to  restrain  the  arrogance 
of  anything  less  formidable  than  the  mingled  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  Office. 

The  origin  of  the  court  of  the  Justicia  of  Aragon  was  fondly 
attributed  by  the  Aragonese  to  the  legendary  times  of  the  king- 
dom of  Sobrarve  and  there  is  fair  probabiUty  in  the  theory  of^J 
the  latest  writer  on  the  subject  that  it  was  derived  by  the  Chris-^B 
tians  from  the  conquered  Moors/  In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
Justicia  was  already  judge  between  the  king  and  his  subjects; 
every  precaution  was  taken  to  render  him  independent;  ho  was 
irremovable  by  the  king  and  even  his  resignation  was  void;  he 
could  accept  no  office  from  the  king;  he  was  not  liable  to  arrest 
and  in  a  case  of  prosecution  the  C6rtes  sat  in  judgement  on  him; 
every  person  in  the  kiugdoiii  was  re(|uired  lo  obey  his  commamiSf  ^H 
to  respect  his  decisions  and  to  aid  in  tlicir  enforcement.  His^B 
court  consisted  of  his  assessors  or  lieutenants,  originally  appointed 
by  him,  but  subsequently  by  the  king.  The  C6rtes  of  1528 
increased  the  number  to  five,  submitting  fifteen  names  to  Charles 
V,  who  selected  five,  while  the  rest  were  placed  in  a  hoha  and 
drawn  as  vacancie-s  occurred.  They  were  virtually  the  equals 
of  the  Justicia,  for  the  assent  of  a  majority  was  required  in  all 
judgements  and  all  precautions  were  taken  to  secure  their  inde- 
pendence.' It  is  true  that,  in  spite  of  the  inWol ability  of  the 
Justicia,  there  were  cases  on  record  in  which  Justicias  had  been 
made  way  with  and  that,  on  the  suppre^ssion  of  the  rising  caused 
by  Antonio  Pi5rez,  in  1591,  the  Justicia,  Juan  de  Lanuza,  was 
beheaded  without  trial,  and  in  the  ensuing  Cortes  of  Tarazona 
the  appointment  of  both  Justicia  and  lieutenants  was  surren- 
dered to  the  king.'  Nevertheless  the  court  of  the  Justicia  was 
regarded  by  the  Aragonese  with  the  greatest  pride  and  reverence, 
as  the  safeguard  of  their  liberties  and  the  highest  expression  of 

'  Blancfis,  Aragonensium  Hcrum  Ccmmentarii,  p.  26  (Cawarau^UBUe,  1508). 
— Julian  Ribera,  Orfgincs  del  Juaticia  dc  Aragon  (Zaragoia,  1S97). 

■  Fueros  y  Obserxanciaa  del  Reyno  de  Aragtm,  Lib.  I.  fol.  21-3;  Lib.  in,  foL 
C9-S4  (ZaragoM,  162-1).— Actoad*  Cortes  del  Reyno  de  Aragon,  fol.  1  (Zarago«l, 
1064).— Blancas,  op.  eit.,  p.  36L 

'  Ribera,  op.  rit..  p.  1S2,^ — Blanead.  op.  cit.,  p.  499. — Argensola,  lofotmaciOD  (k 
ha  Suoeaos  del  Reino  de  Aragon,  cap.  xlv,  tv  (Madrid,  180!i), 
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judicial  authority  existing  ia  the  world;  it  was  the  bond  that 
united  the  state  and  the  foundation  of  it3  tranquillity.  When 
the  Justicia  authorized  the  cry  of  Contrafuero!  Viva  la  Libertad 
y  ayuda  d  la  Libertad!  it  summoned  every  citizen  to  sally  forth 
in  arms  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  land.  Moreover,  he  had  the 
power  of  withholding  from  execution  all  papal  decrees,  and  his 
authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters  in  general  caused  him  to  be 
popularly  termed  the  married  pope.* 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  power  of  the  court  was  exercised 
through  two  processes,  the  manifcstacion  and  the  firma.  The 
former  was  a  kind  of  habeas  corpus,  under  which  a  person  had 
to  he  produced  before  it,  either  to  be  liberated  on  bail  or  to  be 
confined  in  the  carcel  de  manifestados—&  special  prison  over  which 
even  the  king  had  no  jurisdiction.  The  summons  of  a  mani- 
festacion  had  to  be  obeyed,  even  if  the  gubject  were  on  the  gallows 
with  the  halter  around  hts  neck,  or  if  it  was  addressed  to  the 
highest  secular  or  spiritual  court  of  the  land.  It  was  a  privilege 
to  which  every  citizen  was  entitled;  when,  in  1532,  Cliarlcs  V 
sent  orders  that  Don  Pedro  de  Luna  should  be  deprived  of  it, 
he  was  not  obeyed,  and  a  special  envoy  was  sent  to  him  in  Ger- 
many, a.'^king  the  prompt  withdrawal  of  the  command  as,  until 
the  return  of  the  messenger,  the  land  would  be  in  great  suspense. 
The  firrua  was  of  various  kinds,  but  in  general  it  was  of  the  nature 
of  an  injunction,  stopping  all  proceedings  and  summoning  the 
parties  before  the  court  of  the  Justicia,  where  their  cases  would 
be  determined,  and  it  was  especially  useful  in  i)reventing  arbi- 
trary arrc-sts  and  seizure  of  property.  Failure  to  obey  a  firma 
was  promptly  followed  by  seizure  of  temporalities  and,  under  a 
fuero  of  King  Martin,  it  could  be  served  on  the  king  himself. 
One  was  ser\*rd  on  Charles  V,  at  Valladolid,  and  again  one  on  the 
papal  nuncio  and,  when  the  latter  disregarded  it,  his  temporalities 
were  sequestrated.  Such  a  jurisdiction  could  not  fail  to  come 
into  collision  with  the  Inquisition,  again.-:!!  which  its  powers  were 
frequently  invoked,  and  the  favorite  device  of  the  tribunal,  of 
evading  service  by  closing  its  doors,  was  unavailing,  for  attach- 
ing the  firma  to  the  gates  was  helil  to  be  legal  service.  In  1561, 
the  Justicia  granted  a  manifestacion  to  Don  Juan  Frances  del 
Arifio,  in  a  case  not  of  faith;  the  tribunal  prepared  to  answer  by 
fulminating  excommunications,  but  the  court  issued  a  monilorio 

'  BIftAco  de  Lanuza,  Historias  dc  Ampin.  IT,  143  (Zarapnza.  1622), — Blancas, 
op.cif.,Epi8t.pra!lim.,  p.  2. — Uacatuu,  Regalias  de  los  EUyesdc  Araeon,pp.S5,91. 
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agfdnst  it,  when  a  settlement  was  reached  which  both  parties 
considered  satisfactory.  In  the  same  year,  when  the  inquisitors 
arrested  Bartolomd  Garate,  secretary  of  the  court,  it  served  a 
monitorio  upon  theiu  and,  in  1563,  it  did  the  same  for  the  cen- 
sures issued  against  Augustin  de  Morlanes,  of  the  criminal  council 
of  the  Audiencia.  In  1626,  when  Pedro  Banet,  secretary  of  the 
tribunal,  was  accused  of  the  murder  of  Juan  Domingo  Serveto, 
the  action  nf  the  inquisitors  led  to  the  issue  against  thena  of  a 
firma  and  monitorio,  under  which  their  tt^mporaJities  were  seized 
and  this  was  followed  by  another  firma,  prohibiting  the  use  of 
excommunication/ 

Under  such  institutions,  animated  by  such  a  spirit,  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  extension  of  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the 
Holy  Office  should  provoke  a  bitter  and  prolonged  conflict.  We 
have  seen  the  early  struggles  of  this;  how  concessions  were  wrung 
from  monarch  and  Inquisition,  to  be  cUsregarde*!  by  them  as  soon 
as  the  momentary  pressure  had  paSvse<i,  and  how  the  remon- 
Btrances  of  the  Cortes  of  1528  and  1533  were  contemptuously 
brushed  aside.  The  grievances  were  real  and  the  Suprema  knew 
them  to  be  such,  but  the  policy  was  invariable  of  denying  tlieir 
existence  and  refusing  amendment  when  asked  for  by  the  suf- 
ferers. The  temper  in  which  complaints  were  heard  was  signifi- 
cantly manifested  when,  in  1533,  the  C6rtes  of  Monzon  adopted 
certain  articles  and  presented  them  to  Inquisitor-general  Man- 
rique  and  the  Suprema,  with  the  request  that  they  should  be 
adopt€<i.  Thereupon  Miguel  de  Galbe,  fiscal  of  the  tribunal  of 
L<5rida,  addressed  to  Manrique  a  formal  accusation,  naming  four 
members  of  the  Cortes,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  committee 
deputed  to  communicate  with  the  Suprema,  asking  that  they 
and  all  who  had  advocated  the  articles  should  be  prosecuted  as 
fautors  of  heretics  and  impeders  and  disturbers  of  the  Inquisition, 
while  the  articles  in  question  should  be  publicly  torn  and  burnt 
as  con<Ien»ned  and  suspect  of  heresy,  injurious  to  the  honor  of 
God  and  prejudicial  to  the  Holy  Office.'  Parliamentary  discus- 
sion had  doubtless  been  warm  and  freedom  of  debate  and  legis- 
lation was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Office.  Possibly 
it  was  the  unpleasant  experience  of  the  Suprema  on  this  occasion 

*  Puerot  y  Observanciaa  del  Heyno  dc  Aragou.  Lib.  i,  fol.  23. — Dormer, 
Afialea  de  Aragou,  Lib.  n,  cap.  \x. — Blancas.  op.  c^..  pp.  350-1  .^Arcbivo  de  la 
Corona  d«  Aragon,  l<c£.  528,  d.  4. — Archive  de  Simancas,  SoLk  40.  Lib.  4.  fol.  262. 
— Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  aim,  fol.  122.  >  MS.  pent  ma. 
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that  led  it  to  keep  away  from  the  C6rte3  of  Monzon  in  1537  and 
to  order  the  inquisitors  to  do  likewise  or,  if  their  duties  called  them 
there,  to  keep  silent.  Thus,  when  the  Cortes  asked  the  emperor 
to  make  the  Inquisition  obey  the  laws,  he  was  able  to  promise 
accordingly  and  then  the  Suprema  could  subsequently  argue  it 
away  in  a  consulta/ 

The  remedial  decree  of  Prince  Philip,  in  1545,  was  limited  to 
Castile,  and  Aragon  was  coolly  told  that  its  customs  were  different. 
Abuses  continued  unchecked  and  at  the  C6rte8  of  Monzon,  in 
1547,  a  long  series  of  grievances  was  presented  to  the  inquisitor- 
general,  as  though  the  crown  had  ceased  to  be  a  factor.  The  bull 
Pastoralis  officii,  by  which  Leo  X  had  confirmed  the  Concordia 
of  1512,  had  limited  the  number  of  familiars  to  ten  perma- 
nent ones  in  Saragossa  and  ten  temporary  ones  elsewhere  as 
needed,  in  place  of  which  the  number  was  between  five  hundred 
and  a  thousand;  the  bull  had  prescribed  that  they  should  be 
married  men  of  good  character,  in  place  of  which  many  were 
bandits  and  homicides  and  of  notoriously  evil  Ufe;  the  bull  had 
ordered  dismissal  for  officials  and  familiars  who  did  not  pay  their 
debts  or  who  engaged  in  trade,  whereas  the  fuero  was  held  to 
cover  debts  contracted  and  offences  committed  prior  to  appoint- 
ment; when  they  became  bankrupt  they  took  refuge  with  the 
tribunal  and  the  creditors  were  unpaid;  if  they  were  creditors  of 
&  bankrupt  they  seized  all  the  assets  and  others  got  nothing; 
men  procured  appointments  in  order  to  revenge  themselves  in 
safety  on  their  enemies ;  it  was  impossible  to  collect  debts  of  them 
and  this  protection  was  extended  even  to  women.  A  woman  who 
claimed  that  her  father  had  been  a  famihar  was  thus  defended 
from  her  creditors;  the  brother  of  a  notary  of  the  tribunal,  who 
had  committed  an  offence,  caused  the  aggrieved  parties  to  be 
arrested  and  the  inquisitors  held  them  until  they  were  forced  to 
a  compromise.  How  Uttle  hope  there  was  of  redress  for  all  this 
is  visible  in  the  contemptuous  indifference  with  which  Inquisitor- 
general  Vald(^s  answered  the  several  articles.  As  to  bandits  and 
homicides  being  made  familiars,  he  said  the  Inquisition  had  need 
of  all  kinds  of  officials  for  its  various  functions,  and  as  to  the  spe- 
cific complaints  the  stereotyped  answer  was  that  any  one  deem- 
ing himself  aggrieved  could  appeal  to  the  Suprema  and  get  justice.* 

'  Archivo  de  SimancaB,  Inquimeion,  Libro  78,  fol.  145,  192. 
'  Bulario  de  U  Orden  de  Santiago,  Lib.  I  de  oopias,  fol.  219. — Arcbivo  de 
SimAacUi  Inquisicioii,  Lib.  922,  Tol.  12. 
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The  Concordia  of  1553  was  applicable  to  Castile  alone  and  that . 
of  1554  to  Valencia.    Aragon  remained  without  the  slender  alle- 
viation provided  for  in  the  latter,  for  the  adjustments  of  1512  and 
1521  were  treated  as  nnn-existent.     At  the  C6rtes  of  1563-4  the 
conipliunts  were  so  vivacious  that,  as  we  have  seen,  Philip  prom- 
ised investigation  which  resulted  in  the  Concordia  of  1568.    Thel 
formula  for   Aragon  was  Wrtually  the   same    as  the  combined 
Valencia  Concordias  of  1554  and  1568,  the  evils  with  wiijch  the 
two    kingdoms  were    aflHicted    being   virtually   the   same.      Aa 
usual,  familiars  were  the  class  that  excited  the  bitterest  hastiUty. 
Their  commissions  were  all  to  be  called  in  and  then  sixty  were  to 
be  appointed  for  Saragossa,  while  the  other  towns  were  assigned 
from  eight  to  one  or  two  accorrling  to  population.     Their  char- 
acter was  to  be  closely  scrutinized  and  all  bandits,  homicides, 
criminals,  powerful  nobles,  frailes  and  clerics  were  to  be  excluded, 
and  no  one  was  to  enjoy  the  fuero  whose  name  was  not  on  lists, 
presented  to  the  magistrates.     They  were  to  have,  in  criminal  J 
matters,  the  active  and  passive  fuero  but  in  civil  suits  only  the  [ 
passive;  it  was  the  same  with  servants  of  officials,  while  officials 
themselves  had  active  and  passive  in  both  civil  and  criminal. 
The  utmost  caution  and  moderation  was  prescribed  in  the  employ- 
ment of  inhibitions  and  excommunications  of  the  royal  judges,, 
and  the  royal  alguazils  were  not  to  be  arrested  save  in  cases  of  J 
grave  and  notorioas  infraction  of  inquisitorial  rights.* 

The  Concordia  did  not  bring  concord.  In  1571  there  arose  a 
bitter  dispute  between  the  tribunal  and  the  court  of  the  Justicia, 
in  which  excommunications  were  freely  used  and,  in  December, 
the  Diputados  appealed  to  Piu.s  V  to  evoke  the  case  and  remove 
the  censures,  but  he  tnld  thr*m  to  go  to  the  inquisitor-general. 
After  the  death  of  Pius,  the  kingdom  insisted  with  Gregory  XIII 
and,  in  December,  1572,  obtained  from  him  a  brief  comnutting 
the  case  to  the  Suprcma  or  to  Ponce  de  l^eon  the  new  inqiusitor- 
general,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  ordered  that  some  remedy  be 
found  to  prevent  the  inquisitors  from  abusing  the  privileges 
conceded  to  them  by  the  canons  an<l  the  popes.'  The  next  year, 
1573,  formal  complaints  were  made  by  the  kingdom  of  infrac- 
tions of  the  Concordia  and,  l^y  15S5,  aggravation  had  reached  a 
point  that  the  C6rtes  asked  for  a  new  concordia.  Philip  promised 
to  send  a  person  to  Saragossa  to  gather  information  as  to  griev- 

»  Actos  de  Corto  del  Reyno  de  Aragon,  fol.  04-6  (Zaragoza,  16M). 
*  Bibl.  nacional,  USS..  D,  118,  Col.  lOS,  n.  33;  Dd,  145,  fol.  353. 
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ances  alleged  against  certain  inquisitors  and  officials,  after  which 
arrangemeuts  were  made  for  tlie  drafting  aud  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  a  ue^v  agreement,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
resultant  understanding.'  Quarrelling  necessarily  continued  with 
little  intermission.  In  1613  the  removal  of  the  name  of  Juan 
Porquet,  a  familiar,  from  insaculacion,  by  the  royal  commissioner 
of  Taniarit,  gave  rise  to  a  great  disturbance  which  was  long 
remembered  and,  in  1619,  tliere  was  a  clash  between  the  tribunal 
and  the  captain-general,  wliich  caused  much  scandal,  resulting 
in  the  governor  being  summoned  to  Ma^lrid,  where  he  was  kept 
for  four  years.' 

Thus  it  went  on  until,  in  lG26j  the  Cortes  were  again  aascmbled. 
It  was  known  that  demands  for  relief  would  be  made  and  the 
Suprema  asked  Philip  to  submit  to  it  whatever  articles  were  pro- 
posed, in  reply  to  which  he  assured  it  that  there  should  he  no 
change  to  its  prejudice,  but  that  he^would  prociu"e  its  increase  of 
privilege.^  The  chief  business  of  the  C6rtes  was  the  questions 
connected  with  the  Inquisition.  Philip  was  not  present  and  his 
representative,  the  Count  of  Monterrey,  did  not  feel  empowered 
to  grant  the  demands  made.  The  only  absolute  action  taken 
was  to  atlopt  as  a  fuero  or  law  the  Concordia  of  1568,  which 
hitherto  had  only  the  authority  of  the  orders  of  the  king  and 
inquisitor-general.  As  regards  reform,  it  was  left  to  a  commis- 
sion, consisting  on  one  side  of  royal  appointees  and  on  the  other 
of  four  delegates  named  by  each  of  the  four  brazos  or  estates. 
The  commission  framed  a  series  of  fourteen  articles,  by  no  mcana 
radical  in  their  character,  but  Philip  procrastinated  in  confirming 
or  rejecting  them;  the  Suprema,  in  1G27,  appealed  to  Rome  to 
withhold  papal  sanction  and  they  were  quietly  allowed  to  drop, 
on  the  pretext  that  the  Concorcha  of  15G8,  now  erected  into  law, 
would  suffice  to  prevent  future  grounds  of  complaint.  How 
futile  this  was  is  apparent  from  a  conflict  which  occurred  during 
the  sitting  of  the  commission.  The  assessor  of  the  governor,  as 
was  his  duty,  entered  the  house  of  the  secretary  of  the  tribunal, 
flagrante  deiiciOf  for  a  most  treacherous  murder  attributed  to  him. 
Although  his  obligation  to  do  this  was  notorious,  arrest  of  sub- 
ordinates followed  on  both  sides  and  the  indignant  people  were 

'  Archive  dt'  Siinancas.  Inquiaicion,  Lib.  S2,  fol.  84.— Pijeros  cle  .\ragOD,  fol, 
222  (Zaragoza,  1G21).    Cf.  Dormer,  Afialea  de  .Vragon,  Lib.  n,  cap.  xxxviii. 
»  BiIjI.    nacional.  MSS.,  Mm.  464. 
'  Arckivo  de  tiimaacaa,  loquisicion.  Libra  30j  foL  474. 
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with  difficulty  restrained  from  &  tumult.    The  royal  officials  at 
once  took  steps  to  form  a  competencia,  in  conformity  with  the| 
Concordia  which  had  just  been  erected  into  a  law;  this  required  all 
proceediiigs  to  be  suspended  but  the  inquisitors  excommunicated 
the  assessor,  refusing  to  join  in  the  competencia  because,  as  theyl 
asserted,  the  case  was  an  evident  one,  thus  assuming  that  theyj 
could  set  asiile  all  law  by  merely  declaring  tliat  a  case  was  ovidenl.*  [ 

The  Inquisition  had  never  been  restriuned  by  the  Concordia 
and  now  that  it  had  again  baffied  the  C6rtes  it  was  still  less 
inclined  to  submit  to  restraint.  Quarrels  continued  as  virulent 
as  before,  a  single  example  of  which  will  illustrate  its  invincible 
tendency  to  extend  its  juristUction  on  all  possible  pretexts. 
Berenguer  de  San  Vicente  of  Huesca,  in  1534,  had  founded  m 
that  city  the  College  of  Santiago  and  when,  in  1538^  the  munici-^ 
pality  added  an  endown^ent  of  more  than  six  thousand  ducats, 
he  made  the  magistrates  its  patrons.  In  1542  he  procured  from 
Charles  V  a  c^dula,  confirmed  by  the  pope,  making  the  inqui^itons^ 
of  Aragon  visitors  or  inspectors  of  the  college,  during  the  royal 
pleasure  and  so  long  as  they  should  perform  their  functions 
loyally  and  well.  This  supervisory  function  they  stretched  in 
course  of  time  to  bring  the  college  and  all  its  members  under  their 
jurisdiction,  although  in  1643  it  was  asserted  that  the  last  visita- 
tion had  been  made  in  1624.  This  power  they  exercised  in  most 
arbitrary  fashion.  When  an  attempt  was  made  to  burn  the  col- 
lege and  the  town  offered  a  reward  for  the  detection  of  the  incen- 
diary, they  interposed  with  the  threat  of  an  interdict  and  fright- 
ened the  citizens  into  subnussion.  In  1643  a  pasquinade  against 
some  of  the  inhabitants  led  to  the  prosecution  of  the  rector  of  the 
college,  Dr.  Juan  Lorenzo  Salas,  who  promptly  procured  letters 
from  the  tribunal  inliibiting  further  proceei^lings  and  demanding 
all  the  papers.  The  patience  of  Huesca  was  exhausted.  It 
declared  its  position  to  be  intolerable,  for  the  students  appealed 
to  the  fuero  in  all  dispute-s  with  the  townsmen,  and  the  result  of 
the  stimulus  thus  given  to  that  turbulent  element  was  driving 
away  the  population  and  every  one  Uved  in  apprehension  of  some 
terrible  event.  To  gain  relief  it  applied  to  the  Audiencia  for  a 
competencia  but  was  told  that  this  was  impossible,  whereupon 
it  obtained  from  the  court  of  the  Justicia  a  firma  prohibiting  the 

'  Fueros  y  Actos  de  lo«  CArlfis  de  Barliaptro  y  de  Calatayud,  pp.  20-22,  55-6 
(Zaragoza,  1026). — Aix^vo  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon,  Leg.  528. — Archivo 
Simuncas,  Inquisicion  de  Barcelona,  Cdrtes,  L^.  1,  fol.  13. 
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inquisitors  from  acting;  they  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  served 
when  it  was  put  on  the  gate  of  the  AJjaferia  with  notice  that  if 
answer  was  not  made  within  thirty  days  it  would  be  followed 
with  exile  and  seizure  of  temporalities.  The  Suprema  ordered  the 
inquisitors  to  answer  by  exconiniunicating  all  concerned.  Philip 
was  then  in  Saragossa,  on  his  way  to  Catalonia  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  for  the  disgrace  of  Olivares  had  forced  him 
to  govern  as  well  as  to  reign,  but  he  was  compelled  to  distract  his 
thoughts  with  their:e  miserable  squabbles.  The  Council  of  Aragon 
appealed  to  liim  to  require  the  inquisitors  to  show  cause  why 
they  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  visitation  ami  to  impose  silence 
on  all  until  he  should  reach  a  decision;  the  Audiencia  reiidered 
an  opinion  that  the  court  of  the  Justicia  could  not  refuse  to  issue 
the  fu'ma  and,  if  the  complainant  insisted  on  it.s  service,  it  must 
be  served  if  the  whole  power  of  the  kingdom  had  to  be  called 
upon.  On  the  other  hand  the  Suprema  declared  that  the  service 
of  the  firma  was  unexampled  and  urged  the  king  to  support  the 
Inquisition  in  a  matter  on  which  depended  the  ruin  or  the  pres- 
er\'ation  of  the  monarchy,  for  it  would  be  better  to  close  the 
Holy  Office  than  to  expose  its  jurisdiction  to  such  disgrace, 
while  in  these  calamitous  times  favor  shown  to  the  Inquisition 
would  placate  God  and  insure  the  success  of  his  arms.  Pliilip's 
reply  was  long  and  maundering,  irresolute  between  his  reverence 
for  the  Inquisition  and  his  fear  of  alienating  in  his  extremity  the 
Aragonese  by  violating  their  most  cherished  privileges.  If  Huesca 
would  desist  from  the  service  of  the  firma  he  would  order  the 
tribimal  to  form  a  competencia.  Huesca,  however,  was  intract- 
able: its  very  existence,  it  asserted,  was  at  stake  and  it  begged 
the  king  not  to  interfere  with  the  legal  remedies  to  which  it  had 
been  forced  and,  in  conve>"ing  this  reply  to  the  king,  the  Council 
of  iVragon  warned  him  that  it  could  not  prevent  Huesca  from 
ser\ing  the  firma,  as  this  would  be  a  notorious  violation  of  the 
law  on  the  point  regarded  by  the  kingdom  as  most  essential. 
Yet,  after  all,  the  question  was  evaded  by  the  device  of  appointing 
as  visitor  of  the  college  the  inquisitor  Juan  Llano  de  Vald^s,  who 
Buccceded  in  reaching  an  agreement  with  the  city.  It  would 
seem  that  thereafter  special  visitors  were  nominated  for.  in  1665, 
we  hear  of  such  an  appointment  issued  to  Inquisitor  Carlos  del 
Hoya  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Huesca  gained  much.' 

'  .\rchivo  dc  la  Corona  de  Aragon.  Leg.  528,  n.  4.^Archivo  de  Siraancos, 
Inquisicion,  Sala  40,  Lib.  4.  fol.  127;  Lib.  3S,  fol.  205,  20U.  262,  2S0,  290. 
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These  disturbances  mark  the  highest  point  reached  by  th 
Inquisition  in  Ai'agon  as  regards  its  temporal  juiisdiction.  How 
little  cause  of  complaint  it  really  had,  and  how  Aragon,  in  spite 
of  its  sturdy  independence,  had  enilured  greater  abuses  than 
tliose  permitted  in  Castile,  is  evinced  in  a  suggestion  made  by 
the  Suprenia,  February  31,  1643j  in  response  to  a  demand  from 
the  king  to  devise  some  new  source  of  raising  money  for  the  bank- 
rupt treasury.  This  was  that  if  he  would  grant  to  the  familiars 
of  Castile  the  same  priWIeges  of  active  and  passive  fuero  enjoyed 
by  those  of  Aragon,  they  would  cheerfully  contribute  to  a  con- 
siderable assessment,  with  the  added  advantage  of  diminishing 
the  compcteneias  which  caused  so  much  trouble  and  loss  of  time.* 
Such  a  proposal  affords  the  measure  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  on 
society  by  those  who  profited  by  their  exemption  from  the 
secular  courts,  for  even  the  more  limited  privileges  of  the  Cas- 
tilian  familiars  rendered  the  position  one  to  be  e^crly  sought, 
in  spite  of  the  considerable  cost  of  proving  the  condition  precedent 
of  limpieza,  or  purity  of  blood.  These  e\'ils  were  vastly  aggravated 
by  the  fact,  as  we  shall  sec  hereafter,  that  the  tribunals  never 
gardcd  the  limitation  on  numbers  prescribed  by  the  Concordii 
but  filled  tliL'  land  with  these  prinleged  persons  who,  for  the  most 
part,  turned  to  the  best  account  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Office. 

That  Aragon  should  be  permanently  restive  under  this  adve 
discrimination  was  inevitable  and  the  time  had  come  when  it 
could  (Hctate  in  place  of  suppSicating.  Since  the  Cortes  of  1626 
twenty  years  elapsed  before  Philip  found  himself  constrainetl  to 
assemble  them  again.  The  situation  was  desperate;  the  Catalan 
rebellion  bade  fair  to  end  in  the  permanent  alienation  of  the 
Principality  to  France,  and  it  was  not  wise  to  impose  too  severe 
a  strain  on  the  loyalty  of  Aragon,  when  the  C^jrtes  met  Septem- 
ber 20,  lfi45,  for  a  session  of  fifteen  months.  In  preparation  for 
the  struggle,  the  Suprema  presented  to  the  king,  September  30th, 
an  plabnrately  argued  memorial  in  which  it  told  him  that  the 
calamities  of  the  war  should  lead  him  to  greater  zeal  in  foriifying^J 
the  Tnqiuation  with  new  graces  and  privilegei?,  so  as  to  win  thO^H 
favor  of  God,  whose  cause  they  served  and  from  whom  alone  was 
relief  to  be  expected.  It  was  therefore  asked  that  whatever 
demands  on  the  subject  should  be  presented  should  be  reserved 
for  discussion  with  the  inquisitor-general  and  Suprema.*    Philip 


'  Arehivo  dc  Simnncas,  Inq.,  Grarta  y  Jtistioia,  Leg.  621,  fol.  90. 
'  Arehivo  g^n.  de  U  C,  de  Aragoo,  Leg.  628. 
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doubtless  made  the  dosired  promise,  but  the  Aragonese  had  too 
often  found  their  hopes  fru-strattnl  in  tliis  iiiauuer  to  submit  to- 
it  again  under  existing  circumstances. 

The  C<')rles  lost  no  time  in  presenting  their  petition  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  asked  fur  radical  reform  in  all  the  Aragonese  kingdoms. 
The  juristiiction  of  the  Imjuisition  was  tu  be  confined  to  cases  of 
faith  ami  to  civil  and  criminal  actions  between  its  officials.  ]n 
certain  mixed  case-s,  such  as  bigamy,  unnatural  crime,  sorcery, 
solicitation  and  censorship  it  should  have  jurisdiction  cumula- 
tive with  the  appropriate  secular  and  spiritual  courts.  A  nund_ier' 
of  ininor  points  were  adtled,  incluiUng  a  ilemard  that  ail  infjuis- 
itors  and  officials  should  be  natives  and  it  was  significantly  stated 
that  the  petition  was  presented  thus  early  in  order  that  it  might 
be  granted,  so  that  the  Cortes  could  proceed  more  heartily  with 
the  servicio  that  was  asked  for.  This  paper  was  submitted  to 
the  Suprema  which  replied  in  a  long  consuUa,  March  31,  1646, 
arguing  that  the  Inquisition  had  been  introduced  into  Aragon 
without  law  and  was  independent  of  all  law.  It  proceeded  to 
demonstrate,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  345),  that  its  temporal 
jurisdiction  was  inalienable  anti  that  the  Concordias  were  com- 
pacts which  coulfl  not  be  modified  without  its  consent.  The 
officials  were  so  abhorre<l  that  it  would  he  impossible  for  them 
to  perform  their  duties  if  they  were  not  tlius  protected.  If  the 
C6rte8  should  stuhbornly  insist,  the  king  was  urged,  like  Charles 
V  in  1518,  to  remember  his  soui  and  his  conscience,  and  to  prefer 
the  loss  of  part  of  his  ilominions  rather  than  consent  to  anything 
contrary  to  the  honor  of  God  and  the  authority  of  the  Inquisition.* 

The  policy  of  the  Suprema  was  to  carry  llie  war  into  Africa, 
and  it  followed  tliis  manifes((v  with  another  demanding  that  the- 
court  of  the  Justicia  should  be  prohibited  from  issuing  firrnas  and 
manifestaciones  in  cases  concerning  the  Inquisition.  Both  sides 
asked  for  more  than  they  expected  to  get  and,  when  the  C6rtes 
answered  these  papers,  June  20th,  after  numerous  citations  to 
disprove  the  arguments  of  the  Suprema  and  an  exposition  of  the 
hardships  caused  by  the  existing  system,  they  opened  the  way  to 
a  compromise  by  pointing  out  that  Castile  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years  had  enjoyed  what  Aragon  had  vainly  prayed  for,  and  con- 
cluded by  suggesting  that  the  best  settlement  would  be  to  confer 
on  Aragon  the  Concordia  of  Castile  which  had  been  thoroughly 


^  Archivo  g6a.  de  la  C.  de  Aragon,  Leg.  fi28. 
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discussed  by  lawyers  and  its  practical  worldng  determined  and 
understood.' 

Finally  the  demands  of  the  C6rtes  were  formulated  in  a  series^M 
of  twenty-seven  articles,  which  were  prudently  declared  to  be^^ 
law,  whether  confirmed  or  not  by  the  inquisitor-general.  Of  these 
the  essential  ones  deprived  familiars  of  the  active  and  passive 
fuero  in  civil  suits,  of  the  active  iu  criminal  rases,  and  excepted 
certain  specified  crimes  in  the  passive.  Servants  of  salaried 
officials  were  put  on  the  same  footing  in  criminal  matters.  The 
number  of  both  familiars  and  salaried  officials  was  limited  to  four 
hundred  and  fifty  in  the  whole  kingdom  and  those  who  held  office 
were  deprived  of  the  fuero  for  official  malfeasance;  in  cases  not  of 
fiuth  the  use  of  torture  was  prohibited  as  well  as  confinement 
the  secret  prison;  all  cases,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  were  to 
concluded  within  two  years;  fraudulent  alienation  of  property  to 
officials,  so  as  to  place  it  under  the  fuero,  was  declared  invalid; 
all  persons  or  bodies,  in  case  of  violation  of  these  provisions,  had 
the  right  to  avail  themselves  of  all  reme<hes  known  to  the  laws  of 
the  land,  while  to  the  tribunal  was  reserved  the  power  to  employ 
censures  and  other  legal  processes.  A  concession  was  made  by 
granting  to  both  officials  and  familiars  the  right  of  asylum  iu 
their  houses,  relief  from  billeting,  exemption  from  arrest  for  debt, 
capacity  to  hold  office  and  freedom  from  tolls,  ferriages,  etc.  In 
return  for  this  the  Cortes  were  liberal  with  the  servieio,  agreeing 
to  keep  in  the  fielii  two  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse  for 
four  years,  paj-ing  them  two  reales  a  day,  while  the  king  should 
find  them  in  food,  arms  and  horses.' 

In  these  conditions  there  was  nothing  affecting  the  faith  or 
restricting  the  persecution  of  heresy;  nothing  save  a  prudent 
regard  for  the  peace  and  protection  of  society  from  the  intolerable 
burden  of  gangs  of  virtual  bandits  clothed  in  inviolability.  Yet 
Philip  resisted  to  the  last  extremity  these  reasonable  concessions, 
which  merely  placed  Aragon  on  the  same  footing  as  Castile. 
We  are  told  that  he  declared  that  he  cherished  the  Inquisition  aa 
the  apple  of  his  eye  and  that  he  exhausted  every  means  to  pre- 
serve its  privileges.  He  offered  to  concede  everything  else  that 
was  asked;  he  endeavored  to  win  the  Aragonese  by  bribing  them 
with  royal  grants  and  graces,  of  which  three  hundred  and  sixty, 
were  published  in  a  single  day,  with  the  names  of  the  recipients, 

*  Bibl.  nadonfll,  MSS.,  Mm.  122. 

'  Fueroe  y  Actoe  de  Cone  en  1G46  y  IWd,  pp.  1-2,  11-12  (Zaragoio,  1647). 


but  nothing  could  overcome  the  hatred  felt  for  the  Holy  Office 
and  the  hrazos  were  immovable.  In  liis  perplexity  he  appealed 
to  liis  usual  counsellor,  the  mystic  Sor  Maria  de  Agreda,  affirming 
Ills  determination  to  uphold  the  Inquisition,  and  he  must  have 
been  surprised  when  that  clear-sighted  woman  advised  him  to 
compromise,  for  a  quarrel  with  Aragon  might  turn  it  to  the  sitle 
of  Catalonia  am!  lead  to  the  permanent  viisruption  of  the  mon- 
archy. Even  this  failed  to  move  him.  He  endeavore*!  to  depart 
for  Mailrid,  but  deputation  after  deputation  was  sent  to  the  con- 
vent of  Santa  Engracia  where  he  was  lodged,  insisting  on  his  con- 
firmation of  the  articles  and  detaining  him  for  two  or  three  days 
while  Ids  coach  stood  ready  at  tlie  gate,  until  at  last  ho  j-ielded, 
seeing  that  there  was  no  altomative.  The  writer  who  records 
this  adds  that  the  people  rejoiced  and  since  then  in  Aragon, 
where  the  Inquisition  had  stoo<l  iiigher  than  elsewhere,  for  au 
inquisitor  was  regarded  with  more  reverence  than  an  archbishop 
or  a  viceroy,  it  has  so  fallen  in  estimation  that  some  say  that 
all  is  over  with  it.  The  officials  and  famiUars  feel  this  every  day 
in  the  withdrawal  of  their  pn\'ileges  and  exemptions,  and  it  is 
palpable  that  in  all  that  does  not  concern  the  faith,  the  ancient 
powers  of  the  tribunal  of  Aragon  are  prostrated.' 

It  was  not  long  before  the  sullen  yielding  of  the  Inquiation  to 
the  changetl  situation  was  manifested  in  a  case  which  did  not 
tend  to  restore  it  to  reverence.  Inquisitor  Lazaeta  was  involved 
in  an  intrigue  ^\ith  a  married  woman  of  San  Anton,  whose  hus- 
band, a  Catalan  named  Miguel  Choved,  grew  suspicious  and  pre- 
tended to  take  a  journey.  Lazaeta  fell  into  tlie  trap.  October 
27,  1647,  he  went  to  the  house  at  nightfall,  leaving  his  coach  in 
hiding  behind  the  shambles;  the  coachman  waited  for  him  in 
vain,  for  the  injured  husband  had  entered  by  a  side-door  and 
given  him  a  sword-thrust  of  which  he  died  in  the  street,  while 
stumbling  forward  in  search  of  his  coach.  The  woman  escaped 
and  Choved  disappeared,  but  some  demonstration  was  necessary 
and  the  tribunal  arrested  one  Francisco  Arnal  as  an  accessory. 
The  court  of  the  Justicia  issued  a  manifestacion  in  his  favor, 
when  the  inquisitors  complained  of  the  interference  ^ith  their 
functions  of  such  orders  and  that  the  tribunal  could  not  be  main- 
tained if  they  were  to  be  banished  and  their  temporalities  be 
seized  whenever  they  judged  that  a  case  was  not  comprehended 

'  Bibl.  naciomil,  MSS.,  D,  118,  fol.  122  (bw?  Appendix).— Joaquin  S&Dches  de 
[Toca,  FcUpo  IV  y  Sor  Maria  de  Agreda,  p.  2S2  (&ladrid,  1SS7). 
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within  the  fueros.  To  this  tlie  Council  of  Aragon  replied  that  the 
court  of  the  Justieia  always  acted  with  great  caution  and  that,  ia 
the  present  case,  -\rnal  had  renounced  the  manifestacion  and  had 
been  returned  to  the  trihunal,  which  had  foiiiid  him  innocent  and 
haft  flischarged  him.  The  Suprema  insisted  that  it  would  be 
better  to  remove  the  tribunal  from  Aragon  than  to  have  it  sub- 
jected to  such  insults,  to  which  the  Council  rejoined  that  there 
was  no  admission  of  firmas  and  nvanifestaciones  except  in  matters 
not  of  faith;  if  the  inquisitors  would  keep  within  their  just  limits, 
such  troubles  would  be  avoidetl,  while,  if  they  exceeded  them, 
the  kingdom  must  avail  itself  of  the  remetlies  provided  by  the 
Iftw-s/  Now  in  this  case  the  tribunal  was  strictly  within  its  rights 
umler  the  Concordia  and  its  abstention  from  cxcommuuication 
and  interdict  in<licates  how  thoroughly  it  wiis  humbled. 

Another  grievance  of  the  Inquisition  sliows  how  completely 
the  tables  were  turned.  September  2.3,  1648,  the  Sui)renia  repre- 
sented in  a  consulta  that  the  tribvmal  hatl  been  notified  to  reduce 
the  number  of  its  officials  and  familiars  to  the  prescribed  four 
hundred  and  fifty,  which  hail  not  been  done  under  the  plea  tliat 
the  number  was  insufficient,  that  the  Concordia  did  not  order 
the  disnii^sal  of  the  overplus  and  that  the  incumbents  could  not 
be  deprived  of  their  rights.  Still  there  was  little  doubt  that  per- 
sistent refusal  would  lead  the  Diputados  to  obtain  a  firma  com- 
pelling a  selection  and  until  this  was  done  no  familiar  would  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  their  privileges — in  fact  a  number  of  towns  had 
already  assumed  this  position  and  others  were  taking  steps  to 
obtain  firmas.  The  Suprema  endeavored  to  show  the  illegality 
of  this  on  the  ground  that  the  Concordia  of  164()  was  not  valid  in 
the  absence  of  confirmation  by  the  inquisitor-general.  Philip 
submitted  thus  to  tlie  Council  of  Aragon  and  merely  transmitted 
its  answer,  in  non-committal  fashion,  to  the  Suprema  fur  itd 
information.  This  took  the  ground  that  only  the  secular  and 
royal  juns^liction  was  concerned;  the  king  had  confirmed  the 
laws  which  pro\'ided  that  the  acquiescence  of  the  inquisitor- 
general  was  unnecessary;  if  parties  were  aggrieved  they  could 
apply  to  the  court  of  the  Justicia.' 

Under  tliese  conditions,  the  laws  of  1646,  by  restricting  the 


'  Arehivo  gfin.  de  la  C.  de  Aragnn.  Ije-g.  52S. — Llorente  tella  ua  (Hist,  crft,. 
Cap.  xxxviii,  Art.  1,  n.  27)  that  Choved  (or  Gobea)  was  cauKht  and  tiicd  but 
escaped  the  gallows  by  stemlfast  dcninl  under  rfipeatcd  torttire. 

'  ArchivD  de  Simanoas,  Inquisicion,  Libro  37,  fol.  379. 
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tribunal  to  ita  proper  functions,  were  a  severe  blow  to  its  pre- 
(lominance,  diminishing  the  terror  which  it  inspirct!  and  affecting 
in  some  degree  ita  finances.  The  continual  suits  brought  before 
it  had  afforded  a  rich  har>'est  of  fees  for  its  officials  and  tlie  fines 
imposed  had  been  a  resource  to  its  treasury.  All  this  fell  off 
greatly  anti,  in  1649,  the  Suprema  reminded  Philip  that,  in  1646, 
it  had  predicted  this  ref^ult  and  he  had  promised  indemnification 
by  a  fixed  income  to  be  paid  by  Aragon  or  by  the  royal  treasury; 
although  it  did  not  regard  the  laws  as  binding  in  the  absence  of 
confirmation  l>y  the  inquif^i tor-general,  and  had  resisted  their 
execution  in  every  way,  still  they  were  executed  and  the  officials 
were  suffering  keenly  from  their  diminished  fees,  wherefore  it 
asked  the  king  to  grant  to  the  four  notaries  and  messengers  eight 
hundred  ducats  a  year  out  of  the  fund  for  the  Catalan  refugees. 
This  demand,  and  the  impudent  assertion  of  the  nullity  of  the 
laws  which  he  had  approved,  proi'oked  Philip  into  one  of  his  rare 
assertions  of  kingKhip.  The  Catalan  fund,  he  replied,  could  not 
be  touched;  he  would  listen  to  other  suggestions  for  the  relief  of 
the  incumbents  but  not  of  their  successors;  he  was  master  of  the 
secular  jurisdiction  granted  to  the  IrKpiisition  for  his  service  and 
could  make  laws  and  abrogate  them  at  his  pleasure.' 

Philip  had  learned  a  lesson  ami  the  laws  of  1646  were  duly 
executed.  When,  in  1077,  there  was  another  convocation  of  the 
C6rte8  of  Aragon^  the  Suprema,  in  a  suppliant  tone  contrasting 
strongly  with  its  former  arrogance,  begged  Carlos  II  to  influence 
them  to  condescend  to  a  modification.  It  gave  a  most  dolorous 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  Saragossa  tribunal  resulting  from 
that  legislation.  It  forebore  to  discuss  whether  the  officials  had 
given  just  cause  of  complaint,  but  llie  total  destruction  of  the 
Inquisition  was  ciuing  one  malady  by  introducing  a  worse  one, 
and  the  Inquisition  of  Aragon  had  been  destroyed.  The  number 
of  officials  was  reduced  below  that  at  the  time  of  its  foundation, 
and  its  poverty  was  so  great  that  wages  were  unpaid  and  the 
tribunal  would  probably  have  to  be  abandoned.  The  treasurer 
was  compelletl  to  collect  its  inconie  and  debts  through  the  court 
of  the  Justicia,  where  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  carry  on  so 
many  suits,  so  that  only  those  paid  whose  consciences  compelled 
them.  The  reduction  of  the  officials  impeded  it.s  u.sefulness; 
possibly  there  were  fewer  culprits  but  certainly  there  were  fewer 
convictions — less  in  Aragon  than  in  the  other  provinces — and  & 

*  Archivo  dc  Siniaiicu,  Icquiaicion,  Lib.  38,  fol.  22. 
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single  one  who  escaped  correction  was  a  matter  of  greater  conse-j 
quence  to  Go<i  than  the  enjoj^ment  of  t!ie  fuero  by  five  hundredl 
persons.    It  was  impossible  to  fill  the  alJotted  number  of  familiars, 
for  the  fuero  in  criminal  matters  left  to  thenj  wa.s  rather  a  dia-j 
advantage,  for  they  died  in  prison  owing  to  the  interminable' 
delays  in  settling  the  numerous  competeneias,  while  other  defend- 
ants were  released  on  bail.    At  the  same  time  the  deprivation  of 
the  active  fuero  exposed  them  to  the  effects  of  the  general  hatred 
felt  for  them.    It  was  inconceivable  that,  in  so  pious  a  nation,  this 
hatred  could  be  caused  by  their  functions,  but  its  existence  wasj 
a  matter  of  experience  and,  in  the  absence  of  protection,  the  risk 
to  which  it  exposed  them  prevented  men  from  seeking  the  posi- 
tion.   The  Inquisition  did  not  desire  jurisdiction,  but  it  could, 
not  exist  without  revenue  and  officials,  and  it  therefore  praye<3 
the  king  that  proper  measures  of  relief  be  discussed  in  the  C6rt€s,] 
or  a  junta  coiild  be  formed  from  both  parties  and  a  new  Con- 
cordia be  framed.     Even  allowing  for  customary  exaggeration, 
this  paper  shows  how  greatly  the  Inquisition  had  outgrown  the 
functions  for  which  it  had  been  imposed  ufxin  the  people. 

The  concessions  asked  for  were  singularly  motlerate — that  the 
treasurer  should  not  be  required  to  make  collections  through 
the  court  of  the  Justicia,  that  more  familiars  be  allowed^though 
it  had  just  been  said  that  they  could  not  be  had — that  they  be 
admitted  to  bail  during  competeneias,  and  a  timid  suggestion 
respecting  the  firma  and  manifestacion.  The  time,  however.  wa«j 
not  propitious  even  for  demands  so  modest.  The  youthful  Carlo«f 
II  had  just  relegated  his  mother  to  a  convent  and  her  favorite 
Vaienzuela  to  the  Philippines:  all  power  was  in  the  hands  of  Don 
Juan  of  Austria,  who  held  the  inquisitor-general  \'anadares  to 
be  his  personal  enemy.  The  appeal  of  the  Suprema  was  received 
unsympatheticaily  and  it  seems  to  have  gained  nothing.  That  the 
Aragonesp  were  content  with  the  situation  appears  from  the  fact 
that  the  only  complaint  made  by  the  Cortes  regarded  the  non- 
observance  of  a  law  of  1646  prescribing  the  number  of  natives 
to  be  employed  by  the  tribunal,  and  this  arose  merely  from 
greed  of  office,  for  they  suggested  that,  for  each  foreigner  appointed 
in  Aragon,  an  Aragonese  should  have  a  corresponding  bertli  in  a 
tribunal  elsewhere.'- 

The  legislation  of  1646  remained  a  finality.    As  late  as  1741 
the  Suprema  remonstrated  against  the  Authencia  of  Saragossa 


Archive  f|;^n.  de  !&  C.  de  Aragoo,  Legajo  528. 
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for  impeding  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  by  employing  the 
firma,  which,  with  customary  dislDgenuousnesa,  it  characterized 
as  an  innovation/ 

Catalonia  was  as  intractable  as  Aragon,  while  its  more  pro- 
noimced  spirit  of  independence  rendered  it  particularly  trouble- 
some. Although  it  lacked  the  institution  of  the  Justicia,  it  had 
a  somewhat  imperfect  substitute  in  the  Banch  Reyal,  or  King's 
Bench,  which  was  used  in  the  appeals  por  tia  de  fiierza  from  the 
spiritual  courts.  The  Audiencia  summoned  the  ecclesiasticaJ 
judge  before  it  and  his  disregard  of  the  sunimons  was  followed 
by  a  decree  of  banishment  and  seizure  of  temporalities.  The 
inquisitors  denied  their  liability  to  this,  the  Catalans  asserted  it, 
and  the  endeavor  to  enforce  it  was  a  serious  cause  of  quarrel. 
It  was  not  without  influence,  for  a  memorial,  in  1632,  from  the 
inquisitors  complains  that  the  Duke  of  Maqueda,  when  viceroy 
in  1592,  had  employed  it  against  the  tribunal,  since  when  the 
veneration  felt  for  the  latter  had  greatly  declined,  and  a  com- 
plaint of  the  Catalan  authorities  to  Carlos  II,  in  lfi95,  describes 
it  as  the  sole  refuge  and  protection  of  the  people  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  inquisitors  and  ecclesiastical  judges.' 

We  have  already  seen  the  Concordia  reached  in  1512,  abolish- 
ing most  of  the  then  existing  abuses;  how  it  was  sworn  to  by 
king,  inquisitor-general  and  inquisitors,  and  how  a  similar  oath 
was  to  be  taken  by  all  future  inquisitors;  how  Leo  X  obligingly 
released  them  all  from  their  oaths;  how  Ferdinand,  just  before 
hiis  death,  accepted  the  conditions,  in  December,  1516,  and  the 
complaisant  pontiff,  in  the  bull  Fastoralis  officii,  confirmed  them, 
and  how  Barcelona,  in  return,  bound  itself  to  a  yearly  subven- 
tion of  six  hundred  ducats.  It  is  well  to  recall  these  facts  in  view 
of  the  bare-faced  denials  with  which  subsequently  the  Catalan 
complwnts  of  non-observance  were  persistently  met.  Kven 
while  the  papal  dispensation  from  the  oaths  was  still  in  force, 
the  Instructions  is.sue4i  by  Inquisitor-general  Mercader,  in  1514, 
prescribed  rules  which,  if  observeil,  would  have  removed  the 
leading  causes  of  complaint.  Any  official  or  fanuliar  committing 
a  crime  deserving  of  corporal  punishment  was  to  be  denounced 
to  Iiim,  when  he  would  di.smi;^  the  culprit  and  punish  the  inquis- 

'  Archivo  de  Simancai,  Inqitisidoa,  Lib.  27,  fol.  242. 
'  Ibidem.  IrtquiHcion  dc  Barcclonn,  C6rte8.  Leg.  17,  foL  15.— Archivo  g^.  de 
1a  C.  de  Aragon,  Leg.  70R. 
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itor  who  tolerated  it.  The  civil  suits  of  officials  were  to  be  brought 
in  the  court  of  the  defendant;  if  the  official  was  plaintiff,  all  pro- 
ceedings before  art  inqiiisilor  were  pronounced  invalid  and  both 
official  and  inquisitor  were  to  be  punished;  even  when  both  par- 
ties to  a  contract  agreed  to  accept  the  forum  of  the  tribunal, 
intiuisitors  were  forbidden,  under  pain  of  punishment,  to  enter- 
tain the  case.  Secular  officials  could  arrest  faniiliara  caught  in 
the  act.  Officials  were  forbidden  to  engage  in  trade,  even  through 
tliird  parties,  and  were  deprived  of  the  fuero  for  all  matters  thence 
Arising,  and  similarly  if  they  purchased  claims  subject  to  suiU, 
nor  could  they  employ  other  officials  to  collect  debts  connected 
with  their  private  estates.'  Although  these  Instructions  were  in 
force  for  only  a  year  or  two,  they  have  interest  as  manifesting 
Ferdinand's  purpose  that  the  Holy  Office  should  not  be  dis- 
tracted from  its  legitimate  functions  or  be  used  to  oppress  his 
subjects  or  to  minister  to  private  greed.  He  could,  at  tlie  same 
time,  believe  that  it  required  special  privileges,  for  it  did  not  as 
yet  inspire  awe  in  so  turbulent  a  population.  In  that  same  year, 
1514,  at  L^rida,  the  inquisitor  Canon  Antist  was  besieged  in  his 
house  and  the  assailants  were  with  difficulty  beaten  off,  after 
■which  they  defiantly  walked  the  streets,  uttering  challenges  to 
his  defenders.' 

A  further  victory  was  gained  by  the  Catalans  at  the  Cr^rtcs 
of  Monzon  in  l.'>20^  when,  on  December  2Sth,  Cardinal  Adrian, 
in  tlie  most  solemn  manner,  not  only  swore  to  observe  the  articles 
of  1512  but  presented  for  attestation  a  document  from  Queen 
Juana  and  Charles  V,  promising  investigation  and  redress  of 
charges  brought  against  certain  officials,  and  enacting  that,  to 
prevent  such  abuses  for  the  future,  all  offences  disconnected  with 
the  faith,  comniittod  by  officials,  should  be  tried  by  the  ordinary 
courts,  thus  dei>riving  them  of  the  much-prized  criminal  passive 
fuero.  This,  too,  Adrian  swore  to  obse^^'e  when  the  necessary 
papal  confirmation  should  be  obtain('<!^a  confirmation  which 
the  InquL'^ition  probably  had  suffieit'iit  influence  to  prevent,  as 
there  appears  to  be  no  further  trace  of  it.' 

The  articles  of  1512  thus  were  a  compact  in  which  the  Catalans, 
the  king,  the  Inquisition  ami  the  pope  all  joined  in  the  most 

^  Arohivo  de  SimAncas,  Inquincioo,  Libra  033. 
'  Ibidem,  Lib.  3,  fol.  308.  309;  Lib.  72,  fol.  2. 

*  PnigmAticas  y  altres  Dreta  do  Cathalunva.  Lib.  n,  Til.  vm,  \  3. — Arduvo  ib 
SiniancM,  Inquisicion  de  Barwlona,  Carles.  Leg.  17.  fol.  39.  41. 
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Bolcmn  manner,  pledging  all  future  inquisitors  to  swear  to  them. 
For  a  while  this  latter  clause  way  observed.  Fernani-lo  Loazes, 
who  was  inquisitor  of  Jiarcelona  for  twenty  years  from  about 
1533,  took  the  oath,  but  lie  was  promptly  involved  in  a  quarrel 
with  the  magistrates  in  which  Juan  de  Cardona,  Bishop-elect  of 
Barcelona,  was  induced^  aa  papal  commissioner,  to  prosecute  him 
for  perjury,  and  after  that  no  inquisitor  took  the  oath.^  In  this 
they  were  wirp  for  they  eman('i])ated  themselves  completely  from 
the  Concordia.  The  Ct^rtes  of  1547  complained  of  the  inordinate 
multiplication  of  familiars,  over  the  thirty  allowed  by  it,  and  of 
the  neglect  to  furnish  lists  or  other  means  for  their  identilication, 
together  with  other  infractions,  but  Prince  Philip  replied  that  he 
would  consult  the  Suprema  and  would  reach  approjjriate  con- 
clusions, which  of  course  ended  the  matter.'  How  completely 
the  provisions  of  the  Concordia  were  ignored  is  manifest  in  1551, 
when  Cataliua  Murciaua  aske<J  relief  in  the  vegucr'a  court  from 
suits  brought  against  her  in  the  huiuisition  by  the  fiscal,  the 
Abbot  of  Besalu,  when  she  was  entitled  to  her  own  court.  On 
refusal  of  roilross  by  the  inquisitor,  Juan  AriaSj  a  monitorio  was 
obtained  from  the  Banch  Royal,  whereupon  Arias  threw  the 
officiab  of  the  veguer's  court  into  prison  and  kept  them  there. 
The  matter  was  carried  up  to  the  Royal  Councils  with  the  result 
that  the  jiitlges  of  the  Audiencia  were  ordered  to  erase  all  record 
of  the  affair  from  their  dockets  and  appeiu*  in  jierson  before  the 
inquisitor  to  report  to  him  that  it  was  duly  expunged.' 

Thus  supported  by  the  monarch,  the  tribunal  exercised  its 
powers  at  di.scretion  without  regard  to  compacts.  The  report, 
in  1561,  by  Inquisitor  Caspar  Cervantes  of  the  vi.'fitation  which 
he  had  just  noinfilfted,  describes  the  disorders  which  had  long 
reigned  in  ail  departments.  The  last  visitation  had  been  made 
in  l.')50  and  its  recommendations  bad  been  wholly  ignored.  It 
had  ordere<l  a  retluction  in  the  number  of  familiars  and  that  lists 
of  them  be  sent  to  the  Suprema,  which  had  not  been  done;  in 
fact  the  tribunal  itself  had  kept  no  correct  register;  it  had  a  hun- 
dreti  and  eight  names  recorded  for  Barcelona,  but  when  they 
were  ordered  to  present  their  papers  under  penalty  of  being 
dropped,  only  sixty-eight  of  these  came  forward,  while  there  were 
thirty-one  who  were  not  registered.    The  number,  he  said,  should 

*  Archive  de  Simanca-i.  Inqutaidon  de  Baroelona,  Cartes,  I-eg.  17,  fol.  B. 
'  Oonstitutiims  c!c  Ciithalunya  miperfluaa,  Lib.  i,  Tit.  iv  (Barcelona,  1589) 
»  Archive  de  Simaripas,  Inqui*icion,  Lib.  930,  fol.  49. — Portocttrrero,  {  78. 
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be  reduced  and  more  oarc  be  exerriRed  in  the  selection;  many  of 
the  laymen  were  bandits  antl  the  clerics  were  men  of  bad  char- 
acter, who  sought  the  ol^ce  to  obtain  exemption  from  their  pre- 
lates. All  this  resulted  in  so  iiujch  secular  business  that  it  seemed 
to  be  the  real  duty  of  the  tribunal  and  that  nothing  else  was 
attended  to — in  fact  there  was  so  little  to  do  in  matters  of  faith 
that  the  inquisitors  could  well  be  spared  from  Barcelona  and 
employ  themselves  in  visiting  their  district.  All  this  is  expli- 
cable by  the  exorbitance  of  the  fees  charged,  about  which  there 
was  much  complaint.  There  was  no  authorized  fee-bill.  In  civil 
cases  the  inquisitors  charged  from  two  and  a  half  to  ten  per  cent, 
on  the  amount  at  issue,  depending  on  its  magnitude,  with  a 
maximum  of  seventy-five  Hbras;  in  criminal  ciises  they  received 
nothing  but  had  the  opportunity  of  inflicting  fine-s.  The  officials 
had  fees  for  every  act,  drawing  and  copying  papers,  serving 
notices,  f^ummoning  witnesses,  levying  executions,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
there  was  a  standing  quarrel  between  the  notaries  of  the  three 
departments — ^of  the  secreto,  or  tribunal  of  faith,  of  sequestra- 
tions and  of  the  juzgado,  or  court  of  confiscations— as  to  which 
should  have  the  business.' 

That  the  C6rtes  of  Monzon,  in  1563-4,  should  protest  ener- 
getieally  against  those  abuses  was  natural.  Indeed,  a  Catalan 
named  Caspar  Mercader  carried  the  protest  so  far  as  to  say, 
among  other  odious  things,  that  the  Inquisition  had  been  intro- 
duced only  for  a  limited  time  which  had  expire<l  and  that  it 
should  be  abolished,  for  which  the  tribunal  arreste<i,  tried  and 
punished  him.'  In  spite  of  this  interference  with  the  freedom 
of  debate,  the  general  disaffection,  as  we  have  seen,  led  to  the 
visitation  of  de  Soto  Salazar.  In  Barcelona  he  found  that 
not  the  slightest  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  orders  of  the 
Suprema  based  on  the  report  of  Cervantes.  Advoeatt-*,  familiars 
and  conunissi oners  continued  to  be  appointed  in  profusion,  with- 
out investigation  as  to  fitness.  When  an  inquisitor  visited  his 
district  he  carried  with  him  blank  commissions  which  he  dis- 
tributed at  will.  AU  these,  with  their  families,  were  protected 
and  defended  by  the  tribunal  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  nor 
was  this  all,  for  it  would  seem  that  any  one  who  claimed  the 
fuero,  whether  he  was  entitled  to  it  or  not,  was  admitted  and, 
in  the  absence  of  lists  filed  with  the  ma^strates,  the  latter  had 

'  Archivo  dc  Simancas,  Inquisicrion,  Visitas  de  Barcelona.  Leg.  16,  fol.  2, 
'  Tbidem,  Inqulaicion  de  Barcelona,  C6rtes,  Leg.  17.  fol.  9. 
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no  means  of  reHsting  the  arrogant  and  peremptory  demand  of 
the  tribunal  to  surrender  cases.  Instances  were  given  which 
showed  that  the  triliunal  was  a  court  where  justice — or  rather 
injustice — was  bought  and  sold  and  there  had  been  no  reform 
in  the  excessive  fees  which  had  scandalixcd  Cer\'ante8/ 

That  it  should  be  hated  was  inovitabtc.  In  J566,  Goviha, 
Bishop  of  Elna^  defending  himself  for  acts  committed  when  he 
was  inquisitor  of  Barcelona,  declared  that  the  Inquisition  was 
even  more  odious  in  Catalonia  than  elsewhere.*  Tliis  hatred 
Bometimes  expressed  itself  more  forcibly  than  by  complaints. 
In  1567,  the  evocation  of  a  case,  which  the  local  authorities 
claimed  as  their  own,  led  to  the  fiercest  excitement  which  the 
viceroy  fruitlessly  sought  to  allay  and  appealed  to  Philip  II  for 
his  immediate  interposilion.  Disregarding  the  inviolable  secrecy 
of  the  Inquisition,  the  Diputa<tos,  with  the  vcguer,  forced  their 
way  into  the  palace,  jieiietrated  to  the  audience-chamber  where 
the  inquisitors  were  trying  a  case,  and  inventoried  and  seques- 
trated everything,  even  to  the  private  property  of  the  Inquisitor 
Pa<lilla  in  his  apartments — apparently  a  seizure  of  temporalities 
under  an  order  nf  the  Banch  Reyal.  Even  more  flagrant  was  the 
insult  committed  when  the  messenger  and  the  secretary  were 
conveying  from  Prrpignan  to  Barcelona  two  government  officials 
accused  cf  impeding  the  Incjiii^ition  and  also  a  prisnncr  under  a 
charge  of  heresy.  Near  Gerona,  one  of  the  Diputados,  at  the 
head  of  an  armed  hand,  seized  the  whole  party  and  carried  them 
back  to  Perpignan,  where  they  were  paraded  through  the  streets 
with  blare  of  trumpets,  as  though  criminals  on  the  way  to  execu- 
tion, and  were  then  cast  into  prison,  where  they  lay  until  dis- 
charged without  accusation.  This  was  a  most  serious  assault  on 
the  dignity  of  the  Holy  Office  and  even  worse  was  permitting 
the  escape  of  the  heretic,  but  it  was  obIige<l  to  submit  without 
vindicating  its  authority.' 

Such  being  the  temper  of  the  Catalans  and  such  the  provoca- 
tion to  meet  lawle*4sness  with  lawlessness,  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  wlien  the  Concordia  of  1568  was  prepared  for  the  tliree 
kingdoms,  Catalonia  would  have  none  of  it.  When,  in  September, 
it  was  subjuitted  to  the  Diputados,  they  were  incensed  and 
proposed  to  send  envoys  to  the  king  to  remonstrate  against  it. 

'  Archlvo  de  Sunann&s,  Vimtaa  de  Barcelona,  Leg.  15,  fol.  20. 
*  Ibidem,  Inquisicion  de  Barcelona,  C6rtcs,  Leg.  17,  fol.  74. 
■  Ibidem,  fol.  20,  81. 
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Thnre  was  a  universal  outcry  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  consti- 
tution and  privileges  of  the  land;  they  would  observe  it  in  so  far 
as  it  was  in  their  favor,  but  as  to  the  rest  they  were  ready  to  lose 
life,  properly  and  children  rather  than  to  submit  to  it.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1569,  the  inquisitors  wrote  that  the  people  would  not  be 
content  until  they  had  driven  the  Inquisition  from  the  land;  as 
for  themselves  they  proposed  to  go  on  as  they  had  previously 
done  until  the  Concordia  should  be  accepted,  to  wliich  the 
Suprema  cordially  assented.* 

This  attitude  of  mutual  defiance  was  not  conducive  to  peace.^H 
In  1570,  there  arose  a  quarrel  so  bitter  that  the  Diputadoa^H 
invoked  the  protection  and  interposition  of  Pius  V,  and  he  urged 
Philip  II  to  come  to  some  understanding  with  them,  in  view  of 
possible  serious  consequences.  PhiUp  took  the  position  that  they 
were  so  excited  and  so  obstinate  that  any  concessions  would  lead 
only  to  further  demands,  but  he  asked  the  pope  to  dismiss  the 
envoys,  referring  them  to  him  ns'ith  recommendation  for  favor- 
able consideration,  so  that  anything  that  he  might  yield  would 
be  to  the  Holy  See  and  not  to  recalcitrant  subjects.  The  situa- 
tion was  critical;  the  rebellion  of  Granada  was  exhausting  liis 
resources,  there  was  acute  apprehension  of  attack  by  a  Turkish 
fleet  and  the  Catalans  were  soon  afterwards  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute to  the  defence  of  the  coasts,  but  if  any  concessions  were 
enforced  on  the  Inquisition  they  have  left  no  traces.  In  fact,  the 
Venetian  envoy,  Leonardo  Donato,  in  his  relation  of  1573,  states 
that,  after  the  Catalans  had  spent  a  hundred  thousand  ducats  in 
these  efforts,  the  Inquisition  imprisoned  those  who  had  been 
most  artive  in  the  matter  and  that  thoy  subsequently  refused  to 
leave  the  prison  without  a  formal  declaration  that  they  had  not 
been  arrested  for  hereby.'  Dissension  naturally  continued. 
1572  we  hear  of  a  demand  from  the  Diputados  that  the  inquisito 
should  show  them  their  rnmmissions  and  take  an  oath  to  ob 
the  constitution  of  Catalonia,  because  they  held  rents  on  the 
Diputacion;  the  inquisitors  acceded  to  the  first  of  these  and  were 
rebuked  by  the  Suprema  because  it  was  a  demand  that  had  been 
persistently  refused  before  and  they  must  not  do  it  again.  Then, 
in  1574,  there  came  a  complaint  from  all  the  cities  that  familiars 
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'  Archive  <le  Simflnoas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  65,  foL  184. 

»  Valladares,  Scmanario  erddito,  XX^^II,  219.— 3alg»do  de  Somoza.  de  Reten- 
tioDe  Bullarum,  P.  11,  cap.  xjodii,  n.  137-8.— ReUiioni  Venet«,  Sorio  I,  T.VI, 
p.  367. 
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refused  obedience  to  the  local  laws  respecting  prices,  pasturage 
and  other  matters  as  required  under  the  Concordia,  to  which  the 
Suprema  supercilioiLsIy  replied  by  instructing  the  inquisitors 
that,  as  the  people  had  rejected  the  Concordia,  they  need  not 
observe  it.*  Then,  in  1585,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  416)  the  C6rte8 
obt^ned  an  advantage  in  excluding  faniihars  and  officials  from 
public  offices. 

lu  this  spirit  of  undisgiused  hostility  both  sides  were  aligned 
for  a  decisive  struggle  in  the  C6rtes  of  1599,  under  the  new 
royalty  of  the  youthful  Philip  III.  As  the  Catalan  efforts  failed 
and  the  Inquisition  was  left  in  possession  of  its  usurped  powers, 
the  detMls  of  the  contest  have  no  interest  except  as  an  exliibition 
of  ahanieless  duplicity,  by  which  the  king  tricked  his  vassals. 
They  hoped  to  -n-in  favor  by  a  subsidio  of  a  million  libras  to  the 
king  and  a  hundred  thousand  to  lus  bride,  besides  shrewdly 
granting  ten  thousand  to  the  Marquis  of  Denia  (soon  to  become 
Duke  of  Lernia)  and  six  thousand  to  the  Vice-chancellor  of 
Aragon,*  but  they  reaped  nothing  but  deceit.  Long  discussions 
resulted  in  a  series  of  articles,  divided  into  two  categories,  to 
one  of  wliich  Philip  gave  unqualified  assent  and  to  the  other  his 
assent  as  far  as  concerned  himself,  with  a  promise  to  procure 
that  of  the  inquisitor-general  and  pope.  It  was  proposed  to 
withhold  the  pension  of  six  hundred  libras  granted  in  1520,  if 
the  papal  confirmation  were  not  procured  witlun  a  year,  but 
Philip  declared  that  no  such  guarantee  was  necessary,  for  the 
letters  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  written  to  the  pope  were  so 
strong  that  no  influence  could  counteract  them.  His  despatches 
to  his  ambassador  were  sent  through  the  Diputados  in  order  to 
satisfy  them,  but  they  assuredly  were  not  allowed  to  see  others 
which  instructed  the  ambassador  to  be  circumspect  in  urging 
the  matter.  He  also  sent  word  to  the  inquisitor-general  that  the 
delivery  of  these  despatches  had  been  delayed  in  order  to  give 
him  time  to  express  his  views.  The  Suprema,  in  appealing  to 
Clement  VIII  to  withhold  confirmation,  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  Philip  had  endeavored  to  escape  under  cover  of  the  iniiuis- 
itor-general  and  pope  and  hail  finally  signed  only  in  so  far  as 
concerned  himself.  Indeed,  in  a  subsequent  official  paper,  it  was 
unblushingly  asserted  that  he  had  done  so  only  to  get  rid  of  the 
Catalans.    Under  these  influences  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the 

'  Archi\'o  dc  Simancas.  Inquisiclon,  Lib.  82,  fol.  52;  Lib.  66,  fol.  184. 
'  Cabrera,  ReUcioDes,  p.  31. 
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con5rniation  never  came  and  the  subsidio  was  the  only  practical 
result  of  the  labors  of  the  C6rtes.* 

One  of  the  articles  required  the  execution  of  the  Conconlia  of 
1520,  which  embraced  that  of  1512,  the  fulfilment  of  wliich  the 
Catalans  had  never  ceased  to  demand,  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  solemn  conipucts  were  argued  away  is  instructive.  In 
1566,  Govilla,  Bishop  of  Elna,  who  ha*i  been  inquisitor  of  Bar- 
celona, cabnly  asserted  that  the  articles  of  1512  hatl  been  revoked 
as  prejudicial  to  the  free  exercise  of  the  Inquisition.  The  Su- 
prema,  in  urging  Clement  VIII  to  refuse  confirmation  of  the  new 
Concordia  of  1599,  argued  that  the  transactions  of  1512  and  1520 
were  invalid  through  simony,  as  the  Cortes  had  obtained  the  assent 
of  Ferdinand  in  1516  (sic)  and  of  Charles  in  1520  by  conditioning^ 
subsidios  on  it.  Leo's  bull  of  condemnation  in  1513  was  relied 
upon  and  that  of  confirmation  in  1516  was  disniissed  as  obrepti- 
tious  and  surreptitious.  So  Cardinal  Adrian's  action  in  1520  was 
represented  as  conditional  on  confirmation  by  the  Holy  See,  and 
as  in  no  way  binding  on  the  Inquisition.  So,  in  1632,  the  Bar- 
celona tribunal  drew  up  a  statement  to  be  laid  before  Philip  IV' 
by  the  Suprema,  adroitly  mixing  up  the  affairs  of  Aragon  and 
Catalonia  and  telling  him  that  the  C6rte9  of  1518  demandetl  the 
revival  of  the  articles  of  1512,  that  Ciiarleft  refused  to  swear  to 
them,  that  Juan  Prat  interpolated  others,  for  which  he  waa 
imprisoned  and  that  the  effort  failed.  In  transmitting  this  the 
Suprema  added  that  the  fact  that  the  Crtrtes  never  ceased  to 
demand  the  enforcement  of  the  articles  showed  that  they  had 
never  been  observed.'  From  first  to  last  it  was  a  history  ol^ 
deception,  in  wliich  kings  conspired  with  inquisitors  to  betray^ 
their  subjects,  without  even  the  excuse  that  the  faith  was  con- 
cerned in  these  details  of  secular  jurisdiction. 

The  Catalan  temper  was  not  soothed  by  the  disappointment 
of  1599,  and  the  refusal  of  redress  prompted  resort  to  forcible 
measures.  There  was  a  contest  in  1608  in  which  the  Banch  Reyal 
uttered  a  sentence  of  banishment  against  the  inquisitors;  a  vessd' 
was  made  ready  for  their  deportation  but,  when  the  day  came, 
they  barred  their  door  and  hung  over  it  a  portiere  of  black  velvet 
to  which  was  attached  a  crucifix.    The  city  showed  its  piety  by 


'  Constitutions  feU  en  la  primera  Cort  celebra  aU  CathalAoa  en  lo  any  de  1390 
(Barcelona,  1003). — Arclmt)  de  Simancas,  Inquiaicion  do  Barcelona,  C^rtea,  Leg. 
17,  fol.  2,  5,  28. 

>  Archive  de  Simancas,  loe.  eit.,  pp.  2,  5,  44. 
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placing  candles  in  front  of  the  sacred  emblem  and  the  chapter  sent 
priests  to  pray  bt-forc  it.  No  one  ventured  to  disturb  it;  the 
Diputatlos,  tlie  chapter  and  the  city  authorities  iiiterposetl,  and 
an  accomuiotlation  was  reached/  A  rnure  savage  quarrel  arose, 
in  1611,  in  consequence  of  the  veguer  disarming  the  coachman 
of  an  inquisitor.  The  city  authorities  seized  tlie  temporalities, 
laid  siege  to  the  palace  of  the  Imiuisition,  sentenced  the  in<iui»- 
itors  to  banislinient  and  proclaimed  it  with  trumpets  through  the 
streets.  This  they  justified  to  the  king  by  telling  him  that  the 
Holy  OfTice  had  been  instituted  for  a  limited  term  which  had 
expired,  so  that  it  should  be  abolished  in  Catalonia  and  the  cog- 
nizance of  matters  of  faith  be  restored  to  tlie  episcopal  courts, 
all  of  which,  we  are  told,  gave  his  majesty  niuch  concern.' 

Mutual  detestation  did  not  diminish  and,  when  the  C6rtes  of 
1626  were  approaching,  the  inquisitors  anxiously  urged  the  Su- 
prema  to  impress  upon  the  king  that  the  peace  and  preservation 
of  Catalonia  depended  upon  the  maintenance  of  their  temporal 
jurisdiction.  Tlie  deputies,  they  said,  were  hoUJing  daily  juntas 
and  accumulating  stores  of  documents  from  the  archiveSf  assert- 
ing that  the  time  had  expired  for  which  the  Inquisition  was 
instituted,  and  if  they  accomplish  their  intention  they  will  destroy 
it  wholly.  That  they  were  really  alarmed  is  visible  in  their  ask- 
ing the  fiuprema  to  secure  some  compromise.  The  Suprema  duly 
represented  tlie  danger  to  Philip  IV,  who  in  reply  gave  assurance 
that  no  prejudicial  change  would  be  approved,  for  his  unceasing 
desire  was  to  promote  the  exaltation  of  the  Inquisition.  After 
the  C6rtes  had  a.ssembled,  the  tribunal  reported,  June  27th,  that 
they  ha(i  drawn  up  a  series  of  articles  effectually  disabling  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition  and  that  they  declare  that  they 
will  not  vote  a  sub^idio  until  the  king  thall  have  confirmed  them. 
The  articles  deemed  so  obnoxious  scarce  amounted  to  more  than 
the  Concordia  of  Castile  so  long  in  force,  save  provisions  that  the 
inquisitors  should  be  Catalans  and  should  take  an  oath  to  obey 
the  laws,  and  that  tUsputes  of  jiu"isdiction  should  be  settled  by 
a  junta  consisting  of  an  inquisitor,  a  judge  of  the  Audiencia  and 
the  Bishop  of  Barcelona.  Moderate  as  they  were,  Philip  kept 
his  promise  and  referred  them,  September  23dj  to  Diego  de  Guz- 
man, Archbishop  of  Seville,  acting  head  of  the  Suprema  in  the 


'  Bofanill  y  Broca,  Histnria  de  CftUlufla,  VIl,  2S2-3. 

'  Archivo  dc  Simunciis,  Inquiaicion  de  Barcclono,  CfirUss,  Leg.  17,  fol.  9,  67. 
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vacancy  of  the  inquisitor-generalship,  so  that,  on  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Ciirtes,  the  whole  matter  remained  suspended.' 

An  attempt  at  compromise  was  made  in  what  was  known  as' 
the  Concordia  of  Cardinal  Zapata,  arranged,  December  24,  1630, 
between  him  as  inquisitor-general  and  the  Council  of  Aragon. 
This  made  no  substantial  change  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inqui- 
sition but  was  directed  chiefly  to  restraining  the  misuse  of  excom- 
munication on  the  one  side  and  the  recourse  to  the  Banch  Keyal 
on  the  other,  by  providing  that  ail  disputed  cases  should  be 
settled  by  competencias  conducted  according  to  the  received 
form  of  procedure,  under  penalty  for  a  first  oifence  of  five  hun- 
dred ducats  on  the  tribunal  refusing,  and  suspension  from  office 
for  a  second.  This  left  untouched  the  roots  of  trouble  and  accom- 
plished little,  in  consequence,  it  is  said/ of  the  delays  and  evasions 
of  the  inquisitors,  and  frequent  recourse  continued  to  the  Banch 
Reyal,  especially  by  creditors.* 

The  C6rte3  of  1626  had  not  been  dissolved  and  they  met  again 
in  1632  to  conclude  their  unfini.shed  business.  As  usual,  the 
tribunal  and  the  Suprema  prepared  for  the  struggle  by  earnest 
appeals  to  Philip,  who  responded  with  assurances  of  special  care 
in  ail  that  concerned  the  Inquisition.  The  Suprema  had  the 
hardihood  to  tell  him  that  the  Conconlia  of  1512,  on  which  the 
Catalans  based  their  claims,  had  never  been  confirmed,  but  it 
was  within  the  truth  when  it  said  that  it  had  never  been  observed. 
It  declared  morocjver  that  the  articles  framed  by  the  C6rtes  would 
so  prostrate  the  tribunal  that  it  would  have  to  cease  its  functions. 
A  memorial  by  the  secretary  of  the  tribunal,  Miguel  Rodriguez, 
gives  a  deplorable  account  of  the  social  conihtion  of  Catalonia, 
where  the  barons  and  gentlemen,  the  cities  and  church  foimda- 
tions,  he  saj's,  possessed  excessive  powers  and  where  the  bishops 
were  also  baions.  The  hostility  of  the  nobles  and  cities  to  the 
familiars  was  manifested  by  the  dwly  murders  committed  on 
them  and  their  children  and  the  burning  of  their  houses.  But 
for  the  protection  of  the  Inquisition  they  would  be  exterminated, 
for  its  jurisdiction  was  the  only  one  respected.  Fathers  endured 
the  murder  of  their  sons,  sons  that  of  their  fathers  and  wives  that 


<  Archivo  de  Simancas,  [nquUlcion,  Libro  30,  fol.  474;  Inquuudoa  dc  Bargfr- 
lona,  C6rtea,  Ix-^.  17,  fol.  18,  67,  87. 

■  Archi\'o  de  1*  Corona  de  Aragon,  Fondos  del  Conaejo  de  Aragon,  Lep.  708. 
— Archivo  de  SimaDcas,  Inquisidon,  Lib.  21,  fol.  84. — MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ, 
of  HaUe,  Yc,  17. 
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of  their  husbands,  for  fear  of  greater  evils  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
was  the  turbulent  temper  of  the  population.  The  viceroys  had 
nominal  power,  but  it  was  exercised  only  on  the  common  folk 
and  not  on  the  powerful,  whom  no  one  dared  to  accuse  or  to  bear 
witness  against.  All  this  busy  preparation  was  superfluous;  the 
C6rtea  were  dissolved  without  gaining  their  oV>ject.* 

The  Inquisiton^  as  usual,  had  triumphed,  but  peace  was  impos- 
sible between  the  incompatible  claims  of  rival  juris<lictions.  In 
1637  the  Suprema  complained  of  the  continuous  series  of  troubles 
and  of  the  tUsregard  of  the  Ck)ncordia  of  Zapata.  This  time  the 
offender  was  the  viceroy,  the  powerful  Duke  of  Cardona,  who 
had  imprisoned  a  familiar  for  carrying  a  pistol  and  refusing  to 
Burrendor  it,  and  had  arrested  two  servants  of  the  receiver,  fining 
one  and  discharging  the  other.  When  the  tribunal  sent  to  hira 
a  priest  bearing  a  monitorio  with  pxrommunication,  lie  Hhut  the 
priest  up,  incomunicado,  in  a  room  of  the  palacp.  Then  he  invited 
to  dinner  the  fiscal  of  the  tribunal  and  shut  him  up  likewise.  He 
ordered  the  inquisitor  to  withdraw  the  excommunication  and,  on 
his  refusal,  he  pronounced  sentence  of  banishment,  posted  four 
hundred  men  around  the  Inquisition  and  made  ready  a  vessel  to 
carry  him  to  Majorca.  The  inquisitor  assembled  five  hi.shop3 
who  declared  that  Cardona  had  incurretl  the  excommunication 
of  the  bull  Si  de  protegeridis  and  the  inquisitor  so  declared  him, 
though  for  the  avoidance  of  scandal  he  forbore  to  publish  it. 
Under  the  intervention  of  the  bishops  the  sentences  of  banish- 
ment and  excommunication  were  mutually  withdrawn,  and  the 
viceroy  released  the  priest  and  fiscal,  bonsling  that  he  had  car- 
ried his  point.  Thereupon  the  Suprema  a^^ked  the  king  to  execute 
on  Cardona  the  penalties  of  the  Concordia  of  Zapata  and  greater 
ones  in  view  of  his  unprecedented  act^  and  also  that  tlie  ijiso 
facto  censures  of  the  canon  Si  quis  suadeyite  and  the  bull  Si  de 
proiegendis  be  published  in  order  that  he  might  seek  the  salvation 
of  his  soul.  To  this  the  weary  king  could  only  reply  by  deprecat- 
ing these  unseemly  quarrels  and  ordering  that  viceroys  should 
not  try  the  cases  of  familiars — Cardona  apparently  having  imder- 
taken  to  do  this  only  because  there  was  no  other  authority  that 
ventured  to  do  so,  although  the  offence  was  one  which  forfeited 
the  fuero.*    Soon  after  this,  in  1639,  a  still  more  serious  trouble 


*  PaPetB,  Sucesos  de  Cntalufia  (Mem.  hist,  eapafiol,  XX,  91).— Archivo  de 
BimancAs,  Inquiaicion  de  Baritlona,  C^rtrs.  T>pff.  17,  fol.  15,  18,  19. 

*  Arctiii'O  de  Simancas,  Inquiaicion,  Lib.  21,  foL  83. 
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broke  out  in  Tortosa,  in  which  the  magistrates  were  involveoH 
and  the  people  rose  against  the  Inquisitioa,  but  while  this  was  ia 
progress  the  Catalan  rebellion  broke  out  and  prudence  counselled 
abstention  from  severe  measures  of  repre^ion.' 

Whatever  share  the  Inquisition  may  have  had  in  stimulating 
the  disaffcetion  that  led  to  the  rebellion,  the  unredressed  griev- 
ances which  so  excited  the  C6rtes  nowhere  appear  on  the  surface. 
The  proximate  cause,  as  has  been  stated  above,  was  the  burning  of 
the  churches  of  Montir6  and  Rio  de  Arenas  by  the  Neapolitan 
troops  quartered  on  the  people;  some  consecrated  hosts  were 
found  reduced  to  coals  and  the  peasants,  who  had  suffered  from 
the  outrages  of  the  unpaid  soldiery,  rose  in  arms,  cut  them  off  in 
detail,  styled  themselves  the  Exercit  Chrislid  and  bore  on  their 
banners  the  Venerable  Sacrament,  with  the  legend  "Senor  judi- 
CRu  vostra  causa"  and  claimecl  that  their  object  was  to  protect 
the  people  and  defend  the  CathoUc  faith.  In  fact,  the  Inquisition 
was  invited  to  prosecute  the  guilty  authors  of  the  sacrilege  ant^jH 
undertook  to  do  so,  but  of  course  the  culprits  coidd  not  be  iden-^' 
tified  ami  it  was  reduced  to  excommunicating  them  in  bulk.  It 
was  against  the  representatives  of  the  king  that  the  initial  riots 
of  June  7  and  8,  1640,  were  directed,  when  the  judges  of  the 
royal  Audiencia  and  the  Viceroy,  the  Count  of  Santa  Coloma, 
were  murdered.  The  inquisitors  at  once  proffered  their  services 
to  the  Diputados  and,  at  the  request  of  the  latter,  they  WTOte  to  the 
king  and  inquisitor-general  praising  the  efforts  of  the  Diputados  to 
preser\'e  peace,  not  knowing  that  for  months  they  had  been  organ- 
izing the  rebellion  in  correspondence  with  France.  "When  too,  in 
September,  a  tax  was  laid  to  put  the  land  in  a  state  of  defence, 
the  assent  of  the  tribunal  was  asked  as  to  levj'ing  it  on  familiars.' 

There  was  thus  no  open  hostility  towards  the  Inqmsition,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  there  was  no  respe<!t  for  its  inviolability.  When 
the  mob  rose  again  on  Cliristmas  day,  to  put  to  death  all  Cas- 
tilians,  there  was  a  report  that  two  thousand  of  them  were  con- 
ceale<l  in  the  Inquisition.  Led  by  a  coachman  of  one  of  the 
inquisitors,  the  people  broke  into  the  Inquisition,  maltreated  the 
officials,  hanged  some  of  them,  emptied  the  money  chests  and 


*  ArchivD  hist,  nacioaal,  Inquisieion  de  Valendo,  Leg.  9,  n.  1,  fol.  561,  fi73|^ 
573.  575. 

*  Paret^,  Sucesoa  tie  Catalufla  (Mem.  hiat.  espaflol,  Tom.  XX,  164-82;  Append.] 
299,  301,  318,  426:  Tom.  XXI,  Append.  168,  193,  40tt;  Tom.  XXII,  10,27iT(wn. 
XXV,  Append.  290. 
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found  in  the  secret  prison  a  solitary  Castilian  on  trial  for  heresy. 
Him  they  carried  to  the  town-council  who  returned  him  to  the 
tribunal  and  garroted  the  coacliman.' 

When,  on  January  23,  1641,  terms  of  submission  to  France 
were  concluded,  the  Inquisition  was  provided  for.  Having  cut 
loose  from  Spain,  it  was  impossible  to  permit  the  tribunal  to 
remain  subject  to  the  Suprema  in  Madrid,  and  the  t-iftuse  respect- 
ing it  wafi  that  all  inquisitors  and  officials  should  be  Catalans, 
jurisdiction  should  be  restricted  to  matters  of  faith,  and  it  should 
be  directly  under  the  Roman  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office* 
Still  the  inquisitors  remained  at  their  posts;  for  five  months  they 
had  had  no  word  from  the  Suprema;  they  expected  to  be  called 
upon  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  Louis  and  they  sent 
their  secretary,  Juan  de  Eraso,  to  Madrid  for  instructions,  sug- 
gesting that  they  had  better  move  to  Tarragona  or  Tortosa. 
Philip  ordered  them  to  remain  and  they  resolutely  obeyed,  but 
the  atuation  giew  constantly  worse  and,  on  November  7th,  they 
made  another  appeal,  representing  their  danger,  their  destitution, 
their  inability  to  perform  their  functions,  and  their  expectation 
that  they  would  be  forced  to  kiss  the  hands  of  the  Marshal  de 
Br^z^,  the  approaching  French  governor.  Tliis  was  confirmed 
by  Don  Antonio  de  Aragon,  who  had  just  returned  from  Barce- 
lona; on  two  occasions  the  mob  had  set  fire  to  the  Inquisition 
and  heresy  was  rampant,  for  many  of  the  French  troops  were 
Calviniats  and  Oalviiiism  was  openly  preached.  The  Suprema 
characteristicaUy  debated  the  question  under  four  heads— Shall 
the  Inquisition  be  removed  to  Tarragona  or  Tortosa?  Shall  the 
inquisitors  kiss  the  hands  of  the  French  governor?  Does  their 
lack  of  means  to  prosecute  relieve  them  from  prosecuting  native 
or  French  heretics?  Shall  testimony  against  such  heretics  be  taken 
in  Madrid  and  action  be  based  on  it?  After  elaborate  discussion 
the  fourth  question  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  and  the  other 
three  in  the  negative.  Juan  de  Manozca  was  appointed  to  gather 
testimony  in  Madrid,  and  the  inquisitors  were  toUl  to  stand  their 
ground  and  do  their  duty,  using  censures  and  interdict  if  neces- 
sary. If  tlriven  from  the  town,  they  were  to  carry  with  them  the 
records  so  as  to  be  able  to  work  elsewhere.' 


'  Pftreta,  Tom.  XXII,  p.  30;  Append,  p.  243. — Arcbivo  de  Sunancas,  Inquisi- 
don.  Lib.  33,  fol.  675. 
>  Puets.  T.  XXII,  Append,  pp.  308,  330;  XXV,  Append,  pp.  391,  403. 
'  Archivo  de  Simoocas,  luquiacion,  Lib.  33,  fuL  ITS,  830;  lib.  2\,  fol.  309. 
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One  of  the  inquisitors,  Dr.  Cotoner,  had  left  Barcelona  for  his 
home  in  Majorca.  The  other  two,  with  most  of  the  officials,  stood 
to  their  post  and,  in  August,  1G43,  Uk-v  were  called  upon  to  utter 
fearful  curses  on  unknown  parties  supposed  to  have  committed 
a  sacrilegious  theft  of  consecrated  hosts.'  Towards  the  end  of 
September,  however,  they  were  expelletl,  to  give  place  to  a  native 
tribunal,  and  it  was  done  with  a  retinement  of  cruelty.  There  were  ! 
ten  in  all — seven  subordinates  and  the  son  of  one  of  them,  besides  ' 
the  two  inquisitors— who  had  stood  faithful  to  their  duty.  They^M 
were  put  on  board  a  vessel,  with  ortlers  to  land  them  in  Portugal, ^fl 
which,  like  Catalonia,  was  in  revolt  against  Spain.  Although  the 
crew  consisted  of  Catalans  and  Frenchmen,  they  were  persuaded 
to  put  into  Cartagena,  with  a  promise  of  being  allowed  to  sell  their 
cargo  there.  The  reception  of  the  refugees  was  most  inhospit- 
able; the  vcflsel  was  seized  and  the  cargo  and  effects  of  passengers 
and  crew  were  embargoed:  much  red  tape  had  to  be  cut  and  if 
was  not  until  Deceniber  that  the  conclusion  was  reached  that 
the  crew  hail  rendered  an  essential  service  exposing  them  to  pun- 
ishment by  the  rebels,  wherefore  the  vessel  was  released  and  they 
were  allowed  to  dispose  of  the  cargo.* 

The  refugees  were  without  salaries  or  resources  and  it  waa 
not  without  difficulty  and  delay  that  the  Suprema,  professing  its 
own  inability  to  help  them,  secured  from  Philip  some  moderate 
ayndas  de  coMa  to  keep  them  alive.  Then,  in  March,  164-1,  it 
ordered  tliein  to  open  a  tribunal  at  Tarragona,  at  the  same  time 
representing  to  the  king  that  this  would  cost  forty-five  hundred 
ducats  in  silver  for  tlie  first  year,  and  four  thousand  annually 
thereafter,  wliirh  might  be  supplied  from  the  two  millions  of 
maravedis  coining  from  the  tribunal  of  Cartagena — apparently 
some  recent  large  confiscation — as  otherwise  they  would  die  of 
starvation.  They  were  doubtless  thus  provided  for  and  did  what 
they  could  to  restore  the  old-time  dread  of  the  Holy  Office.  It 
had  sadly  diminished  in  these  evW  days  for,  in  this  same  year, 
1644,  in  the  neighboriug  town  of  Tortosa,  Inquisitor  Roig  of 
Valencia  complained  that,  on  reaching  there  during  his  visitation, 
the  magistrates  did  not  come  to  receive  liim,  they  assigned  him 
no  lodgings  and  they  refused  to  publish  his  proclamation." 

•  PiiretJi,  Tom.  XXIV,  p.  316.— Archive  de  Simancfts,  Lib.  65,  fol.  41. 
'  Arcliivo  de  Simancas,  Inquiaidon,  Mb.  65,  fol.  41,  48;  Lib.  22,  fol.  83. 
■  Ibidf^ni,  Lib.  05,  fol.  31,  50;  Lib.  36,  fol.  74.— Archivo  hist,  nsdonol.  InquK 
oicioa  de  Voleacia,  Leg.  9,  u.  2,  fol,  323. 
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Meanwhile,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  arranged  witli  France, 
the  Catalans  had  organized  a  national  Inquisition.  Doctor  Paulo 
Ferran  and  Doctor  Joseph  ?la  were  appointed  and  appIicaUon 
was  made  for  the  usual  papal  faculties.  These  were  granted  and, 
when  the  briefs  were  received,  September  26,  1643,  tlicy  were 
installed  and  the  Caatilians  were  expelled.  The  new  tribunal 
had  not  much  to  do.  It  did  not  meddle  with  the  Calvinists  in 
the  Frencli  armies,  but  it  vindicated  its  authority  by  an  auto  de 
fe,  celebrated  February  23,  1644,  in  which  one  victim  was  gar- 
roted  and  burnt  and  there  were  two  penitents.  There  was 
another,  November  7,  1647,  in  which  there  was  an  execution  for 
unnatural  crime  and  six  men  and  five  women  penitents,  mostly 
for  bigamy  and  sorcery.  The  only  other  evitlence  of  activity 
that  I  have  met  is  an  investigation  ordered  by  Pla,  at  the  request 
of  the  parish  priest  of  Pineda,  resulting  in  the  trial  of  Anthoni 
Morell.' 

When  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  compelled  Mazarin  to  with- 
draw the  French  armies,  the  rebellion  collapsed,  in  spite  of  the 
obstinate  determination  of  the  Catalans  to  sever  relations  with 
Castile.  When  Barcelona  surrendered,  October  11,  1652,  Cata- 
lonia was  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  but  Philip,  with 
true  statesmanship,  restored  it  to  its  ancient  pri\'ilege8  and 
liberties,  save  a  few  exceptions  which  have  no  bearing  on  our 
subject.'  Inquisitor  Pla  had  lingered  at  Gerona,  continuing  his 
functions  in  virtue  of  his  papal  brief.  He  was  found  there  by  the 
Marquis  of  Olias  y  Mortara,  who  only  ventured  to  suspend  him 
and  wrote  to  the  king,  October  12,  1652,  for  instructions,  adding 
that  the  prompt  re-establishment  of  the  Inquisition  would  con- 
duce greatly  to  the  pacification  of  the  land.  The  Council  of 
Aragon,  November  16th,  approved  of  this  and  the  next  day 
Philip  instructed  the  inquisitor-general  to  make  the  appointments 
and  tlespatch  the  inquisitors  at  once.'  There  were  financial  diffi- 
culties, however.  January  18,  1653,  the  Suprema  reported  the 
appointments;  the  infection  of  heresy  by  the  French  promised 
much  work,  but  there  was  an  utter  lack  of  money;  the  tribunal 
would  cost  six  thousand  ducats  a  year,  while  its  resources  were 
but  two  thousand,  for  the  separation  of  RoussUlon  lost  it  a 


»  PareU.  T.  XXIV,  pp.  137,  147,  296.— Prooeso  coqtra  Anthoni  Morell  (MSS. 
of  Am.  PhUos.  Society). 
'  PareU,  T.  XXV,  p.  142. 
Archjvo  de  tiimaucu,  Inquiactoa,  Lib.  38,  fol.  390. 
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thousand  and  it  had  two  thousaml  more  in  Barcelona  loans  which 
were  incolJectable;  there  was  prospect  however  of  large  confis- 
cations, for  many  Catalans  had  fled  to  France  who  would  be 
prosecuted  and,  on  the  strength  of  this,  the  king  was  asked  for 
four  thousand  a  year.*  The  adjustment  of  these  questions  prob- 
ably required  time,  for  it  was  not  until  August  2d  that  the  new 
inquisitors  took  jiossesnion  of  their  office,  riding  in  state  through 
the  city,  with  drums  and  trumpets  and  the  standard  of  the  Holy 
Office,  followed  by  all  the  familiars  and  officials  of  Barcelona, 
and  making  public  proclamation  in  the  customary  places.  The 
next  day,  Sunday,  the  Edict  of  F^th  was  read  and  on  Monday 
they  commenced  their  functions.  Of  the  Catalan  inquisitors, 
Pla  flicd  within  a  few  days  and  Ferran  was  arrested  at  night  aa 
were  many  others,  some  of  whom  wore  sent  to  France  and  others 
were  deported  to  Majorca.  Apparently  their  official  acts  were 
not  recognized,  for  familiars  of  their  appointment  continued  for 
some  years  to  apply  for  reinstatement.' 

No  sooner  was  the  tribunal  re-e-stablished  than  the  old  troubles 
recommenced.  .Abuses  must  have  been  flagrant  to  call  forth  from 
Philip,  June  2,  1661,  a  c(5dula  ordering  tlie  exact  observance  of 
the  Concordias  and  restraining  the  excessive  use  of  excommuni- 
cation.* The  quarrels  which  arose  were  prolonged  and  compli- 
cated by  every  possible  device.  On  February  15,  1664,  Juan 
Matheu,  actual  receiver  and  acting  alguazil  mayor  of  the  tri- 
bunal, was  niurtlored.  On  most  slender  suspicion,  the  next  day, 
it  arrested  Joseph  Guimart  and  Joseph  Massart;  the  Audiencia 
claimeil  the  case  and  the  tribunal  refused  to  enter  into  a  com- 
petencia  until  the  Banch  Reyal  threatpned  (he  inquisitors  with 
banishment.  Then  they  averted  the  preliminary  conference  by 
questions  of  etiquette,  repeatedlj'  disregarding  the  orders  of  the 
Suprema,  until  the  intervention  of  the  queen-regent  enforced 
obedience.  The  conference  was  at  last  held  and  the  papers  were 
transmitted  to  the  Suprema  and  Council  of  Aragon  to  decide  as 
to  the  jurisdiction.  While  this  was  pending,  the  inquisitors  started 
another  trouble.  They  harl  confined  the  prisoners  in  tlie  secret 
prison  as  though  guilty  of  heresy.  This  was  a  grievous  hardship 
and  the  queen  ordered  them  transferred  to  the  common  prison; 
the  inquisitors  reported  that  this  had  been  done  and  then,  oa 

'  Archive  de  Simuicas,  Inquincion,  Lib.  65,  fol.  81. 
»  ParetB,  T.  XXV,  p.  171.— MSS.  of  Am.  Philoft.  Society. 
■  MSS.  of  Library  of  TTniv.  of  HalJe,  Yc,  17. 
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pretext  of  information  as  to  a  plot  to  escape,  brought  thrni  back 
to  the  secret  prison.  When  the  Suprenia  heard  of  this  it  wrote 
in  a  tone  of  mingkH!  anger  and  fear,  lest  it  shouM  be  discovered 
by  the  Council  of  Aragon;  the  prisoners  must  be  moved  back 
again;  the  afTair  Iiad  become  too  important,  the  Council  of  Aragon 
had  made  too  many  efforts  and  the  queen  imputed  it  all  to  the 
Suprema  as  they  would  see  by  her  enclosed  ortier.  Tiien  the 
compctencia  was  suspended  by  the  escape  of  the  prisoners, 
March  9»  1666,  and  the  last  we  hear  of  the  matter  is  tl\eir  nego- 
tiation for  a  pardon,  in  1668,  on  terms  of  which  the  viceroy 
advised  the  acceptance,  in  or<ier  to  avoid  decision  of  the  com- 
petencia.  It  was  doubtless  so  settled,  for  competing  jurisdic- 
tions had  brought  the  administration  of  justice  into  such  shape 
that  it  was  better  to  let  criminal  accusations  remain  untried  than 
to  decide  between  the  rival  claims.' 

These  quarrels  were  not  merely  occasional  hut  w^ere  continuous 
and  perpetual.  A  letter  of  June  18,  1667,  happens  to  mention 
that  there  were  then  four  or  five  competenciaa  delayed  by  the 
question  whether  hi  the  conferences  the  royal  judge  should  bring 
his  own  notary."  Perverted  ingenuity  was  constantly  devising 
new  points  over  which  strife  could  be  created.  Prisoners  on  trial 
in  the  royal  gaols  were  sometimes  borrowed  by  the  tribunal  to  be 
prosecuted  for  blasphemy  or  other  trivial  offence  against  the  failh. 
In  1666  a  case  of  this  kind  gave  rise  to  a  question  as  to  the  exact 
form  of  receipt  to  be  given  for  the  body  of  the  culprit,  when  it 
was  pushed  to  such  a  point  that  the  Suprema  ordered  the  excom- 
munication of  all  the  judges  of  the  Audiencia,  and  the  Council  of 
Aragon  complained  to  the  queen-regent  about  the  oppressive 
abuse  of  censures  and  asked  her  to  provide  that  for  the  future 
the  mutual  obligations  of  the  two  tribunals  should  be  equal  and 
reciprocal." 

When  the  Inquintion  took  such  psuns  to  make  itself  detested, 
one  is  scarce  surprised  to  learn,  from  a  complaint  of  the  Suprema 
in  1677,  that  in  Barcelona  it  had  so  fallen  in  public  esteem  that  it 
was  able  to  procure  but  one  familiar  and  that  the  alguazil  mayor 
had  asked  to  be  relieved  from  carrying  his  wand  of  office,  for  no 


*  Archive  fnhi.  de  la  C.  de  Aragoa,  Fondoa  del  Consejo,  Leg.  708. — Libro  XIII 
dc  Cartas  (JISS.  of  Am.  Fhilos.  Society). 

»  Libro  XIII  de  Cartas,  p.  240. 

•  Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  PV,  3.  n.  69.— Libro  XHI  de  Cartas  (u&i  ntp,). 
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noWe  was  willing  to  be  scon  walking  with  him  when  he  bore  it.^ 
This  hostility  it  continued  carefully  to  cultivate.  In  December, 
1695,  the  Diputados  and  judges  addressed  to  Carlos  II  a  com- 
plaint of  the  muUiplicd  excesses  of  the  tribunal,  which  trampled 
on  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  land,  causing  such  ecandais  that 
they  could  no  longer  be  endured  in  silence.  This  had  been  espe- 
cially the  case  since  Bartolora6  ^Vntonio  Sans  y  Munoz  had  been 
inquisitor,  whose  inethods  can  be  appreciated  by  a  single  example. 
Captain-general  Marquis  of  Gaslanara,  liad  imprisoned  a  French- 
man nanie<l  Jaime  Ballc,  on  a  matter  of  state,  Spain  being  at  the 
time  at  war  with  France,  with  strict  orders  to  keep  him  inco- 
munkado.  Munoz  suddenly  demanded  an  opportunity  of  taking 
testimony  of  himi.  Gastafiara  was  absent  and  no  one  had  author- 
ity to  violate  his  instructions,  but  the  regent  of  the  royal  chan- 
cery and  the  gaoler  offered,  if  Munoz  would  declare  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  faith,  to  endeavor  to  find  some  means  of  compliance. 
This  assurance  he  refused  to  give,  even  verbally,  and  he  threat- 
ened the  regent  with  excommunication.  The  Audiencia  invited 
him  to  a  conference,  which  he  refused  and  it  then  citod  him 
before  the  Banch  Reyal,  with  the  customary  warning  of  banish- 
ment and  seizure  of  temporalities.  Munoz  respondeci,  December 
29th,  with  a  mandate  to  the  regent  ordering  him,  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  to  allow  the  deposition  of  the  prisoner  to  be 
taken  and  he  followed  this,  within  an  hour,  with  an  excommuni- 
cation published  in  all  the  pulpits  and  afTixed  to  all  the  church- 
doors.  The  next  day  this  was  re-aggravatftd  ami  the  regent  was 
publicly  cursed  with  the  awful  anathema  formulated  for  hard- 
ened and  impenitent  sinners.  The  Audiencia  rejoined  with  the 
decree  of  banishment  and  seizure  of  temporaKties,  under  the 
customary  term  of  fifteen  days.  The  tribunal  answered  this  with 
a  threat  of  interdict  on  the  city;  it  convoked  all  the  siiperiors  of 
the  religious  Orders  and  arranged  with  the  clergy  for  a  great 
procession  when  it  should  take  its  departure.  It  kept  ita  doors 
closed  and  even  refused  to  receive  the  messengers  of  Gastanara, 
who  had  hastened  back  to  Barcelona,  but  he  delayed  further 
action  until  he  should  communicate  with  Madrid  and  receive  the 
royal  orders.  ^NTien  they  came,  on  January  11,  1696,  he  was  at 
Montealegre,  a  couple  of  leagues  from  the  city;  they  were  sent  to 
him  by  a  special  courier  and  he  returned  the  next  morning  and 

'  Archi\-o  g&i.  de  U  C.  de  Aragon,  Leg.  628.  (The  alguaiil  mayor  waa  usually 
a  man  of  rank.) 
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made  secret  arrangements  for  their  execution.  At  2  p.m.  he  sent 
word  to  Mufioz  that  he  wished  to  see  him  on  the  king's  service. 
At  4.30  P.M.  Muiioz  came,  bringing  the  fiscal  vaXh.  him.  A  scriv- 
ener was  introduced  who  read  to  him  the  king's  onler,  wliich  he 
said  he  was  ready  to  obey.  Gastanara  told  him  that  he  must 
start  at  once;  a  coach  was  at  the  door  to  which  he  was  escorted 
with  all  honor;  lackeys  with  Hambcaux  were  ready  and  a  guard 
of  twenty-five  musketeers.  Gastanara  gave  him  money  and  he 
was  provided  with  all  comforts,  even  to  a  courteous  gentleman 
as  a  companion  to  enforce  all  proper  respect  for  him.  As  he  was 
leaving  the  palace,  Ms  violent  temper  burst  forth  in  regrets  that 
he  had  not  been  allowed  time  to  cast  the  interdict  on  the  city. 
He  was  driven  to  the  embarcadcrOf  placed  on  board  a  vessel  that 
had  been  made  ready  and  was  conveyed  to  the  nearest  Valencian 
port.  It  is  g}'niptomatic  of  Spanish  conditions  that  in  war-time 
the  captain-general  was  obliged  to  abandon  all  other  duties  and 
devote  a  day  to  kidnapping  a  troublesome  priest,  and  this  is 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  inquisitor-general  rewarded  the 
conduct  of  Mufioz  by  apfiointing  him  to  one  of  the  most  desirable 
tribunals  of  Spain.'  Possibly  this  affair  may  have  influenced 
Carlos  II  in  reissuing,  in  1690,  his  father's  injunction  of  1661  to 
observe  the  Coucordias  exactly  and  to  be  more  sparing  of  excom- 
munications.' 

Philip  V  was  scarce  seated  on  the  throne  when  he  found  him- 
self confronted  with  the  eternal  question  of  Catalan  hostility 
towards  the  tribunal.  A  consulta  of  the  Suprema,  October  16, 
1701,  warns  him  that  the  inquisitors  of  Barcelona  report  that,  in 
the  CArtes  about  to  assemble,  efforts  will  be  made  to  limit  its 
usefulness  and  he  is  exhorted  to  follow  the  example  of  his 
predecessors.*  Whatever  was  done  was  of  little  consequence  for, 
in  the  war  which  broke  out  soon  afterwards,  Catalonia  enthu- 
aastically  acknowledged  the  Archduke  Charles  as  Carlos  III  and 
became  the  stronghold  of  the  Austrian  party.  The  situation  of 
the  rebellion  of  1640-52  was  duplicated.  The  tribunal  was  with- 
drawn, but  seems  to  have  been  replaced  by  a  local  organization, 
for  an  article  of  the  C6rtes  of  1706,  duly  approved  by  the  Aus- 


*  Archh-o  g^.  de  la  C.  de  Arapon,  Leg.  708.— .\rcIuvo  de  Simancas,  lnqui«cion, 
Libro  66.  fo!.  179,  tSD,  22S,  2S2,  283.— Bofanill  y  Broca,  Hist,  de  Catalufla, 
VIII.  .'WS. 

'  M3S.  of  Libraiy  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yc,  17. 

'  Archi\'o  de  Simaucas,  laquisicion,  Lib.  66,  fol.  460 
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trian  Carlos,  regulating  the  insaculacion  for  public  office,  recog- 
nizes  its  certificates  respecting  its  ofTicials.'  Of  course  it  could 
exercise  no  jurisdiction  over  the  heretic  English  allies;  it  has  left 
no  traces  of  its  activity  and  was  replaced  by  a  revival  of  the  epia* 
copal  cognizance  of  heresy.  As  to  pla<-es  beyonii  the  control  of  the 
Austrian  party,  a  provUion  of  the  Supreme,  March  16,  1706, 
extendetl  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Saragossa  tribunal  over  all  that 
should  be  recovered  from  the  enemy  until  such  time  as  the 
Inquisition  of  Barcelona  should  be  re-established.*  The  desperate 
resistance  of  the  Catalans  postponed  this  until  1715,  and  when 
the  tribunal  was  reinstated  it  found  in  the  secret  i>rlson  two  cap- 
tives, Juan  Castillo  a  bigamist  and  Mariana  Costa  accused  of 
sorcery,  both  of  them  confined  by  order  of  the  vicar-goneral  of 
the  diocese.*  As  all  the  liberties  ami  privileges  of  Catalonia  were 
abolished  by  the  conquerors,  its  subsequent  relations  with  the 
Inquisition  offer  no  special  characteristics. 

Majorca  had  no  Concordia  and  its  tribunal  was  free  to  claim 
what  extent  of  jurisdiction  it  saw  fit,  limited  only  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  ci\il  authorities,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  energet- 
ically expressed  at  an  early  period.  As  defined  by  Portocarrero, 
in  1023,  in  practice  it  asserted  complete  jurisdiction,  active  and 
passive,  in  ci\il  and  criminal  cases,  over  its  salaried  and  com- 
missioned officials  and  their  families;  over  familiars,  in  criminal 
matters,  active  and  passive;  in  civil,  passive  only,  with  exclusion 
of  their  families.*  The  occasion  of  his  book  was  a  violent  struggle 
between  the  viceroy  and  the  tribunal,  which  presents  the  ordinary 
features  of  these  contests  for  supremacy  between  rival  depart- 
ments of  the  government.  In  a  search  for  anus  in  the  house  of 
Juan  Zufiez,  receiver  of  confiscations,  some  were  found.  The 
\iceroy  at  once  arrested  him,  sentenced  him  to  leave  the  island 
within  twenty-four  hours  and  shipped  him  away.  The  inquis- 
itor promptly  excommunicated  the  viceroy;  the  royal  fiscal 
appealed;  the  viceroy  and  royal  judges  summoned  the  inquisitor 
to  a  conference  preparatory  to  a  competencia  or  to  appear  in  the 
Banch  Reyal  and  defend  his  proceedings.  On  his  refusal  the 
Banch  Reyal  pronounced  sentence  of  banishment  and  smure 


'  Cftpitola  de  Cort  en  lo  any  1706,  cap.  34  (Barcelona,  1700,  p.  70). 
'  Arciiivo  hist,  nacional,  Inquiaicion  de  Valencia,  Sccdon  Varioe,  Leg.  390. 
'  Ibid..  Legajo  13. — Archivo  de  Simancaa,  InquisidoQ,  Sala  39,  Leg.  4,  toL  23. 
*  Portocarrero,  \i  21,  22. 
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of  temporalities,  which  was  published  with  sound  of  drum  and 
trumpet.  They  also  issued  an  edict  declaring  the  censures  null 
and  void  and  ordering  the  cierg>"  to  disregard  them ;  they  refused 
to  consider  themselves  excommunicated,  they  attended  mass  and 
apparently  had  the  support  of  the  people  and  clergy,  for  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  interflict  cast  on  the  city  by  the  inquisitor.* 
What  was  the  final  result  does  not  appear,  nor  does  it  much 
matter;  the  significance  in  these  affairs  is  the  spectacle  presented 
to  the  people  of  lawless  collisions  between  the  representatives 
and  exponents  of  the  law. 

In  Majorca  the  most  impresdve  cases  of  this  kind  occurred 
between  the  Inquisition  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  will  be 
considered  hereafter.  It  suffices  here  to  say  that  broils  with  the 
secular  authorities  were  constant  and  contributed  their  share 
to  occupy  and  distract  the  attention  of  the  central  government. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  eniimcrate  thogc  of  which  the  details 
have  chanced  Uy  roach  us;  they  would  iiiorfly  prove  that,  consid- 
ering their  small  size  and  scanty  population,  the  Balearic  Isles 
were  not  behind  their  continental  sisters  of  Aragon  in  adding  to 
the  perplexities  of  the  monarchy. 

This  somewhat  prolonged  recital  of  the  struggles  of  the  king- 
doms of  the  Crown  of  Ai-agon  gives  an  opportuuity  of  realizing 
the  stubborn  resistance,  to  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, of  provinces  which  still  retained  institulions  through  which 
public  opinion  could  assert  itself.  The  [XMjple  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Castile  had  been  reduced  to  submission  imder  the  absolutism 
of  the  House  of  Austria  and,  though  they  might  at  times  com- 
plain, they  could  make  no  effective  efforts  to  ameliorate  their 
position.  Wiien,  in  1579  and  again  in  1583,  the  Cartes  of  Castile 
complained  of  the  arrest  and  immurement  in  the  secret  prisons 
of  individuals  in  every  quarrel  with  an  official  of  the  Inquisition, 
to  the  permanent  disgrace  of  families,  Philip  II  merely  replied 
that  he  would  make  inquiry  and  take  such  action  as  was  fitting.' 
The  only  resource  was  to  raise  contests  in  individual  cases  and 
these  were  frequent  enough  and  violent  enough  to  prove  that 
there  was  the  same  spirit  of  opposition  to  inquisitorial  encroach- 
ment and  the  same  pervading  discontent  with  tlie  abuses  flour- 
ishing so  rankly  under  inquisitorial  protection.    Instances  of  this 

'  Portocarrero  U  51,  64,  58,  60.  61,  65,  96,  97. 
*  Lafuente,  Hist.  g^n.  dc  Espafia,  XIV,  417,  432. 
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could  be  cite*!  almost  without  limit,  but  one  or  two  will  suffice 
as  examples  of  the  multiform  aspect  of  these  quarrels  and  the  ^j 
temper  in  which  they  were  fought  over.  It  should  be  borne  in  ^| 
mind  that,  in  these  struggles  as  in  those  of  Aragon,  there  was  no  ' 
question  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  no  desire  to  limit  the  ^i 
effectiveness  of  the  Holy  Office  as  the  guartlian  of  purity  of  faith.  ^| 
The  Castilian,  like  the  Catalan,  looked  with  exultation  on  the  ^i 
triumph  over  heresy  in  the  autos  de  fc,  and  he  desired  only  to  set 
bounds  to  the  intrusion  of  the  Inquisition  on  the  field  of  secular 
justice. 

The  chancellery  of  Granada  was  the  supreme  tribunal  of  New 
Castile  as  that  of  Valladolid  was  of  Old  Castile.  The  alcaldes  of 
its  Sala  del  Crimen  constituted  the  highest  criminal  court,  from 
which  there  was  no  appeal  save  to  Goii.  April  15,  1623,  the 
alcalde  mayor,  after  five  days'  trial,  condemned  Ger6nimo  Palo- 
mino, an  habitual  criminal  and  rufian,  to  two  hmidred  lashes 
and  six  years  of  galleys  for  various  offences,  including  sundry 
blasphemies;  on  the  24th,  the  Sala  confirmed  the  sentence  and 
ordered  its  execution.  On  the  same  day  the  Inquisition  served 
two  notices  on  the  alcalrle  mayor  prohibiting  his  cognizance  of 
the  case,  as  some  of  the  alleged  crimes  concerned  the  faith,  over 
wliich  it  had  exclusive  juristliction,  and  it  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  accused  and  of  all  the  papers  under  the  customary 
comminations.  The  alcalde  mayor  responded  by  calling  for  a 
compebencia  and  offering  to  deliver  Palomino  for  trial  on  any 
charges  of  heresy,  if  record  were  made  that  he  was  already  a 
galley-slave  to  be  returned  to  the  royal  prison.  The  next  day 
the  tribunal  sent  to  the  prison  and  claimed  him,  on  the  pretext 
that  the  case  had  been  transferred  to  it,  whereupon  the  alcaide 
of  the  prison  surrendered  him  without  orders  from  the  judges. 
When  the  latter  heard  of  this  they  also  learned  that  the  transfer 
had  been  effected  through  the  efforts  of  the  prisoner's  friends 
and  liberal  bribery  of  the  officials  of  the  tribimal.  who  had  been 
active  in  getting  him  out  of  prison.  After  satisfying  themselves 
of  this  by  investigation,  they  ordered  the  arrest  of  four  laymen 
—a  notary,  a  messenger  and  two  familiars— and  they  further 
imprisoned  in  their  houses  the  alcalde  mayor  and  alcaide  of  the 
prison  for  acting  without  informing  the  Sala.  The  tribunal  con- 
cluded Palomino's  trial  within  forty-eight  hours,  sentencing  hira 
to  hear  a  mass  in  the  audience  chamber,  and  it  appears  that  it 
returned  him.     It  further  commenced  proceedings  against  the 
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alcaldes,  sumnioning  them  to  liberate  the  officials  within  three 
hours  utideT  pain  of  excommunication.  The  alcaldes  protested 
against  this  and  demantied  a  conipetencia,  as  provided  under 
the  Concordia,  but  the  next  day  they  were  excommunicated  in 
all  the  churches  and  this  was  followed  by  an  interdict  laid  on  the 
city.  Tliia  forced  a  compromise  by  which  tlie  prisoners  were 
liberated,  subject  to  rearrest  in  case  the  competencia  should 
result  in  justifying  the  alcaldes,  and  the  latter  were  absolved  from 
the  censures.  The  matter  seemed  to  be  settled,  but  all  parties 
had  counted  without  the  impetuous  and  aggressive  Inquisitor- 
general  Pacheco.  Without  awaiting  further  information,  and  in 
disregard  of  the  laws  prescribing  peaceful  settlement  by  com- 
petencias,  he  had  evoked  the  case  to  himself  and  acted  upon  it 
off-hantl.  Two  days  after  the  absolution,  the  inquisitors  reim- 
posed  the  excommunication  by  his  command,  and  notices  were 
serveil  on  the  alcaldes  and  their  alguazU  mayor  to  appear  before 
him  within  fifteen  days  to  stand  trial.  Against  this  they  pro- 
tested and,  on  their  failure  to  appear,  they  were  not  only  excom- 
municated afresh  but  anathematized  in  all  the  churches.  The 
scandal  had  thus  assumed  national  proportions.' 

Tiie  alcaldes  were  the  lUrect  and  highest  judicial  representa- 
tives of  tlie  king,  but  such  was  Philip's  sub.ser\'ience  to  the 
Inquisition  that  he  would  not  permit  a  competencia  following 
the  regular  course  but  took  the  affair  into  his  own  hands.  The 
President  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  m  remitting  to  the  royal  favor- 
ite Olivares,  July  4,  1623,  a  memoritt!  from  the  Council,  declared 
that  the  condition  to  which  the  chancellery  of  Granada  was 
reduced,  owing  to  the  methods  of  the  Inquisition,  was  the  most 
ignominious  that  had  ever  been  heard  of  in  Spain,  especially 
considering  how  slight  was  the  cause  of  all  this  disquiet,  for, 
when  everything  was  settled  it  was  again  enkindled  at  the  man- 
date of  the  inquisitor-general.  As  the  matter  was  in  the  king's 
hands,  the  Council  could  do  nothing  but  appeal  to  his  majesty, 
with  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  it  labored  in  combating  the 
inquisitor-general;  had  its  hands  been  free  it  might  already  have 
conquered,  to  the  benefit  of  the  royal  jurisdiction  anrl  service  of  the 
king,  for  every  day  brought  greater  disturbance  to  the  Republic' 


*  ThiB  account  it  derived  from  the  printed  an^ment  of  the  alcaldes,  a  very 
temp4>rste  and  manly  document,  of  vhich  a  copv  is  in  the  Bodleian  Libr&ryi 
Arch.  S.  130. 

'  Archivo  de  Simancai,  Gracia  y  Juitida,  I.ieg.  621,  fol,  6. 
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In  spite  of  this  appeal,  Philip  decided  in  favor  of  the  Inquia- 
tion  and  the  humiliation  of  the  chancellery  was  complete.  Yet 
Parheco  was  not  satisfied  with  victory  and  proceciied  to  trample 
nn  the  vanquished.  In  tlie  course  of  the  quarrel,  Gudiel  de 
Peralta,  one  of  the  judges,  and  Matias  Gonzdlcz  de  Sepulveda, 
the  fiscal  of  the  court,  had  drawn  up  legal  arguments  in  its  jasti- 
fication.  These  Pacheco  submitted  to  his  censors,  who  of  course 
discovered  latent  heresies  lurking  in  them,  whereupon  he  ordered 
them  to  lie  suppressed  as  heretical  and  announced  his  intention 
of  proceeding  rigorously  against  the  authors.  The  Council,  on 
October  7th,  again  appealed  to  Philip.  The  accused,  it  sfud,  had 
only  defended  the  royal  jurisdiction  in  a  perfectly  legitimate 
manner;  the  inquisitor-general  should  not  have  attacked  royal 
officials  and  inflicted  iireparable  injury  on  them  and  their  pos- 
terity by  denouncing  them  as  heretics,  without  consulting  the 
king.  He  was  begged  to  intervene  and  order  Pacheco  to  suspend 
proceecUngs,  while  a  junta  of  the  two  Councils  should  consider 
the  papers  and  decule  what  course  should  be  taken.'  It  is 
probable  that  in  some  such  way  thi.s  indefensible  attempt  was 
suppressed,  for  neither  of  the  inculpated  names  appear  in  the 
Expurgatory  Index  of  Zapata,  in  1632. 

It  would  seem  dilhcuU  to  set  bounils  to  the  power  of  an  organ- 
ieation  which  could  thus  arbitrarily  employ  the  censures  of  the 
Church  on  any  department  of  the  government,  without  being 
subject  to  control  save  to  that  of  a  king  docile  to  its  exigencies. 
Yet  the  Suprema,  which  always  sustained  the  tribunals  in  their 
wanton  excpsses,  adopted  their  quarrels  and  fought  them  unspar- 
ingly to  the  end,  was  thoroughly  conscious  of  their  wrong-doing. 
)i\iiile  this  conflict  was  in  progress,  it  issued  a  carta  acordada, 
April  23d,  earnestly  exhorting  the  tribunals  to  maintmn  friendly 
relations  with  the  royal  officials  and  not  to  waste  time  in  dissen- 
sions to  the  neglect  of  their  duties  in  matters  of  faith;  com- 
petencias  were  always  to  be  admitted  and  no  censures  were  to 
be  employed  without  consulting  the  Suprema,  unless  delay  was 
inadmissible.' 

How  nugatory  were  these  counsels  of  moderation,  under  the 
dominance  of  such  a  man  as  Pacheco,  was  soon  afterwards  mani- 
fested in  a  still  more  scandalous  outbreak  in  Seville,  imder  his 
direction,  in  1625.    The  assistente  or  governor,  Fernando  Ramfrea 

'  Archivo  de  Simnnma.  Gmda  y  Justicia,  Leg.  621,  fo!.  45,  47. 
■  M^.  of  Royal  Libraiy  of  Copealiageii,  218b,  p.  340. 
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Farinas,  himself  a  member  of  the  Counril  of  Castile  and  a  man  of 
high  consideration^  was  excoummnicated  and  thus  prevented  from 
concluding  a  negotiation  for  a  donation  to  the  king  of  eighty 
thousand  ducats;  hia  alguazil,  an  honorable  man,  was  wounded 
and  was  shut  up  in  prison  to  keep  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
tribunal,  which  declared  that  he  was  wante^l  on  a  matter  of  faith, 
thus  covering  hini  and  his  family  with  infamy.  The  king  and 
Olivares  were  besieged  by  Pacheco  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Council  of  Castile  on  the  other.  The  king,  as  usual,  sided  with 
the  Inquisition  and  the  President  of  the  Council  tendered  his 
resignation  with  the  suggestion  that  his  office  had  better  be  given 
to  Pacheco  who^  by  holding  both  positions,  could  cover  up  these 
scandals,  while  the  royal  jurisdiction  could  scarce  be  reduced  to 
greater  degradation.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Olivares,  in  a  letter  to 
the  president,  declared  himself  to  be  the  most  unfortunate  of 
men,  for  he  could  satisfy  nobody;  his  best  course  would  be  to  ask 
the  king  to  let  him  abandon  the  management  of  affairs;  when  the 
kingdom  was  in  such  straits  that  he  could  scarce  take  time  to 
breathe  in  devising  remedies,  his  efforts  were  wasted  in  com- 
petencias  and  he  concluded  with  the  despairing  declaration  that  he 
lost  his  senses  in  thinking  over  it  without  knowing  what  to  say.' 
The  statesmen  who  were  guiding  the  destinies  of  Spain  in 
those  perilous  times  might  well  groan  under  the  superfluous  burden 
of  deciding  these  contests  over  trifles  so  ferociously  waged,  but 
they  were  not  to  be  spared.  Arce  y  Reynoso  was  not  so  violent 
as  Pacheco  but  he  was  equally  obstinate  and  was  determined  to 
emancipate  the  Inquisition  wholly  by  relieving  it  from  royal 
supervision.  There  was  an  instructive  case  at  Cueuca,  in  1645, 
where  the  corregidor,  Don  Alonso  Mufioz  de  Castilblanque  sent 
a  band  of  assassins  to  murder  a  woman  with  whom  he  had  illicit 
relations,  together  mth  a  priest  named  Jacinto.  The  crime 
created  great  excitement,  but  Mufioz  was  a  contador,  or  account- 
ant of  the  tribunal,  and  as  such  a  titular  official.  He  presented 
himself  before  the  inquisitors  who  assumed  his  case  and  promptly 
excommunicated  the  judge  who  attempted  to  prosecute  him. 
Philip  had  the  matter  investigated  and  was  told  that  both  the 
woman  and  the  priest  had  been  killed.  He  sent  to  the  Suprema 
a  decree  ordering  the  removal  of  the  excommunication  and  the 
delivery  of  the  criminal  to  the  Council  of  Castile,  to  be  tried  by 


Archivo  de  Simaaeav,  Oracia  y  Juaticia,  Leg.  621,  fol.  30-45. 
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the  judge  which  it  had  appointed,  for  the  inquisitors  could  not 
properly  punish  so  atrocious  a  crime  without  incurring  irregu- 
larity. This  was  clear  and  |>eremptory  enough,  but,  in  place  of 
obeying  it,  Arce  y  Reynoso  repUed,  May  4,  1045,  that  this  would 
be  a  gre^t  and  unheard  of  violation  of  the  right.s  of  the  Holy 
Office.  Tlie  woman  was  not  dead  but  was  in  Valencia,  where  the 
tribunal  was  busily  collecting  evidence;  to  hand  Munoz  over  to 
the  secular  judges  for  trial  and  execution  would  incur  the  same 
irregularity  as  sentencing  him;  the  case  would  be  tried  by  the 
Suprema,  which  had  a  wide  range  of  suitable  penalties  that  did 
not  infer  irregularity;  meanwhile  Mufloz  would  be  safely  guarded 
and  he  trusted  that  the  king  would  not  set  so  pernicious  an 
example. 

When  PhiUp  rejected  this  appeal  and  repeated  his  order,  a 
learned  and  elaborate  argument  was  prepared  to  show  that  he 
had  no  power  to  interfere.  It  took  the  ground,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  that  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition 
over  its  officials  was  a  grant  from  the  papacy;  it  was  exclusive 
and  unlimited  and  no  secular  ruler  could  deprive  the  Holy  Office 
of  it;  the  pope  hatl  power  to  make  this  grant  and  the  king  had 
none  to  remove  this  or  any  other  ca.se  from  its  cognizance,  for 
he  was  not  supreme  over  the  ecclesiastical  and  papal  jurisdiction 
— the  truth  being  that  the  papal  comnvissions  to  the  inquisitor- 
general  conferred  power  to  remove  and  punish  subordinates  but 
said  nothing  as  to  its  being  exclusive,  and  efjuHlIy  fallacious  was 
the  citation  of  three  authorities  whose  utterances  had  no  bearing 
on  the  question  at  issue.'  This  audacious  reliance  on  the  igno- 
rance of  Philip  and  his  secular  advisers  was  successful.  Philip 
made  one  or  two  efforts  more,  but  Arce  y  Reynoso  held  good. 
A  memorial,  in  1648,  on  the  general  subject,  from  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Castile,  tells  the  king  that  his  repeated  commands 
in  the  case  of  Munoz  had  been  disobeyed  and  that,  although  the 
criminal  had  so  long  been  in  the  hands  of  the  inquisitors,  he  ha«l 
not  yet  been  sentenced,  which  he  held  to  be  clear  proof  that  their 
aim  was  to  defend  their  officials  from  the  royal  justice  and  not 
to  punish  them.' 

^  The  three  pasugcs  cited  were  Sinmncas,  de  Cathol.  Institt.Tit.  xxxiv,  n.  6; 
8oiua,  Aphorismi  InquiBit.  Lib.  i,  cap.  1,  n.  16,  and  Pcflu  in  Kymerid  I>in?rto- 
rium,  P.  in,  Comment.  Ct.  Of  the  three  Souaa  cornea  nearest  to  supplying  what 
was  want«d  in  saying  that  the  ofRtnals  of  the  Inquisition  are  punishable,  for 
oflicial  delinquencies,  by  thosq  who  appoint  them. 

'  Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  X,  157,  (ol.  244;  D,  US,  fol.  161,  188. 
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How  liberal  was  the  construction  placed  on  this  term  of  titular 
official  was  illufltrated  when,  in  1622,  at  Toledo,  the  corregidor 
arrested  the  butcher  of  the  tribunal  for  intolerable  frauds  on  the 
public.  The  in(|uisitor  demanded  the  prisoner  and  the  papers, 
published  the  corregidor  in  all  the  churches  as  excommunicate, 
seized  the  alguazil  and  apparitor  who  had  made  the  arrest,  cast 
them  into  the  secret  prison,  tried  them  as  if  for  heresy,  shaved 
their  heads  and  beards  and  banished  them  and  refused  to  their 
faraihes  any  evidence  that  would  preserve  their  posterity  from 
infamy.  There  wa-s  danger  of  a  rising  in  Toledo  against  the 
inquisition,  but  it  was  averted;  the  Council  of  Castile  protested 
and  a  junta  was  held  which  adopted  measures  to  prevent  a  repe- 
tition of  such  outrages  but,  as  usual,  no  attention  was  paid  to 
them.  ^ 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  multiply  examples  of  the  perennial 
struggle  whieli  was  tlistracting  the  energies  of  the  government 
and  weakening  the  respect  for  law  in  every  quarter  of  Spain. 
Each  tribunal  contributed  its  share,  and  there  was  an  unending 
stream  of  cases  pouring  into  Madrid  for  settlement.  Each  side 
blamed  the  other  for  this  anomalous  condition.  In  1632,  the 
Suprema,  in  defending  the  tribunal  of  Valencia  for  its  protec- 
tion of  criminal  familiars,  bitterly  complained  that  the  object 
of  the  Concordias  was  the  relief  of  the  tribunals,  the  punishment 
of  offenders,  the  quick  despatch  of  cases^  and  the  diminished 
oppression  of  pleaders,  but  that  this  had  been  converted  into 
perpetual  strife,  regardless  of  forms  and  rules  of  procedure.'  For 
this  it  was  itself  primarily  to  blanie,  for  though  there  were  doubt- 
less faults  on  both  sides,  the  cases  recorded  in  the  reports  and 
the  argimienta  of  the  Inquisition  show  that  it  was  the  chirf^^ 
offender.  Its  aggressive  powers  were  too  much  greater  tlian  those 
of  its  adversaries,  and  its  methods  were  too  sharp,  for  the  secular 
authorities  often  to  risk  the  consequences  of  being  in  the  wrong. 

There  was  another  direction  in  which  the  Holy  Office  sought 
to  interfere  with  the  administration  of  justice.  So  complete  is 
the  independence  of  secular  authority  claime<l  by  the  Church  for 
those  in  holy  orders,  that  a  licence  from  a  bishop  is  held  to  be 
necessary  before  a  cleric  can  obey  a  summons  to  appear  as  a  wit- 


'  ConEnilta  Magna  (Bibl.  nflcional,  MSS.,  Q,  4). 
Archivo  de  Simancaa,  luquiaicion,  Libro  20,  fol.  138. 
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ness  in  a  lay  court,  even  in  civil  cases.*  The  Inquisition  included 
this  among  the  exemptions  of  all  connected  with  it,  whether  lay 
or  clerical,  and  even  extended  it  to  familiars.  The  (jriWlege  seems 
generally  to  have  been  conceded,  as  respects  the  salaried  otficials 
but,  as  applied  to  familiars,  it  was  too  grotesque  not  to  excite 
opposition.  The  Concordia  of  1568,  as  we  have  seen,  provided 
that  familiars  should  testify  before  secular  judges  without  requir- 
ing licence  from  inquisitors  and  that  the  latter  should  not  pro- 
hibit tlietii  from  so  doing,  which  infers  that  it  was  an  abuse 
requiring  correction  and  also  that  officials  were  conceded  to  enjoy 
the  exemption.  The  power  to  summon  a  witness  necessarily 
includes  that  of  coercing  him  to  tejstify,  and  this  was  exercised 
by  imprisoning  recalcitrants,  which  came  to  be  regarded  as  an 
infraction  of  jirivilege.  In  1649,  in  the  case  of  Claudio  Holano, 
a  familiar  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  give  evidence,  the  tribunal 
of  Valencia  formed  a  competencia,  pending  which  he  was  released 
under  bail  to  both  jurisdictions.  The  question  was  of  difficult 
solution  and  the  competencia  dragged  on  for  ten  years  without 
settlement.  Then,  in  1659,  the  same  thing  occurred  and  another 
competencia  was  formed,  in  wliich  the  most  that  the  Inquisition 
would  concede  was  that,  when  the  evidence  was  indispensable,  a 
notary  should  be  sent  to  the  familiar's  house  to  take  it  in  secret, 
basing  this  upon  the  danger  to  which  witnesses  were  exposed  in 
the  violent  factions  of  the  time.'  The  question,  however,  was  ^H 
settled,  in  1699,  in  the  case  of  Felipe  Bru.  At  Jiitiva,  on  August  ^| 
14,  1698,  Don  Luis  Salzedo,  Lord  of  Pamis,  was  shot  and  killed 
when  standing  at  a  window  of  his  house.  Don  Vicente  Monserrat, 
judge  of  the  Audiencia  of  Valencia,  found  Bru,  who  was  a  familiar, 
a  contumacious  witness.  He  was  first  given  the  town  as  a  prison, 
then  his  house,  and  finally  was  confined  in  chains.  He  appealed, 
to  the  tribunal,  which  ordered  his  release  within  three  days,  under ' 
pain  of  excommunication  and  five  hundred  ducats.  A  com- 
petencia was  for!ne<l  which,  in  November,  1699,  was  decided  ia 
favor  of  the  royal  jurisdiction.  It  was  probably  in  consequence 
of  this  discussion  that,  on  July  15th,  a  royal  decree  was  issued 
compelling  familiars  to  give  evidence  in  secular  courts.  Even 
this  did  not  abate  the  pretensions  of  the  Inquisition  for  when, 
in  1702,  Joseph  P<''rez  of  Montesa,  a  familiar,  was  ordered,  under 
penalty  of  a  thousand  ducats,  not  to  leave  that  town  because  a 

'  Ricci,  Synopeis  Decretonim  S.  Congr.  Immimitatis  a,  v.  TttHs,  n.  1. 
'  Archive  bisl.  Dacional,  Inquisioion  de  VAlencia,  Leg.  1,  n.  1,  foL  137. 
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deposition  was  wanted  from  him,  he  appealed  to  the  tribunal  of 
Valencia  which,  with  the  usual  threata,  conimaDileJ  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  order.  On  this  being  refused,  P<5rez  went  to  Valencia 
and  hat!  himself  incarcerated  in  the  secret  prison,  where  he  was 
inaccessible.  The  Audieneia  pursued  the  matter,  there  was  con- 
siderable correspondence  ami  preparations  for  a  competencia, 
but  finally  the  affair  was  settled  by  sending  Perez  to  tlie  house 
of  the  regent  of  the  Audieneia,  where  he  made  his  deposition. 
To  the  end,  however,  the  tribunal  maintained  the  jjosition  that, 
if  any  constraint  was  used,  it  would  resist  and  protect  the  familiar 
unless  a  competencia  decided  to  the  contrary.^ 

It  was  n^the  secular  courts  alone  that  had  these  perpetual 
condTcts  with  the  Inquisition.  Like  Ishniael,  liti  baud  was  against 
every  man  and  every^ianVhantl  was  again.st  it — but,  in  fact,  ttua 
was  to  a  great  extent  the  case  between  all  the  difTerent  jurisdic- 
tions among  which  the  various  classes  of  society  were  parcelled 
out  by  their  several  privileges  and  exemptions.  Next  to  the 
royal  courts  ranked  the  spiritwaLgpurts  in  the  number  and  com- 
plexity of  debatable  questions  with  the  Inquisition.  With  these 
there  were  two  sources  of  contention,  for  they  not  only  claimed 
by  prescriptive  right  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  temporal  matters 
over  all  who  wore  the  tonsure,  but  there  was  a  broad  field  for 
discussion  in  the  somewhat  hazy  delimitation  of  spiritual  offences 
justiciable  by  one  or  the  other.  This  latter  subject  will  engage 
our  attention  hereafter;  at  present  we  are  concerned  only  with 
the  questions  arising  from  the  personnel  of  the  Holy  Office.  Noto- 
riously lax  as  were  the  episcopal  courts  with  offenders  of  the  cloth, 
the  Inquisition  had  the  reputation  of  still  greater  indulgence 
with  those  who  were  under  its  protection;  clerics  who  were  also 
officials  therefore  preferred  its  tribunals,  giving  rise  to  frequent 
quarrels  in  wliich  the  inquisitors  treated  their  clerical  ojjponents 
as  remorselessly  as  they  did  the  secular  officials  and  judges.  The 
episcopal  Ordinaries,  provisors  and  vicars-general  contended  that 
they  had,  except  in  cases  of  faith,  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all 
clerics;  that  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition  was  a 
royal  grant  which  could  not  supersede  the  canon  law  and  that 
tlie  papal  commissions  only  gave  faculties  for  punishing  official 
malfeasance.     To   this  unanswerable  argument  the  inquisitors 


>  Ibidem,  Leg.  1,  n.  3,  fbl.  3,  11,  25. 
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paid  little  heed  and  the  prelates  were  worse  off  than  the  judges, 
for  the±«e  at  least  had  the  Councils  of  Castile  or  Aragon  to  struggle 
for  them,  but  the  Councils  admitted  that  they  had  no  standing 
in  ceclcsiastipal  quarrels.  The  natural  recourse  of  tlie  prelates 
for  protection  was  to  Rome,  but  this  was  a  subject  of  intense 
jealousy,  traditional  in  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  Philip  III,  in 
a  c<?dula  of  January  21,  IGll,  aildressed  to  all  the  prelates  of  his 
dominions,  told  them  that  they  must  appeal  only  to  the  Suprenia 
and  forbade  them  to  carry  any  case  to  the  Holy  See.* 

There  could  thus  be  no  conipetencia;  the  conflicta  between 
the  two  jurisdictions  were  one-fdded  and  were  conducted  by  the 
tril)unals  with  tlie  same  overbearing  arrogance  as  that  cUsplayed 
towards  secular  magistrates.  The  first  summons  on  the  provisor 
or  vicar-general  inhibited  him,  imdcr  pain  of  cxconmiunication 
and  a  heavy  fine,  from  further  action,  ordering  him,  within 
twenty-four  hom-a,  to  remit  the  case  to  the  Inquisition  and  to 
discharge  the  prisoner  under  bail  to  present  himself  before  the 
tribunal,  while  the  notary  was  required  to  surrender  all  the 
papers.  If  this  was  not  obeyed,  it  was  followed  by  another,  com- 
manding obedience  within  six  hours,  in  default  of  which  all 
beneficed  priests  were  required,  under  similar  penalties,  to  pub- 
lish the  provisor  and  notary  as  excommunicates  and  to  place 
their  names  on  the  lists  as  such.  A  circular  letter  was  also 
addresse<l  to  all  priests,  chaplains  and  sacristans  of  the  district, 
to  admonish  all  persons,  within  six  hours  ami  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  to  avoid  the  provisor  and  notary,  to  make 
no  pleadings  before  them,  to  hold  no  communication  with  them 
and  not  to  furnish  thcni  with  bread  or  wine,  fish  or  flesh,  while 
a  public  edict  to  the  same  effect  was  issued  to  all  the  people.  In 
case  of  continued  obduracy,  these  measures  were  promptly  fol- 
lowed by  an  edict  to  all  the  clergy,  ordering  them  to  anathematize 
the  provisor  and  notary  with  tolling  bells  and  extinguished 
candieSf  proclaiming  them  accursed  of  Go<l  and  his  saints— 
"accursed  be  the  bread  that  they  cat  and  the  bed  on  which  they 
sleep  and  the  beasts  on  which  they  ride,  and  may  their  souls 
perish  in  hell  like  the  candles  in  the  water:  let  them  be  compre- 
hended in  the  sentence  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  and  of  Dathan 
and  Abiram,  whom  the  earth  swallowed  for  disobedience,  and 
may  all  the  curses  of  Psalm  Deus  laudem  meam  (Ps.  cvui,  % 


^  Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Inquiaicioo,  iJb.  13,  foU  146, 
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fearful  commination)  light  on  them!"  If  this  did  not  suffice 
within  twenty-four  hours,  an  interdict  followed,  toUing  bells  and 
performing  divine  service  in  low  tone  with  locked  doors,  until 
otherwise  ordered.  In  case  Ihig  failed,  the  last  step  was  a  cessatio 
a  divinis,  or  cessation  of  church  services  in  the  city  where  the 
offenders  lived,  in  order  to  coerce  them  with  popiUar  clamor.' 
It  was  difTicult  for  either  lay  or  clerical  officials  to  contend  with 
opponents  who  wielded  such  weapons  as  these. 

The  irresponsible  exercise  of  such  powers  inevitably  led  to 
their  abuse.  In  the  Concordia  of  15G8  it  is  highly  suggestive  to 
find  a  clause  forbidding  inquisitors  to  issue,  as  they  have  been 
accustomed,  to  familiars  and  officials,  general  inhibitions  pro- 
tecting them  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts;  such  inhibitions  are 
to  be  special  and  issued  only  in  each  case  as  it  may  occur.  Equally 
^gni£cant  is  another  which  says  that  in  no  case  belonging  by 
law  to  the  provisor  shall  the  inquisitor  inte^^'ene  against  his  will." 
The  strained  relations  resulting  between  the  ecclesiastical  body 
and  the  Holy  Office  are  alluded  to  in  the  project  of  reform,  pre- 
sented to  the  Suprema  in  1623,  which  says  that  the  clerical  com- 
missioners and  their  notaries  bring  about  many  conllicts  with 
the  ecclesiastical  judges  and,  as  there  are  no  Concordias,  the 
inquisitors  are  wont  to  arrogate  to  themselves  greater  jurisdic- 
tion than  belongs  to  them,  which  causes  much  murmuring  and 
resentment  of  tlie  prelates  and  clergy.  The  writer  piously  wishes 
that  this  could  be  avoide<!,  but  he  evidently  has  no  remedy  to 
propose.* 

A  conflict  caused  by  one  of  these  local  notaries  in  1609  amply 
justified  the  murmurs  of  tlie  prelates.  The  priest  of  Cabra,  who 
occupied  the  almost  nominal  positinn  of  local  notary,  was  a 
notorious  incestuous  concubinarian,  who  had  not  for  eight  years 
celebrated  mass  or  recited  prayers.  The  pro-visor  of  Cordova 
commenced  a  prosecution  and  threw  him  into  the  episcopal  gaol, 
when  he  claimed  the  fuero  of  the  Inquisition.  The  provisor  had 
been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  three  inquisitors  and  sought  an 
amicable  settlement  of  the  matter  when,  by  a  trick,  they  obtained 
possession  of  the  papers  and  inhibited  him  from  further  proceed- 
ings.   He  appealed  to  the  Suprema  and  was  excommunicated. 


»  Modo  de  Proccdcr,  fol.  27-9  (Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  D,  122).    The  date  of  this 
ia  1645. 

•  Actos  dc  Cortc  del  Revno  de  Aragon,  fol.  96  (Zaraguza,  1064). 

•  Archivo  de  Sinmncas,  Inquiaicion,  Lib.  926,  fol,  27. 
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Four  times  the  Suprema  ordered  the  inqiusitors  to  abamJon  the 
case  and  remove  the  censure,  but  they  persistently  disobeyed. 
AU  the  officials  of  the  episcopal  court  were  ordered  to  hold  no 
communication  with  him,  which  threw  the  whole  business  of  the 
diocese  into  confusion,  for  the  bishop  was  absent  and  the  provisor 
was  his  representative.  The  culprit  escaped  from  the  episcopal 
gaol  and  was  harbored  by  the  tribunal.  Passion  was  becoming 
acute;  a  band  of  famiUara  and  officials  broke  into  the  episcopal 
palace  and  endeavored  to  carry  off  the  provisor,  but  he  was 
rescued  by  the  canon.s  in  a  dilapiilated  condition  and  took  to  his 
bed.  Then  the  uuiuisitors  pronounced  the  magic  word — a  matter 
of  faith — wliich  brought  to  their  aid  the  corregidor  and  municipal 
authorities,  who  came  with  a  troop  of  soldiers  and  carried  him 
off  on  his  bed,  to  the  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets.  He  was 
taken  to  the  Inquisition  and  confined  for  two  months  in  a  small 
cell,  tried  without  opportunity  for  defence  and  sentenced  to 
forfeit  his  office  of  provisor,  to  four  years  of  banishment  and 
other  penalties,  and  copies  of  the  sentence  were  circulated  through- 
out the  city.  The  bishop  had  sought  to  come  to  his  rescue  by 
excommunicating  the  inquisitors;  they  disregarded  the  censures, 
threatened  to  prosecute  him  if  he  did  not  remove  them  and  did 
prosecute  some  of  the  canons  as  conspiring  against  the  Inqui- 
sition, because  they  had  been  elected  by  the  chapter  to  aid  the 
bishop  in  defending  the  provisor.^ 

Such  a  sentence  against  a  church  dignitary  of  high  rank 
required  confirmation  by  the  Suprema,  which  must  have  been 
given,  for  appeal  was  made  to  Philip  III.  He  rendered  some 
satisfaction  by  dismissing  and  banishing  all  secular  officials  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  arrest  and  wounding  of  the  provisor, 
but  the  inquisitors,  whose  mere  tools  they  had  been,  were  left 
undisturbed.*  Yet  it  was  impossible  th^V^an  affair  which  had 
aroused  the  attention  of  all  Spain  .should  pass  without  an  attempt 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  scandals.  There  had  been  & 
threat,  and  possibly  more  than  a  threat,  to  appeal  to  Rome  in 
defence  of  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  C6rdova,  which  led  to  the 
c6dula  of  January  21,  1611,  alluded  to  above,  restricting  their 
recourse  to  the  Suprema.  In  m-ging  this  the  Suprema,  in  a  con- 
sulta  of  November  15,  1610,  admitted  that  these  troubles  arosi 

*  These  det^la  ore  famishe^d  by  a  memorial  to  the  Icing,  a  copy  at  whidi  is  io 
the  Bodleian  Librnry.  .\rch.  B,  130. 
'  Bravo,  CaUlogo  de  los  Obispoe  de  C6rdovft,  p.  580. 
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from  the  aggressions  of  the  tribunals  and  their  unnecessary 
multiplication  of  nominal  officials;  it  had  recently  issued  three 
cartas  acordadas  on  the  subject  and  had  written  to  all  the  bishops 
asking  reports  of  such  excesses  so  as  to  renit'dy  them.  Philip  in 
reply  authorized  the  Suprema  to  draft  such  a  cedula  as  it  desired 
but  ordered  it  to  be  so  framed  as  not  to  encourage  the  inquifators, 
who  were  every  day  intervening  in  matters  beyond  their  com- 
petence for  the  purpose  of  exteutling  their  jurisdiction;  it  was 
thifr  that  gave  rise  to  these  troubles,  nor  would  they  cease  till  the 
cause  was  removed." 

Thus  it  was  adndtted  on  all  hands  that  the  fault  lay  with  the 
tribunals,  yet  the  wrong  committed  by  that  of  C6rdova  remained 
unredressetl  and  unpunishcil.  Pliilip  [lermitted  himself,  in  spite 
of  his  better  judgement,  to  be  persuaded  to  cut  off  all  recourse  to 
the  court  of  last  resort  in  Rome,  and  some  nominal  relief  must 
be  offered  to  the  oppressed  churches  and  prelates.  The  memorial 
from  C6rdova  had  concluded  with  a  prayer  for  some  law  to 
prevent  these  discords  and  to  maintain  the  episcopal  jurisdiction 
over  the  clergy,  &s  the  king  had  promised  in  a  letter  transmitted 
through  tlie  Council  of  Castile.  The  promise  was  kept  after  a 
fashion,  though  not  until  after  a  delay  which  showa  how  pro- 
longed was  the  resistance  encountered.  In  a  carta  acordada  of 
November  28,  1612,  the  tribunals  were  informed  that  in  order 
that  the  nxiuisters  of  the  Inquisition  may  not  sin  through  con- 
fidence of  impunity,  and  to  prevent  the  conflicts  which  disturb 
the  peace,  tlie  Suprema  has  resolved  that  in  the  cases  of  un- 
salaried clerical  officials,  the  episcopal  ordinaries  shall  have 
exclusive  jurisiliction  over  offences  relating  to  clerical  duties  and 
offices,  to  simony  and  spiritual  matters,  while  inquisitors  shall 
have  cumulative  jurisdiction  with  the  ordinaries,  depending  on 
priority  of  action,  in  public  and  scandalous  offences,  such  as 
incontinence,  usury,  gambliug  and  the  like.'  This  remained  in 
force  nominally  at  least,  until  the  last,  but  the  allusion  to  the 
perpetual  troubles  arising  from  this  source,  in  the  project  pre- 
sented to  the  Suprema  in  1623,  shows  how  futile  it  was  in  curbing 
the  aggressions  of  the  tribunals. 


'  Archivo  de  Simancos,  Inqutmcion,  Lib.  29,  fol.  177;  Lib.  30,  fol.  1  (see  Appen- 
!  Aix). 

'  Ibidem,  Lib.  3C,  fol.  IDS.— MSS.  of  Hoyol  Library  of  Copenhagen,  218b, 
I  p.  348. 
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Throughout  Peninsular  Spain  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  was 
thus  left  (iefenceless  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Inquisition, 
but  the  Church  of  Majorca  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  pro- 
tection of  Rome,  loading  to  a  scries  of  conflicts,  waged  on  less 
unequal  terms,  which  arc  worth  consideration  as  revealing  a 
peculiar  phase  in  these  affairs.  There  was  a  long-standing  quarrel 
between  the  cathedral  canons  and  the  Inquisition.  In  ICOO, 
one  of  the  former,  Perc  Knsenat,  assisted  in  the  escape  of  a  man 
who  had  wounded  a  familiar,  whereupon  the  inquisitor,  Francisco 
de  Esquinel,  threw  him  in  prison  and  made  hitn  give  bail  in  three 
hundreii  ducats.  In  1605,  another  canon,  Francisco  SanceJoni, 
had  a  verbal  altercation  with  Bernardo  Luis  Cotoner,  advocate 
of  prisoners,  for  which  Esquinel  imprisoned  him,  tried  him  and 
condemned  him  in  the  costs,  with  his  past  incarceration  as  a 
punishment.  The  indignant  canons  addressed  a  strong  remon- 
strance to  the  Suprema.  They  had  an  old  privilege,  confirmed 
by  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  xxv,  De  Reform,  cap.  6)  that  Ihey 
could  be  arrested  only  by  the  Ordinary  sitting  in  judgement  with 
two  of  their  number;  in  matters  of  faith  they  admitted  subjection 
to  the  Holy  Office,  but  they  claimed  exemption  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases.  The  number  of  famiUars  and  officials,  and  tJieir 
petulance  arising  from  the  protection  of  the  tribunal,  rendered 
it  impossible  to  be  always  incurring  the  expense  and  dangers  of 
appeals  to  Rome  for  the  preservation  of  their  privileges.  This 
was  ineffective  and,  in  the  course  of  another  outbreak  in  1630, 
there  was  a  correspondence  between  the  Congregation  of  the 
Roman  Inquisition  and  the  nuncio  at  Madrid  respecting  an 
appeal  from  the  canons.  In  this  the  nuncio  reported  that  he 
had  applied  to  Inquisitor-general  Zapata,  who  promise<l  to 
instruct  the  inquisitor  not  to  molest  the  canons.* 

If  he  di<i  so,  he  was  disobeyed  as  usual  and,  in  1636,  a  canon 
named  Domenge  was  involved  in  a  civil  suit  before  the  tribunal, 
resulting  in  a  judgement  against  him  of  five  thousand  reale^,  the 
execution  of  which  he  resisted  by  force.  This  brought  on  him  a 
prosecution,  in  spite  of  protests  interjected  by  the  bishop  and 
chapter,  which  was  carried  on  appeal  to  the  Suprema,  where  he 
was  condemned  in  seven  hundred  reales  which  he  paid.  Mean* 
while,  notwithstanding  the  cf^'dula  of  1611,  the  bishop  and  chapter 
bad  applied  to  Rome  for  a  brief  declaring  that  the  canons  were 


*  Archive  de  Simttaoa,  Inquisictoa,  Lib.  52,  foL  34. 
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subject  to  the  Inquisition  only  in  matters  of  faith.  The  quostion 
was  exliaustivcly  discussed,  in  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Office,  with  Luis  de  lua  lufimtes,  tlie  Konmn  ageut  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. The  conclusion  reached  was  that  the  Majorca  tribunal 
had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  canons  save  in  matters  of  faith  and 
this  wa«  (hUy  endjodied  in  the  brief  Cum  sicut  diledi,  March  31, 
1642,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Bullarium.  It  names  tlie  bisliop 
and  dean  or  treasurer  as  executors,  with  power  to  inflict  censures 
and  to  invoke  if  necessary  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm.  It  was 
receivetl  in  Majorca  with  general  rejoicing;  it  was  printed  and 
circulated  and  a  syndicate  was  formed  by  the  clergy  to  obtain, 
without  regartl  to  expense,  a  pimilar  one  for  the  whole  ecclesi- 
astical body,  an  effort  which  was  successful  in  the  following 
September. 

The  brief  waa  duly  served  on  the  inquisitor,  who  refused  to 
recognize  it  as  not  having  been  transmitted  througii  the  Suprema; 
besides  he  asserted  that  it  was  surreptitious  and  obrcptitious  as 
ha>'ing  been  granted  without  a  hearing  of  the  other  side  and 
moreover  it  was  in  derogation  of  the  bull  Si  de  protegendis.  In 
a  consulta  of  December  11th,  the  Suprema  represented  energeti- 
cally to  Philip  IV  the  manner  in  which  his  predecessors  had 
compelled  the  surrender  of  papal  letters  adverse  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion; it  asked  him  to  have  the  present  one  suppressed  and  to 
instruct  the  prelates  that  all  cases  of  difference  must  be  referred 
to  it,  that  no  recourse  be  had  to  Rome,  under  the  penalticsdecreed 
by  Ferdinand,  tliat  the  Viceroy  of  Majorca  be  reqmred  to  compel 
the  chapter  to  desist  and  that  the  ambassador  to  Rome  be 
instructed  to  obtain  the  revocation  of  the  obnoxious  letters. 

Unluckily  for  the  Suprema  the  times  were  vmpropitious. 
Majorca  was  ton  nrnr  to  rebellious  Catalonia  for  the  imperious 
methods  of  the  Holy  Office  to  be  judicious.  Philip  replied  that 
the  revival  of  Ferdinand's  laws  would  cause  trouble  and  the 
remedy  sought  must  be  practicable.  The  inqiiisitor  of  Majorca 
had  been  guilty  nf  gross  exceRS(\s  ami  must  be  ordered  tn  exerci.se 
moderation,  and  he  suggestwl  a  junta  of  members  of  the  Suprema 
and  Counrtl  of  Aragon  to  devise  a  Concordia.  Whether  such 
compromise  was  reached  docs  not  appear;  if  it  was,  subsequent 
events  show  that  it  was  not  observed  by  either  side  and  no 
reference  to  it  occurs.  The  papal  briefs  were  maintained  and  ten 
years  later,  after  the  collapse  of  the  Catalan  rebellion,  instruc- 
tions of  April  23,  1652,  to  an  ambassador  departing  for  Rome, 
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order  him  to  labor  for  their  revocation ;  thdr  e\'il  example  was 
contagious;  the  Knights  of  St.  John  in  Majorca  were  seeking 
to  obtain  a  similar  favor  through  the  Maltese  ambassador, 
which  must  be  resisted  in  every  way,  for  it  wouhi  be  followed  by 
all  the  other  Orders.' 

The  Suprema  continued  to  treat  the  papal  briefs  as  surrep- 
titious and,  in  1(558,  Arce  y  Reynoso  enjoyed  a  momentary 
triumph  in  a  contest  by  summoning  the  vicar-general  to  Madrid 
and  forcing  him  to  come.'  Under  the  feebler  government  of  the 
queen-regent,  his  successor  Nithard  was  not  so  fortunate,  in  a 
fierce  quarrel  which  involved  the  whole  island  in  confusion  and 
embroiled  the  rival  departments  of  the  government.  May  9, 
1667,  on  a  feast-day,  in  the  church  of  San  Francisco,  Don  Jorje 
Dameto  struck  his  son-in-law,  Don  Joseph  Vallejo,  with  a 
crutch,  causing  effusion  of  blood  and  thus  polluting  the  church. 
Both  gentlemen  were  familiars.  The  inquisitor,  before  noon-day, 
ordered  the  arrest  of  both;  in  the  afternoon  Bishop  Manjarre 
cited  Dameto  to  appear  for  sacrilege  and  violation  of  the  church. 
The  rival  jurisdictions  locked  horns  and  proceeded  to  extremities. 
The  viceroy  and  Audiencia,  with  the  bulk  of  the  conmiunity, 
sided  with  the  Viishop,  but  disturbances  were  commencing  and 
they  repeatedly  urged  pcistponement  of  action  until  the  govern- 
ment could  be  heard  from,  but  the  inquisitor  refused.  The  bishop 
published  him  as  excommunicate,  anathematized  him  and  caused 
the  psalm  of  maleiliction  to  be  repeatedly  sung  against  him, 
but  the  inquisitor  continued  to  celebrate  mass,  exhibited  himself 
conspicuously  in  pubUc,  forbade  the  bishop  entrance  into  his 
own  church  and  threatened  to  suspend  his  sacerdotal  functions. 
On  August  29th  the  bishop  assembled  a  synod  where  arrangements 
were  made  to  send  an  envoy  to  Rome  to  prosecute  the  case,  with 
a  printed  statement  of  all  the  proceedings,  a  copy  of  which  waa 
furnished  to  the  Council  of  Aragon. 

From  Madrid,  Nithard  imperiously  summoned  the  bishop  to 
appear  before  him  and  plead  his  case.  Under  the  canon  law,  the 
Inquisition  had  no  jurisdiction  over  bishops,  without  a  speeiai 
delegation  of  papal  faculties,  and  Manjarre  was  justified  in  declar- 
ing the  summons  null  and  void.  Although,  as  an  ecclesiastical 
question,  the  Council  of  Aragon  had  no  dii-ect  competence,  still 

*  Archivo  de  Sim&ncas,   iDquiaicion,  Lib.  21,  fol,  346;  Lib.  62,  M.  26,  37; 
Lib.  54.  fol.  64.— Bullar.  Roman.,  V,  367. 
'  .Archive  de  Simancaa,  Inquiaicioa,  Lib,  52,  fol.  80. 
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as  the  peace  of  Majorca  was  seriously  threatened  and  the  viceroy 
was  involved,  it  took  a  hand  in  the  matter  and  thus  were  pre- 
sented the  gravest  questions  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  the 
Inquisition  with  the  episcopate,  with  the  Holy  See,  and  with  the 
eecular  authorities. 

Secure  in  the  blind  obedience  of  the  queen,  Nithard  adopted 
the  most  aggressive  attitude,  and  the  queen  submiRsively  did 
whatever  he  required,  for  he  assured  her  that  the  case  was  the 
most  serious  that  had  ari.sen  since  the  foundation  of  the  Inqxiisi- 
tion  and  that,  on  its  riglitful  decision,  depen<Icd  the  preservation 
or  extinction,  not  alone  of  the  Majorca  tribunal,  but  of  all  those 
under  the  crown  of  Aragon.  To  emphasize  this  he  summoned 
the  bishop  to  appear  before  him,  personally  or  by  procurator, 
witliin  a  term  designated,  in  default  of  which  he  would  be  prose- 
cuted in  conluviacia.  To  tliis  the  queen,  in  October,  added  her 
commands  to  tiie  Council  of  Ara^gon;  as  the  preservation  of  the 
Catholic  faith  refjuired  the  maintenance  of  tiie  authority  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  Council  was  ordered  to  write  to  the  bishop  to 
comply  with  the  summons,  and  to  the  viceroy  to  assist  tJie  tribunal 
if  necessary:  the  bishop  must  not  appeal  to  Rome  and  if  he  had 
done  so  the  letters  must  be  intercepted  and  placed  in  her  hands. 

The  Cotincil  of  Arapon  did  not  obey.  It  held  the  matter  until 
January  21,  1668,  when  it  presented  a  consvilta  warning  the 
queen  of  the  consequences  of  her  action  and  pointing  out  that 
the  pope  was  the  sole  judge  of  bishops  in  important  cases,  as 
were  provincial  synods  in  tri^'ial  matters.  Nithard,  however, 
was  supenor  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  Sui)rema  commenced 
a  criminal  prosecution  of  Bishop  Manjarre,  while,  on  February 
6th,  an  answer  was  prepared  for  the  C-ouncil  of  Aragon,  couched 
in  a  tone  of  bitterness  ami  scarcely  veiled  contempt,  which  showed 
how  fierce  were  the  passions  at  work.  The  queen  was  afi.sured 
that  her  action  was  in  accordance  with  all  previous  royal  pro- 
visions and  she  was  asked  to  order  the  Council  of  Aragon  to  obey 
anrl  not  to  interfere  hereafter  with  ecclesiastical  controversies. 
Before  this  missive  was  delivered,  however,  news  came  from 
Majorca  that  the  culprit  Dameto  had  withdrawn  his  appeal  to 
the  tribunal  and  had  applied  for  absolution  to  the  bishop,  who 
considered  the  whole  matter  as  settled.  This  was  a  staggering 
blow  from  which  it  took  Nithard  a  month  to  recover,  but  finally 
he  sent  the  consuUa  of  February  5th  with  a  postscript  of  March 
12th,  arguing  that  a  subject  caanot  impair  his  judge's  jurisdic- 
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lion  by  acceplidg  another  and  consequently  that  the  situation 
waa  unaltered. 

The  queen  of  course  adopted  this  \iew  and  repeated  hef^J 
orders,  but  again  the  Council  disobeyed  Iier  and  presentc<!,  March 
18th,  a  consulta  adjuring  her  iu  solemn  terms  to  reflect  calmly, 
for  she  was  making  the  inquisitor-general  a  judge  of  all  the  bishops 
in  her  dominions,  not  only  as  to  conflicts  of  juripdiction  but  also 
as  to  criminal  accusations,  without  his  holding  faculties  from  the 
pope,  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  was  forbidding  appeals  to  the 
Holy  See  which  was  the  only  proper  judge.  She  was  wameti  that 
it  was  impossible  tn  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  questions 
at  is?ue  and  she  was  implored^  before  making  so  momentoxxs  a^| 
decision,  to  consult  the  Councils  of  Castile,  Italy  and  the  Indies,  ^^ 
for  the  interests  of  the  whole  monarchy  were  involved  as  well  as 
the  supreme  power  of  the  pope.  To  this  her  reply  was  merely 
a  repetition  of  Iier  former  orders  and  a  demand  for  a  duplicate 
of  the  letter?  of  the  Council  to  the  Viceroy.  For  the  third  time 
it  tlisobeyed  her  and  sent  none  and  there  are  intimations  that  it 
was  engaged  in  arousing  the  whole  Spanisli  episcopate  to  a  sense 
of  the  impentling  danger. 

Then  the  affair  suddenly  assumed  another  phase.  On  Marclf] 
7th  the  queen  had  written  to  her  ambassador  in  Rome  to  procure 
the  abstention  of  the  poi>e  from  the  matter,  but,  on  that  very 
day,  the  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition,  with  the  Approval  of 
the  pope,  had  pronounced  invalid  the  censures  fulminatetl  by  the 
iTHjuisitor.  It  was  late  in  May  b4ore  this  was  communicated 
to  the  queen  by  the  nuncio,  who  said  that  the  pope  had  recognized 
the  gravity  of  the  assault  l)y  an  inquisitor  on  the  episcopal  dignity 
and  the  magnitmle  of  the  ensuing  scandal,  and  had  caused  the 
whole  subject  to  be  carefully  considered  by  the  Congregation 
with  the  above  result.  The  pope  liad  felt  deeply,  not  only  the 
indignity  offered  to  the  episcopal  office,  but  also  that  the  fiscal 
of  the  Inquisition  had  applied  to  the  queen  to  summon  the  bishop 
before  it,  solely  on  the  ground  of  his  haxang  appealed  to  the  Holy 
See.  In  the  name  of  the  pope  the  nuncio  therefore  asked  the 
queen  to  ortler  inquisitors  not  to  proceed  against  bishops  and  to 
reject  the  application  of  the  fisca-1. 

Even  this  tlid  not  shake  the  determination  of  Nithard  to  reduce 
the  episcopate  to  subjection.  A  long  and  argumentative  consulta 
waa  presented  to  the  queen,  proving  that  the  papal  decision  was 
surreptitious  and  therefore  invalid,  and  that  anyhow  the  decrees 
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of  the  Roman  Inquisition  had  no  currency  in  Spain.  The  old 
prohibitions  of  appeals  to  Home  were  invoked  and  the  queen 
was  told  that  one  of  the  most  precious  jewels  of  the  Spanish 
crown  was  at  stake,  for,  unless  the  rcgalfas  were  preserved,  the 
Inquisition  must  disappear,  delinquents  would  be  unpunished, 
religion  would  suffer  and,  with  the  loss  of  its  unity,  there  would 
no  longer  be  obedience  to  the  throne.  The  queen  was  therefore 
urged  to  stand  firm;  the  prosecution  of  the  bishop  must  not  be 
suspended  and  the  Council  of  Aragon  must  be  forced  to  obey  the 
royiU  commands. 

Nithard  was  ready  to  risk  an  open  breach  with  the  Holy  See 
in  his  audacious  ainbitiun  to  render  the  Inquisition  supreme  in 
the  Spanish  Chuich.  Hqw  far  the  queen  would  have  suffered 
hers<rlf  to  \>e  earrif  d  in  the  execution  of  his  plans  cannot  be  told, 
as  the  documents  fail  us  here.  His  career,  however,  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  In  February,  16fi9,  he  was  driven  from  Spain  amid 
universal  execration,  yet  the  prosecution  of  Bishop  Manjarre  was 
not  abandoned,  for  the  Inquisition  was  not  accustomed  openly 
to  fttimit  defeat.  It  dragged  until  his  death,  December  26,  1670, 
when  it  wils  quietly  dropped.^ 

practically  the  intervention  of  Rome  gave  the  victory  to  the 
Mallorquins,  of  which  they  took  advantage.  In  1671  there  arose 
another  quarrel  over  a  fine  incurred  by  a  canon  who  was  also  a 
consultor  of  the  tribumd.  Both  sides  exchanged  excommuni- 
cations and  Inquisitor-general  Valladares,  profiting  by  his  pre- 
decessor's experience,  showe<l  moderation.  On  the  plea  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  government  rather  than  of  jurisdiction,  the 
Suprema  ordered  the  tribunal  to  abandon  the  case  and  remove 
the  ceiLsures  imposed  on  the  canons,  but  the  latter  were  not 
content  with  this  and  procured  from  the  Roman  Holy  Office  a 
decree  declaring  invaUd  the  censures  of  the  inquisitors  anrl  valid 
those  of  the  executors  of  the  brief.  The  Council  of  Aragon  com- 
municated this  to  the  queen  who  submissively  signed  a  letter, 
January  25,  1672,  to  the  chapter,  expressing  her  confidence  that 
in  its  use  they  would  pay  fitting  attention  to  the  peace  and 
advantage  of  the  Church.' 

The  Inquisition  was  not  accustomed  to  defeat  and  it  chafed 
under  this,  as  was  shown  when,  in  1690,  a  quarrel  arose  because 

*  Ardii%'0  de  Simancos,  Inquisldon,  lib.  25,  fol.  23,  54,  S6-I05;  Lib.  52,  foL 
53.  86.  92.  100,  125.  33,=>. 
>  rbidem,  Lib.  52,  fol.  335. 
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a  priest  of  Minorca,  named  Juan  Bruells,  used  insulting  words 
to  the  coninussioner,  Rafael  Pons.  For  this  he  was  prosecuted  ^j 
and  the  case  threw  all  the  islands  into  confusion.  The  viceroyi  ^M 
the  Audiencia  and  the  clergy  all  united  agmnst  the  Inquisition.  " 
The  Ordinary  of  Minorca,  as  executor  of  the  brief  of  1042,  forcibly 
released  Bruells,  forbade  the  inquisijior  to  proceed  and,  on  his 
disobeying,  excommunicated  him.  About  tliis  time  the  Mal- 
lorquin  tribunal  had  claims  to  consideration  arising  from  its 
vigorous  proceedings  against  Judaizers  and  the  large  resultant 
confiscations.  The  Suprema  espoused  its  cause  with  the  usual 
euergy  and,  in  rcpeatcti  consultas  to  Carlos  111,  denounced  the 
papal  briefs  as  surreptitious  and  invalid,  fuEl  of  defects  and  nulU- 
ties.    The  feeble  king  issued  repeated  commands  for  the  prose- 


cution of  Bruells  and  the  surrender  of  the  briefs,  but  no  one  paid 
attention  to  them.  The  Mallorquin  clergy  procured  from  the 
Congregation  of  the  Inquisition  a  decree  validating  the  censures 
pronounced  by  the  Ordinary  and  annulling  those  of  the  inquisitor; 
the  pope  confirmed  this  but  subsequently  suspended  it  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  at  the  same  time 
ordering  Ids  nuncio  to  make  the  king  understand  that  the  Con- 
gregation had  supreme  power  to  decide  all  questions  of  jurisdic- 
tion. The  affair  did  not  result  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion for  the  last  we  hear  of  it  is  a  bitter  complaint  by  the  Suprenia, 
March  11,  1G93,  of  the  contumacious  Mallorquins  and  the  miser- 
able condition  to  which  they  had  rcfluced  the  Inquisition.  In 
Minorca,  the  clergy  and  their  <!ependent^  were  so  hostile  that 
Pons  could  not  find  a  church  in  which  to  celebrate  mass^  while 
the  ofBcials  were  shunned  as  excommunicated  heretics.* 
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Another  jurisdiction  with  which  there  were  occasional  quarrels 
was  that  of  the  army,  for  soldiers  were  exempt  from  the  secular 
courts.  In  such  compelencias  settlements  were  made  by  a  junta  ^ 
of  two  members  each  of  the  Suprema  and  the  Council  of  War,  1 
with  final  reference  to  the  king  in  case  of  di.«agreement.  I  have 
happened  to  meet  with  but  few  cases  of  this  and  they  seem  never 
to  have  attained  the  importance  of  those  with  the  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  courts.  One  occurred  in  1629,  arising  from  disputes 
with  the  garrison  that  had  occupied  the  Aljaferfa  since  the  troubles 
of  1591.    A  somewhat  curious  case  was  that  of  Don  Fernando 


*  An^vo  de  Simancae,  Inquisioion,  Lib.  52,  fol.  202,  312,  33fi. 
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Antonio  Herrera  Calderon,  of  Sautander,  who  was  alguazil  and 
familiar  and  who  resigned,  in  1G41,  from  his  military  company, 
although  warned  that,  by  so  doing  daring  hostiUties,  he  would  be 
tried  by  the  Council  of  War.  It  naturally  claimed  him  antl  the 
Suprcma  endeavored  to  protect  him.'  It  would  seem  that,  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  exemption  of  the  military 
was  causing  special  troubles,  for  a  royal  cedula  of  February  9, 
1793,  declares  that,  to  put  au  entl  to  them,  in  future  the  military 
judges  shall  have  exclusive  cognizance  of  all  cases,  civil  and 
criminal,  in  which  soldiers  arc  defendants,  except  inheritances, 
and  that  no  tribunal  or  judge  of  any  kind  shall  form  a  competencia 
concerning  them  under  any  pretext." 

There  was  yet  another  independent  jurisdiction  with  which  the 
Inquisition  occasionally  came  into  collision.  In  Spain  the  Mili- 
tary Orders  formed  so  important  a  body  that,  among  the  State 
Councils,  there  was  one  of  Orders,  which  had  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  their  members.  It  will  be  recalled  that  one  of  Ferdinand's 
most  efficient  measures  to  ensure  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  was 
to  obtain  the  perpetual  administration  of  those  of  Santiago, 
Calutrava  and  Alcantara,  while  the  queen  assumed  that  of  Mon- 
tesa.  Yet  he  was  not  disposed  to  favor  their  claims  of  exemp- 
tion in  temporal  matters  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition. 
A  letter  of  September  15,  1515,  to  the  tribunal  of  Jaen,  says  that 
certain  confiscations  involve  property  held  by  knights  of  the 
three  Orders  who  may  claim  exemption  and  refuse  to  plead  before 
the  judge  of  confiscations;  if  so  they  are  not  to  be  listened  to  and, 
if  necessary,  are  to  he  prosecuted  with  the  full  rigor  of  the  law.' 

In  civU  and  criminal  matters  the  members  of  the  Orders 
asserted  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition,  lead- 
ing to  dL«putes  more  or  less  acrimonious.  In  1G09,  at  C6rdova, 
Don  Diego  de  Argots,  a  Knight  of  Santiago,  with  levelled  pistol, 
prevented  the  arrest  of  one  of  his  servants  by  officials  of  the 
tribunal.  A  competencia  resulte<l  which,  when  carried  up  to 
Philip  III,  was  decided  by  him  in  favor  of  the  Council  of  Orders. 
To  this  the  Suprema  replied  in  a  conaulta,  fortelling  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  Inquisition  in  case  the  decision  was  allowed  to 
stand  and  so  worked  on  Pliilip  that  he  reversed  his  decree  and 


*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  luqutaicion,  Lib.  940.  fol.  161;  Lib.  21,  fol.  300. 
'  Ibidem,  Legajo  1473.  •  Ibidem,  Lib.  3,  foL  436. 
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ailowotl  the  Suprcma  to  prosecute  the  culprit.*  The  complica- 
tion caused  by  these  class  privileges  is  illustratetl  in  the  ease 
alludes]  to  above,  occurring  in  1C4S,  at  Cuenca,  of  Munoz  de 
Castilblanquc  for  the  munler  of  the  priest  Jacinto.  He  was  a 
Knight  of  Calatrava  whic!i  led  to  an  aildilioual  competencia, 
when  the  junta  could  not  agree  and  tlie  king  had  to  decicie.' 

In  their  contests  with  the  Orders,  the  tribunals  were  apt  to 
exliibit  the  same  unscrupulous  spirit  as  in  those  with  other  con- 
testants. In  Majorca  Doctor  Ramon  Suretla,  canon,  cliancellor 
and  judge  of  conipetencias,  was  likewise  conservator  of  the  Mili- 
tary Orders.  In  1657  he  complained  that,  in  conflicts  of  jurisdic- 
tion, tlje  inquii^itor  would  not  form  competcncias  with  him  in 
order  that  the  papers  might  take  the  regular  course  of  transmis- 
fflon  for  settlement  by  the  Suprcma  and  Council  of  Orders.  The 
king  and  queen  therefore,  as  administrators  of  the  Orderr.,  in- 
structed him  in  such  case  to  send  to  the  inquisitor  three  successive 
messages  and  report  them  and  their  rcpUcs  to  the  Council;  if,  in 
spite  of  this,  the  tribunal  continued  to  prosecute  the  case,  he  was 
to  proceed  against  tlie  inquisitor  and  the  viceroy  was  to  render 
hira  all  proper  support.  Tlie  inquisitor  ingeniously  evaded  this  in 
the  case  of  Caspar  PuygdorfiUo,  a  Knight  of  Santiago,  in  1661,  by 
refu.«ing  to  receive  any  messages,  saying  that  he  receive*!  them 
only  from  the  viceroy.  Sureda's  report  of  this  was  left  unnoticed 
and  the  inquisitor  adopted  the  same  device,  in  1662,  in  the  case 
of  Francisco  de  Veri,  a  Knight  of  Montesa,  prosecuted  for  wound- 
ing a  familiar  who  had  drawn  a  sword  upon  him.  He  refu-sed  to 
receive  messages  and  procpetled  to  sequestrate  Veri's  property, 
including  his  crops  and  cattle.  To  save  them  from  destruction 
the  viceroy  interposed  and  the  Council  of  Orders  appealed  to  the 
queen,  as  administrator  of  the  Order,  to  take  some  action  that 
should  enable  such  questions  to  be  settled  peaceably,  but  appar- 
entlv  without  result.' 


As  though  the  exempted  classes  were  not  numerous  and 
troublesome  enough,  there  was  a  project,  in  1574,  of  adding 
another  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  have  altered  the 
destiny  of  Spain  by  subjecting  it  eventually  to  the  Inqiiisition 
and  reducing  the  nominal  monarch  to  the  position  of  a  roi  faiTUant 

'  Ardiivo  de  Simancas.  Iiiquisicion,  Lib.  927,  fol.  323. 

*  Ibidem.  Lib.  940,  fol.   161. 

*  Ibidem,  Lib.  62,  foL  222. 


under  a  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  It  is  a  most  impressive  illustration 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  such  a  project  should  have  been 
formuJated,  that  it  received  enthusiastic  support  and  tliat  a 
sovereign  so  jealous  of  his  prerogative  as  Philip  II  should  have 
even  allowed  it  to  be  debated,  much  less  have  let  it  assume  a 
menacing  shape  and  have  given  it  serious  consideration.  A 
Military  Order  was  to  be  established  under  the  name  of  Santa 
Maria  de  la  Espada  Blanca,  with  a  white  sword  as  a  symbol, 
like  the  red  sword  of  Santiago.  At  its  head  was  to  be  the  inquis- 
itor-general, to  whom  all  members  were  to  swear  allegiance  and 
whose  orders  in  peace  and  war  all  were  to  obey.  To  him  likewise 
they  were  to  assign  their  property,  receiving  back  at  his  hands 
what  was  uecessary  for  their  support,  and  after  death  their  widows 
were  to  be  pensioued  by  him.  They  were  to  be  exempt  from  all 
jurisdicticm  save  his,  which  was  to  be  delegated  to  priors  ap- 
pointed in  all  the  provinces.  The  ostensible  object  was  the 
defence  of  the  faith  and  of  Spain,  for  which  they  were  at  any  lime 
liable  to  be  called  to  the  field,  or  to  serve  in  garrison,  under  the 
orders  of  tlie  inquisitor-general.  Thus  the  Inqui.sition  was  to  be 
furnished  with  an  organized  force,  sworn  to  blind  obedience  and 
released  from  all  other  obligations.  The  only  requisite  formembcr- 
phip  was  limpieza,  or  purity  of  blood,  free  from  all  taint  of  Judaic 
or  Moorish  contamination,  or  descent  from  those  who  had  been 
sentenced  for  heresy.  At  this  period  limpieza  was  becoming  a 
popular  mania;  the  cost  of  proving  it  through  four  generations 
was  considerable,  and  there  was  strong  temptation  in  the  promise 
that  the  expenses  of  all  applicants  would  be  defrayed  from  the 
common  fund. 

The  project  may  seem  to  us  too  wild  to  merit  a  thought,  but 
it  responded  so  perfectly  to  the  temper  of  the  time  that  it  was 
enthusiastically  adopted  by  the  provinces  of  Castile,  Leon,  Bi.scay, 
Navarre,  .\ragon,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  Asturias  and  Galicia. 
Procurators  from  these  provinces  submitted  it  to  Philip  for  his 
approval  and  were  supported  by  representatives  of  forty-eight 
noble  houses  and  of  the  archiepi.scopal  sees  of  Toledo,  Santiago, 
Seville,  Saragossa,  Valencia,  Tarragona  and  Granada.  It  was 
debated  earnestly  and  at  much  length,  but  the  argument  of  Pedro 
Vinegas  de  Cordova  decided  its  fate.  He  pointed  out  the  troubles 
which  were  already  arising  on  the  subject  of  limpieza,  causing 
jealousies,  hatreds  and  contentions,  to  be  increased  enormously 
if  the  population  was  thus  to  be  divided  into  two  classes;  also  the 
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vould  have  left  to  their 


sdic 


fact  that  the  royal  courts  would  have  letl  to  their  juriso 
only  the  New  Christians,  while  the  CM  Christiana  would  have 
their  speeial  judges  and,  if  the  comparatively  few  existing  famil- 
iars caused  such  all-pervading  troubles,  what  the  effect  would  be 
of  increaHing  without  limit  the  number  of  tlie  exempt.  On  tlie  one^ 
hand  the  ambitious  and  able  meu  among  the  New  ChristianflyH 
being  thus  cast  out,  woiUd  foment  disaffection  and  disturbance;"^ 
on  the  other,  if  the  old  Military  Orders  had  been  a  source  of 
danger  to  the  monarchy,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  creating 
a  new  one,  uiiiteil  and  vastly  more  numerous  and  subject  as 
vassals  to  an  inquisitor-general,  whose  power  was  already  so 
great,  and  who  would  control  the  property  and  have  jurisdiction 
over  all  members,  while  in  case  of  rebellion  the  frontiers  and 
Btronghohls  would  be  iu  his  hands?  This  reasoning  was  unanswer- 
able; Philip  ordered  all  papers  connected  with  the  project  to  be 
eiirrendered ;  he  imposed  perpetual  silence  on  its  atlvocates  and 
wrote  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  bodies  to  abandon  it,  for 
justice  and  protection  would  never  be  lacking/ 


We  shall  probably  do  no  injustice  to  the  Inquisition  in  attribut- 
ing to  the  profits  accruing  from  the  exercise  of  its  temporal 
jurisdiction  the  ruthless  vigor  with  which  the  tribunals  sought 
to  vindicate  and  extend  it.  The  remarks  of  the  Visitor  Cer- 
vantes with  regard  to  Barcelona,  in  1561  (p.  468),  indicate  how 
lucrative  it  could  be  made  and  how  welcome  was  the  addition 
of  fees  and  fines  to  the  somewhat  meagre  salaries  of  the  officials. 
This  explains  the  reckless  violence  which  became  habitual  in  the 
conduct  of  quarrels,  because  this  not  only  was  an  assurance  to 
the  parties  concerned  as  to  the  vigor  with  which  they  were 
defended,  but  it  also  served  to  discourage  the  secular  authorities 
from  resisting  encroachments.  It  also  explains  the  multiplication 
of  the  unsalaried  officials  svich  as  familiars,  commissioners  and 
their  notaries,  assessors,  <Ieputiea  etc.,  wluch  no  laws  or  Coi 
cordias  or  regulations  could  restrain,  for  each  one  was  a  possil 
source  of  profit  to  the  tribunal  and  a  probable  cause  of  dist 
ance  in  his  vicinage,  through  the  comfortable  assurance  of 
immunity  from  the  law. 

The  natural  result  of  this  was  that  unprofitable  business  waa 
neglected  for  profitable,  and  the  suppression  of  heresy  was  post- 
poned to  the  trial  of  civil  and  criminal  cases  which  yielded  fees. 

^  Cabrera,  Felipe  S^undo,  Lib.  X,  cap.  xviu. 
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We  have  seen  how  Cervantes  reported  that  in  Barcelona  this 
seemoii  to  be  the  real  duty  of  the  tribunal  an<i  that  tliere  was 
nothing  else  to  be  attended  to;  his  animadversions  produced  no 
amendment  and,  in  1567,  de  Soto  Salazar  repeated  the  complaint.* 
This  continued  uncheeked.  The  project  of  reform  presented  to 
the  Suprema,  in  1623,  expresses  the  wish  that  other  tribunals 
would  follow  the  example  of  Saragossa,  where  one  of  the  inquisi- 
tors was  delegated  every  four  months  to  conduct  this  business, 
so  that  prisoners  on  trial  for  heresy  could  have  their  cases 
despatched  and  not  be  kept  languishing  interminably  in  prison, 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  one  of  the  sorest  abuses  inflicted  on 
them.'  This  pious  wish  was  fruitless  and  the  records  of  the 
Inquisition  for  the  following  century  show  how  large  a  portion 
of  its  activity  was  devoted  to  these  cases  and  to  the  compelencias 
incessantly  springing  from  them. 

One  feature  which  aggravated  the  oppression  in  these  matters, 
especially  in  civil  suits,  was  not  only  the  favoritism  which  inen- 
tably  inclined  the  tribunal  to  the  side  of  its  own  people,  but  the 
fact  that  the.  inquisitors  were  usually  strangers,  unfamiliar  with 
the  local  laws  and  customs  peculiar  to  each  province,  which  they 
presumed  to  interpret  and  enforce.  This  justified  the  frequent 
demands  that  inquisitors  should  be  natives— demands  which 
received  no  atteution,  for  the  appointing  power  thought  only  of 
their  qualifications  as  judges  of  the  faith  while,  to  the  mass  of 
the  popiJation,  their  duties  in  this  respect  were  of  small  account 
in  conipariHon  with  their  activity  in  their  temporal  jurisdiction. 
Another  well-grounded  source  of  complaint  was  that  the  inquisi- 
torial haljita  of  secrecy  could  not  be  wholly  overcome;  the  parties 
and  their  cuujisel  were  not  allowed  to  be  present,  as  in  the  royal 
courts;  witnesaea  were  examined  by  the  inquisitor  on  lists  of 
interrogatories  furnished  to  him,  and  there  was  no  cross-exami- 
nation; written  arguments  were  presented  to  him  which  he  handed 
to  the  other  side  for  reply  and  the  procedure,  in  both  civil  and 
criminal  cases,  wafl  assimilated  as  nearly  as  might  be  to  the  secret 
trials  for  heresy  which  was  the  inquisitorial  ideal  of  the  dispensa- 
tion of  justice.  The  cases  were  decided  by  the  inquisitors  in 
session  together,  on  a  majority  vote.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
there  was  no  appeal  to  the  Suprema,  even  when  the  vote  was 

*  Archive  de  Simoncas,  Visitafl  de  Barcelona,  J^.  15,  fnl.  1,  20, 
'  Archive  dtf  SiitiancaH,  Iiiqui.iiclon,  Lib.  026,  fol.  19. — Archivo  hist,  nacional, 
Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  L«g.  1,  n.  1. 
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not  unanimous,  but,  io  1645,  a  writer  assumes  that  either  side 
could  appeal.* 

We  have  seen  how  tenaciously  the  kingdoms  of  .\ragon  struggled 
against  the  evils  of  the  systein.  Castile  felt  them  equally  but  it 
had  not  the  same  institutions  and  coxild  only  rernonslrate.  The 
C6rtes  of  Madrid,  in  1607-8,  represented  that  those  of  1579  and 
15SG  had  petitioned  for  the  reform  of  the  abuses  arising  from  the 
temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  kingdom;  that  Philip  II  had  pronused  relief,  but  had  died 
without  granting  it,  and  therefore  the  request  was  now  repeated 
in  view  of  the  increasing  evils.  Especially  was  attention  called 
to  the  cruelty  of  itni)ri.soniug  ortliiiary  offenders,  for  the  people 
could  not  di-siiuguish  and  imagined  all  prisoners  to  be  heretics, 
thus  entailing  infamy  upon  them  and  diwiualifying  them  for 
marriage,  wherefore  it  was  asked  that  they  be  confined  in  the 
pubUc  gaols.  Philip  III  promised  to  do  what  was  proper  and 
of  course  tlid  nothing.  The  C6rtes  of  1611  repeated  the  petition, 
with  similar  lack  of  result.' 

The  Council  of  Castile,  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land,  in  a 
consulta  of  1631,  represented  forcibly  the  existing  evils,  espe- 
cially the  prodigal  use  of  censures  under  which  corregidores  and 
other  magistrates  lay  under  excommunication  for  months  together, 
while  individuals  were  impoverished  by  the  long  delays  in  settling 
competencias.  It  urged  the  remedy  of  permitting  appeals  to  the 
Council  f>or  via  de  juerza,  in  cases  not  of  faith  and  tins  it  repeated 
in  1634,  1669  and  1682.'  More  outspoken  was  a  memorial  pre- 
sented, in  1648,  to  Philip  by  a  member  of  the  Council,  on  the 
abuses  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction,  those  in  civil  cases  being 
treated  in  a  separate  paper.  The  writer  alludes  to  having  re- 
peatedly made  the  same  representations  orally  and  in  writiog; 
he  dwells  upon  the  interminable  delays  and  other  obstacles  which 
impede  justice  and  discourage  sufferers  from  seeking  it.  The 
resultant  immunity  creates  audacious  criminals;  the  number  of 
familiars  and  of  soKliers  who  never  serve  in  the  field  has  increased 
BO  greatly  that  nothing  is  seen  but  crimes  and  the  offenders  are 
unpunished.     Everywhere  men  of  the  most  dissolute  type  and 

»  Modo  de  Prooedcr.  fol.  31-9.  8ft-07  (Bihl.  nacionnl.  MSS.,  D,  1 22) .— Archivo 
hist,  uacionol,  Inquisicion  de  \'alpncia.  Leg.  365,  n.  45. — Archivx)  de  Sinuwcai^ 
Inquiiricion,  Lib.  920,  fol.  23.— Rojas  de  Hwret.  P.  i,  n.  442. 

'  Llorcnie,  Hist.  orit.  Cap.  xxvii,  .\rt.  I.  n.  3,  4. 

'  Om8u]t«  Magnu  (Hibl.  nacianal,  MSS.,  Q.  4). 
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the  largest  fortunes  seek  appoiritnient  so  as  to  enjoy  imniunity; 
the  royal  revenues  are  defrauded  and  prohibited  gooda  are 
imported,  while  no  corregidor  or  alcalde  dares  to  curb  tliem,  for 
they  are  at  once  exconmiunicated  by  the  inquisitors,  even  to 
casting  interdicts  over  whole  communities.  Those  who  suffer 
remain  without  redress,  so  that  those  who  are  able  are  led  to  take 
it  into  tlieir  own  hands,  for  they  can  get  it  nowhere  else.  Justice 
is  trampled  imiler  foot;  there  is  no  alguazi!  who  dares  to  make 
an  arrest,  or  scrivener  to  draw  up  papers,  so  many  have  Ijeen 
slain  or  wounded  for  so  doing  and  the  death  of  an  algiiazil  is  held 
at  naught,  as  though  the  oflicers  of  justice  were  common  enemies. 
If  the  king  would  re-establish  the  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  courts 
there  would  be  an  end  to  the  excommunications  with  which  the 
infjuisitors  defend  their  delinquents,  as  though  they  were  vessels 
of  the  Temple;  the  time  of  the  Councils  and  of  the  king  would 
not  be  consumed  by  these  perpetual  competencias  and  the 
plagues  would  cease  wherewith  God  afflicts  these  kingdoms  for 
the  injustice,  the  violence  and  the  dissolute  life  of  the  people.* 

These  warnings  and  remonstrances  fell  on  deaf  ears.  The 
Suprenia  was  skilled  to  work  upon  the  piety  of  the  king,  and  to 
promUie  him  relief  from  perils  if  he  would  placate  God  by  increas- 
ing the  prisdleges  of  the  Inquisition,  the  very  existence  of  which 
depended  upon  its  ability  to  protect  its  famUars  from  the  law  and 
from  the  universal  hatred  in  which  they  were  held. 

After  the  fall  of  Inquisitor-general  Nithard,  there  was  a  bustling 
attempt  to  check  the  enormous  evils  admitted  to  exist.  In  1677 
Carlos  II  deprecated  the  abuses  common,  both  in  excessive  charges 
and  in  forcing  his  pious  subjects  to  submit  by  censiu*es  which 
deprived  them  of  the  consolations  of  religion.  He  declared 
excommurucation  to  be  illegal  in  matters  connected  exclusively 
with  laymen  and  temporal  possessions,  and  forbade  its  employ- 
ment, a  command  which  he  addrescd  to  the  Suprema  in  1678 
with  directions  to  enforce  it  and  which  he  repeated  in  1G91,  but 
without  effect.'  Then  a  more  comprehensive  effort  was  made  to 
effect  a  ratUcal  reforni.  In  1696,  Carlos  was  induced  to  assemble 
what  was  kno^Ti  aa  the  Junta  Magna,  consisting  of  two  members 
each  of  the  Councils  of  State,  of  .'Vragon,  of  Castile,  of  Italy,  of 
Indies  and  of  Orders.    The  decree  creating  it  recites  the  disturb- 

1  Bibl.  CBctonal,  MSS.,  D,  IIS,  fol.  188. 

'  Autofl  Acorrlados,  Lib.  rr,  Tit.  I,  .\uto  4,  cap.  13,  14,  IS. — N'ovls  Recop. 
Lib.  u,  Tit.  vii,  ley  6.— Archive  de  Simancas,  Inquiaicion,  Leg.  1465,  fol.  99. 
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ancc  and  interference  with  justice,  the  continual  collisions  and 
compeUrncias  between  the  Inquisition  and  tlie  courts  over  (lues- 
tion  of  jurisdiction  and  pri\'ileges,  and  the  necessity  of  establishing 
Bome  fixed  principles  and  rules  to  avert  these  troubles  for  the 
future  and  to  preserve  the  Holy  Office  in  the  love  and  reverence 
of  the  people,  without  its  interfering  in  matters  foreign  to  its 
venerable  purpose.  The  Junta  was  to  meet  at  least  once  a  week 
anil  it  was  furnished  with  materials  from  the  records  of  all  the 
Councils,  through  wliich  it  obtained  a  thorough  insight  into  the 
evils  to  be  remedied.  These  labors  resulted  in  a  memorial  known 
as  the  Consulta  Magna,  drawn  up  by  Doctor  Joseph  de  LeJesma  , 
of  the  Council  of  Castile.  ^| 

It  constit  uted  a  terrible  indictment  of  the  abuse,  by  the  Inquiffl-^^ 
tion^of  the  temporal  jurisdiction  bestowed  on  it  by  the  sovereigns,  ^ 
with  ample  proof  of  flagrant  cases  and  incidents.  Then  foUowedj^B 
a  consideration  of  possible  remedies,  of  which  the  most  india-^^ 
pensable  was  declared  to  be  the  prohibition  of  censures,  which  ^ 
were  so  formiilable  that  no  one  could  resist  them.  I'ersons^f 
arrested  for  offences  not  of  faith  should  be  confined  in  the  royal  ^1 
prisons  to  save  them  from  the  indelible  di.sgrnce  of  the  secret 
prison.  The  recnrm  de  fnerza  should  be  admitted  when  excom- 
munication was  URC{1  in  temporal  ca'ses.  The  fuero  should 
withdrawn  from  tfie  servants  and  commensals  of  officials  wh 
insolence  gave  occasion  to  arrests  and  censures  causing  dissen- 
sions that  scandaUzed  tlie  whole  kingdom.  It  was  admitted  that 
familiars  now  gave  little  trouble,  save  in  Majorca,  where  there 
was  no  Concordia,  but  the  salaried  officials  wore  the  source  d 
infinite  contention  and  they  should  be  put  on  the  fooling  of 
familiars.  A  grievance  of  the  greatest  magnitude  was  the  inter- 
minal)le  delay  in  the  settlement  of  compctencias,  during  which 
prisoners  languished  in  confinement  and  exconimunicatos  could 
not  obtain  absolution;  this  couUl  be  averted  if  the  Conconha-s  and 
royal  orders  were  enforced.  As  all  attempts  to  curb  the  Inquisi- 
tion had  proved  useless,  and  in  spite  of  them  it  had  continually^^ 
increased  it,s  abuses,  the  ultimate  remedy  of  depriving  it  whollji^^ 
of  the  royal  jurisdiction  might  be  found  necessary,  but  mean-^ 
while  these  milder  measures  might  be  tried  in  hope  of  relief,* 
These  proposed  remedies,  it  will  be  seen,  were  moderate  enough 

*  I  am  not  aware  that  this  interesting  document  tuu  been  printed.  Therr  an 
copintt  of  it  in  the  Bihl.  nucioimt,  MSS.,  Q,  4,  and  G,  344,  and  in  the  Library  <rf 
tiw  University  of  Hallfi,  Yc,  17. 
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and  in  no  way  limited  the  Inquisition  in  its  ostensible  functions 
as  the  prefierver  of  the  faith. 

This  waa  the  most  forniiiiabie  assault  that  the  Inquisition  had 
experienced,  coming  as  it  did  from  the  combined  forces  of  all  the 
other  organizations  of  the  State,  under  the  auspices  of  the  king, 
but  it  was  easily  averted.  Llorente  tells  us  that  Inquisitor-general 
Rocaberti,  working  tlirough  the  royal  confessor  Froilan  Diaz,  wlio 
was  ex-ofticio  a  member  of  the  Suprema,  and  al.so  Rocaberti's 
subject  in  the  Doiuiniean  Order,  succeeded  in  inducing  Carlos  to 
consign  the  consuUn  to  the  Umbo  in  which  reposed  so  many 
previous  memorials.'  The  manner  in  which  this  was  effected  was 
eimple  enough.  In  1720  Don  Santiago  Augustin  Riol  drew  up 
for  Philip  V  a  report  on  the  creation  and  organization  of  the 
state  councils,  in  which  he  states  that  the  consulta  was  submitted 
to  the  Council  of  Castile  for  its  action;  this  was  delayed  by  the 
illness  of  the  governor  of  the  Council;  wiicn  he  returned  to  duty 
the  matter  was  forgotten  and  the  consulta  i^i.'^appeared  so  com- 
pletely thatj  when  Philip  V  called  for  it,  in  1701,  no  copy  could 
be  found  in  the  archives,  as  appeared  from  a  certificate  furnished 
by  the  archivist.' 

This  narrow  escape  did  not  teach  moderation.  In  1702  the 
Valencia  tribunal  refu.sed  even  to  join  in  a  eompetencia  over  a 
case  in  which  it  entertained  a  suit  brouglit  to  collect  the  interest 
on  a  censo,  by  the  widow  of  an  alguazil  mayor  as  guardian  of  her 
chihlreri.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  regent  of  the  Aiidiencia  pointed 
out  that,  under  the  Concordia  of  156.S,  the  widow  of  an  official 
only  enjoyed  the  fuero  as  defen<lant  and  not  as  plaintiff  and  that 
the  children  had  no  claim  whatever,  and  cited  precedents  tliat 
had  been  po  decided;  the  tribunal  was  stubborn  and  would  not 
even  admit  that  the  question  could  be  carried  up  to  the  Suprema 
and  Council  of  Aragon  for  tlecision.'  It  was  not  long  after  tliis, 
however,  that  the  Suprema  was  obliged  to  admit  that  reforms 
in  the  methods  of  the  Holy  Office  were  essential.  In  its  carta 
acordada  of  June  27,  1705,  is  embodied  a  rebuke  of  the  reckless- 
ness with  which  the  tribunals  undertook  the  defence  of  their 
officials,  resulting  in  the  universal  complaints  of  the  abuse  of  it« 
jurisdiction,  so  that  it  was  popularly  said  that  everything  was 

'  UoTontc,  Hiot.  crft.  Cap.  xxvi,  Art.  it,  n.  33;  Cap.  xxxix,  Art.  ii,  n.  17. 
'  Riol.  Inronne  (Spmnnario  enidito,  111,   1J57). 
'  Arctitvo  hist,  nacional,  Iiiquimcion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  1,  n.  3,  fol.  IG. 
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made  a  caso  de  Inquisicion,  to  the  disrepute  of  its  ofTioials  and  their 
families.  Therefore,  unless  the  jurisdiction  was  indisputable,  the 
Suprcma  must  be  consulted  before  assuming  the  defence,  amicable 
adjustments  must  always  be  suughl  and  friendly  relations  be 
mmntaiued  with  the  royal  ofEeials,  thus  avoi<.ling  competencias 
which  ordinarily  arose  from  passionate  coiiUiets  over  trilles.* 

These  were  wise  adnioiiilions  to  which  as  usual  scant  attention 
was  paid^  but  ia  time  the  tribunals  were  made  to  recognize  the 
change  wliirh  liad  come  in  with  the  Bourbons.  There  was  a 
highly  ilkistrative  case  in  1720,  at  Toledo,  wliere  Don  Pedro 
Paniagua,  contador  or  auditor  of  the  tribunal,  received  in  October 
twenty  sacks  of  cocoa  from  Cadiz.  In  the  intricate  details  of 
the  Spanish  system  of  internal  imposts,  it  would  be  impossible 
now  to  say  whether  he  had  observed  the  formalities  requisite  in 
the  transmission  of  merchandise,  but  the  local  autlxorities  assumed 
that  there  was  a  violation  of  law  and  also  an  infraction  of  quaran- 
tine, imposed  in  August,  owing  to  an  epidemic  in  Marseilles. 
The  corregidor  was  prompt;  at  2  a.m.  of  the  day  following  the 
arrival  of  the  cocoa,  he  searched  Paniagua's  country  house  and 
at  9  A.M.  his  town  house  and  sequestrated  the  cocoa.  The  inqiusi- 
tors  responded  by  imprisoning  the  civic  guards  who  had  been 
employed.  A  fortnight  later,  another  visit  paid  to  Paniagua's 
house  showed  that  five  sacks  of  the  sequestrated  article  had  been 
removed,  whereupon  he  was  confined  in  the  royal  prison.  Then 
the  inquisitors  proceeded  against  the  corregidor  and  alcalde 
mayor  with  censures,  and  aggravated  them  so  energetically  that 
in  twenty-four  hours  they  had  an  interdict  and  cessatio  a  diinnis 
in  four  parishes  of  the  city.  These  active  demonstrations,  how- 
ever suited  to  the  seventeenth  century,  were  out  of  place  in  the 
eighteenth.  As  soon  as  news  of  them  reached  Marlrid,  hurried 
orders  were  despatelied  by  the  Suprema  to  remove  the  interdict, 
absolve  the  officials  and  release  the  guards,  and  when  the  formal 
report  came  from  the.  tribunal  the  orders  were  repeated,  with 
the  addition  that  the  .senior  inquisitor  should  start  for  Madrid 
within  twenty-four  hours.  Prior  to  receiving  this  the  inquiators 
had  written  toTnqnisitor-gf^nnral  Camargo  lamenting  his  ahandoD- 
ment  of  them  and  the  dishonor  inflicted  on  the  tribunal;  they 
blushed  to  be  accompUces  in  this  ruin  and  they  tendered  their 
resignations.  The  answer  to  this  was  sending  the  senior  Inquisi- 
tor of  Madrid  to  lake  charge  of  the  tribunal,  with  orders  to  the 


*  Archivo  hist.  iuidoi«i,^tv*v^w\ottiftNtiMi6B.A«%^^^T*-VV^-V^. 
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two  remaining  inquisitors  to  report  in  Maiirid  but,  on  learning 
that  they  hail  obeyed  the  first  orders,  they  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  Toledo. 

How  strong  had  been  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  Suprema  to 
produce  this  action  may  be  inferred  from  a  protest  in  which,  a 
month  later,  it  poured  forth  to  Philip  V  ita  bitterness  of  soul. 
The  corregidor  had  violated  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
the  Inquisition:  the  inquisitors  had  been  perfectly  justified  in 
their  action,  although  too  speedy  in  aggravating  the  censures; 
they  had  been  humiliated,  while  the  corregidor  and  his  underlings 
were  boasting  of  their  triumph  over  the  Inquisition  and  of  depriv- 
ing it  of  the  rights  granted  by  the  popes  and  the  kings  of  Spain. 
The  Suprema  therefore  asked  that  the  senior  inquisitor  be  allowed 
to  return  to  Toledo,  that  Paniagua  be  released  by  the  hands  of 
the  inqui.'^itors,  that  his  cocoa  be  restored  and  that  the  corregidor 
and  alcahlc  mayor  be  duly  punished.  This  accomplishetl  nothing 
and  two  months  later  it  again  appealed  to  the  king  for  the  release 
of  Paniagua  and  the  restoration  of  the  senior  inquisitor,  but  this 
time  it  professed  its  zeal  to  sec  that  in  future  the  tribunals  should 
practise  more  moderation.'  The  lesson  was  a  hard  one,  but  it 
had  a  still  harder  one,  in  1734,  when  Philip  decided  that  a  salaried 
official  should  be  tried  by  the  ordinary  courts.' 

Step  by  step  the  old-time  privileges  were  being  curtailed.  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  Fernando  VI,  some  trouble  arose  at  Llercna 
over  the  taxation  of  famiUars.  It  seems  to  have  been  aggravated 
in  the  usual  manner  and,  when  it  reached  the  king,  it  was  of  a 
character  that  induced  him  to  issue  a  decree,  October  5,  1747,  by 
which  the  Council  of  Castile  was  given  jurisdiction  over  the 
officials  of  the  Inquisition.  This  called  fortli  a  heated  remon- 
strance, dated  November  1st,  which  must  have  proceeded  from 
the  Inquisitor-genera!  Prado  y  Cuesta,  for  no  other  subject 
would  have  dared  thus  to  address  ids  sovereign.  The  writer  tells 
him  that  the  decree  is  unworthy  of  his  name  and  his  faith,  nor  is  it 
well  tliat  the  world  should  see  liim,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
discharge  such  a  thunderbolt  agmnst  tlie  Holy  Office,  such  as  it 
had  never  received  since  its  foundation,  leaving  it  prostrated  by 
the  shock.  He  affirms  before  God,  and  would  wish  to  wnte  it  with 
Ma  blood,  that  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  prosperity  ol 


»  Bib],  naciontti,  MSS..  R,  102,  icA.  Wl-W. 
'  Autos  .Acoitiados,  Lib.  tv,  T\t.  i,  O\o»  \. 
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the  king  and  his  kingdoms  require  tiiat  the  decree  be  returned 
the  royal  hands,  without  a  copy  being  allo\ve<i  to  remain.' 

Although  this  decree  was  not  effective  as  to  the  salaried  offi- 
cials, the  In(iuisition  was  falling  upon  evil  days.     It  no  longCT 
inspired  the  old-time  awe;  it  wa.s  no  longer  striving  to  extend  ita 
prerogatives,  but  was  fighting  a  losing  battle  to  maintain  them. 
A  writer  of  about  this  period  deplores  its  decaihjnce;  its  conimis- 
sionei-s  and  familiars  serve  without  pay  and  the  only  reward  for^i 
their  labors  and  the  cost  of  making  their  proofs  of  limpieza  i^^M 
tlie  exemptions  of  pure  liouor  granted  by  the  kings,  but  now^^ 
scarce  one  of  these  is  observed  and  no  fit  persons  seek  the  positions, 
although  they  are  much  nee<led,  for  there  are  not  a  tenth  part  of      . 
those  allowed  by  the  Concordias.'    There  is  probably  some  truth      j 
in  this,  for  Inquisitor-general  Prado  y  Cuesta,  in  appointing,  at      | 
the  request  of  the  tribunal  of  Valencia,  Fray  Vicente  Latorre  as 
calificador  or  censor,  asks  why,  when  there  are  so  many  learned 
canons  and  professors  in  Valencia,  who  fornierly  were  eager  in 
seeking  the  position,  it  had  now  fallen  so  greatly  in  estima- 
tion." 

It  was  difficult  for  the  Inquisition  to  reconcile  itself  to  the 
tendencies  of  the  age  and  several  cases,  about  tliis  time,  in  which 
the  tribunal  of  Valencia  refused  even  to  admit  coinpetL-ncias, 
asserting  that  its  combined  ecclesiastical  and  royal  jurisdictions 
rendered  it  the  sole  judge  of  all  that  concerned  its  officials,  show 
that  the  old  spirit  still  lingered  and  found  expression  whenever 
it  dared.*  Carlos  III,  however,  was  even  more  assertive  of  the 
royal  prerogative  than  Ms  brother  Fernando.  We  have  seea 
his  orders  of  1763  concerning  mimicipal  and  police  regulations 
which  included  the  prohibitions  of  carrj'ing  concealed  weapons 
and  exporting  money,  in  all  of  which  familiars  were  wholly  re- 
moved from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition,  and  in  1775  a 
competcncia  in  C6rdova  caused  hini  emphatically  to  order 
the  inviolable  observance  of  this  decree,'  All  tliis  led  to  the 
change  in  the  commissions  of  familiars  as  regards  carrj'ing  arms, 
which  was  brought  about,  in  1777,  by  the  authorities  of  AlcalA  la 
Real  and  Seville  refusing  to  renter  commissions  issued  by  the 


'  Archivo  de  Alcaic,  Hadeiida,  Ijcg,  544'  (Ubra  10). 

■  Ibidem,  Estado,  Lag.  2843. 

'  Archivo  hiat.  nacional,  Inquisidon  do  Valencia,  Leg.  14,  n.  3,  fol.  132. 

•  Ibidem,  Leg.  1,  n.  3,  fol.  3.  16 

•  Novla.  Rrccp.,  Lib.  n,  Tit.  ^ii,  lej-ea  9,  10. 
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tribunals  of  Toledo  and  Sexille,  because  they  were  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  new  regulations.  In  place,  as  of  old,  of  blustering 
and  coercing  the  magistrates,  the  Suprema  collectccl  from  all  the 
tribunals  the  formulas  employed  by  them  and  framed  a  new  one, 
phrased  in  a  very  different  spirit  and  in  accordance  with  the  royal 
edicts.* 

That  the  endless  quarrels  which  we  have  been  considering 
ought  to  be  settled  in  an  amicable  manner  was  so  self-evident 
that,  from  an  early  period,  persistent  efforts  had  been  made  to 
accomplish  it,  resulting  in  the  "competcncia"  so  frequently 
alluded  to  above.  Originally  it  would  seem  that  there  was  no 
establi.«hed  procedure  and  that  the  Inquisition  settled  for  itself 
all  questions  ari-sing  with  the  magistrates.  After  the  first  oppoa- 
tion  had  been  broken  down  these  were  not  numerous,  until  the 
attribution  of  the  fuoro  to  the  officials,  and  the  enormous  multi- 
plication of  familiars  and  other  unsalaried  officers,  gave  occa.sion 
for  collisions  with  the  courts.  The  earliest  attempt  that  I  have 
met  to  provide  a  method  of  petllement  Is  a  c^-dula,  issued  about 
1535  by  the  empress-regent  in  the  absence  of  Charles  V,  ordering 
that,  when  there  wae  a  dispute  about  jurisdiction,  the  president 
an<l  judges  of  the  royal  court  should  meet  the  inquisitors  and 
arrange  matters  harmoniously,  so  tliat  it  shoidd  not  be  known 
that  there  had  been  a  difference  between  them.  It  was  in  con- 
formity mth  this  that,  in  1542,  when  Joa([uin  de  Tunes  was 
tried  in  Barcelona  for  the  murder  of  Juan  Ballell,  a  familiar,  the 
inquisitor,  Miguel  Puig,  held  a  conference  \\ith  the  regent  and 
judges  of  the  royal  chancellery,  prior  to  (he  arrest,  and  the 
custody  of  the  accused  was  settled  without  difficulty.  It  was 
impossible,  however,  to  preserve  peace  between  classes  nmtually 
jealous,  and  we  have  seen  (p.  435)  the  troubles  which  Prince  Philip 
endeavored  to  settle  by  the  c^dula  of  May  15,  1545.  This  favored 
the  royal  jurisdiction  and  produced  complaints  from  the  Suprema 
as  when,  in  1548,  it  represented  to  Charles  V  that  in  Granada 
the  judges  made  the  cedula  a  pretext  to  intervene  in  the  business 
:  of  the  tribunal,  whenever  any  one  made  a  complaint,  requiring 
the  inquisitors  to  interrupt  their  work  and  come  to  the  Audiencia, 
when  they  were  ordered  not  to  proceed  and,  if  this  was  disobeyed, 
the  judges  raised  a  great  disturbance.  All  this  would  cease  if 
the  old  rule  were  restored  that  any  one  feeling  aggrieved  must 

*  Archivo  hist.  nacioDBl,  InqiiisicioD  do  Valencia,  Leg.  13,  d.  11,  fol.  45. 
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appeal  to  the  Suprema  where  he  would  get  justice.'     Prince 
Philip's  c^dula  of  155.3  settled  this  as  far  as  concerned  matters 
of  faith,  but  neither  it  nor  the  Castilian  Concordia  of  the  same 
year  could  prevent  disputes  over  the  immunities  of  the  officials 
and  famiUars  which  the  Inquisition  was  persistently  endeavoring 
to  extend.    The  Concordia,  however,  eiideavored  to  provide  for 
the  settlement  of  these  by  the  process  described  above  (p.  436) 
which  became  technically  known  as  competcncia.    It  b  remark- 
able that,  in  the  Valencia  Concordia  of  1554,  there  \a  no  such 
provision,  but  in  that  of  1568,  for  the  .\ragonese  kingdoms,  it 
appears  in  the  sHghtly  different  form  that  the  regent  of  the 
Audiencia  and  the  senior  inquisitor  should  consult  and  endeavor 
to  come  to  some  agreement.    If  they  could  not  do  so,  the  regent 
was  to  send  his  side  of  the  case  to  the  Council  of  Aragon  and  the  , 
inquisitor  his  to  the  Suprema,  when  the  king  would  arrange  hov 
the  matter  should  be  decided.*    Tlie  two  formulas  were  conibinc<i  1 
in  practice  and  remained  the  established  method  of  settUngj 
conflicts  of  jurisdiction. 

This  should  have  produced  peace  but  we  have  seen  that  it  only 
gave  occasion  for  fresh  subjects  of  discord.  The  inquisitors  were 
restive  under  any  restraint  on  their  arbitrary  methods  and 
already  in  1560,  a  carta  acordada  of  November  14th  warns  them 
that  they  arc  not  to  proceed  with  censures  against  the  judges, 
when  the  latter  offer  competcncias,  but  are  to  send  the  papers 
to  the  Suprema  and  await  the  result,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty 
ducats  for  every  infraction  of  the  rule.*  The  inquisitors  however ^^ 
avoided  competcncia^  as  far  as  they  could  and,  when  obliged  tO^^H 
concede  them,  the  opportimity  was  taken  of  humiliating  the 
royal  judges  and  make  them  feel  their  inferiority  in  a  nmrmer 
most  galling  to  men  so  tenacious  of  the  respect  due  to  position 
an<l  so  insistent  on  courtesy.  VVIien  de  Solo  Salazar  roporU 
of  the  inquisitors  of  Barcehma  that,  wlien  they  hud  occasion  to 
notify  the  lieutenant  of  the  king  or  the  regent  of  the  Audiend: 
they  sent  a  messenger  tn  summon  him  and  then  kept  him  waiting 
in  the  antechamber  and  that  sometimes  they  called  the  judges 
before  them  and  scolded  them  without  cause,  we  can  readily 
appreciate  the  intensity  of  the  hatred  thus  excited.* 

*  Ardiivo  de  Simanc-s^,  Inquiacion,  Lib.  13,  fol.  16. — Pmoeao  eonlra  Jowqma 
de  Tunes  (MSS.  ot  Am.  Philos.  Society). 

*  Actos  dc  Corle  dc\  Ueyno  A«  ^Topm,  Vo\.  Wv  V.TaLSw^aw.^  1664). 

*  Archivo  dc  Svmancas.  lnc\n\sftd(m,\ite.'iVl.A^\-*^. 

*  Ibidem,  Viwtaa  de  BarccVw*,!**.  VI,\'A..'». 
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So,  when  the  Inquisition  established  its  formula  for  compe- 
tencias,  they  were  sedulously  framed  to  be  as  arrogantly  insulting 
as  possible.  The  first  mandate  inhibits  peremptorily  the  judge 
from  action  and  orders  him  to  remit  the  case  to  the  tribunal 
within  twenty-four  hours.  If  an  arrest  has  been  made  the 
prisoner  is  to  be  discharged  on  bail  to  present  himself  before 
the  inquisitors  and  any  property  seized  or  sequestrated  is  to  be 
released.  If  the  secular  judge  has  any  reason  to  allege  to  the 
contrary  he  is  to  present  himself  in  person  or  by  procurator  to 
the  tribunal,  which  will  render  justice,  and  a]l  this  is  under  holy 
obedience  and  the  threat  of  major  excommunication  and  a  heavy 
fine.  If  there  are  any  papers  in  the  case  the  scrivener  is  ordered 
to  surreuiler  them,  and  the  accuser  or  plaintiff  is  to  appear  within 
a  time  specified  and  receive  justice,  in  default  of  which  the  case 
will  be  heard  without  him  and  without  further  notice.  Then,  if 
a  reply  is  made  to  this  alleging  reasons  for  not  obeying,  a  second 
mandate  is  issued  pronouncing  them  insufficient  and  ordering 
the  first  one  to  be  obeyed  within  a  specific*!  time  under  the  above 
penalties.  If  iho  judge  tlicn  proposes  a  competencia,  a  mandate 
is  sent  to  him  reciting  the  previous  ones  and  saying  that,  to  avoid 
troubling  the  higher  powers,  he  is  ordered  to  surrender  all  papers 
and  suspend  all  action,  or  the  excomnumieation  and  fine  will  be 
enforced  on  his  person  and  property.  The  next  mandate  accepta 
the  competencia,  states  that  the  tribunal  is  reatiy  to  forward  its 
papers  and  orders  the  judges  to  send  their  side  within  twelve 
days,  adding  a  threat  of  exconmiimicalion  and  fine  if  any  addi- 
tional testimony  be  taken  in  the  case.  All  this  is  phrased  in  the 
most  mandatory  fashion  as  of  a  superior  addressing  a  subordinate 
and  all  these  missives  are  ortlcred  to  be  returned  to  the  tribunal. 
If,  after  a  competencia  wa.s  formed,  the  familiar  or  official  accepted 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular  court,  he  was  deprived  of  his  cctm- 
mission.  As  we  have  frequently  seen,  there  was  no  hesitation, 
at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  to  excommunicate  the  judges, 
to  anathematize  them  and  to  lay  an  interdict  on  the  city,  followed 
by  a  cesftatif)  a  dvnnis} 

In  adihtion  to  the  gratification  of  thus  humiliating  the  magis- 
trates, there  was  also  in  this  trxiculejice  the  object  of  rendering 
the  process  so  offensive  as  to  make  them  shrink  from  resisting 
the  encroachments  of  the  Inquisition.     When  this  failed  the 

•  Mwlo  de  Proceder,  fol.  21-29  (Bibl,  nacional,  B4SS.,  D,  122).— Arcsbivci  Vaa*^ 
Badonal,  Inqaiaitnoa  de  Toledo,  Leg.  49&. 
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tribunal  had  abundant  sources  of  annoyance  in  raising  intermin- 
able questions  of  precedence  and  formalities,  which  were  some- 
times fought  so  bitterly  and  long  as  virtually  to  supersede  the 
original  case.  The  points  that  could  be  r^sed  were  endless.  In 
1602,  the  Count  of  Benavente,  then  Viceroy  of  Valencia,  issued 
letters  ordering  a  conference  over  the  arrest  of  Ger6nimo  Falcon; 
the  tribunal  surrendered  him,  admitting  that  the  case  did  not 
pertain  to  it,  but  demanded  that  the  viceroy  and  chancellery 
should  cancel  the  letters  on  their  records  and,  on  refusal,  it 
excommunicated  the  regent.  The  matter  was  carried  up  to  the 
Suprema  and  C!ouncil  of  Aragon,  when  the  king  decided  that  the 
letters  must  be  expunged  and  it  was  done  in  presence  of  a  secre- 
tary of  the  Inquisition.  The  same  himiiliation  had  been  inflicted 
on  the  count's  father,  when  he  was  viceroy,  and  also  on  the  Duke 
of  Segorbe.* 

This  arrogance  continued  until  Carlos  III,  in  his  decree  of  1775, 
informed  the  Inquisition  that  the  royal  jurisdiction  which  it 
exercised  was  on  precisely  the  same  level  as  that  of  his  judges 
and  magistrates;  there  must  be  entire  equality  between  them; 
all  threats  of  excommunication  and  fines  must  be  abandoned; 
there  must  be  free  interchange  of  papers,  mutual  courtesy  and 
no  assumption  of  superiority.  It  was  difficult  for  the  tribunals 
to  abandon  the  formulas  which  flattered  their  vanity  and  a  second 
command  was  necessary,  issued  in  1783,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
prolonged  conflict  of  the  Valencia  tribunal  with  the  alcalde  of 
Consentjwna.  This  finally  produced  obedience  and  the  Suprema 
transmitted  the  royal  order  to  Valencia  with  instructions  for  its 
observance.' 

While  this  doubtless  diminished  the  exasperation  of  these  con- 
flicts, it  did  not  check  their  frequency.  They  continued  to  be  a 
constant  source  of  trouble  and  it  was  from  a  desire  to  diminish 
this,  as  well  as  to  extend  its  authority,  that  the  Suprema,  in  1806, 
forbade  the  tribunals  from  instituting  them  without  submitting 
the  case  to  it  and  receiving  its  approval.*  When,  imder  the 
Restoration,  the  Inquisition  was  revived,  in  1814,  the  officials 
naturally  claimed  the  fuero,  active  and  passive,  civil  and  criminal, 

*  Portocarrero,  op.  dt.,  fol.  47,  48. 

*  Archivo  hist,  nacioual,  Inqtiisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  16,  n.  5,  fd.  26, 27, 39, 
62,  72. 

'  Ibidem,  Leg.  17,  n.  3,  fol.  10. 
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and  Fernando  VII,  in  the  decision  of  a  case  carried  up  to  him  from 
Seville,  announced,  February  15,  1815,  in  no  imcertjdn  tones, 
that  they  should  be  protected  in  its  enjoyment,  but  the  cases 
appear  to  be  rare  and  the  aggressive  spirit  had  disappeared.* 
When,  in  Seville,  the  creditors  of  Francisco  de  Paula  Eaquivol 
complained  of  him  to  the  tribimal,  in  place  of  defending  him,  it 
promptly  dismissed  him,  June  27,  1815,  an  action  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  Suprema.*  Even  more  significant  was  a  case, 
in  1816,  when  in  Seville  Lorenzo  Ayllon  abused  a  priest  while 
celebrating  mass  and  endeavored  to  seize  the  sacrament,  and  the 
secular  authorities  arrested  and  proceeded  to  try  him.  In  such 
a  case  there  could  be  no  ({uestion  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Inquisiton,  but  there  was  no  disturbance,  and  when  the  tribunal 
clwmed  his  transfer  to  the  secret  prison  the  Suprema  interposed 
and  ordered  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  public 
gaol,  a  detainer  being  lodged  to  prevent  his  discharge  during  his 
trial — a  concession  to  the  royal  jurisdiction  which  would  have 
petrified  Pacheco  or  Arce  y  Reynoso.* 

There  was  the  same  disposition  to  avoid  coming  to  extremes 
with  the  spiritual  courts.  In  1816  the  provisor  of  the  see  of  Tuy 
prosecuted  Joseph  Metzcler  for  impious,  execrable  and  sacrilegious 
blasphemies.  The  tribunal  of  Santiago  applied,  in  a  courteous 
note,  to  the  provisor  for  the  papers  and  received  a  reply  without 
signature.  This  the  Suprema  directed  it  to  return  and  explain 
that  there  was  no  desire  to  invade  the  episcopal  jurisdiction,  but 
as  the  blasphemous  propositions  and  acts  of  Metzcler  might  be 
heretical,  of  which  the  Inquisition  had  exclusive  cognizance,  it 
must  insist  on  seeing  the  evidence  to  extract  what  appertained 
to  it,  after  which  the  papers  would  be  returned.  It  seems  to  have 
obtained  the  evidence  for,  on  October  15,  1817,  it  voted  to 
imprison  Metzcler,  as  soon  as  his  trial  by  the  provisor  should  be 
ended,  but  the  Suprema  instructed  it  not  to  wait  for  this,  as  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition  was  privileged.* 

There  was  one  peculiarly  irritating  feature  in  the  position  of 
the  Inquisition  in  these  quarrels,  which  exacerbated  them  greatly 


■  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisdcion,  Lib.  669. 

'  Ibidem,  Lib.  890. 

»  Ibidem,  Lib.  890;  Lib.  436». 

•  Ibidem,  Lib.  890. 
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and  often  neutralized  all  efforts  to  nxaintain  harmony — the 
power  which  it  arrogated  to  itself  of  refusing  to  form  compe- 
tencias  on  the  ground  that  its  rights  were  too  clear  to  admit  of 
debate.  Thus  it  held  that  the  salaried  and  titular  officials,  with 
their  families  and  servants,  were  so  wholly  beyond  all  secular 
jurisdiction  that  it  refused  to  entertain  any  proceedings  in  contest 
of  their  claims.  It  was  in  vain  that  Philip  111,  by  a  royal  letter 
of  1615,  declared  that  if  inquisitors  refused  a  conference,  on  the 
ground  that  the  matter  wu.s  too  clear  to  justify  it,  the  regent  of 
the  chancellery  should  form  a  com]>etencia  and  forwani  the  papers 
as  usual.'  It  was  equally  uselcs.s  for  Philip  IV  to  decree,  in  1630, 
that  when  a  contention  was  started  by  either  party,  the  other 
nmst  entertain  it,  no  matter  how  clear  it  might  be,  under  pain, 
for  a  first  offence,  of  five  hundred  ducats  and,  for  a  second,  of 
suspension  during  the  royal  pleasure.  To  ensure  the  imposition 
of  the  fine,  each  Council  was  to  give  the  other  faculties  for  ita 
collection  from  offenders,  but,  when  the  Suprema  forwarded  this 
decree  to  the  tribunals,  with  orders  for  its  strict  observance,  it 
added  significantly  that  it  did  not  api)Iy  to  ca-ses  of  salaried  and 
titular  officials,  though  no  such  exception  was  made  in  the  decree. 
It  knew  that  Philip  would  never  summon  courage  to  enforce  his 
law  and  it  was  right.  When,  in  1633,  the  Council  of  Aragon 
endeavored  to  collect  such  a  fine,  the  Suprema  interpo.se<l,  assert- 
ing that  it  could  only  be  done  by  consent  of  b<»th  Councils,  which 
was,  ill  effect,  to  invalidate  the  law,  and  Philip  himself  violated 
it,  in  1634,  when  Augustin  Vidal,  messenger  of  the  tribunal  of 
Valencia,  was  arrested  by  the  royal  court  for  the  murder  of 
Juan  Alonso  Martfnez,  a  Knight  of  Santiago  and  Baylc  of 
Alicante.  The  tribunal  demanded  him  and  refused  a  eompe- 
tencia,  when  Philip  weakly  ordered  him  to  be  surrendered  "for 
this  time  and  without  prejudice  to  my  royal  jurisdiction.'" 

The  Inquisition  carried  its  point.  Philip,  by  decisions  of  1645 
and  1658,  admitted  that  there  could  be  no  competencias  in  the, 
case  of  salaried  officials  and  the  Suprema  enforced  these  decisions 
by  a  carta  acordada  of  August  7,  1662,  pointing  out  that  they 
must  not  be  entertained  where  such  officials  were  concerned:  at 
the  same  time  tribunals  were  warned  to  exercise  moderation  and 
not  to  employ  censures  without  consulting  it,  unless  delay  was 

'  Portocarrero,  op.  cit..  foL  52. 

*  Archivo  hist.  nac\ona.\,  Inquwicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  1,  n.  3,  fol.  49;  lieg.  8, 
n.  1,  fol.  422,  423;  Libro  7  dc  .s^\iU»,\*?..a,\d^.VTV,. 


inadmissible.'  Even  Philip  however  had  to  intervene  against  the 
consequences  of  his  own  acta,  in  1664,  when  the  portero  of  the 
tribunal  of  Logrono  killed  in  his  house  a  priest,  appflrt'ntly  through 
jealousy.  The  alcalde  mayor  prosecuted  the  murderer  and 
arrested  his  uife;  the  tribunal  excommunicated  the  alcalde  and 
cast  an  interdict  on  the  town.  The  Council  of  Aragon  formed  a 
competencia  and  claimed  that  during  it  the  censures  should  be 
raised  according  to  custom,  but  the  Suprema  refused  on  the 
ground  t}iat  there  could  be  no  competencia.  Philip  was  appealed 
to  and  ordered  the  censures  raised  for  the  unanswerable  reason 
that  as  judges  under  excommunication  coidd  not  hold  their 
courts,  if  it  were  allowed  thus  to  paralyze  all  judicial  business 
it  would  have  arbitrary  control  over  all  cases  and  frustrate  all 
legal  remedies.'  Tlus  decision  was  disregarded.  It  seems  ex- 
traordinary that  any  conmumity  would  endure  for  centuries  the 
indefinite  stoppage  of  the  administration  of  justice,  constantly 
occurring  through  the  reckless  abuse  of  the  power  of  excom- 
munication, as  when,  in  1672,  we  find  the  qucon-rE'gent  applying 
to  the  inquisitor-general  to  know  how  she  is  to  answer  the  cora- 
pluntfi  of  the  town  of  Logrofio  at  the  prolonged  suspension  of 
the  powers  of  (he  corregidor  who  lay  under  excommunication, 
seeing  that  there  is  no  conclusiou  of  the  competencia  which  has 
been  so  long  pending.' 

The  Inquisition  evidently  aggiavated  as  far  a.s  it  could  the 
public  distress  as  a  means  of  estabUshing  its  claims.  In  an 
effort  to  Umit  the  abuse  of  refusing  competencias,  there  was  a 
junta  formed,  in  1679,  from  the  Suprema  and  Council  of  State 
with  the  assistance  of  some  theologians.  This  admitted  that 
there  could  be  no  competencia  in  the  cases  of  salaried  officials, 
except  when  they  held  public  office  and  were  prosecuted  for 
malfeasance,  but  it  Ijud  down  the  rule  tliat,  when  the  Rupreraa 
refused  a  competencia,  the  Council  of  State  could  appeal  to  the 
king  who  could  appoint  a  junta  to  decide  this  secondary  question. 
A  limited  time  was  allowed  to  the  Suprema  to  state  its  reasons  for 
refusal  and  during  a  competencia  the  accused  was  to  be  liberated 


*  Archivo  dc  Simancas,  Inquisidon,  Leg.  1465,  fol.  7&.— MSS.  of  Royal  Libmry 
of  CopenlioKen,  218^  p.  351. 

'  Autos  Acordados,  Lib.  rv,  Tit.  1,  Auto  3  (Nuevn  Recop.,  Lib.  n,  Tit.  vii, 
ley  3). 

•  Ardiivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Leg.  14ft5,  IdV  VI. 
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on  hail  and  all  censures  were  to  he  rMseti.*  TliLs  removed  some 
of  the  hardships,  hut  the  Suprema  seems  to  have  sought  to  evade 
it  by  sulleiJy  refusing  to  form  the  juntas  with  the  Royal  Councils, 
for  another  decree  of  Carlos  U  ordered  it  to  attend  when  sum- 
moned so  that  those  aff^s  might  be  settled.'  It  was  in  v^ 
that,  in  1730,  the  Council  of  Castile  urged  that  competencias  be 
admitted  in  all  cases,  for  Philip  V  decided  that  the  agreement  of 
1679  should  stand.*  Probably  not  much  was  gained  in  the  latest 
attempt  to  settle  these  perennial  quarrels  by  Carlos  IV  in  IS04, 
who  ordered  that  when  a  conflict  arose  between  a  royal  court 
and  a  tribunal,  in  a  matter  not  of  (aiih  concerning  an  official, 
the  court  should  refer  the  case  to  the  governor  of  the  Royal 
Covmcil  and  the  tribunal  to  the  Suprema.  Tht»s€  should  then 
select  an  examiner  who  was  to  report  to  the  Sccretaria  de  Gracia 
y  Justicia  for  the  royal  decision.* 


4 


ne 
nd^ 
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The  evils  of  the  system  were  admitted  on  all  hands,  but  it 
was  so  vieious  in  [irinr-iple  that  remedies  were  impossible.  The 
customary  juntas  of  two  members  each  from  the  Suprema  andj 
the  Council  of  Castile  or  of  Aragon  was  at  best  a  clumsy  devic 
onerous  on  the  Councils  and  usually  leading  only  to  procrastina- 
tion. To  systematize  it,  in  1625,  a  permanent  Junta  Grande  de 
Competencias  was  formed  of  two  members  from  each  Council, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  despatch  all  ca.sp.s,  antl  rulcij  for  it 
were  framed  in  .April,  1G26,  but  it  was  short-lived.  In  1634  Philipi^j 
IV  ordered  the  formation  of  a  junta  of  two  members  each  of  thd^| 
Suprema  and  Council  of  Castile  to  formulate  a  plan  of  relief,  but,^^ 
on  June  9lh  of  that  year,  the  Suprema  reported  that  it  had  never  i 
been  able  to  accomplish  a  meeting  of  the  Junta.  Then,  in  1657,  I 
the  Junta  Grande  was  resuscitated  and  we  meet  with  an  allusion 
to  it  in  1659,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  abandoned  soon  after- 
wards.* Ingenuity  was  at  fault  to  alleviate  the  evils  inseparable 
from  the  permanent  antagonism  between  the  rival  jurisdictions. 


'  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion.  Leg.  14M,  fal.  47;  Lib.  918.  fol.  830.-^ 
Bibl.   nacional,  MSS.,  R,  102,  fol.  157-8.— Autos  Aoordados,  Lib.  xv.  Tit. 
Auto  5. 

'  Novfs.  Recop.,  Lib.  u,  Tit.  vii,  ley  5. 

'  Autos  AcordadoB,  Lib.  iv,  Tit.  1,  Gloss  1. 

*  Novfs.  Recop.,  Lib.  iv,  Tit.  1,  ley  IS. 

•  Archivo  de  Simanca**,  fjT»c\&  v  ivi^^win..  Lc^.  621,  fol.  82;  Inqui^don, ' 
1465,  fol.  50.— Uorentfi,  HiaX.  cAL^Cfc^-'^^*  h^-''^^'^^-^- 
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Of  these  evils  the  one  most  keenly  felt  was  the  interminable  delay 
in  the  settlement  of  cases.  The  councils  from  which  the  members 
were  drawn  were  crowded  with  their  more  legitimato  business; 
there  was  rarely  accord  in  the  junta;  the  matter  would  be  argued 
without  expectation  of  agreement;  each  side  would  be  obstinate; 
perhaps  the  case  would  be  referred  to  the  king  or  years  would 
pass  before  a  settlement  would  be  reached;  perhaps,  indeed,  it 
would  be  silently  dropped  without  a  decision,  especially  when 
a  decision  might  be  undesirable  because  one  or  both  sides  feared 
a  troublesome  precedent.  Meanwhile  the  case  remained  petrified 
in  the  condition  existing  at  the  time  the  compotcncia  was  formed. 
Until  the  so-called  Concortiia  of  1679  permitted  the  release  of 
prisoners  on  bail,  if  any  one  had  been  arrested,  he  remained  in 
prison,  perhaps  to  die  there  as  sometimes  occiured.  In  1638 
the  Inqui-sition  complained  of  this,  when  its  officers  happened 
to  be  the  prisoners,  for  cornpetencias  were  always  slow  of  settle- 
ment and  the  work  of  the  tribunals  was  crippled  for  lack  of  their 
ministers,  while  their  poverty  precluded  their  giving  adequate 
salaries  to  substitutes.*  It  was  not  until  1721  that  a  remedy  for 
this  procrastination  was  sought  by  Philip  V  in  a  decree  reciting 
the  long<lclays  and  the  frequency  of  cases  remaining  unilecided 
by  reason  of  a  dead-loek  in  the  junta,  wherefore  in  future  when 
a  junta  was  formed,  he  was  to  be  notified  in  order  that  he  might 
appoint  a  fifth  member,  thus  assuring  a  majority.'  It  does  not 
eeem  however  that  this  accomplished  its  purpose  and,  when 
Carlos  III  consolidated  the  cumbrous  framework  of  goverimient 
by  instituting  tlie  Junta  de  Esiado,  conjposed  of  the  ministers 
of  the  several  depiytments,  Floridablanca  enumerates,  among 
the  benefita  accruing,  the  expediting  of  cases  of  conipetencia 
and  avoi<ling  the  interminable  delays  caused  by  the  etiquette  of 
the  tribunals  and  the  intrigues  of  the  parties  concerned,' 

I  have  dwelt  thus  in  detail  on  this  subject^  not  only  because  it 
absorbed  so  large  a  portion  of  the  activity  of  the  Inquisition,  but 
because  of  its  importance  in  the  relations  between  the  Holy  Office 
and  the  other  institutions  of  Spain  and  in  explaining  the  detes- 
tation which  the  Inquisition  excited.    If  the  people  regarded  it  as 


*  Arebivo  de  Simanc&s,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  21,  fol.  127. 

■  Autofl.^cordados,  Lib.  n'.Tit.  1,  Auto  10. — Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquiacioo, 
Leg.  l-lfiJ^,  foL  41. 

■  Fioridabl&Dcaj  Memorial  i  Carlos  III  (NIS.  penet  m£). 
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a  whole  with  awe  and  veneration,  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  their  hatred  was  none  the  less  for  its  members,  and  the 
perpetual  struggle  against  the  tremendous  odds  of  its  power, 
supported  by  the  unflinching  favor  of  the  Hapsburgs,  bears 
equal  testimony  to  the  tenacity  of  the  Spanish  character  and  to 
the  mt^nitude  of  the  evils  with  which  the  Inquisition  afflicted 
the  nation. 


CHAPTER  V. 


POPULAR  HOSTILITY 


The  preceding  chapters  illustrate  some  of  the  causes  that 
provoked  popular  hatred  of  the  Inquisition,  but  these  were  by 
no  means  ail.  It  enjoyed,  as  we  have  said,  enthusiastic  support 
in  the  exercise  of  its  appropriate  functions  in  defending  the 
faith,  but  apart  from  this,  it  had  infinite  ways  of  exciting  hostility. 
This  was  the  inevitable  result  of  entrusting  irresponsible  power 
to  men,  for  the  niost  part  overbearing  and  arrogant,  who  owed 
obedience  only  to  the  Suprema  and  who  early  learned  that,  while 
it  might  disapprove  of  their  acta,  it  always  supported  them  against 
complaints  and,  while  it  might  administer  rebuke  in  secret,  it 
he6itate<i  long  before  it  would  comproiniMe  the  asserted  infalli- 
bility of  the  Holy  Office  by  dismissal  or  any  other  public  demon- 
stration. There  was  no  other  power  to  call  them  to  account  and 
they  could  rely  upon  its  indulgence.  This  indulgence  they  ex- 
tended to  their  subordinates,  over  whom,  indeed,  they  had  not 
the  power  of  removal,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  whole 
body  thoroughly  earned  the  detestation  of  the  people  by  the  abuse 
of  their  privileges,  creating  irritation  which  was  none  the  less 
exasperating  because  its  causes  might  be  trivial.  The  situation 
finds  expression  in  a  carta  acordada  of  October  12,  1561,  in  which 
the  Suprema  begs  the  tribunals,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  inflict 
no  wrong  or  oppression  for,  since  they  are  accused  when  they  do 
right,  what  is  to  be  expected  when  they  give  just  grounds  of 
complaint?' 

Whether  just  or  not,  grounds  of  complaint  were  never  lacking. 
The  power  of  the  inquisitor  had  practically  scarce  any  bounds 
but  his  own  discretion,  and  the  temptation  to  its  abuse  w^as  irre- 
sistible to  the  kind  of  men  who  mostly  filled  the  position.  In 
the  memorial  of  Llerena  to  Philip  and  Juana,  in  1506,  complaint 
is  made  that  the  officials  seized  all  the  houses  that  they  wanted 
and  in  one  case,  when  some  young  orphan  girls  did  not  vacate 
as  quickly  as  ordered,  they  fastened  up  the  street-door  aadlt*. 


'  Archive  de  SiroancaB,  LibTo  ft'Sa,  loV  ^. 
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occupants  were  obliged  to  make  an  opening  in  order  to  leave  it.' 
The  same  spirit  was  shown  to  parties  not  quite  so  defenceless 
in  1642,  whL'n  its  exliibition  in  C6rtJuva  nearly  provoked  a  disas- 
trous tumult.  There  was  a  vacant  house  which  Juan  de  Ribera, 
one  of  the  inquisitors,  talked  of  reuting,  but  he  weul  to  Murcia 
without  taking  it.  On  Ids  return  he  found  that  it  liad  been  leased 
to  a  son  of  Don  Pedro  de  Cardenas,  one  of  the  vein  tic  uatros,  or 
town-couucillors.  He  sent  for  Cardenas  and  asked  whetlier,  he 
knew  that  he  liad  engaged  the  house.  Cardenas  professed  igno- 
rance, adding  that,  if  he  hatl  not  moved  his  family  into  it,  he 
would  almndon  it.  Ilibcra  ordered  him  to  leave  it  and,  on  his 
refusal,  the  tribunal  took  up  the  quarrel  by  serving  on  him  a 
notice  to  quit.  .Vs  he  tUd  not  obey,  it  cited  him  to  appear  and 
forced  him  to  give  security.  His  kinsmen  and  friends  ralUed 
around  him  and  promised  to  sustain  him  by  force;  the  matter 
became  town-talk  and  the  tribunal  felt  its  honor  engage<l  to 
sustain  its  commands  by  violence.  It  assembled  the  two  com- 
panies of  soldiers  which  it  kept  in  the  alcdzar,  while  the  cabalJeros 
armed  themselves  and  guarded  the  house.  The  corrcgidor 
appealed  to  the  tribunal  not  to  drench  the  city  in  blood  by 
exposing  the  poor  ci\ic  militia  to  the  swords  of  the  gentlemen, 
and  it  consented  to  carry  the  matter  to  the  king.  The  Council 
of  Castile  ordered  that  the  tenant  be  maintainc<l  in  possession, 
while  the  Suprema  instructed  the  tribunal  not  to  yield  a  jot, 
but  to  eject  him  by  whatever  means  it  could.'  What  was  the  out- 
come does  not  appear,  but  the  case  illustrates  the  extent  to  which 
the  Inqui.*^iti{in  inagnifitMl  its  powers  and  the  determination  with 
which  it  employed  them. 

It  was  impossible  to  prevent  these  lawless  abuse-s.  The  Suprema 
might  scold  and  threaten  but,  as  it  rarely  punished  and  always 
protected  the  offenders,  its  restriuning  efforts  amounted  to  little. 
The  visiladoreSj  or  inspectors,  duly  reported  disorders,  and 
instructions  would  be  issued  to  reform  them,  but  to  these  the 
inquisitors  paid  little  respect.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Barcelona  tribunal  was  worse  than  any  other  and  a  series  of 
reports  of  viKitations  there  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  evils 
inflicted  on  the  people.  In  1544,  Doctor  Alonso  Perez  sent  in  a 
report  in  consequence  of  which  the  Suprema  roundly  rebuked 
all  the  subordinates,  except  the  judge  of  confiscations.    All  but 

*  Archlvo  de  SimancaB.  Patronato  Heal.  Inquisidon,  Leg.  dnico,  fol.  44. 
>  C^rtAS  de  Jceuitad  (Mem.  hiat.  espafiol,  XVI,  366). 


two  were  defamed  for  improper  relations  with  women;  all  accepted 
presents;  all  made  extra  and  illegal  charges;  ali  neglected  their 
duties  and  most  of  them  quarrelled  with  each  other.  The  fiscal 
was  especially  objectionable  for  his  improper  conduct  of  prose- 
cutions anil  for  appropriating  articles  belonging  to  the  tribunal; 
he  refused  to  pay  his  debts;  he  arrested  a  candie-maker  for  not 
furnishing  candles  as  promptly  as  he  <U'nianded;  when  a  certain 
party  bought  tsonie  sheep  from  a  peasant  and  was  dissatisfied 
with  his  bargain,  the  fiscal  cited  the  peasant,  asserted  that  the 
purchase  money  was  his  and  forced  the  peasant  to  take  back  the 
sheep  and  return  tlie  niunoy.  Yet  the  Supri^ma  was  too  tender 
o'f  the  honor  of  the  Holy  Office  to  dismiss  a  single  one  of  the 
peccant  officials.  It  ordered  them  to  be  severely  reprimanded, 
a  few  debts  to  be  paid  and  presents  to  be  returned  and  uttered 
some  vague  threats  of  what  it  would  do  if  they  continued  in  their 
evil  courses/ 

The  natural  result  of  this  indulgence  appears  in  the  next  visita- 
tion by  the  Licenciado  Vaca,  in  1549.  The  same  abuses  were 
flourishing,  wiili  the  addition  that  the  inquisitor,  Diego  de  Sar- 
miento,  had  accepted  the  position  of  commissioner  of  the  Cru- 
Zfu\&  indulgence  and  had  appointed  as  its  preachers  and  collectors 
the  commisMoners  and  familiars  of  the  tribunal^  to  the  great 
oppression  and  vexation  of  the  people,  whose  <Jread  of  the  Holy 
Office  prevented  complaints.  Sarmiento  was  dismissed  in  1550, 
but  in  1552  he  was  reappointed  to  Barcelona;  the  fiscal  and  notary, 
who  were  specially  ineulpated,  were  suspended  for  six  months 
and  the  gaoler,  for  ill-treatment  of  prisoners,  was  mulcted  in  one 
month's  wages.'  In  I5fil  another  visitation  was  made  by  Inquisi- 
tor Gaspar  Cervantes,  whose  report  was  exceechngly  severe  on 
the  disoniers  of  the  tribunal  and  drew  from  the  Suprema  an 
energetic  demand  for  their  leform.'  This  produced  no  amendment, 
the  tribunal  went  on  undisturbed  until  the  complaints  of  the 
C6rtes  of  15fi4  led  to  another  and  more  searching  investigation 
by  de  Soto  Salazar,  in  1566.  There  were  not  only  abuses  of  all 
kinds  in  the  trials  of  heresy  but  numerous  cases  in  which,  as  the 
Suprema  told  them,  they  had  no  jurisdiction.  Apparently  they 
were  ready  to  put  their  unlimited  powers  at  the  disposal  of  all 


*  Archlvo  de  Siznancas,  Inquiaicion,  Sala  40,  Lib.  4,  fol.  141-7. 
«  Iliidem,  fol.  179,  1S2,  19t>-t),  199    201,  206,  312,  217. 
Ibidem,  fot.  255-61;  ViaiLati  de  Uar{£lon&,  Leg.  15,  foL  2. 
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comers  and  imprisoned,  fined  and  punished  in  the  most  arbitrary 
mantier,  gatiiering  fees,  commissions  and  doubtless  bribes  and 
selling  injustice  to  all  who  wanted  it,  while  the  dread  of  their 
censures  prevented  opposition  or  remonstrance.  In  these  cases, 
which  were  not  of  faith,  the  accused  were  often  seized  in  the 
cliurchos,  where  they  had  sought  asylum,  as  though  they  were 
wantei  I  for  heresy  and  the  repeated  instances  in  which  the  Suprema 
orders  their  names  stricken  from  the  records  points  to  one  of  the 
most  cruel  results  of  this  reckless  abuse  of  jurisdiction,  for  it 
inflicted  on  the  sufferer,  his  kimlred  and  posterity,  an  infamy 
unendurable  to  the  Spaniard  of  the  period.  The  long  and  detailed 
missive  which  the  Suprema  addressed  to  the  tribunal,  as  the 
result  of  Salazar's  report,  gives  a  most  vivid  inside  view  d 
the  abuses  naturally  springing  from  unrestrained  autocracy, 
which,  by  the  absolute  and  impenetrable  secrecy  of  its  operar^ 
tions,  was  relieved  from  all  responsibility  to  its  \ictims  or  to 
public  opinion.  The  Suprema  takes  every  official  in  turn,  from 
inquisitors  down  to  messengers,  specifies  their  misdeeds  and 
scores  them  mercilessly,  showing  that  the  whole  organization 
was  solely  intent  on  making  dishonest  gains,  on  magnifying  its 
privileges  and  on  tyrannizing  over  the  community,  while  the 
defence  of  the  faith  was  the  baldest  pretext  for  the  gratification 
of  greed  and  evil  passions.  Yet  all  this  was  practically  regarded 
as  quite  compatible  with  the  duties  of  the  Inquisition.  The  three 
inquisitors,  Padilla,  Zurita  and  Mcxia,  were  suspended  for  three 
years  and  wore  then  sent  to  repeat  tbcir  misdeeds  elsewhere  and 
the  two  former  were  in  addition  fined  t<*n  ducats  apiece.*  That 
an  institution  possessing  these  powers  and  exercising  them  in 
such  fashion,  shoidd  be  regarded  with  terror  antl  detestation  waa 
inevitable.  We  shall  see  hereafter  how  it  shrouded  all  its  actsi 
in  in\aolable  secrecy  and  how  it  rightly  regarded  tliia  as  one  of' 
the  most  important  factors  of  its  influence,  and  we  can  under- 
stand the  mysterious  dread  which  this  inspired,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  released  the  inquisitor  and  his  subordinates  from 
the  wholesome  restraint  of  publicity. 

The  smothered  hostility  thus  excited  was  always  ready  for  an 
explosion  when  opportimity  nffered  to  gratify  it.  In  the  de^e 
to  stinuilate  the  breeding  of  horses,  a  royal  pragmiJtica,  in  1628, 
prohibited  the  use  of  mules  for  coaches.     The  inquisitors  of 

'  Archivo  de  ^m&acasi  Intviiaowdt  N\a\*»  ^  ^i«»iR(ttK»\*^\^,ViL,*SJ^» 
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Logrono,  in  the  full  confidence  that  no  one  would  venture  to 
interfere  with  them,  persisted  in  driving  with  mules  and  when 
the  corregidor,  Don  Francisco  Bazan,  remonstrated  and  threat- 
ened to  seize  a  coach,  they  told  him  it  would  be  his  ruin.  He  did 
not  venture,  but,  in  1633,  he  procured  from  the  Council  of  Castile 
an  order  that  no  coaches  should  be  used  in  Logrono,  under 
pretext  that  they  damaged  certain  shops  projecting  on  the 
principal  street.  The  fiscal  of  the  tribunal  tmdertook  to  meet 
this  by  asserting  that  it  had  a  special  privilege  from  the  king 
concerning  coaches,  but  when  Bazan  promised  to  obey,  it  was  not 
forthcoming.  The  Suprema  took  up  the  quarrel  and  represented 
to  Philip  IV  the  hardship  inflicted  on  the  inquisitors,  too  old  and 
feeble  for  the  saddle;  the  compassionate  king  endorsed  on  the 
consulta  the  customary  formula  of  approval — "I  have  so  ordered" ; 
the  Suprema  then  applied  to  the  Coimcil  of  Castile  for  a  corre- 
sponding order  and  several  communications  passed  without 
result.  Another  consulta  was  presented  to  the  king,  who  endorsed 
it  "I  have  so  ordered  again,"  but  the  Coimcil  of  Castile  was  still 
evasive.  Then  the  Logrono  authorities  offered  to  the  Bishop 
of  Calahorra  permission  to  use  coaches  and  intimated  to  the 
inquisitors  that,  if  they  would  apply  for  a  Ucence,  it  would  be 
given.  The  Suprema  forbade  them  thus  to  recognize  the  local 
magistracy,  as  they  had  royal  authority,  whereupon  they  resumed 
the  use  of  their  coaches;  the  algiiazil  of  the  corregidor  arrested 
one  of  their  coachmen  and  they  excommunicated  the  corregidor. 
The  king,  December  9,  1633,  ordered  him  to  be  absolved,  to 
which,  on  December  30th,  the  Suprema  replied  that  he  would 
be  absolved  if  he  made  application.  The  Council  of  Castile 
presented  to  the  king  a  consulta,  arguing  that  ecclesiastics  and 
inquisitors  alike  owed  obedience  to  the  laws  and  that  the  corregi- 
dor had  acted  with  great  moderation.  February  5,  1634,  the 
king  enquired  what  had  been  done  with  the  corregidor,  but  it 
was  not  until  December  16th  that  the  Suprema  condescended  to 
reply,  complaining  bitterly  of  the  slight  put  upon  the  Inquisition, 
when  the  whole  safety  of  the  monarchy  depended  upon  its  labors. 
Finally,  on  February  15,  1635,  the  Coimcil  of  Castile  sent  to  the 
Suprema  a  licence  for  the  use  of  coaches  in  Logrofio,  at  the  same 
time  intimating  that  its  tax  of  media  afiata  had  not  been  paid. 
In  the  course  of  the  quarrel  the  Council  presented  a  very  forcible 
consulta  to  the  king  which  exhibits  the  light  in  which  the  Inqui- 
sition was  regarded  by  the  highest  authorities  of  the  State.    It 
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represented  that  everywhere  the  inquif^Uors  and  their  officials, 
under  color  of  privileges  that  they  did  not  possess,  were  causing 
grave  disorders.  They  were  vexing  and  molesting  the  corregidors 
and  other  ministers  of  the  king,  oppressing  them  with  violent 
methods  and  friphleninp  them  with  threats  of  punishment  in 
order  to  <Ieter  them  from  defending  the  royal  jurisdiction.  Thus 
crimes  remained  unpunished,  justice  be<'ame  a  mockery  and  the 
king's  vassals  were  aHlicted  with  what  they  were  made  to  suffer 
in  their  lionor,  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  con- 
sciences.' 

Trivial  quarrels  such  as  this,  developed  until  they  distracted 
the  attention  of  the  king  and  his  advisers,  were  constantly  break- 
ing out  and  bear  testimony  to  the  antagonistic  spirit  which  was 
all- pervading.  A  long-standing  cause  of  <Us»ensioii  in  Logrono 
may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  what  was  occurring  in  many  other 
places.  Local  officials  there,  as  elsewhere,  had  a  perquisite  in 
the  public  carniceria,  or  shambles,  of  dividing  among  themselves 
the  vientres  or  menudos — the  chitterlings — of  the  beasts  slaugh- 
tered. It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  inquisitors  and  their  subor- 
dinates should  seek  to  share  in  this,  but  the  claim  was  grudgingly 
admitted,  as  it  diminished  the  portions  of  the  town  officers,  and 
it  led  to  bickerings.  In  1572  Logrono  complained  to  t!ie  Suprema 
that,  while  it  was  willing  to  give  to  each  inquisitor  the  ynenudo  of 
a  sheep  every  week,  the  inferior  officials,  down  to  the  messengers, 
claimed  the  same  and,  when  there  was  not  enough  to  go  round, 
they  caused  the  slaughter  of  additional  sheep,  in  onler  to  get 
their  perquisite.  As  the  population  was  poor,  living  mostly  on 
cow-beef,  and  meat  would  not  keep  in  hot  weather,  this  caused 
much  waste,  wherefore  the  town  b^ged  that  during  the  four 
hot  months  the  inferior  officials  should  be  content  with  what 
the  town  officers  receive<i  and  during  the  other  eight  months  it 
would  endeavor  to  give  them  more.  To  this  the  Suprema  grv 
ciously  assented,  but,  in  1577,  there  was  another  outbreak,  to  quiet 
which  the  Suprema  ordered  tlie  enforcement  of  the  agreement. 
In  1584  trouble  arose  again  and  still  more  in  1593  and  in  1601 
it  reached  a  point  at  which  the  tribrmal  summoned  all  the  staff 
of  the  carniceria  and  scolded  them  roun<ily,  giving  rise  to  great 
excitement.  Then  in  1620  there  was  a  worse  outbreak  than  ever, 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  regidor  to  give  to  one  of  the  inquisitors 

'  MSS.  of  Royal  LVbrar^-  «\  CovccJ&a^e^A^^^.^- 125.— Archivo  de  Sinuaou^ 
Znquiaicion,  Lib.  32.  lo\.  \Qft,  VVl, 


two  pairs  of  sheep's  stones  asked  for  on  the  plea  that  he  had 
guests  to  breakfast.  The  angry  in(}uisitor,  thus  deprived  of  his 
breakfast  relish,  induced  the  tribunal  to  summon  the  regidor 
before  it  an*!  severely  reprimand  him,  thus  not  only  inflicting 
a  grave  stigma  on  liiii3,  but  insulting  the  town,  of  which  it  com- 
plained loudly  to  the  Suprenia,*  I L  is  easy  to  understand  how 
trifles  of  the  kind  kept  up  a  perpetual  irritation,  of  which  only 
the  exacerbations  appear  in  the  reeorils. 

The  privileges  of  the  marketjs,  in  fact,  were  a  source  of  endless 
troubles.  It  was  refof^iiized  that  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
officials  were  entitled  to  the  first  choice  and  to  be  served  first. 
Those  of  the  Inquisition  claimed  tlie  same  privilege,  not  only  in. 
cities  where  there  was  a  tribunal,  but  also  where  the  scattered 
commissioners  and  notaries  resided.  That  tliis  was  frequently 
resisted  is  shown  by  the  formula  of  mandate  to  be  used  in  such 
cases,  aildressed  to  the  corregidf^r  or  alcaldes,  setting  forth  that 
the  rights  in  tliis  respect  of  the  aggrieved  party  liad  not  been 
respected  and  that  in  future  he  should  have  the  first  and  best 
(after  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  officials  had  been  served) 
of  all  provisions  that  he  required,  at  current  prices,  and  this 
imder  penalty  of  twenty  thousand  niaravedfs,  besides  punish- 
ment to  the  full  rigor  of  the  law.'  It  does  not  appear  that  there 
really  was  any  legislation  entitling  the  Inquisition  to  this  privi- 
lege, but  in  the  frequent  troubles  arising  from  its  assertion,  the 
inqmsitors  acted  with  their  custon;ary  truculence.  A  writer,  in 
1609,  who  deprecates  these  quarrels,  suggests  as  a  cure  that  the 
king  issue  a  decree  that  the  representatives  of  the  Inquisition 
shall  have  preference  in  purchasing  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  tells 
of  a  case  in  Toledo  where  a  regidor,  who  told  the  steward  of  the 
tribunal  to  take  as  many  eggs  as  he  wanted,  but  no  more,  was 
arrested  and  prosecuted,  and  of  another  in  C6rdova,  where  a 
hidalgo,  who  had  bought  a  shad  and  refused  to  give  it  up  to  an 
acquaintance  of  a  servant  of  an  inquisitor,  was  punished  with  two 
hundred  lashes  and  sent  to  the  galleys.'  In  1608  the  Suprema 
issued  an  injunction  that  purveyors  of  inquisitors  shouhi  take 
nothing  by  force,  the  significance  of  which  lies  rather  in  the 

*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion  de  Logrofio,  Leg.  I,  n.  21, 22;  Inquisicioo, 
Leg,   Ufi7.  fol.   90. 
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indication  of  existing  abuses  than  in  its  promise  of  their  removal.' 
Tlie  claim  of  preference  was  puslietl  so  far  that  in  Seville,  in  1705, 
there  arose  a  serious  trouble  because  the  servant  of  an  inquisitor 
detained  boat-loads  of  fish  conixng  to  market,  in  order  to  make 
his  selection,  and  it  required  a  royal  c^dula  of  March  26,  1705, 
forbidding  inquisitors  to  detain  fish  or  other  provisions  on  the 
way,  or  to  designate  by  handcrillas  the  pieces  selected  for  thenj- 
selves.'  Wlien  we  consider  the  character  of  the  slaves  and  servants 
thus  clothed  with  authority  to  insult  and  browbeat  whomsoever 
they  chose,  in  the  exercise  of  such  functions,  we  caii  conceive 
the  wrath  and  indignation  stored  up  against  their  masters  in  the 
thousands  of  cases  where  feai*  prevented  an  explosion.  It  is  true 
that  the  Suprema  iasued  instructions  that  all  purveyors  should 
behave  themselves  modestly  and  give  no  giound  of  offence  and 
that  no  one  should  be  summoned  or  imprisoned  for  matters 
arising  out  of  pro\'isions,  but  as  usual  these  orders  were  disre- 
garded. Insolence  would  naturally  elicit  a  hasty  rejoinder  which, 
as  reported  by  the  servant  to  his  master,  would  imply  disrespect 
towards  the  Holy  Office,  and  severe  punishment  would  be  justified 
on  that  account. 


Perhaps  less  irritating  but  more  serious  in  its  effects  was  the 
use  made  of  the  fuero  by  those  engaged  in  trade.  Inquisitor- 
general  Deza,  in  1504,  issued  a  stringent  prohibition  against  any 
salaried  official  having  an  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  any, 
business.  Daily  experience,  he  said,  showed  how  much  oppn 
brium  and  disturbance  it  brought  upon  the  Inquisition,  where- 
fore he  decreed  that  it  shoulrl,  ipm  facto,  deprive  the  offender  of 
his  position  and  subject  him  to  a  fine  of  twenty  thousand  mara- 
vedfs:  he  should  cease  to  be  an  official  as  soon  as  contravention 
occurred  and  the  receiver,  under  pain  of  fifty  ducats,  should  cut 
off  his  salary.  All  officials  cognizant  of  such  a  case  should  notify 
the  inquisitor-general  within  fifteen  days,  under  pain  of  major 
excommunication,  and  this  order  was  to  be  read  in  all  tribun. 
in  presence  of  the  assembled  officials.' 

The  severity  of  this  regulation  indicates  the  recognized  magni- 
tude of  the  evil,  and  its  retention  in  the  compilation  of  ItLstruc- 
tioDS  shows  that  it  was  considered  as  remaining  in  force.    Like 

•  MSS.  of  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen.  218b,  p.  201. 
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all  other  salutary  rules,  however,  it  was  slackly  enforced  from 
the  first  and  the  Catalans  took  care  to  have  the  proliibition 
embodied  in  the  bull  Pastoralis  officii.  It  gradually  became 
obsolete.  A  royal  decree  of  August  9,  1725,  in  exeuipting  from 
taxation  the  salaries  of  officials  of  the  tribunal  of  Saragassa, 
adtls  that,  if  they  possess  property  or  are  in  trade,  those  assets 
are  taxable,  showing  that  their  ability  to  trade  was  recognized.' 
How  aggravating  was  the  advantage  which  they  thus  enjoyed 
can  be  gathered  from  a  Valencia  case  of  about  1750.  Joseph 
Segarra,  the  contador  of  the  tribunal,  enteretl  into  partnership 
with  Joseph  Miralles,  a  carpenter,  to  bring  timber  from  the 
Sierra  de  Cuenca.  In  the  settlement  Segarra  claimed  from 
filiralies  a  balance  of  1779  libras;  they  entered  into  a  formal 
agreement  to  accept  the  arbitration  of  Doctor  Boyl,  but  Segarra 
rejected  the  award  and  Mirallee  sought  to  enforce  it  in  the  royal 
court.  Then  the  tribunal  intervened,  asserting  the  award  to  be 
invalid  because  Segarra  could  not  divest  the  Inquisition  of  its 
jurisdiction  and  it  refused  the  request  of  the  regent  for  a  con- 
ference and  a  competencia.'  Evidently  it  was  dangerous  to  have 
dealings  with  officials;  they  always  had  a  winning  card  up  the 
deeve,  to  be  played  when  needed. 

As  regards  the  great  army  of  fanuliars,  it  was  of  course  impos- 
sible to  prevent  them  from  trading.  In  fact  traders  eagerly 
sought  the  position  in  view  of  the  atJvantages  it  offered  of  having 
the  Inquisition  at  their  backs,  whether  to  escape  payment  of 
debts  or  to  collect  claims  or  to  evade  customs  dues,  or  in  many 
other  ways,  not  recognized  by  the  Concordias  but  allowed  by 
the  tribunals.  The  Suprema  occasionally  warned  the  inquisi- 
tors not  to  appoint  men  of  low  class,  such  as  butchers,  pastry- 
cooks, shoemakers  and  the  like,  or  traders  whose  object  whs  protec- 
tion in  their  business,'  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  this;  a  large 
portion  of  the  familiars  was  of  this  class,  anrl  the  space  occupied 
in  the  formularies  by  fnrms  of  levy  and  execution  and  sale  and 
other  similar  matters  shows  how  much  business  was  brought  to 
the  tribunals  by  the  collection  nf  their  claims/  The  opportunities 
thus  afforded  for  fraudulent  dealings,  for  evading  obligations  and 


*  Archive  de  Simancaa,  Inqiiisicion,  I-ibro  27,  fol,  88. 
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'  Ibidem,  I>cg,  5,  n.  2,  fol.  157,  158,— Archivo  de  Simancas,  InquisioiOQ,  Lib. 
940,  fol.  172. 

*  Archivo  hist.  DAcional,  Inquisicion  de  ToleUo,  Leg.  498. 
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for  enforcing  unjust  dcnmnds  were  assuredly  not  neglected  and 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  sources  of  the  animosity  felt  for 
everyone  connected  ynih  the  Holy  Office. 

In  the  remarkable  paper  presented,  in  1623,  to  the  Suprcma 
by  one  of  its  members,  many  of  the  abuses  of  the  Inquisition 
are  attributed  to  the  indifferent  cliaracter  and  poverty  of  the 
oificials.  It  would  be  well,  the  writer  says,  to  appoint  none  but 
clerics,  holding  preferment  to  support  themselves  and  unen- 
cumbered with  wife  and  chddren.  Tliey  would  not,  when  dying, 
leave  penniless  families,  which  obliges  the  inquisitor-general  to 
give  to  the  children  tlieir  fathers'  offices,  thus  bringing  into  the 
tribunals  men  who  cannot  even  read;  an  increase  of  salaries, 
also,  wouhi  relieve  them  of  the  necessity  of  taking  bribes  under 
cover  of  fees,  and  thus  would  put  a  stop  to  the  popular  murmurs 
against  them.  The  inquisitors  moreover  should  have  power  of 
removal,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Suprema,  for  now  their 
hands  are  tied ;  their  subonUnates  are  unruly  and  uncontrollable.  ^ 
The  greatest  injury  to  the  reputation  of  the  Holy  Office  arisea^H 
from  its  bad  officials,  who  recognize  no  responsibility.  No  one^' 
should  be  appointed  to  office,  or  as  a  familiar,  who  is  a  tailor, 
carpenter,  mason  or  other  mechanic ;  it  is  these  people  who  cause 
quarrels  with  the  secular  authorities,  for  they  have  Utile  to  lose 
and  claim  to  be  inviolable.  In  short,  if  we  may  believe  the  writer, 
the  whole  body  of  the  tribunals,  except  the  inquisitors,  was  rotten; 
none  of  the  officials,  from  the  fiscals  down,  were  to  be  trusted, 
for  all  were  eagerly  in  pursuit  of  dishonest  gains,  robbing  the 
Inquisition  itself  ami  all  wlio  came  iu  contact  with  it,  and  to  this 
he  attributcti  its  loss  of  public  respect  and  confidence.* 

Matters  did  not  improve,  for  the  Suprema  always  i!efen<led  the 
tribunals  from  all  complaints,  and  its  tenderness  towards  deUn- 
quents  assured  them  of  virtual  impunity.  At  length,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  1703,  Philip  V  made  an  attempt  at  reform.  It  was 
probably  owing  to  this  pressure  that,  in  1705,  the  Suprema 
issued  a  carta  acordada  prohibiting  a  number  of  sjiecial  abuses 
an(i  pointing  out  that,  in  regard  to  the  proprieties  of  life,  neither 
inquisitors  nor  officials  obeyed  the  Instructions,  consorting  with 
improper  persons  and  intervening  in  matters  wholly  foreign  to 
their  duties,  thus  rendering  odious  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy 
Office.*    From  various  incidents  alluded  to  above  it  is  evident 

'  Archivo  de  SimaT\ca9,  \ut\u\wc\oT\,\A%.  "aflft,  ^cA.  15-26. 

'  Archivo  hiet.  tiac\onaX,\atv*^^^*"^**^'^*^^'»^-*%-'^'^»^-'*'A'^VW 


that  this  produced  little  amendment  but,  when  the  vacillation 
of  Philip  V  was  succeeded  by  the  resolute  purpose  of  Cailos  III 
and  his  able  ministers,  the  power  of  the  Inquisition  to  oppress 
was  greatly  curbed. 

It  was  not  alone  the  commonalty  that  had  reason  to  complain 
of  the  extended  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the  Inquisition.  The 
feudtil  nobles,  whose  rights  were  already  curtailed  by  the  growth 
of  the  royal  power,  were  restive  untler  the  interjection  of  this 
new  and  superior  jurisdiction,  which  recognized  no  limitations 
or  boundaries  aud  interfered  with  their  supreniacy  w^tlxin  their 
domains.  Thus  in  1553,  the  Duke  of  Najera  complained  that, 
in  his  town  of  Navarrete,  the  commissioner  of  the  Inquisition 
had  insulted  his  alcalde  mayor  and  tlien,  with  some  famiUars, 
had  forcibly  taken  wheat  from  his  alguazil.  Inquisitor-general 
Valdi5s  wrote  to  the  tribunal  of  Calahorra  to  investigate  the 
matter  and  punish  the  oflicials  if  fouml  in  fault;  the  alcalde  and 
alguazil  were  not  to  be  prosecuted  save  for  matters  pertaining 
to  the  Inquisition  and  this  not  only  in  -view  of  its  proper  adminis- 
tration but  because  he  desired  to  gratify  the  duke.' 

A  still  more  serious  cause  of  complaint,  to  which  the  nobles 
were  fully  alive,  was  the  release  of  their  vassals  from  jurisdiction 
by  appointment  to  office.  In  1549,  the  Countess  of  Nieva  ap- 
pealed to  Vald(''s,  a'tting  forth  that  Arnedo  was  a  place  belonging 
to  the  count;  it  was  within  three  leagues  of  Calahorra  and  there 
had  npv(T  been  a  familiar  tlTere  until  recently  Inquisitor  Valdeo- 
livas  hatrappotiited  some  pcasant.s  in  order  to  enfranchise  them 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  lord.  It  was  not  just  that,  while 
the  count  was  absent  from  the  kingdom  on  the  king's  ser%ice, 
his  peasants  shouhl  be  thus  honored  in  order  that  they  might 
create  disturbance  in  the  villages  and  interfere  with  the  feudal 
jurisdiction.'  It  may  weW  be  doubled  whether  lier  request  for 
the  revocation  of  the  commissions  was  granti'd,  but  that  her 
prevision  of  trouble  was  justified  is  seen  in  a  case  before  the 
tribunal  of  Barcelona,  in  1577,  in  which  Don  Pedro  de  Queral, 
lord  of  Santa  Coloma,  a  powerful  noble  of  Tarragona,  endeavored 
to  secure  the  punishment  of  two  of  his  vassals,  Juan  Recjuesens, 
a  miller,  and  his  cousin  Vicente.  They  were  both  familiars  and 
seem  to  have  been  the  leaders  of  a  iliscontented  opposition  which 

'  ,\rcIiivo  de  Siinancos,  Inquisicion,  Sala  40,  Lib.  4,»lo\,'J\&. 
»  Ibidem,  Fol.  180. 
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rendered  Don  Pedro's  life  miserable.  The  trees  in  his  plantations 
were  cut  down,  his  arms,  over  the  door  of  his  bayle  in  Santa 
Coloma,  were  removed  and  defaced,  libellous  cophs  a^ain^t  him 
were  scattered  around  the  streets,  but  the  cousins,  being  famil- 
iars, were  safe  from  his  wrath.  Don  Pedro  died  but  the  trouble 
continued  between  his  widow,  the  Countess  of  Queral  and  a  new 
generation  of  Requesens,  who  succeeded  to  their  fathers*  office 
of  familiars.  Finally,  in  1608,  she  succeeded  in  convicting  Juan 
RequostMis  of  malicious  mischief,  but  her  only  satisfaction  was 
that  he  was  repriiuauded,  warned  aud  sentenced  to  pay  the  costs, 
amounting  to  115^  reales.*  Such  a  case  shows  how  feudalb^m 
was  undermiz:ed  and  we  can  conceive  how  nobles  must  have 
writlied  under  the  novel  experience  of  rebellious  vassals  clothed 
with  inviolability. 

It  is  easy  therefore  to  understand  the  detestation  felt  for  the 
Inquisition  by  all  classes — laymen  and  ecclesiastics,  noble  aud 
simple.  It  was  fully  aware  of  this  and  constantly  alleged  it  to 
the  king  when  defencUng  the  tribunals  in  their  quarrels,  and  when 
urging  enlarged  privileges  as  a  protection  against  the  hatred 
which  it  had  excited.  In  its  appeals  against  the  curtailment  of 
its  jurisdiction  in  Aragon,  it  (hd  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  it 
had  been  hated  there  from  the  beginning  and  that  its  officials 
were  so  abhorred  that  they  would  not  be  safe  if  exposed  to 
secular  justice  and,  even  as  late  as  1727,  it  repeated  the  assertion 
of  the  persistent  hostility  of  the  Aragonese.'  In  Logrono,  the 
inquisitors  reported  to  the  Suprenm,  in  1584,  that  it  was  a 
common  saying  among  the  people  that  their  life  consisted  in 
discord  with  the  tribunal  aud  that  it  was  death  to  them  when 
there  was  peace."  It  was  the  same  in  Castile.  The  C6rtes,  in 
1566,  when  encouraging  Philip  II  to  constrain  the  Flemings  to 
admit  the  Inquisition,  gave  as  a  reason  that  his  success  there  was 
necessary  to  the  peaceful  maintenance  of  the  institution  in  Spain, 
thus  intimating  that,  if  the  Flemings  rejected  it,  the  Castilians 
would  seek  to  follow  their  example.*  In  the  same  year  the  famil- 
iars alleged  that  the  detestation  in  which  they  were  held  led  them 
to  be  singled  out  for  especial  oppression  in  the  billeting  of  troops 


'  Proceso  contra  Juan  Requescna  (MSS.  of  .Km.  Philos.  Society). 
'  Bibl.  nadonal,  MSS.,  Mm,  4&4. — Archive  g^n.  dc  !a  C.  de  Aragon,  Leg.  528. 
— Archive  de  Simancaa,  Lib.  27.  fo].  88. 
'  Archive  de  Simancas,  luc^iuinciott,  Leg.  1157,  fol.  90. 
*  rWpfiches  de  M.  de  Tr>ttT(\\itVfW3L,\,\^  WmnssX'BR^i. 
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and,  in  1647.  the  Suprema  declared  that  nothing  seemed  sufficient 
to  repress  the  hatred  with  which  they  were  regarded,  in  support 
of  which  it  instanced  an  unjust  apportionment,  in  Cuenca,  of 
an  assessment  of  a  forced  loan/  This  hostility  continued  to  the 
last,  even  though  the  decadence  of  the  Inqtiisition  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  diminished  so  greatly  its  powers  of  oppression, 
A  tiefender  of  the  institution,  in  1803,  commences  hy  deprecating 
the  hatred  which  had  pursued  it  from  the  beginning;  even  in  llic 
-present  age^  he  says,  of  greater  enlightenment,  there  is  crass 
ignorance  of  its  essential  principles  and  a  mortal  opposition  to 
its  existence.' 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  Spanish  abhorrence  of  Jews  and 
heretics,  the  dread  which  the  Inquisition  inspired  was  largely 
mingled  with  detestation,  arising  from  its  abuse  of  its  privileges 
in  matters  wholly  apart  from  its  functions  as  the  guardian  of 
the  faith. _^ 

'  Modo  de  Proceder.  foi.  41-2  (Bibl.  nadonal,  MS3.,  D,  122).— Archive  de 
Simancas,  Inquisition,  Lib.  23,  fol,  45,  57. 

*  Discureo  historico-lefial  sobrv  el  Origen.  ProgPeeos  y  Utilidad  del  Santo  Oficio, 
Introd.  pp.  i-iv,  p.  139  (Valladolid,  1803) 
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APPENDIX, 


I. 

LIST  OF  TRIBUNALS. 


The  permanent  tribunals  of  the  Spanish  Inquisdtion  were  Toledo, 
Seville,  Valladolid,  Ctirte  (Madrid),  Granada,  C6rdova,  Murcia,  Llerena, 
Cuenca,  Santiago  (Cjalicia),  LogroGo  and  Canaries,  under  the  crown 
of  Castile,  and  Saragossa,  Valencia,  Jiarcclona  and  Majorca  under 
the  Brown  of  Aragon.  In  adriition  were?  Sifily,  Sardiniaj  Mexico,  Lima 
and  Cartagena  de  las  Indian,  which  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
work. 

This  distribution  of  the  forces  of  ihe  Inquisition  was  not  reached 

dfelitWJB  Of  mtgp. 
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Numerous  more  or  less,  tempoiftry.  triKimaip  — ^„^..^_^ 

changes  occurred  in  the  apoortiooment  of  territQ^.  The  toUowmg 
Bst  makes  no  pretension  Uy  absolute  completeness  but  contains  the 
result  of  such  aUusians  as  I  have  met  in  the  documents. 


Alcaraz.  For  some  years  there  was  a  tribunal  fixed  at  Alcaraz. 
In  1495  Alonso  Hernandez,  presented  for  a  canonry,  is  qualified  as 
Inquisitor  q(  Alcaraz  and,  in  1499,  Alonso  de  Torres  is  appointed  as 
inquisitor  there.' 

Army  and  Navt.  The  fleet  organized  for  the  Catholic  League  which 
won  at  I>epanto  seemed  to  require  a  tribunal  to  preserve  it  from  heresy 
and  Philip  11  procnrrd  from  IMus  V  a  brief  of  July  2H,  1571 ,  authorizing 
thp  inquisitor-general  to  appoint,  an  inquisitor  for  each  army  of  Philip 
II,  whether  by  .lflad.01.  sea.'  The  first  appointment  under  this  seems 
to  have  been  Rodrigo  de  Mendoza,  Inquisitor  of  BorceJona.  whose 
commissaon  aa  Inquisidor  de  las  Gaieras  is  dated  March  21,  1575, 
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togellipr  with  one  for  his  notary,  Domingo  rle  Leon,  and  instructions 
BS  to  his  duties.*  He  was  sucteeded  by  Ger6nimo  Manrique,  who  cele- 
bratod  an  auto  <lc  fe  in  Messina.  After  him  was  Doctor  Juan  Bautista 
de  Cardoiiu,  but  merely  as  comniissioiier,  who  served  Um  two  years, 
when  I'dramo,  writing  in  1598,  tells  ns  that  the  fleets  were  scattered 
and  the  office  ceased  to  exist.*  If  so,  it  waaievived  for,in  1622,  wc  are 
told  that  Kray  Martin  do  Vivanco,  chaplain  of  the  galleys  of  Sicily, 
wa.s  appointed  Inquisuhr  dd  Mar  and,  in  1632,  it  is  stated  that  when 
a  Principe  del  Mar  was  appointed  he  took  'ftith  lum  an  inquisitor  and 
officials  and  all  prisoners  arrested  by  them  were  delivered  to  the  nearvet 
tribunal  when  the  galleys  made  port.' 

In  later  times  the  inquisitor-general  was  "Vicario  general  de  lo8 
Rcales  Ejcrcitos  de  Mar  y  Ticrra"  and  as  such  appointed  sub-delcgatcs 
to  accompany  the  army,  with  the  necessary  powers.  The  jnrimlicrian 
castrense  enjoyed  by  miUtar%'  men  djd  ""t  cwmpf  thnm  in  matters  of^ 
<Mth  frotp  int^  Tnf^1(^iftit?""  hut,  fhp  suhdtlegodos  castrenses seem  to  have 
possfsh;c<l  nt)  judicial  powers,  and  <lobato  arose,  in  1793  and  again  in 
1806,  whether  they  or  the  episcopal  Ordinaries  should  be  called  in  to 
vote  with  the  inquisitors  in  the  cases  of  soldiers.* 

AviLA.  When  Torquemada  built  hLs  convent  of  San  Tomas  in  Avila 
he  provided  accommodations  for  an  Inquisition  and,  in  1590,  the 
prisoners  accused  of  the  murder  of  the  Santo  Nifio  de  la  Guardia  were 
transferred  thither  from  the  tribunal  of  Segovia  for  trial.  It  continued 
to  exist  for  some  years  and  had  connection  \vith  SegONna,  for,  June  9, 
1499,  P'raneisco  Gonzalez  of  Fresneda  and  Juan  de  Monastorio  were 
appointed  inquisitors  of  A\nla  and  Segovia,  residing  sometimes  in  one 
city  and  sometimes  in  the  other.' 


Balagurh.  There  were  autos  de  fe  celebrated  in  Balaguer,  August 
15,  1490  and  June  10,  1493,  but  these  were  held  by  the  inquisitors  of 
Barcelona  as  they  did  in  Tarragona,  Gcrona,  Perpignan  and  other 
places  in  their  district.  In  1517,  however,  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
tribunal  there  for  a  letter  of  the  Suprcraa  relates  to  tlie  murder  of  the 
ass<?^rjifjhe  Inquisition  nf  Rfllaguar.  If  eo,  it  was  probably  with- 
(Crawn  in  consequence  for,  in  151S,  the  inquisitors  of  Barcelona  are 


'  Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Inquisiciou,  Lib.  940,  fol.  58. 

•  Pdranio,  pp.  224-fl. 

'  Kraochina,  Breve  Rapporto  della  Inquislzionc  di  Sicilia,  p.  98. — Juan  G6me« 
de  Mora,  lUUcion  del  Auto  de  Fe  celebrado  en  Madrid,  esto  afio  do  1632  (UjKliid, 
1632). 

*  Archivo  hist.  nacioDal,  InquisicioD  de  Valeocia,  Leg.  4,  a.  3,  fol  70;  Leg.  17, 
D.  3,  fol.  5. 

'  BoietiB,  XV,  333-45-,  XXiU.  \\W«..— UoTOsJut,  Maiifcis\.'iS&. 
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orrtorod  to  puhlJoh  ^i4w4fl-<igmn.^t  th«Po  who  moloct  tbo  olargSLof  Bala- 
giioj-  fnr  nhg/^i-YJng  tlir  j^t^crHifj.  cast  upon_tli£ji3wn.* 

Barbastko.  As  early  as  14SS  thero  was  a  tribunal  with  inquisitnrs 
at  Barbastro,  but,  in  1521,  it  was  suppressed  atid  incorporated  with 
Saragossa.' 

Barcelova.  Established  in  14R6.  It  rlaimpd  jurisdirtion  over  the 
free  Republic  of  Andorra,  which  was  included  by  Arevalo  de  Zuazo 
in  hia  visitation  of  1695.  lyong  after  Ronssillon  and  Cerdagne  had 
been  retroceded  to  France,  the  Barcelona  inquisitors  in  1695  srtill 
Btyletl  themselves  "Inquisidores  Apost61ico3  .  .  .  en  e!  I'rin- 
eipado  de  Cataluna  y  &u  partido,  con  tos  Conda<los  de  Rosellon  y  Cer- 
dafia  y  los  Valla  de  Aran  y  Andorra."*    See  L^rida,  Tahragona, 

TOKTtWA,    BaLAGUIIR. 

BoRGOs.  There  was  originally  a  tribunal  in  Burgos  but,  in  the 
redistricting  by  Ximcncs  it  was  included  in  Valladolid.  In  1605, 
Philip  III  transferred  the  tribunal  to  Burgos,  with  orders  to  the 
;nf|i»a;t/.r«[  ^^  "j^^t  !i"y  ^^^"pnnts  of  htiildinKs  that  they  might  find 
siiitgf^  tf^  thnir  pTrt^'Sf>s  in  1622  it  was  still  rendering  yearly  reports 
ofcasea  to  the  Suprema  b\it,  pr(il)al)l!y  about  1630^  it  returned  tit 
Valladolid.  When,  in  1706,  Madrid  was  captured  by  the  Allies  under 
Galloway  and  Las  Minas,  the  court  fled  to  Burgos,  carrj-ing  the  Inqui- 
sition thither,  but  its  stay  was  short  and  it  soon  returned  to  the  capital.* 

Cadiz.    See  Xeres. 

Calahorra,  A  tribunal  was  established  hero  as  early  as  1493, 
when  it  celebrated  an  auto  at  Lngroilo.  In  1499  it  alternated  between 
Calahorra  and  Durango.  In  the  redistricting  by  Ximcncs  in  1509  it 
was  incorporated  with  Durango,  but  was  soon  re-established.  C6dulaa 
of  1516,  1517,  and  1.520  indicate  that  at  this  time  it  was  the  tribunal 
of  the  enormous  district  of  Valladolid,  but  in  1522  the  Inquisition  of 
Navarre  was  extended  over  Calahorra;  then  Navarre  and  Calahorra 
were  separated,  but  in  1540  there  was  a  redistribution,  and  Navarre 
and  the  Basque  Pro\'incea  were  added  to  Calahorra.    In  1560  a  part 

'  CarboncU  d«  Gestia  Hjrreticor.  (CoU.  de  Doc.  de  la  C.  de  Aragon,  XXVIII, 
137,  139).— Archive  de  Simancas,  Inquiaicion,  Lib.  72,  P.  i,  fcl.  Gl ;  P.  u,  foL  72, 
110. 

'  Bibl.  naoion&le  de  France,  fonda  esp&flol,  80,  fal.  44. — Llorente,  .\Qalea  II, 
212. 

'  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Visita-s  de  Barcelona,  Leg.  15,  fol.  4. — 
Prooeso  contra  Estevan  lliunotieda,  fol.  72  (MSS.  of  Am.  Fhilos.  Society). 

•  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  I ,  Left.  \\Q&^W\,"Si\\i5a.^A'^*'^V 
Llorvattf,  AJiales,  u,  5. 
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of  the  territory  "f  Burgos  was  set  off  from  Vallatlolid  and  added  to 
Calaborra  aiid.  in  1570,  the  seat  of  the  tribunal  was  definitely  moved 
to  Logrono,  q.  v} 

Cauitayud.  Calatayud  was  the  seat  of  an  intermittent  tribunal  at 
least  from  the  year  1488  for,  ia  1502,  Ferdinand  speaks  of  Joan  de 
Aguavivu  who  for  fourteen  years  had  ser\'ed  it  aa  barber-surgeon 
whenever  it  resided  in  Calatayud  and  one  of  the  first  presentations  to 
a  prebend,  in  1488,  was  Martin  Marquez,  described  as  fiscal  of  the 
Inquisition  of  Calatayud.  A  letter  of  the  Suprema,  Jan.  22.  1519, 
addressed  to  the  "Inquisitor  of  Calatayud"  shows  that  it  was  still  in 
existence,  but  it  must  soon  afterwards  have  been  merged  into  Sara- 
g08sa.' 

Canaries.  The  zeal  of  Diego  de  Muros,  Bishop  of  Canaries,  did  not 
wait  for  the  extension  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  over  his  diocese,  but 
led  him  to  est-ablish  an  episcopal  one  by  prnclaniation  of  April  28,  1499. 
It  was  nr>t  until  15()4  that  IiKjuiRitor-^pneral  Deza  sent  Rartoloni6 
L6pez  de  Trihaldns  thither  to  establish  a  tribunal  at  Las  Palmas,  whieh 
seems  to  have  commenced  business  Oct.  28,  1505.  It  continued  thus 
to  the  eml.* 

Cartagena.     See  Murcia. 

CiUDAD  Real.    A  letter  of  Ferdinand,  Nov.  S,  1483,  announces  the 

apptuntuient  *.^i  Liceutiadoa  Costatm  mid  de  Halthasur  as  inquisitors 
for  eluded  Real.  May  10,  1485,  Ferdinand  announces  the  transfer  of 
Costana  to  Toledo,  to  wliich  place  the  tribunal  was  removed.' 

C(1rdo\"a.  a  tribunal  was  cstabUshed  in  Cordova  as  early  as  14S2, 
at  the  instance  of  its  bishop,  the  New  Cliristian  Aloiiso  de  Burgos.  Its 
district  cnmprisetl  the  bishoprics  of  C6rdova  and  Jaen,  the  Abadfa  dc 
AlcaU  la  Real,  the  Adelantnmicnto  of  Cazorla,  with  Ecija  and  Estcpa, 
to  which  Granada  was  added  after  the  conquest.'  See  Gkanada  and 
Jabn.  

'  Llorcntc,  ACales,  I,  213,  252;  11,  3. — Archive  dc  Simancas,  Inquiaicioo,  Lib. 
4,  fol.  1,  7,  10-1,  159,  1152;  Lib.  5,  fol.  24;  Lib.  73,  fol.  2U;  Ub.  76,  fol.  51,  53; 
Lib.  78,  fol.  21G,  258;  Lib.  79,  fol.  17,  220;  Lib.  SO,  fol.  1. 

'  Archive  dc  Simancas,  Inqiiisicion,  Lib.  2,  fol.  8;  Lib.  74,  fol.  120. — Infonnc 
de  QuesatJa  (Bibl.  nacional,  M.sd.,  Tj,  2S). 

'  W.  de  Gray  Birch,  CatnloKiic  of  M8S.  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Canary  loUuids, 
I,  xv\,  5,  6  (I-ondoii,  lfl03). 

'  Archi\-o  de  Simancas,  Inquisition,  IJb.  939,  fol.  62. 

*  Matute  y  Luquiu,  Autos  de  Fe  de  C6rdova,  pp.  1,  7& 
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CoRTE.  The  tribunftl  of  Madrid  was  technically  known  as  Corte, 
Madrid,  originally  a  town  of  no  special  importance,  belonged  to  the 
pmvincc  of  Toledo  and  was  natiirally  under  the  jurisdiction  of  its 
tribunal.  As  the  royal  residence  under  Philip  11  and  eventually  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  (except  during  the  brief  transfer  to  Valladolid,. 
1600-1606)  it  furnished  a  large  part,  of  the  business  of  Toledo.  Toledan 
inquisitors  came  there  tfl  make  investigations  and  even  to  try  cases, 
of  which  we  have  examples  in  1590  and  ISO'i.'  Something  more  than 
this  was  felt  t-o  be  needed  and  the  Supreina  adopted  the  plan  of  calling 
inquisitors  from  other  places  to  commence  prosecutions  and  act  under 
its  instnictions,  of  which  the  Liceneiado  Florcs,  Inquisitor  of  Murcia,  id 
1593,  and  Cifoutcs  de  Loartc,  Inquisitor  of  Granada,  in  1615,  are  exam- 
ples.' The  pi-escnce  of  the  inquisitor-general  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
take  action  in  emergencies,  and  that  of  an  experienced  commissioner, 
together  with  the  frequent  sojourn  of  one  of  the  Toledo  inquisitors 
enabled  .<jpocdv  action  to  he  taken  when  requisite,  as  occurred  in  1621 
and  again  in  1624  and  seemed  to  render  superfluous  the  organization 
of  a  special  tribunal.' 

Yet  the  want  of  it  was  felt,  especially  with  the  influx  of  Portuguese 
New  Christians  who  muhipiieci  in  the  capital.  As  the  pressure  increased 
Toledo  furnished  two  assistant  inquisitors  to  reside  in  Madrid,  thus 
establishing  a  kind  of  subordinate  court,  but  in  1637  it  was  reported 
that  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  was  positively  resolved  upon,  with 
the  added  comment  that  this  would  sorely  vex  the  Toledans.*  To 
their  natural  opposition  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  the  postponement 
of  what,  to  a  Spaniard  of  the  period,  would  aeem  a  necessity  to  the 
capital.  It  cannot  have  been  long  after  this  that  one  was  organized 
for,  in  the  matter  of  the  confiscation  of  Juan  Cote,  cominenced  in 
Toledo,  we  find  it,  September  10,  1610,  sitting  in  Madrid,  mth  Fran- 
cisco Salgado  and  Juan  Adam  de  la  Parra  as  inquisitore.  In  the  same 
year  they  suggested  thrtt  the  case  of  Henito  de  Valdepefias,  on  which 
they  were  engaged,  should  be  sent  to  Toledo  as  more  convenient  for  the 
witnesses,  which  was  accordingly  done.*  Toledan  influence  is  doubtless 
responsible  for  the  action  of  Arce  y  Reyiioso,  soon  after  his  accession  in 
1643,  in  suppressing  the  new  tribunai  and  restoring  the  busdncss  to 


k 


'  MSS,  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yc,  20,  Tom.  III.— Archivo  hist,  naciooal, 
Inquisiciou  de  Toledo,  Leg.  113,  u.  6. 

»  MSS.  of  Unval  Libniry  of  Copenhagen,  218*,  p.  206.— MSS.  of  Library  of 
Univ.  of  Hallfc,  Yc,  20,  T.  VII. 

"  MSii.  of  Lihran-  "f  l^niv.  of  Hallt>,  Yc.  20,  Tom.  VI,  X. 

*  Rodriguez  de  Villa,  La  Corio  y  Monarquia  de  Espafla,  p.  47. — Cartas  de 
JesuitAS  (Mem.  hitft.  eapaSol,  XIV,  6). 

•  MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  Halie,  Yc,  20,  Tom.  IX,  VL 
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Toledo.*  The  pressure,  however,  became  too  great  and  Arce  y  Rcy- 
noso  was  obliged  lo  reverse  his  action.  The  date  of  the  re-establish- 
ment may  safely  be  assumed  as  1050,  for  a  list  of  penitents,  rect)nciled 
by  Cortc  from  the  beginning,  starts  with  three  in  1651  and  their  trials 
can  scarce  have  been  commenced  later  than  1650.'  Yet  the  relations 
between  Toledo  and  Madrid  continued  intimate ;  in  1657,  Lorenzo  de 
Sotomayor  styles  himself  as  "  Inquisidor  Aposi61ico  de  la  Inqulsicion 
de  la  Ciudftd  y  Reynu  de  Toledo  y  asistente  de  Corte;"  to  the  end  of 
the  century  the  former  always  alluded  to  Corte  as  a  dfspacho  or  office 
and  not  as  a  tribunal,  and  Corte  seems  to  have  sent  ita  convicts  to 
Toledo  for  their  sentences  to  be  published  in  the  autoa  de  fe.'  Its 
jurisdiction  was  strictly  limited  to  the  city,  while  the  surrounding 
coimtry  remained  with  Toledo.  In  some  respects  its  organization  was  i 
peculiar.  About  1750  we  are  informed  that  its  inquisitors  were  drawn 
from  other  tribunals  who  continued  them  on  tlieir  pay-rolls,  their 
places  being  taken  by  appointees  who  served  without  salary  until  a 
vacancy  occurred.  Selection  to  serve  in  Corte  was  regarded  as  a  pro- 
motion, leading  to  a  place  in  the  Suprema  or  to  a  bishopric,  although 
the  incumbent  drew  only  the  salary  from  his  former  tribunal  with  a 
Christmas  propina  of  a  hundred  ducats.  It  had  no  receiver;  the 
Suprema  paid  its  expenses  and  prcsimiably  collected  its  fines  and  con- 
fiscations.* 


CliENCA.  Murcia  ami  Cuenca  were  originally  under  one  tribunal. 
Some  trouble  apparently  arose,  i>o8sibly  connected  with  the  episcopal 
Orditiarics,  for  Ximenes  ordered,  January  22, 1512,  that  cases  originat- 
ing in  Murcia  should  be  taken  to  Cuenca  to  be  voted  on  and  vice  versa. 
Llorente  says  that  in  1513  they  were  separated  and  Cuenca  formed  an 
independent  tribunal,  but  documents  as  late  as  1519  show  them  still 
connected,  until,  in  1520,  we  find  Cuenca  celebrating  an  auto.  A  letter 
of  March  7, 1522,  states  tliat  the  pope  has  given  to  Cuenca  the  see  of 
SigiJenza,  without  taking  it  from  Toledo,  because  Toledo  has  never 
visited  it  although  ordered  to  do  so,  and  is  not  to  do  so  in  future. 
Then,  May  31,  1533,  the  Suprema  says  that  Toledo  can  exorcise  juris- 
diction there  without  giving  Cuenca  cause  of  complaint,  and,  in  1560, 
Sigtlenza  was  restored  to  Toledo,  yet  in  1584  we  6nd  Cuenca  exercising  i 
jurisdiction  as  far  north  a.^  Soria.  There  would  seem  to  have  been 
some  connection  meuntained  between  Murcia  and  Cuenca  for,  in  1746, 


>  Bibl.  aaciooaJ,  MSS.,  D,  118.  fol.  146,  n.  49. 

'  Archivo  de  Simaucos,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  1024,  fol.  28. 

'  Archivo  dc  Siniancafl,  Inqutsidon,  Leg.  1474,  foL  07. — Archiv'o  htst.  nocional, 
InquiBieion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  1. 

*  Archivo  d«  AlcoU,  Estado,  Leg.  2&43. — Archi^'o  de  Simancas,  Inquincioo, 
Leg.  1474,  fol.  15. 
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the  former,  in  enumerating  it«  personnel,  specifies  nine  caiificadores  in 
Murcia  and  four  in  Cuenca.* 

Daroca.  There  would  appear  to  have  been  for  a  time  a  tribunal 
in  Daroca  for,  in  the  accounts  of  Juan  Royz.  receiver  of  Aragon,  for 
1498  there  is  an  item  of  expenditure  on  the  prison  of  the  luquisition 
there,  which  was  duly  passed.' 

DuRANGO.  See  Calahorra.  As  defined  by  Xinienca.  in  1509, 
Durango  had  jurisdiction  over  Biscay.  Guipt!zcoa,  Alava  and  Cala- 
horra, with  some  neighboring  districts.* 

Estella.    See  Navarre. 

Galicia,  also  known  as  Santiago.  The  earliest  allusion  to  this 
tribunal  occurs  in  a  conunission  issued  at  Coruiia,  May  20,  1520,  to 
Doctor  Gonzalo  Maldonado  us  Inquisitor  of  Santiago.  It  was  prob- 
ably some  time  before  the  tribunal  was  in  working  order  IjiiI  in  !.')27  it 
ha<l  caused  sufficient  alann  fi)r  the  Sui)renia  tt>  write  to  JoSo  III  of 
Portugal  asking  for  the  arrt«t  and  surrender  of  tluise  who  had  lied  fmni 
it  and,  in  the  same  year,  a  warrant  fur  three  hinuh-ed  ducaU  was  drawn 
to  be  distributed  among  the  inquisitors  and  official.'i  of  the  Inquisition 
of  Galicia.  This  was  followetl  by  a  similar  payment  In  152S,  shciwing 
that  the  tribunal  was  not  self-sustaining.*  Apjiarently  the  harvest 
was  scanty  and  the  tribunal  was  allowed  to  lapB<\  until  the  scare  fll>out 
Protestantism  called  attention  to  the  jxirts  of  the  North-west  as  afford- 
ing ingre.ss  to  heretics  and  their  books,  for  we  hear  nothing  more  alxiut 
it  until  l.%2,  when  Philip  II,  In  letters  of  Junn  2nd  and  26lh  infnmwi 
the  governor  and  officials  of  Galicia  that  V'akl^fe  had  despatched  Dr. 
Quixano  there  as  inquisitor;  they  are  no  longer  to  prtisecutc  cases  of 
heresy  as  they  have  been  doing  but  are  to  lend  him  all  aid  and  favor 
and  are  to  alJnw  him  to  dispose  as  he  pleases  of  tho  seats  in  his  public 
functions,  without  disputes  aa  to  precedence.  In  1566  we  liear  of  Bar- 
tolom6  de  Leon  as  receiver  there,  which  would  indicate  that  it  was  at 
work  and  was  making  collections.*  Still,  it  had  a  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, for  it  was  discontinued  earlv  in  1568.  but  it  was  re-established 


*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquiaicioa,  Lib.  3.  fol.  S4,  440^  445,  454;  Lib.  4, 
fol.  9;  Lib.  933;  Lib.  939,  fol.  63,  139;  Lib.  9,  fol.  29;  Ug.  1157.  fol.  144;  Jnquiai- 
cion  de  Corte,  Lpg.  359,  fol.  3. — Llorente,  Aflales,  II.  3. 

'  Archivo  de  f:^imancas,  IcquiBidcD,  Lib.  1. 
■  Llorentc,  Afinltts,  II,  4. 

*  Archivo  de  .Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  940,  fol.  3S,  39,  63;  Lib.  76,  fol.  74. 

'  Archivo  de  Siniancan,  Inquisition,  Lib.  930,  fol  127;  Lili.  926.  fol.  141;  Lib. 
040,  fol.  101. — Cf.  Novf^.  Recop.  Lib.  n,  Tit.  vii,  ley  1,  nota  9. 
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within  a  few  years,  if  I.lorente  is  corroet  in  sayinR  that  its  first  auto  d& 
fe  was  colobratwl  in  1573.  A  Icttir  of  Dr.  Alva,  its  iii<iuisilor.  r)ct<iber 
31,  1577,  speaks  of  having,  in  thn  previous  year,  sentenced  Giiillaumo 
le  Meunier,  he  being  the  only  inquisitor,  ^\^th  the  mince  of  a  single 
consultor,  showing  that  the  tribunal  was  sparingly  equipped.*  In  latfr 
years  it  became  one  of  the  active  tribunals  of  the  kingdom.  Its  dis- 
trict comprised  Coruna,  Pontevedro,  Orensc  and  Lugo. 

Granada.  Granada,  after  its  capture,  was  included  in  the  inquisi- 
torial lUstnct  of  C6rdova  until,  in  1526,  the  tribunal  of  Jaon  was  trans- 
ferred thither.* 

Guadalupe.  A  temporary  tribunal  was  organized  here  in  14.S5 
whieh  during  its  brief  existence  was  exceedingly  efficient  (see  p.  171). 

HuE-scA.     See  L£rida. 

Jaca.  A  tribunal  apparently  existed  here,  which  was  annexed  to 
Saragossa  in  1521.' 

Jakk.  a  tribunal  must  have  been  established  here  about  14S3,  for 
two  of  its  inquisitors  took  part  in  the  assembly  of  Seville  which  framed' 
the  Instructions  of  1484.  It  seems  to  have  been  discontinued,  for  Sep- 
tember 2,  1501,  Ferdinand  ordered  a  certain  Dona  Beatriz  of  Jaon  to 
abandon  her  house  to  the  inquisitors  sent  thitlier,  and  tu  seek  other 
quarters  until  they  should  finish  the  business  that  took  them  there. 
This  indicates  that  only  a  temporary  tribunal  was  intended  but  the  sit- 
uation was  conveniently  central  and  it  was  one  of  those  retained  by 
Xinioncs  in  his  reorganization  of  1500,  when  he  assigned  to  it  the  di.s- 
tricta  of  Jaen  and  Guadix,  with  Alcaraz,  Cazorla  and  Beas.  It  was 
still  in  existence  in  1525.  as  shown  by  a  royal  letter  of  that  date,  but 
in  1526  it  was  suppressed  and  imited  with  C6rdova,  the  tribunal  being 
transferred  to  Granada.  In  1547,  the  official  title  of  the  tribunal  was 
C6rdoba  y  Jaen.  Rodrigo  tells  us  that  it  was  re-established  inde- 
pendently in  1545.  Imt  this  is  evidently  an  (trror  and  the  name  docs 
not  reappear  in  subsequent  lists  of  tribunals.' 

Leon.  In  1501  we  hear  nf  "inr|ui.sitors  of  the  province  of  Loon," 
whose  district  cannot  have  been  confined  to  that  province,  for  I'crdi- 


>  SchiLfcr,  Bei'irjige,  II,  70,  77. — Llarente,  Hist.  crft.  Cap.  xl\\,  Art.  i,  n.  U- 

'  Archive  de  Simancas,  Xnqiiisicion,  Lib,  926,  fol.  SO. 

'  FJorente,  Afiales^  II,  242. 

*  .-Vr^ello,  fol.  1. — Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  1;  Lib,  929,  foL 
297;  Saia  AO,  Lib.  4,  fol,  164.— Lloreate,  AflaJes,  II,  2.— Rodrigo,  Hi«t.  veitl*- 
dera,  II,  261. — Juan  Gdmez  de  Mora,  ReUcioa  del  Auto  de  la  Fc  de  1632, 


nand,  writing  Soptcmbor  2nd  to  "Cousin  Duke"  tolls  him  that  they 
have  occasion  to  go  to  his  city  of  Coria  (Kxtrcinailura)  and  asks  that 
they  may  occ\ipy  his  honse  whilp  there.  In  1514,  also  there  is 
allusion  to  the  receiver  and  algtiazil  of  the  Inquisition  of  Leon/ 
Apparently  the  tenn  is  a  synonym  of  the  tribunal  of  Valladolid. 


LfiRiDA.  The  provinces  of  Huesca  in  Aragon  and  L(*rida  and  Urgel 
in  Catalonia  were  imited  as  an  inquisitorial  district  at  least  as  earty  as 
1490,  when  we  hear  of  "the  inc}uisitors  of  Huesca  and  Lfrida"  taking 
testimony.  In  1498,  a  letter  of  Ferdinand,  October  8th,  announces  the 
transfer  of  Urge!  to  Barcelona.  Allusions  to  the  tribunal  continue  to 
occur  in  the  correspondence  of  Ferdinand,  who,  in  1502,  called  away 
the  inquisitor,  as  there  was  so  little  to  do;  Saragossa  would  attend  to 
heresy  and  only  the  financial  oflicials  need  be  left.  It  was  not  discon- 
tinued however.  In  1514,  there  was  an  attempt  to  murder  the  inquis- 
itor, Canon  Antist,  but  in  1519  he  is  still  adiJressod  as  inquisitor  of 
L^rida.  In  this  same  year,  however,  Charles  V,  in  a  letter  of  Jan- 
uarj'  22nd,  sp(»aks  of  the  tribunals  of  Huesca,  Tarazona  and  I^^rida 
having  been  united  with  that  of  Saragossa.  and,  when  the  people  of 
Huesca  complained,  in  the  C6rte8  of  Saragossa,  tvf  their  citizens  being 
carried  away  for  trial,  he  ordered,  under  pain  of  a  thrtusand  florins,  that 
no  one  should  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Saragossa  tribunal. 
October  9th  an  inspector  report^^d  that  there  was  no  need  of  a  receiver 
or  other  officials  there,  whereupon  they  were  all  dismissed.  In  1532, 
howeveT,  the  inquisitors  of  Saragossa  undertook  to  appoint  a  receiver 
for  L)5rida,  but  were  told  by  the  Buprcma  to  cancel  it  as  this  was  a 
funcUon  of  the  crown.' 

LooRolTo.  In  1570,  as  we  have  seen,  the  tribunal  of  Calahorra  was 
ahiftefl  to  Logrofio,  which,  in  1690,  defines  ita  territory  as  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  the  bishopric  of  Calahorra  and  la  Calzada,  Biscay, 
Guipuzcoa,  Burgos  along  the  mountains  of  Oca  and  the  sea-coast  as 
far  as  San  Vicente  dc  la  Barquera,  thus  comprising  the  modern  prov- 
inces of  Navarre,  Guipvizcoa,  Biscay,  Santander,  Alava,  Logroiio  and 
a  large  part  of  Burgos.* 


I 


Llerexa.  Originally  Extremadura  and  Leon  were  combined.  In 
1500,  Enrique  Paez  is  receiver  for  tJie  sees  of  Plaseneia,  Coria  and 
Badajoz  and  the  Province  of  Leon.    In  1509  Ximencs  asagned  to 


*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquiaicion,  Lib.  1;  Lib.  3,  fol.  381. 

'  Bibl.  nationale  tie  France,  fonds  espagnol,  80,  fol,  24,  2fi.— Arohivo  do 
Simancas,  Inquiaciou,  Lib.  1;  Lib.  72,  P.  i,  fol.  2,  177,  l^;  Lib.  9,  fol.  24,  08; 
Lib.  77.  fol.  53. 

'  Archivo  de  AlcoU,  Hacienda,  I^g.  498. 
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Llerena  as  its  district,  Ptaspncia,  0»ria,  Radajoz  and  the  lands  of  the 
inilitarv  Orders,  but  as  late  as  1516  it  is  spoken  cf  as  Ihc  Inquisition 
of  I.#on,  Plascneia,  Coria  and  Bailajoz.  Its  original  scat  was  Llerena 
but,  in  1516,  il  was  transferred  to  Plasencia  and  the  receiver  waa 
ordered  to  st-ll  the  houses  purchased  at  I.lerena  for  the  prison  because 
others  will  be  wanted  for  the  purpose  at  Plascneia.  It  waa  migraton', 
however  and,  in  1520.  the  people  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Coria  and  Merida 
were  notified  that  it  was  about  to  leave  Plasencia  and  wherever  it  went 
accommodations  must  be  provided  for  lodgement,  audience  chamber 
and  prisons.  Finally  it  settled  permanently  at  Llerena  and,  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  ccntuiy,  Zapata  8p<'aks  of  it  as  the  first 
tribunal  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  widest  jurisdiction.' 

Madrid.    See  Corte. 

Medina  dkl  Campo.  The  great  importance  of  Medina  del  Campo  as 
a  centre  of  trade  rendered  inevitable  its  selection  ns  the  seat  of  a  tri- 
biuial  at  an  early  period.  In  1486  it  was  fully  furnished  with  three 
inquisitors  and  an  assessor,  the  Abbot  of  Medina  wr\*ing  as  Ordinary. 
In  11516  wo  find  it  incor[K>rated  with  V'alladolid.  When  the  court 
moved  to  \'alladolid.  the  buildings  of  the  Inquisition  wore  wanted  for 
its  accommodation  and  the  tribunal,  in  June  1601,  was  unceremoni- 
ously sent  to  Medina,  where  Dr.  Martin  dc  liustos  was  turned  out  of 
his  house  to  lodge  it.  Its  stay  was  short,  for  in  1605,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  was  transferred  to  Burgos  and  there  is  no  later  trace  of  a  tribunal  at 
Medina.' 

MuRciA,  also  known  as  Cartagena.  See  also  Ccenca.  Jlurcia  was 
a  seat  of  one  of  the  early  tribunals,  comprising  the  sees  of  Murcia  and 
Cartagena.  Cuenca,  which  was  attached  to  it  in  the  redistribution  by 
Ximenes  in  1.509,  was  .wparated  about  1520.  Oran,  some  time  after 
its  conquest  by  Ximeites,  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Murcia. 
The  see  of  Orihuela,  although  belonging  to  Valencia,  on  its  suppression 
about  1510,  was  united  to  that  of  Cartagena  and  thus  fell  under  the 
tribunal  of  Murcia,  where  it  remained  after  the  restoration  to  episcopal 
honors  in  1664.'  The  tribunal  of  Orihuela  naturally  followed  the  same 
course  on  its  suppression. 
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*  Archive  de  Simancas,  Biquiaicioii,  Lib.  1;  Lib.  3,  fol.  447;  Lib.  5,  fol.  9,  27. 

— Llorente,  Aflales,  H,  3. — Misoelanea  de  Zapata  (Mem.  hist,  espaflol,  XI,  59). 

'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Patronato  Real,  Inquisidon,  Leg.  liuico,  fol.  28. — 

Archive  g<5n.  dc  la  C.  dc  Aragon,  Rcglst.  36S4,  fol.  i>4.^Archi\'o  de  Simuirfts, 

Inquiaicion,  Lib.  -1,  fol.  I;  Legajo  1465,  fol.  31.  32.^Cabrera,  Relacioncn,  p.  107. 

'  ArvhWo  de  Simancaa,  IiK\uisicion,  Lib,  4^  fol.  9."),  96;  Lib.  3,  fol.  453. — 

Archivo  hist,  nacional,  lnqmadou4ftN<Cwuc».,V*i^^\.— Qi«sEtA,Sftrie«  Episco- 

porum,  p.  55. 


Navarre.  After  the  conquest  of  Navarro,  in  1512,  a  tribunal  was 
established  in  Fanipoluna,  where  it  tliti  not  h)nf<  remain.  Then,  for  a 
short  peritid  it  was  transferred  to  Eslella.  In  1515  we  find  it  in  Tudela, 
where  Ferdinand  orders  the  Archdeacon  of  Almazan  t<>  visit  it  as  it  is 
in  much  need  of  reform  ami,  soon  afterwards,  hu  asks  for  a  delegation 
of  episcopal  p<^)wor,  as  Tudela  was  only  a  duaner}'.  It  was  quartered 
in  the  convt'nt  of  San  Kruiici-'wo,  to  relieve  which,  in  151S,  the  Hupren;a 
ordered  appropriate  buildings  to  be  obtained.  In  1521  and  1522  there 
was  talk  of  removinji  it  to  Pampehina;  then  it  was  extended  over  Cala- 
horra;  soon  afterwards  they  were  separated  but  finally,  in  1540,  they 
were  united  and  so  remained.  Soon  after  the  transfer  to  Ix>grorH>  we 
find  the  tribunal  describing  \tsc\i  as  *'en  todo  el  Reyno  de  Navarra, 
Obispado  de  Calahorra  y  la  Calzada  y  su  distrito."* 

Navy.    See  Army. 

Oran.  PAramo  tells  us  that  when  Ximenes  conquered  Oran  he 
commissioned  Fray  Yedra  as  inquisitor  there.  Llorente  places  tliis  in 
1516  and  calls  the  inquisitor  Martin  de  Baydacar,  Ximenes's  provisor. 
At  that  time,  however,  there  could  have  been  no  tribunal  there  for, 
July  9,  1515  the  Governor  Lope  Hnrtado  de  Mendtjza  wiia  ordered  to 
discover  and  i)unish  those  who  were  impeding  the  sale  of  projwrty  for 
the  Inquisition,  work  which  would  have  been  entrusted  to  the  tribunal 
had  there  been  one.  By  this  time  it  had  probably  been  suppressed  and 
placed  under  Murcia.' 

Orihuela.  According  to  Llorente,  Ferdinand,  Aur.  7, 1507,  nnite.d 
the  tribunal  of  the  bishopric  of  Orihuela  tt*  Valencia,  which  would  infer 
its  previous  existence.  It  was  reorganized  in  1515,  when  Bishop 
Mercader  appointed  Pedro  de  los  Rios  as  inquisitor  and  ho  was  sent 
there  with  a  staff  of  officials,  and  the  magistrates  were  ordered  to  pro- 
vide quarters  for  "el  tiempo  que  fuere  nienestcr."  This  indicates  that 
the  tribunal  was  not  expected  to  be  permanent  and  it  was  proltably 
not  long  afterwards  that  it  was  united  with  Murcia,  q.  v.* 

OsuN'A.  In  14SS.  among  the  presentations  to  prebends  is  one  of 
Pedro  Sdnchez,  qualified  as  Inquisitor  of  Osuna.*    Such  tribunal  c^n 


'  Arehivo  de  Simancaa,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  3,  fol.  315,  36C;  Lib.  72,  P.  [,  fol.  116; 
lab.  73,  toL  142,  247,  248. — Arehivo  hint,  nacional,  Iiiquimcion  de  Ttiletio,  l^eg. 
408. 

'  P&ramo,  p.  139. — Llorente,  AfiAlesj  II,  91. — Archive  de  SimancaR,  Inquist- 
oion,  Lib.  3,  fol.  453. 

'  Llorente,  AAales,  II,  5. — An^vo  de  Simancas,  Icquiaicion,  Lib.  3,  foL  332, 
333. 

*  Inlonae  de  Queaada  (Bibt.  nadonal,  \IS&.,  T\,  ^&'^. 
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only  have  been  short-lived  and  must  speedily  have  been  incoiporatod 
with  that  of  Seville. 

Pampeluna.    See  Navarre. 

Perpignan.  August  9,  1495  an  auto  de  fe  was  celebrated  in  Per- 
pigiiaii,  but  it  was  held  by  the  inquisitors  of  Barcelona.  In  1518  there 
was  only  a  comnussJoner  there  but»  in  1524,  there  was  a  tribunal,  with 
Juan  Nuvardu  as  inquisitor  and  Ajitonio  SaUteda  as  seeretAry.  It  was 
not  permanent  however.  In  15C6,  when  de  Soto  Salazar  was  sent  on 
his  vLsitation  to  Barct^Iona  he  was  instructe<l  to  aseertain  and  report 
promptly  details  for  the  benefit  of  the  inquisitor  about  to  be  sent  to 
Perpignan  to  reside  for  the  future  and  what  officials  should  be  pro- 
vide<l  for  him.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  intention  was  carried  out; 
in  any  event  it  was  but  transitory.* 

PiASEXCU.    Sec  Llerena. 

Santiaoo.    See  Gaucia. 

Saraoossa.  Established  in  1484,  the  tribunal  gradually  absorbed 
all  the  minor  tribunals,  but  parted  with  Tcruel  to  Valencia.   See  Bar- 

BASTRO,  CAL.\TAYUn,  DaROCA,  JaCA,  LfiRIDA,  TaRAZONA,  TeRUEL. 

Segovia.  Segovia  claimed  the  honor  of  being  among  the  earliest 
cities,  after  Seville,  to  possess  a  tribunal,  but  there  was  no  representa- 
tive from  there  among  the  inquisitors  assembled  to  frame  the  Instruc- 
tions of  1484,  owing  doubtless  to  the  resistance  of  the  bishop  Juan 
Arias  Divila.'  One  must  have  been  established  soon  afterwards  for, 
in  1490,  the  prisoners  uccus(!d  of  the  murder  of  the  Santo  Niiio  de  la 
Cuardia  were  on  trial  there  when  Torquemada  transferred  them  to 
Avila.  (See  Avila.)  In  the  redistribution  by  Xinienes,  in  1509, 
Segovia  wa.s  incorporated  with  Valladolid,  but,  in  1544  and  again  in 
15*J9,  the  inquisitors  of  Toledo  include  it  in  their  enumeration  of  their 
jurisdictions.' 

Riguenza.  a  tribunal  was  early  established  in  Sigtienza  which  must 
have  been  busy  if  we  may  believe  the  statement  tlmt  at  an  uuto  do  fe 
in  1494  it  relaxed  a  hundred  and  forty-nine  victims  to  the  secular  arm. 

'  Carboaell  de  Gestta  Uocret.  {op.  cit.  XXVIII,  83).— Archivo  de  Sim&Dca&. 
Inquiacion,  Lib.  72,  P.  ii,  fol.  57,  59;  Lib.  930,  fol.  40;  Lib.  13,  fol.  372. 

'  Bergcnrotli,  Calendar  of  Hpanish  StAte  Papers,  I,  xlv  (lyondon.  1S62). 

•  Colmenarea,  Hisloriadcttepivia^Cap.  xxxiv,  J18. — Padn;  Kidc!  Fita(Boletin, 
XXIIl,  415).— LloTonle,  \fta3tca,  \\,  ^.— Yviteso  cftu'«».^\»T\  ^w^ayi.-.  Process  j 
contra  Catalina  MacWwlo  O^sa.  p«n€»  tiw^. 
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In  1506,  Deza  dismissed  the  officials  for  the  reason  that  it  wa8  about 
to  be  united  with  Toledo,  a  merger  ratified  by  Ximines  in  1509.  Toledo 
neglected  it  and  it  was  transferred  t<»  Cuenca,  ly.  r.  In  the  cighteontli 
century  there  would  appear  to  be  some  kind  of  sulxtrdinate  tribunal 
there,  for  about  1750,  Saragoasa,  in  a  report  of  its  personnel,  states 
that  one  of  its  five  inqm^tors  is  assisting  at  Sigiicnza.* 

Tarazona.  a  tribunal  established  here  in  the  early  period  was 
merged  into  that  of  Saragossa  in  1519.' 

Tarragona.  When,  in  1643.  the  inquisitors  of  Barcelona  were 
ejected,  they  were,  after  some  delay,  sent  to  open  their  tribunal  at 
Tarragona,  where  they  remained  until  the  suppression  of  the  Catalan 
rebellion  in  1652.* 

Teruel.  In  1485  a  tribunal  was  established  in  Teruel  after  some 
resistance.  At  what  time  it  was  transferred  to  Valencia  does  not 
appear,  but  a  c^lula  of  October  2,  1502  is  addretvsed  to  the  inquisitors 
of  Valencia  residing  in  Tenicl  and  Albarraciii,  showing  that  it  wa.s  then 
subordinate  to  \"alencia.  In  1518  it  was  discontinued  and  the  district 
was  subjected  to  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Valencian  tribunal,  but 
Cardinal  Adrian,  by  a  provision  o(  Nov.  2Ist  of  the  same  year,  trans- 
ferred it  to  Saragossa  ami  ihcrn,  March  3, 1519  restored  it  to  VaJnncia. 
This  was  felt  by  Aragon  as  a  grievance  and,  at  the  C6rtps  of  Monzon, 
in  1533  it  asked  that  Teruel  and  Albarracin  shouid  be  restored  to  the 
Saragossa  tribunal,  but  the  request  was  peremptorily  refused  and 
they  remained  subject  to  Valencia.* 

Toledo,  In  1485  the  tribimal  of  Ciudad  Real  was  transferred  to 
Toledo.  At  first  the  limits  of  its  district  seem  not  to  be  clearly  defuied 
for,  in  1480  the  inquisitors  were  told  to  go  to  GuacJalajara  and  Ferdi- 
nand ordered  the  local  authorities  U^  show  them  favor  and  allow  them 
to  make  arrests.  Sec  Corte,  CtJKNCA,  Segovia,  SiotJENZA.  Valla- 
DOLiD  for  sundry  changes  in  its  district.  In  1565  the  official  designation 
is  the  city  and  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  the  city  and  bishopric  of 


*  Ltorentc,  AfiAlcx,  I,  217,  317,  II,  3. — Archlvo  dc  Simancas,  Inquiflicion  de 
Cftrte,  Leg.  359,  fnl.  I. 

'  Archivo  de  SimaDcas,  InquiaJcion,  Lib.  9,  fol.  24;  Lib.  0245,  ful.  14!. 
'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquiaicion,  Lib.  65,  fol.  31,  .50;  Lib.  3C,  fol,  74. — 
Archive  hist,  nacional,  Inquisirion  cic  Valencia,  Lv.^.  9,  n.  2,  fol.  323. 

*  Archivo  gin.  de  la  C.  de  Amgou,  Regiat.  3'684. — Archive  de  Simancas, 
Inquiincion,  Lib.  2,  fol.  16;  Lib.  72,  P.  ii,  foL  40,  160;  Lib.  7-1,  fol.  133;  Inqiusidaa. 
de  Barcelona,  Cortes,  Leg.  17,  fol.  47,  4S. 
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SigUcDza  and  the  bishoprics  of  Avila  ami  Segovia,  which  apparently 
remained  permanent,  except  the  detachment  of  Madrid.' 

ToRTOSA.  For  6ome  reason  the  bishopric  of  Tortosa,  although  part 
of  Catalonia,  was  subject  to  the  tribunal  of  Valencia.  When,  in  1697, 
Vendflme  captm*ed  Barcelona,  the  tribunal  emigrated  to  Tortosa  and 
eBtabliehed  itself  in  the  Colegio  Inipt'ritil.  Although  fwace  was  declared 
soon  afterwards  it  remained  in  Tortosa  at  least  until  1700  and  pre- 
sunial)ly  8tayed  until  th(>  conehi.'rion  of  the  War  of  Succession,  when  it 
was  reinstated  in  Barcelona  in  1715.^ 

TtjnEL.\.    See  Navawie. 

Valencia.  The  old  Imiuisition  of  Valencia  was  reor]B:anized  in  1484, 
and  contin\ied  to  the  end.  As  seen  above,  it  parted  with  Orihuela  to 
Murcia,  obtaining  Teniel  and  Albarrocin  from  Saragossa  and  Tortosa 

from  Barcelona. 


Valladolid.  A  tribunal  was  a.ssigned  to  Valladolid  in  1485,  but 
did  not  get  into  working  order  until  1488.  After  tliis  it  was  suspended 
to  be  revived  in  1499,  as  apfwars  from  a  letter  of  Isabella,  Dec.  24, 
1498.  The  northern  provinces  of  Spain  were  comparatively  free  from 
heresy  and  Ximenos,  in  his  reorganization  of  l.'iOO,  assigned  to  Valla- 
dolid the  enormous  district  comprising  the  .sees  of  Burgos,  Osma, 
Palencia.  Segovia,  Avila,  Salamanca,  Zamora,  Leon,  ()\-iedo  and 
Astorga  and  the  abbeys  of  Valladolid,  Medina  del  Campo  and  Sahagun. 
la  1516  the  enumeration  is  the  same  except  the  omission  of  Zamora 
and  the  addition  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Calahorra.  Roughly  sjx'ak- 
ing,  it  may  be  assumed  to  comprise  the  whole  of  the  provinces  of  Old 
Castile,  Leon  and  Astiirias.  Vakils,  August  8,  1660,  repeated  April  12, 
1562  made  over  the  whole  f)f  this  to  Toledo,  but  the  grant  can  only 
have  been  tcmporarj'  for,  in  15G5  the  Toledau  inquisitors  described 
thcmseivea  a.s  of  the  city  and  archbishoprics  of  Toledo,  the  city  and 
bishopric  of  Sigiienza,  with  the  bishoprics  of  Avila  and  Sego\'ia,  and  in 
1579  we  find  the  inquisitors  of  Valladolid  styling  themselves  inquisitors 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon  and  the  principality  of  Asturias. 
Thi.s  enormous  district  it  continued  to  retain,  subject  to  the  eastermnost 
portion  detached  to  Calahorra  or  Logrono  and  to  its  translation  in  1601 


'  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inquisdon,  Lib.  939,  fol.  62. — J4SS.  of  Ltbrarj*  of 
Univ.  of  Halle,  Yc,  20,  Tom.  VIII. 

*  I'rooeso  contra  Ignacia ;  contra  Estevanillo  F.  (MSS.  of  Am.  Philos. 

jSociety). — Archu'o  hist.  nocwnnX,  \ucvxw\cvwcv  da  Valcucia,  Seccion  \'arios,  Leg, 
13. — ^Archivo  de  SizaaQcaa,  ln(\\i\sidcm.,  Sfsi&^^.'W;^.  ^,\*^'1^- 
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to  Medina  del  Campo  and  thence  to  Burgos,  from  which  it  returned  to 
Valladolid,  probably  about  1630/ 

Xeres.  In  1495,  Rodrigo  Lucero  is  described  as  Inquisitor  of  Xeres. 
In  1499  the  sovereigns  appointed  Alonso  de  Guevara  Inquisitor  of 
Cadiz  and  Xeres.  The  tribunal  continued  there  for  some  time.  In 
1515  Ferdinand  alludes  to  Luis  de  Riba  Martin  "our  late  receiver  in  the 
Inquisition  of  Xeres,"  who  in  dying  had  left  to  the  treasury  a  legacy 
of  30,000  mrs.  for  the  relief  of  his  conscience.*  I  have  met  no  later 
reference  to  it  and  probably  it  was  soon  afterwards  merged  into  the 
thbimal  of  Se^dlle. 


*  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inqmsicion,  Lib.  1;  Lib.  4,  fol.  1;  Lib.  929,  fol.  63. — 
MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yc,  20,  T.  VIII.— Llorente,  Afialea,  II,  3.— 
Bibl.  nationale  de  France,  fonda  espagnol,  354,  fol.  242. 

>  Infonne  de  Quesada  (Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  Tj.,  28).— Llorente,  Afiales,  I^ 
252. — ^Arcbivo  de  Simancas,  Inquiaicion,  Lib.  3,  fol.  423. 


n. 

LIST  OF  INQUISITORS-GENERAL. 


1483.  Thom^Sa  de  Torquemada.    Appointed  in  1483.    Died  Sept.  Ifl 

1498. 
1491.  Miguel  de  Morillo  is  also  inquisitor-gcncral  in  1491. 

Additional  Inquisitors-general,  Appointed  in  1494. 

1494.  Martin  Ponce  de  Leon,  Archbishop  of  Messina.    Died  in  15O0. 
liiigu  Manrique,  Bishop  of  C6rdova.    Died  March  4,  1496. 
Francisco  Sanchez  de  la  Fuente,  Bishop  of  Avila.    Died  Sept, 

1498. 
Alonso  Sudrcz  de  Fueatclsaz,  Bishop  of  Jaen.    Resigned  in  1504. 
Died  Nov.  5,  1520. 
1498.  Diego  Deza,  Archbishop  of  Sc\ille.     Commissioned  Nov.  W, 
1498,  for  Castile,  I..eon  and  Granada,  and  Sept.  1,  1499,  for 
all  Spain.    Resigned  in  1507.    Died  July  9,  1523. 

Separation  of  Inquisitions  of  Castile  and  Aragon. 


Castile. 

1507-  Francisco  Ximenes  de  Cis- 
neros,  Cardinal  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo.  Com- 
missioned June  5j  1507. 
Died  Nov.  8,  1517. 


Arngnn. 

1507.  Juan  Knguera,  Bishop  of 
Vieh  (of  Urida  in  1511). 
Commissioned  June  6, 
1507.  Died  Feb.  14, 
1513. 

1513.  Luis  Mercadcr,  Bishop  of 
Tortosa.  CommiBsioncd 
July  15, 1513.  Died  June 
1.  1516. 
Fray  Juan  Pedro  de  Poul, 
Dominican  Provincial  of 
Aragon ,  also  commis- 
sioned by  Leo  X.  Died 
in  1516. 

1516.  Adrian  of  Ulrecht,  Canli- 
nal  and  Bishop  of  Toi^ 
tosa.  Commissioned  Nov. 


\ 
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Reunion  of  InquuUiona  of  Caalile  and  Aragon. 

1518.  Cardinal  Adrian  of  Utrecht.  Commissioned  March  14,  1518. 
Elected  to  papacy  Jan.  9,  1522.  Continued  to  act  until  hig 
departure  for  Rome  from  Tarragona  Aug.  4,  1522. 

1523.  Alfonso  Manrique,  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  Seville.  Com- 
missioned Sept.  10,  1523.    Died  Sept.  28,  15.38. 

15.39.  Juan  Pardu  de  Tavera,  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  Toledo. 
Appointed  June  10,  1539.  Coniniissioned  Nov.  7,  1539.  Took 
possession  Dec.  7,  1539.     Died  Aug.  1,  1545. 

1546.  Francisco  Garcfa  de  Loaysa,  Arclibishop  ot  Seville.     Commis- 

sioned Feb.  18,  1546.    Took  possession  March  29,  1546.  Died 
April  22,  1546. 

1547.  Fernando  Vald^,  Archbishop  of  tSeville.    Commissioned  Jan. 

20,  1547.    Took  possession  Feb.  19,  1547.    Resigned  in  1566. 
Died  Dec.  9,  1568. 
1566.  Diego  Espinosa,  Cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Sigiicnza.     Commis- 
sioned Sept.  8.  1566.    Took  possession  Dec.  4,  1566.    Died 
Sept.  15.  1572. 

1572.  Pedro  Ponce  de  Leon  y  Cordova.  Bishop  of  Plaaencia.    C<inimi9- 

sioned  Dec.   7,   1572.     Did   not  take   possession;  his  brief 
arrived  four  hours  after  his  death,  Jan.  17,  1573. 

1573.  Caspar  de  Quirnga.  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  Toledo.    Com- 

missioned April  2{),  1573.     Took  possession  Mav  28,  1573. 
Died  Nov.  12,  1504. 

1595.  Ger6nimo  Manrique  de  Lara,  Bishop  of  Aviia.    Commissioned 

Aug.  1,  1595.    Died  Nov.  1,  1595. 

1596.  Pedro  de  Portocarrero,  Bishop  of  Cuenea.    Commissioned  Jan. 

I,  1596.    Resigned  in  1599.    Died  Sept.  20.  IGOO. 
1599,  Fernando  NiHo  de  Guevara,  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  Seville. 
Commissioned   Aug.    11,    1599.     Took   possession    Dec.  23, 
1699. 
Resigned  in  1602.     Died  Jan.  1,  1609. 

1602.  Juan  de  Zufiiga,  Bishop  of  Cartagena.    Commissioned  July  29, 

1602.     Died  Dee.  20,  1602. 

1603.  Juan  Bautista  Acevedo,  Royal  Confessor  and  Patriarch  of  the 

Indies.    Commie-sioned  Jan.  20,  1603.     Died  July  S.  1608. 
1608.  Bernardo  de  Sandoval  y  Roxas.  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of 

Toledo.      Commissioned    Sept.    12,    160S.      Died    Dec.    7, 

1618. 
1619.  Luis  de  .^Haga.  Royal  Confessor.    Commissioned  Jan.  4.  1619. 

Resigned  in  1621.    Died  Dec.  3.  1626. 
1622.  Andres  Pacheco,  Bishop  of  Cuenea.     Comt\\\S6VOT^wi  ^^.  VL., 

1622.     Died  April  7,  1626. 
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1G27.  Antonio  de  Zapata,  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  Burgos,  1600- 

1605.     Cumrnissiuncd  Jan.  30,   1627.      Resigned   in    16^2. 

Died  April  2:i,  1635. 
1632.  Antfjnio  dc  Sotomayor,   Royal  Confessor  and  Archbishop  of 

Damascus.    Commissioned  July  17,  1632.    Resigned  June  21, 

1643.     Died  in    1648. 
1643.  Diego  de  Arce  y  R^ynoso,  Bishop  of  Plasencia.    Commissioned 

8ept.  18,  1643.    Took  possession  Nov.  14,  1643.    Died  June 

20,  1665. 

65.  Pascual  de  .\.nigon,  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  A  document  of  Oct. 
2G,  1665,  is  drafted  in  his  name.    Resigned  soon  afterwards. 

66.  Juan  Kvcrardo  .Nithardo,  Royal  Confessor  and  Cardinal.     Com- 
missioned Oct.  15,  1666.    Banished  Feb.  25,  1669,  as  ambaa-      j 
sador  to  Rome.     Died  in   I6S1. 

69.  Diego  Sarmiento  de  Valladarea,  Bishop  of  Plasencia.    Co 

sioned  Sept.  15,  1669.    Died  Jan.  29,  1695. 
95.  Juan  Thomis  de  lliK-uberti,  .-Vrchbishop  of  Valencia.    Comxnis-      J 

sioned  Aug.  2,  1695.     Died  June  13,  1699. 
E)9.  Alfonso  Femilndez  de  C6rdova  y  Aguilar.    Died  Sept.  19,  1699, 

before  the  arrival  of  his  brief. 
99.  Balthasar  de  Mendoza  y  .Sandoval,  Bishop  of  Sego^na.     Com- 
missioned Oct.  31,  1099.     Resigned  iu  1705.    Died  Nov.  4, 

1727. 
05.  Vidal  Marin,  Bishop  of  Ceuta.    Commissioned  March  24,  1705* 

Died  March   10,   1709. 
99.  Antonio  Ybafiez  de  la  Riva-Herrera,  Archbishop  of  Saragossa* 

Commissioned  .\pril  5,  1709.     Died  Sept.  3,  1710. 
U.  FraJicesco  GiuiUce,  Cardinal.     Commissioned  June   11,   1711. 

Resigned  in  1716.     Died  Oct.   10,  1725. 

15.  Felipe  Antonio  Gil  de  Taboada.  Commissioned  Feb.  28,  1715. 
Did  not  serve. 

17.  Josef  de  Molines.     Proclaimed  Jan.  9.  1717,  while  in  Rome. 
Detained  in  Milan  by  the  Austrians  and  died  there. 
Juan  de  Arzamendi.     Died  without  serving. 

20.  Die^o  de  A.storga  y  Cespodes,  Bishop  of  Barcelona.  Commis- 
sioned March  26,  1720.    Resigned  in  1720.    Dieti  Feb.  9, 1724. 

20.  Juan  de  Camargo,  Bishop  of  Pampeluna.  Commissioned  July 
18,  1720.    Died  May  24,  1733. 

i3.  Andrfe  de  Orbe  y  Larreategui,  Archbishop  of  Valencia.  Com- 
missioned July  28,  1733.    Died  Aug.  4,  1740. 

12.  Manuel  Isidro  Manrique  de  Lara,  Archbishop  of  Santiago. 
Commissioned  Jan.  1,  1742.     Died  Jan.  10,  1748. 

16.  Francisco  ?6TQzdePTadoyCuosta,  Bishop  of  Terucl.  Appointed 
July  26,  \74^.  C^mTft\«ftOTssA  K>i%.'ifL,Vl«A.  Vivodin  July, 
1755. 


1755. 

1775. 

1784. 

1793. 

17d4. 

1798. 
1814. 

1818. 


LIST  OF  INQUISITORS-GENEBAL 


Manuel  Qiiiiitano  Bonifaz,  Archbishop  of  Pharsalia.  Commis- 
sioned Aug.  11,  1755.    Ilesigned  in  1774.    Died  Dec.  18,  1775. 

Felipe  Beltran,  Bishop  of  Salamanca.  Appointed  Dec.  27,  1774. 
Commissioned  Feb.  27,  1775.  Took  possession  May  5,  1775. 
Died  Nov.  30,  1783. 

Agiistin  Rubin  de  Cevallos,  Bishop  of  Jaen.  Appointed  Jan. 
23,  1784.  Conuiiissioned  Feb.  17,  I7S4.  Took  possession, 
Jufie  7,  1784.     Died  Feb.  8,  1793. 

Manuel  Abad  y  la  Sierra,  Archbishop  of  Selimbria.  Took 
possession  May  11,  1793.  Resigned  in  1794.  Died  Jan.  12, 
1806. 

Francisco  Antonio  de  Lorenzana,  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  Took 
possession  Sept.  12,  1794.  Resigned  in  1797.  Died  April  17, 
1804. 

Ramon  Josef  de  Arce  y  Reynoso,  Archbishop  of  Saragossa. 
Resigned  March  22.  180S.  "  Died  in  Paris,  Fob.  16,  1814. 

Xavier  Mier  y  Cainpillo,  Bialio])  uf  Alinerfa.  Took  possession 
in  August,  1814.  In  a  aeries  of  documents  he  ceases  to  appear 
about  June,  1818,  and  for  some  months  the  Suprenia  acts  as 
in  a  vacancy. 

Ger6nimo  CasteUon  y  Sala-s,  Bishop  of  Tarazona.  The  earliest 
dociuncnt  in  which  I  have  met  his  signature  is  dated  Oct.  21, 
1818.    He  had  no  successor  and  died  April  20.  1835. 


Signature  of  the  Last  Inquhitor-general. 


'c<^^sucL^o^^a.    Krc/^^^ 
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I  of  values  has  sig:nific 


tion  ol  values  has  sig:nihcancc  in  so  many  of  the  opprations 
of  the  Inquisition  that  an  outJine  of  the  successive  mintages  of  Spain 
bficomes  almost  a  necessity.  The  subject  is  complicated,  after  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  progreAsive  but  fluotualing 
depreciation  in  the  moneda  de  vdi6n,  or  base  coinage,  which  became 
practically  the  standard  of  value  in  all  transactions. 

The  monetary  unit  of  Castile  was  the  maravedi,  anciently  a  gold 
coin  of  value  but,  in  the  fifU'eiith  century,  diniinished  to  a  fraction  of 
its  former  estimation.  A  declaration  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in 
1503  says  that  formerly  the  silver  real  was  equal  to  3  maravedis, 
but  now  it  is  worth  34.' 

The  unit  of  weight  was  the  marc,  or  half-pound,  of  8  ounces  or 
4608  grains.  The  intermediate  weights  were  the  ocfiavo  of  72  grains, 
the  adarme  of  36  and  the  tomin  of  12.  These  were  applicable  to  all  the 
precious  metals  but,  up  to  1731,  the  marc  of  gold  was  reckoned  to 
contain  50  casteUanos  of  8  tomines,  making  4800  grains,  whereby  the 
grain  wa«  reduced  ^j. 

Tlie  standard  of  fineness  was  fixed,  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  for 
gold  at  23f  carats,  but  was  reduced  by  Charles  V  to  22  carats,  at 
which  it  remainwl.  For  silver  the  standard  maintained  since  the 
fourt<?enth  century  was  known  as  once  dineros  cuatro  granos  (pure 
silver  being  doce  dineros)  equivalent  to  .925  fine.  In  ITCfl  Philip  V 
reduced  it  to  once  dineros  or  .91667,  and  in  some  mintages  even 
lower. 

Gold  Coins.  When  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  revised  the  coinage, 
in  1497,  they  ordered  the  marc  to  be  worked  into  G5^  excdentes  de  la 
grunada.  This  coin  was  worth  374  niaravedfs  and  thus  was  pracH- 
cally  the  same  as  the  ducat  or  escudo  which  was  rated  at  374.  There 
were  also  the  dobla  nifonsi  or  casteUano  or  peso  de  oro,  equal  to  4S5, 
the  dohla  de  la  banda  to  365,  the  florin  tn  26.'i.  Thus  the  ducat,  which 
was  the  coin  most  frequently  quoted,  was  equivalent  to  11  silver 
reales.  The  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  fluctuated  between  7  and 
S  to  1. 
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In  1537  Charles  V  or<lcred  coronas  anil  escudos,  22  carats  fine  to  be 
\Porked  C8  to  the  marc  and  to  be  worth  330  maraverife,  which  he  says 
was  the  weight  aud  fineness  of  the  best  crowns  of  Italy  and  France. 
With  the  progressive  depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver,  the  coinage 
law  of  Philip  II  in  15G6  raised  the  escudo  from  330  mrs.  to  400.  The 
old  ducats  were  to  \x?  current  at  429  nirs.,  the  castellanos  at  544. 
The  tendency  of  silver  continued  downward  and  in  1609  Philip  ill 
permitted  the  escvulo  t^i  pass  for  440  nirs.,  thre^atening  three  years' 
exile  and  a  fine  of  500  ducats  for  asking  or  receiving  more.  In  1612 
he  allowed  the  castcllano  in  bullion  to  bo  sold  for  576  mrs.  uiider 
the  same  penalties  for  exceeding  it.  The  escudo  or  crown  remained 
the  standard  gold  coin.  In  1642  it  was  raised  to  550  mrs.;  in  1043 
to  612  and  then  reduced  to  510  owing  to  variations  in  the  silver 
and  veU6n  coinage.  In  1651  it  is  rated  at  16  silver  rcatcs,  in  1652 
at  14,  in  16S6  at  15,  but  with  a  new  coinage  of  lighter  weight 
silver  it  was  raised  to  19,  and  the  dobion,  or  piece  of  2  eseudos,  to 
40  reales.  For  larger  transactions  multiples  of  the  escmlo  wore  struck, 
known  a.s  doblones  de  a  dos,  de  a  cuatro  and  de  a  ocho,  cont^nmg 
respectively  2,  4  and  8  escudos.  The  latter,  which  became  popularly 
known  a.s  the  Spanish  doubloon,  were  rated  in  1726  at  18  peso*  or 
pieces  of  eight  silver  reales,  in  1728  at  10,  in  1737  at  15  and  in  1779 
at  16  again,  the  doubloon  and  the  peso  being  virtually  of  the  same 
weight,  each  a  fraction  under  an  ounce.  In  1738,  to  supply  the  lack 
of  silver  money  there  were  coined  half-crowns  of  gold,  worth  in  vell6n 
18  reales  28  mrs.  This  fraction  was  troublesome  and,  in  1742,  the 
■weight  was  changed  to  correspond  with  20  reales,  and  the  coins  became 
known  as  veintenos  or  escuditos. 


Silver  Coi  ns.  The  silver  unit  was  the  real ,  which ,  under  the  coinage 
laws  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  was  worked  07  to  the  silver  marc, 

K  of  11  dineroa  4  grains   fine  (.925),  worth  34   maravedfs.     It  long 

'  continued  of  this  standard  but,  in  the  financial  mismanagement  under 
Philip  IV,  the  weight  was  reduced  by  ordering  the  marc  worketl  into 
83  reales  and  1  quartillo  (83J  reales),  the  old  coinage  in  circulation 
being  advanced  25  [>er  cent,  in  value  by  making  the  i>eso  equivalent 

■  to  10  reales  instcafl  of  S,  but  as  this  failed  to  afford  the  expected  relief 
it  was  su.spended  in  1643,  to  be  again  tried  in  1684  when  the  real  was 
reduced  to  84  to  the  marc,  and  the  old  coinage  was  rated  at  10  to  8  of 
the  new.  In  1709  we  first  hear  of  the  peseta,  as  a  name  applied  to  the 
French  coin  introduced  by  the  War  of  Succession,  rated  at  2  reales, 
and  subsequently  used  to  denote  the  double  real  of  Spanish  mintage. 
At  the  same  time  the  standard  was  reduced  to  11  dineros  or  .91667 
fine.  During  the  subsecjuent  years  of  llie  reign  of  Philip  V  the  varia- 
tions in  the  silver  coinage  were  nnmerouB  aud  \iftT\>VT«wij,,   "i\!i!fe\R*R>, 

^escudo  de  plata^  or  piece  of   8  rea\ea,  "waa  \)wi  Vw.^'ws^  ^avo-,  »x^ 
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in  1726  it  waa  ordered  that  it,  whether  minted  in  the  Indies  or  in 
Spain,  should  be  current  for  9i  reales,  and,  as  this  did  not  bring  it  to 
an  equivalent  witli  gold,  in  1728  it  was  declared  equal  to  10  realea. 
This  however  was  now  eonfine<l  to  the  mintage  of  tlie  Indits,  which 
came  to  be  kno\vn  as  piata  nadoncd;  the  small  coinage  of  the  Spanish 
mints  was  termed  provincial  and  was  allowed  to  remain  current  at  a 
discount  of  20  per  cent.  It  was  77  reales  to  the  mare  and  the  fineness 
was  only  10  dlneros,  reduced  in  1728  to  9  dineros,  22  grains  or  .798 
fine,  rendering  it  in  reaUty  only  about  three-quarters  the  value  of  the 
standard.  There  were  thus  two  entirely  distinct  silver  currencies 
coexistent,  and  to  these  was  added  a  third,  popularly  known  as  Marias 
— "plata  nueva  que  vulgarinente  se  Hainan  Marias" — which  was  called 
in  by  decree  of  April  27,  1728,  but  which  was  still  in  circulation  in 
1736.  Under  these  circumstances  considerable  circumlocution  was 
necessary  when  quoting  sums  in  alver  to  define  the  exact  kind  of  coin 
meant  as,  for  instance,  in  the  coinage  law  of  Jidy  16, 17;J0,  we  are  told 
that  the  allowance  for  expenses  to  the  official  known  as  the  Fid,  was 
"un  real  de  plata  provincial,  valor  de  16  quartos  de  vcll6n."  In  fact, 
as  wc  shall  sec,  the  debased  coinage  known  as  i-e//<^  had  become  the 
real  standard  of  financial  transactions. 

In  the  later  periods  it  will  simplify  the  appreciation  of  amoimts 
recorded  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  peso,  or  piere  of  8  reales, 
is  the  modern  dollar,  and  the  real,  or  one-eighth  of  this,  is  the  com 
familiarly  known  of  old  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  as  the 
"bit."  the  "elevenpeauy  bit"  shortened  to  "levi,*,"  the  ninepence  or 
the  shilling.    The  irinravedt  was  ^  of  thi.s,  or  alxuit  I  of  one  eent. 

In  the  colonies  there  is  frequent  allusion  to  the  peso  ensayodo  u 
distinguished  from  the  peso  de  a  ocho,  which  I  gather  to  be  a  pi«f 
worth  400  raaravedfs,  or  nearly  I  If  reales — a  little  more  than  a  du<«lv 

^'ELLON  Coinage.  The  debased  coinage  known  as  veU6n  was  an 
alloy  of  silver  and  copper,  which  proved  the  source  of  unutterable 
confusion  in  Spanish  finance.  As  we  find  it  prescribed  by  Fcrdinaiiil 
and  Isabella  in  1497.  it  is  merely  a  token  coin  convenient  for  small 
transactions,  consisting  of  7  grains  of  silver  to  the  marc  of  copper, 
worked  into  192  blancas,  the  blanca  being  one-half  of  the  maravedt 
Complaints  were  made  that  it  was  exiwrted  at.  a  profit,  so  that  h 
became  scarce,  and  in  1552  Charles  V,  to  remedy  this,  reduced  the  alter 
to  5  grains.  The  extravagant  expenditures  of  Philip  II  rendered 
him  eager  to  clutch  at  any  expedient  to  relieve  immediate  necessitia 
and,  in  1566,  he  adopted  the  unfortunate  device  of  issuing  a  monrda 
de  vdl<in  rica,  T\ith  2J  dineros,  2  grains  (98  grains)  of  silver  to  the 
marc  of  copper,  to  be  worked  into  quartillos,  80  to  the  raarc  (worth  \ 
real  or  8^  m&ra\w\lR\  Vnto  ({uuvtIijs.Vi'C^  v«  vW  to%.tc  (worth  4  mara- 
vedfs)  and  mcdios  quartos,  V^  Vo  vNva  T^Mt  V:N«^^'l•'««x^Ks;^■.^^  "'^ 
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hlnneoB  or  half  maravcdis,  were  retained,  but  the  silver  in  tliem  was 
reduced  to  4  grains  to  the  marc,  worked  into  220  pieces.  Although 
there  do  nrnt  appear  ever  to  liave  been  larger  «»iiis  of  volloii  issued 
than  those  authorized  by  Philip  1 1  the  fl<K)d  of  this  inferior  money  sup- 
planted the  precious  metals.  It  became  the  basiw  f>f  oil  internal  trane- 
actioD±>  and  the  precious  metals  were  reduced  virtually  to  the  position 
nf  commodities.  There  was  a  restamping  of  this  coinage  in  I6()2,  in 
which  the  silver  was  omitted,  put  into  forced  circulation  al  a  value  of 
7  to  2.  With  all  the  p<iwer  of  Spain,  backeti  by  the  treasures  of  the 
New  World  and  wielded  hy  an  autocratic  monarchy,  it  was  inipotjuible 
to  maintain  so  vicious  and  artificial  a  currency  at  par,  and  there  fol- 
lowed, during  the  seventeenth  centiuy,  a  series  of  the  most  desixrate 
attempts  to  remedy  the  evils  which  were  eripj>Iing  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  the  nation.'  In  1619  there  was  a  polrnm  pn>mLsp  matU- 
that  no  more  of  the  pernicious  stuff  should  be  Issued  for  twenty  years^ 
a  promise  only  made  to  be  broken  and  renewed  in  1632.  In  1625. 
under  the  sevexest  penalties,  tiie  premium  on  gt)ld  and  silver  was 
limited  to  10  per  cent.,  and  in  1G28  the  nominal  value  was  reduced 
one-half,  but  in  1636  the  permissible  premium  on  silver  was  recognized 
as  25  per  cent.,  inunediately  after  which  the  vell6n  coinage  was 
restamped  and  trebled  in  value.  In  1640  the  premium  was  allowed 
to  be  28  per  cent,  and  in  1641  there  was  another  restamping  and  tlie 
value  woti  doubled,  followed  by  recognizing  the  premium  as  6()  per 
cent.  In  some  accounts  l)efore  me  of  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  tht-  Inqui.sition,  not  dated,  but  evidenlly  iH'longitig 
to  this  period,  the  figures  set  down  are  incrcase<l  when  added,  in  one 
case  by  28  per  cent,  and  in  another  hy  50,  to  adjust  them  to  the  cur- 
rency in  which  they  were  expected  to  be  paid.  In  other  statements 
some  items  are  specified  as  payable  in  wlUm  and  others  in  j^ata.  In 
the  effort  to  bring  the  vell6n  to  par  in  1642,  it  was  suddenly  reduced 
to  one-sixth  of  its  current  value  and  then,  in  1643,  it  was  raised  four- 
fold. This  restdted,  in  1647,  in  a  premium  of  25  per  cent.,  but  when, 
in  1651,  it  was  again  restamped  and  restored  to  the  value  which  it  bore 


'  Ason  in<<ident  tolhi)*  fictitious  valuation  of  the  vetl6n  coinnge,  counterfeiting 
flourirfied  tfl  an  enormous  extent,  unrepressed  by  the  severest  penalties.  The 
importnlion  of  coins  manufactured  abroad  added  to  the  confusion,  for  it  waa  too 
lucrative  to  be  prevented  by  e\-en  the  most  riRorous  meoaurea.  In  IGll  a  chmn- 
icler  states  that  since  the  recent  doubling  of  the  nominal  value  of  the  ewirtos  five 
or  Btx  millions  in  ve]16n  montry  hnd  been  brought  from  England  and  Holland, 
stowed  in  vessels  under  wheat.  It  was  exchanged  for  silver  at  30  per  rent,  dii*- 
oount  and  the  silver  exported.  The  iTmcdy  df^viscd  was  to  bring  inland  twenty 
leagues  from  the  ix>aKt  ihv  foreign  trader.t  pngnged  in  thf  business,  but  this  rpnipdy 
•was  found  to  be  worse  than  the  disease  and  was  abandoned  (Cabrera,  Relaciones, 
pp.  551,  553).  We  nhall  see  hereafter  that  the  Inquisition  was  invoked  to  ^t. 
an  end  to  thh  trafBc. 
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prior  to  1642,  the  premium  rose  to  50  per  cent.  In  June,  1652,  another 
attempt  was  made  to  reduce  it  to  one-fourth,  but  this  seems  to  have 
been  a  failure  and  in  November  the  edict  was  suspended.  In  1660  its 
further  issue  was  suspended  and  the  experiment  was  again  tried  of 
an  alloy  containing  20  grains  of  silver  to  the  marc,  or  about  yj-j, 
wMch  became  known  as  moneda  de  molino  de  veWin  ligado.  This  was 
so  unsuccessful  that,  in  1664,  its  nominal  value  was  reduced  one-half 
and  all  othor  voU6n  currency  was  prohibited,  while  m  Februarj',  1680, 
a  stiJl  further  reduction  of  75  per  cent,  in  its  value  was  ordered 
and  in  May  its  uae  was  forbidden,  it  was  declared  to  have  no  value 
as  currency,  and  the  premium  of  50  per  cent,  was  permitted  as  against 
other  vell6n  coins,  which  hafl  still  continued  in  circulation.  This 
lasted  for  four  years,  when  in  16S4  the  moneda  dc  molinn  was  restored 
to  circulation  with  a  nominal  value  double  that  of  the  last  reduction.' 
Witli  the  eighteenth  century  the  pretence  of  alloying  copper  with  a 
fraction  of  sliver  was  abandoned.  In  1718  a  pure  copper  coinage  was 
issued  and  by  this  time  the  premium  on  specie  recognized  by  law  had 
advanced  to  nearly  100  per  cent.  In  spite  of  the  prohibitions  to  ask 
or  receive  more  than  this,  people  were  forced  to  pay  more.  Tradere  kept 
the  copper  coinage  tied  up  in  bags  representing  the  larger  coins  and 
refused  to  furnish  the  latter  except  at  an  advance.'  The  premium 
gradually  rose  until,  in  1737,  the  real  de  -plata  promncxfil  was  recog- 
nized legally  as  worth  2  roales  de  vpU6n  and  the  real  de  plcUa  naciojuU 
as  worth  2V.  Although  there  were  no  coined  realea  de  vellfin, 
they  were  the  standard  money  of  account  on  which  all  transactions 
were  based.  In  the  laws  regulating  the  mints  the  salaries  of  the  officials 
are  always  stated  in  vell6u.  Thus,  in  1718,  the  superintendent  of  the 
mint  of  Madrid  has  24,000  reales  de  vell6n,  the  treasurer  16,000.  and 
so  forth.    In  1728  the  superintendent  is  allowed  500  escudos  de  vcU6n, 


'  Under  these  perpetual  changes  it  will  be  readily  umleretood  how  difficult  it 
is  to  estimate  values  at  any  special  period.  In  a  document  of  1670  I  find  the 
dobttm  eouverted  into  reales  de  vellifn  at  the  rale  of  1  to  81,  although  in  this 
case  the  dnblon  was  of  4  pesoa  or  32  realc»  de  -plata.  Similar  to  this  is  the  con- 
version in  another  item  of  102  reaUn  de  -pUita  into  405  realea  de  veUdn,  showing 
that  vcll6n  wns  at  a  diHOOunt  of  60  per  cent,  or  specie  at  a  premium  of  150.— 
Arch,  de  Simancoa,  Inquiaicion,  Leg.  1470,  fol.  2,  GI. 

The  unutterable  confusion  produced  by  these  sudden  and  arbitrary  ch&ng 
in  the  legal  value  of  the  coinage  is  illustrated  by  a  oontcntion,  in  1083,  bet» 
the  oudi tor-general   and  the  receiver-general  of   the  Suprenia,  respecting 
accountability  of  the  latter  for  funds  on  hand  and  receipts  and  pa^'ments  at ' 
tiiiiH  when  the  jiragrndtira  of  Februarj*  10, 16S0,  went  into  effect,  involving  points 
of  which  the  equities  were  not  easy  to  determine. — Ibid.,  Leg.  1480,  fol.  129. 

'  It  was  probably  from  this  that  the  custom  arose  in  giving  receipts  for  money 
to  rej»er\-e  or  to  rf  ivOUQce,  aft  \.Vl«  cuk.  ttutght,  be,  "  las  Uyea  y  excepcionet  delamm 
nunurata  pecwaia," 


be  contador  400,  etc.  In  1730  it  U  provided  that  the  sum  of  120,000 
reales  dc  vell6n  is  to  be  placed  iii  tho  hands  of  the  treasurer  for  current 
expenses  and  he  is  to  give  security  in  20,000  ducados  de  vell6n  on 
unencumbered  real  estate.  From  this  it  follows  that,  when  the  kind 
of  coin  is  not  specLIied,  there  may  be  somo  difficulty  in  estimating  the 
value  of  a  sum  of  money  mentioned.  The  difference  between  silver 
and  vollon  went  on  increasing.  In  1772,  when  a  new  coinage  of  gold 
and  silver  waa  issued,  the  gold  escudo,  worth  16  reales  de  plata,  was 
declared  in  be  worth  37^  reales  de  VL'U6n. 

With  the  lU'vohilion  the  old  coinage  passed  away  and  was  replaced 
by  the  decimiil  .sy.sUim,  the  peseta  Htu)  r/'nlimo  being  equivalent  to  the 
French  franc  and  centime.  Yet  still  prices  continue  to  be  quoted  in 
reales,  which  arc  now  rated  at  25  c^ntimos,  or  about  6  cents  of 
American  money. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  ascertain  accurately  the  variation 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  but  perhaps  the  price  of  labor 
affords  the  most  trustworthy  standard.  In  the  fifteenth  centviry  this 
would  seem  to  have  been  about  6  maravedte  a  day.  In  the  eighteenth, 
common  laborers  employed  in  the  mints  received  3^  reales  de  veI16n 
per  diem,  while  those  in  more  confidential  positions  such  as  watchmen 
were  paid  6.^ 


As  a  matter  of  course  the  kingdoms  of  the  Crown  of  Aragon  had 
their  independent  S5'stems  of  coinage,  which  were  based  on  the  old 
divisions  of  the  marc,  almost  everj-where  prevalent,  of  iihrus,  sueldoa 
and  dinnos,  or  pounds,  fihillings  and  i>ence,  there  being  20  sueldoa 
to  the  libra  and  12  dineros  to  the  sueldo.  In  the  documents  nf  the 
early  prriod  there  arc  frequent  fluctuations  in  the  relations  between 
these  coins  and  the  Castilian  system,  but  as  a  rule  there  were  reckoned 
20  Aragonese  sueldos  to  the  ducat,  which  therefore  was  equivalent  to 
the  libra.  In  Catalonia  the  suctdo  barccloncnse  was  24  to  the  ducat,  and 
there  was  abo  a  coin  known  as  morahatin,  equal  to  9  sueldos.  Unifica- 
tion of  currency  throughout  the  monarchy  waa  a  desirable  object,  long 
fruBtrate<l  by  the  stubborn  particularism  of  the  provinces.  It  waa 
especially  difficult  to  bring  about  in  Catalonia,  where  the  vell6n  coinage 
had  been  largely  diluted  by  the  allies  during  their  long  occupation  of 
the  principality  in  the  War  of  Succession.  An  edict  of  \7'A3  infonns  us 
that  there  were  24  dineroa  to  the  Catalan  real,  hut  most  of  those  in  cir- 


*  Full  informalion  as  to  the  coinaeo  of  the  firtcenth  century  will  bo  found  in 
Saez,  Dcmostracinn  del  Valor  do  las  Mancdas  quo  corrian  durante  el  Reinado 
de  Don  Enrique  TV  {Madrid.  180.^). 

For  the  subsequent  period  reference  is  made  to  the  vor>'  voluniinous  nerieA  of 
lawa  and  decrees   preserved  in  the  \ueva  Reeopilacwn,  Lib.  V,  Tit.  xx\;   the 
Auto9  Acordadoa,  Lib.  V,  Tit.  xxi  and  xxii,  aad  U«  Noiiwma  Rtioo-^Vu^wiv, 
Lib,  IT,  Tit.  xvii. 
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culation  of  the  coinage  of  1653  had  bwn  restAmped  by  the  allies  to 
double  their  nominal  value.  They  had  also  coined  dineriilo/f  Catalan^s, 
with  the  same  alloy  of  silver  as  the  mintage  of  1053,  but  ■with  only  half 
the  weight,  yet  circulated  at  the  full  value.  The  edict  denounces  the 
dineriUoB  of  both  Axagon  and  Catalonia  aa  an  intolerable  abuse  and  with 
superfluous  emphasis  orders  their  use  to  be  abandoned,  inmiediately  in 
Aragon  and  in  Catalonia  ae  soon  as  sufficient  money  of  velldn  can  be 
coined  to  take  their  place.  The  effort  was  futile  for  another  edict  of 
1737  assimilates  the  dinerillo  of  Arogon  and  Valencia  to  the  Castilian 
ochavo,  or  piece  of  2  maravedfs,  and  the  dinertllo  of  Catalonia  to  1 
maravedf.  In  1743,  in  consequence  of  disputes  arising  between  troops 
quartered  in  Catalonia  and  the  peasants,  it  was  ordered  that  the  vellfin 
money  of  Gastilc  should  circulate  freely  iii  Aragon,  Catalonia  and 
Majorca.  As  late  as  1772  an  edict  calls  in  the  local  small  coinage  of 
Valencia  and  orders  it  replaced  with  Castilian  money,  but  this  was  so 
uiLsuccessful  that  it  was  followed,  in  1777,  with  one  confining  the  use  of 
these  coins  to  Valencia  and  forbidding  their  circulation  elsewhere. 
When  the  unification  of  the  currency  occurre<l  does  not  clearly  appear, 
but  it  probably  was  not  until  the  revision  of  the  monetary  system  in 
the  present  century. 

The  old  cmzado  of  Portugal,  to  which  reference  sometimes  occurs, 
WAS  virtually  the  same  as  the  Spanish  ducat. 


Letteb  op  Kino   Ferdinand  to  the   iNQinsiTOB^ENEUAL  Tor- 

QUEMADA,  July  22,  1486. 

(See  pp.  132,  254,  291). 

(Archivo  General  de  la  Corona  dc  Arogon,  Registro  3684,  fol.  102). 

El  Key. 

Devoto  padre  Prior.  Vueatra  carta  vi  claa  otras  de  loa  otros  inquiai- 
dores  de  ^Vago<;a  y  el  memorial  que  vos  embiaron.  A  la  carta  vucstra 
con  otra  de  mi  uiano  vub  resi)ondo  e  a  las  de  los  inquisidores  c  mandado 
reapouder  e  sera  la  carta  con  la  presciite.  E  quaiito  a  lo  del  memorial 
6  instruccion  que  escriben  sobre  lo  que  Don  Juan  dc  Ribcra  no  faze 
la  guerra  fasta  habcr  carta  de  mano  mia  e  de  la  serenisima  reina  nii 
inuy  cara  f  iiniy  aiiiada  nmjer  luego  le  aserihicrainos  salvo  porque 
toda  la  gentc  siiya  havemos  mandado  vcnir  para  donde  hirnog  y  sin 
gente  ninf^ua  cosa  podria  hazer.  Plazera  a  nucstro  scnyor  que  con 
nuestra  ida  tm  remediarA  presto  c  volverse  ha  la  gente  a  la  frontera 
de  Navarra  c  luego  mandaremos  a  Don  Juan  (pie  apriete  a  los  de 
Tudela  en  guisa  que  fagan  la  razon.  Quanto  a  lo  que  scriven  en  el 
tercero  eapitulo  de  Ja  limosna  que  les  parece  se  debe  facer  de  sua  bicnea 
a  los  pobrca  pcnitenciados  imponiendolos  alguna  pecuniaria  senteneia, 
porque  lo3  conversos  de  aquella  ciudad  son  niuy  com»ci<lo8  y  podria 
ser  que  al]:i  les  dieren  a  entender  una  eosa  por  olra  nie  parece  que 
les  debeis  escribir  que  en\'ien  relaeion  de  quien  son,  spceifieando  los 
nombn^s  de  cada  uno  e  que  bienes  tienen  e  quantas  sentcncias  e  que 
penitencia  les  parece  que  sc  debe.  dar  a  todos  e  a  eada  uno  dellos, 
pfjrque,  sabida  la  relaeion  de  todo  ello  sc  podrii  mcjt>r  detemiinar  lo 
que  en  ello  se  debe  facer.  Quanto  a  la  partirion  de  los  bienes  tlontre 
marido  e  mugcr  quando  el  uno  es  sentenciado  y  el  otro  se  falla  inmune 
porque  cs  eosa  que  esta  en  drecho  y  en  fuero  del  reino  me  parece  que 
lo  debeis  mandar  veer  a  mieer  Ponce  y  otros  letrados  y  q^ie  se-a  men- 
ester  y  mas  convenpa,  Quanto  al  cinqueno  eapitulo  que  fabla  de  las 
carceles  perpctuas  es  muy  gran  razon  que  se  faga  c  yo  enbio  a  mandar 
al  receptor  que  las  faga.  Quanto  al  sexto  eapitulo  en  que  dicen  que 
ae  emHe  a  mandar  que  se  ha  de  dar  a  los  encarcerados  para  bu  man- 
teneniiento  me  parece  eacriban  aca  au  parefex  "^  twViT\t<&  ^*5ar5i!!ift 
podremoB  determinar  Jo  que  parcaca  mas  TazowabVe.   ^.yjisA^  ?lv*fc\fc"oa 
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que  dicen  que  han  tornado  un  hombre  para  tormentar  porquc  dicen 
que  los  nuncios  no  lo  quieren  facer  nl  fallan  quicn  lo  fa^a,  nie  pareee 
que  i)or  scusar  tantx>s  salarios  devrian  echar  uno  de  los  nitncios  c  que 
la  persona  que  han  tornado  para  tormentar  sirviere  de  nuncio  e  ae  le 
dieae  el  mismo  salario  e  pucsto  que  esto  no  se  puede  facer  se  debe 
limitar  el  salario.  porqvie  seisciontos  sucMos  ea  muy  sobrado  salario. 
Quanto  al  ocheno  capitulo  en  que  fabla  del  salario  de  Don  Ramon 
do  Mur  09  justa  cosa  que  pues  que  bien  sirvc  Bca  muy  bicn  pagado,  c 
se  te  den  dos  mil  sueldos  de  salario.  Quanto  al  noveno  capitulo  que 
fabla  de  los  portcros  estoy  maravillado  que  pagaudo  tan  graii  salaJio 
como  se  pag6  al  aguacll  allcndc  aquello  se  hayan  de  pagar  porteros 
que  acil  como  aabcis  todo  est-a  a  cargo  del  aguacil.  Debeis  les  mucho 
encargar  a  los  itiquisidores  que  lo  miren  porque  se  asi  no  lo  fazen  mas 
montjiran  los  salarios  que  proceda  de  la  inquJsicion.  Quanto  al  deceno 
capitulo  que  dice  que  han  de  facer  e  fazen  un  lugarteniente  de  aguacU 
para  enviar  de  fuera,  pareee  (jue  se  les  dcbe  escribir  que  en  las  cosaa 
que  bucnainente  cscusar  so  pudicrnn  lo  debcn  escusar,  faciendo  ir  a 
ello  al  alguacil  principal,  pero  no  pudiendo  ir  el  fagase  un  lugart^niento 
como  lo  acostumbran  de  facer,  pero  sea  el  salario  lo  menoe  que  s^^h 
pueda  porrpie  bien  miratlo  son  muy  cxcesivos  los  salarios  que  se  pagAo^H 
a  la  inquisition.  En  lo  que  dicen  que  tcngo  fecha  raereed  de  los  bienea  1 
de  Pedro  de  Urrea  saben  poco  en  la  vcrdad  porquc  ea  cierto  que  de  I 
aqucllos  ni  de  otros  tengo  fecha  merced  a  nadie.  Quanto  al  onceno 
capitulo  en  que  deniandan  carta  de  inarca  e  represalla  para  Tudela 
por  el  negocio  de  Martin  de  Santangel  ha  de  preceder  carta  requisitoria 
la  qual  debeis  mandar  ordenar  alld  a  micer  Ponte  y  enviandola  aca 
luego  se  despachard.  En  el  dozcno  csta  ya  respondido  y  quanto  a  lo 
que  escriben  en  el  treceno  que  no  han  egeeutado  los  niatadores  de 
macetre  Kpila  pluguioramc  mucho  que  vos  escribieran  las  causae 
porque.  Quanto  al  catorcono  capitulo  en  que  escriben  que  seria 
bueno  que  fuere  maestro  Cn'.sj>o  a  cntrnder  en  la  inquisicion  con  el 
abad  de  Barbastro,  buen  hombre  es  sin  duda  e  parecemc  bicn  que  vaya 
e  aamisnio  me  pareee  bien  miccr  Tristan  dc  la  Porta  para  que  vaya 
a  fazer  asst'sor  como  lo  escriben  en  el  quatorceno  capitulo  que  buen 
letrado  es  e  hombre  de  buona  farna.  En  el  dezeseyseno  e  ultimo 
demandan  un  escribano  para  los  bienes  que  se  han  de  litigar  por 
justicia  y  lo  han  de  determinar  ellos  como  jueccs.  Venla<leramcntc 
demandan  tanlos  oflciales  y  acrecentamiento  de  tantos  salarios  que 
cs  mcncstcr  que  se  mire  mucho  en  ello,  mayormente  que  es  cierto 
Begun  Camanyas  me  ha  dicho  que  los  escribanos  dc  la  inquisicion 
sientcn  a  injuria  que  otro  entiendc  en  el  dicho  negocio  sino  ellos,  mayor- 
mente que  ixxlrian  poner  en  ello  criado  suyo  de  quien  se  confion.  Si 
en  todo  lo  8obre<licho  o  en  algo  dello  vos  pareee  otra  cosa  vedlo  alia 
y  escrivitme  vuestro  pareccr  porque  sobre  todo  se  mire  e  se  faga  lo 
xnejor. 
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Camanyas  me  dijo  como  vos  hahia  fablarlo  sobre  Ins  Judios  de 
Teruel  que  les  ban  mandado  ir  dentro  dc  tcniiino  de  trcs  mcscs  e  que 
dize  se  fizo  con  voLuntad  mia.  Eesa  es  la  verdad  que  aasi  me  plugo 
e  me  plaze  dello  e  nunca  serti  de  otro  parecer;  verdad  es  que  en  lo 
del  tiempo  tiencii  razon  porque  creu  queen  tampocu  tienipu  no  podriau 
pagar  y  cobrar  deuciaa  rnaionnente  tenicndo  como  tienen  ceneales,  ni 
podrion  vender  las  caeas  y  hcrcdaniientoa  que  ticnen  c  ptjr  csso  sera 
bien  si  aa  a  vos  par^scicre  que  se  les  den  otros  sois  mescs  de  tiempo 
aobrc  los  tres  que  los  inquisidorps  Han  dado  porque  de  aquellos  scgun 
dicen  ha  pasado  ya  buena  parte.  Vcdlo  vos  e  si  os  parescicre  bicQ 
asi  fagase.  E  por  agora  no  ocurre  otro  que  escrivir  salvo  que  voa 
ruego  mucho  que  de  la  saUit  de  vuestra  persona  continuamente  me 
fagais  sabidor.  Del  Viae  k  xxii  de  julio  dc  lxxxvi  afios.  Yo  el  Rey. 
Por  mandado  del  Rey.    Camanyaa. 


n. 

Edict  of  AUt  30,  1492,  Regulatinq  Settlements  with  the 
Expelled  Jews. 


(Biblioteca  Nacional  de  Eapana,  Seccion  de  MSS.,  Dd,  lOS,  fob  126). 

(See  p.  136). 

Don  Fernando  et  Dona  Isabel,  por  la  gracia  de  Dios  Rey  et  Reyna 
de  Castilla,  etc. 

Al  Nuestro  Justicia  Maior  et  a  los  de  nuestro  Consejo  et  oydorcs  dc 
la  nuestra  Audiencia,  Alcalles  et  otras  Justicias  de  la  nuestra  Casa  et 
Cone  et  Chancelleria  e  a  loe  Corregidores  e  Assistcntes,  Alcalles, 
Merinos,  Alguaciles  et  otras  Justicias  (pialesquler  de  las  Cibdades  e 
Villas  e  Logarcs  de  los  nuesUos  Reynos  e  Senorios  et  a  cada  uno  et 
qualquier  de  vos  a  quien  esla  nutistra  Carta  fuere  mostrada  o  su 
traslado  signado  de  escrivano  publico,  Salud  c  gracia.  Bien  savedes 
et  deveis  saber  como  nos  por  algunas  Justus  rabsas  que  a  ello  nos 
mo\'ieron  cnmpUdcras  at  scrvicio  do  Dios  c  nuestro  e  bien  c  pro  pomun 
de  nuostros  Reynos  o  nunstros  subditos  o  naturalcs  dellos,  mandamos 
por  nuostras  cartas  firmadas  de  nuostros  nombrcs  ct  scUadits  eon 
nuestro  sello,  que  todos  los  Judios  et  moradores  y  cstantes  en  los 
dichos  nuostros  Reynos  e  Sefiorios  salgan  dellos  de  aqui  ha  en  fin  del 
mes  de  JuUio  primero  que  viene  deste  presente  afto  de  la  Data  desta 
nuestra  carta,  so  ciertas  penas  contcnidaa  en  las  dichas  nuestras  Cartas. 
Agora  por  parte  de  aJgunas  aljamas  de  los  dichos  Judios  et  personaa 
particulares  dellos  nos  es  fccha  relacion  que  eltos  dcven  c  son  obligadoB 
a  dar  e  pagar  algunas  contias  de  inaravedises  et  otras  cusas  ha  algunas 
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personas  Christianas  e  Morns  nuostros  subclitos  n  naturalrs  et  elloB  et 
otras  pcrsonas  les  eleven  a  ellos  otras  quanttos  dc  tnara\  lhUscs  et  otras 
cosas  et  que  eUi>s  no  ticnen  eon  que  pagar  salbo  con  las  dichas  debdfls 
et  algunas  biencs  raiccs,  et  que  si  aquellos  e  las  dichas  debdas  non  les 
ovieseii  de  recebir  en  pago  jx)r  su  justo  precio  et  valor  que  recebirian 
agravio  e  dano,  et  nos  fue  suplicado  que  ccrca  de  ello  Ics  mandasemoa 
proveer  de  remedio  como  la  uuestra  inerced  fuese.  Et  porque  oucstra 
merccd  e  voluntad  es  que  lo  que  asi  mandomos  cerca  de  salir  de  los 
dichos  Judins  se  cumpla  en  el  dieho  teniiino  et  en  ello  non  se  ponga^ 
inipeJiinento  alffuno,  tovimoslo  per  bicn.  I'or  que  vos  mandamos 
lodns  et  a  carla  uno  de  vos  en  nuestros  logares  e  jurisdiccioncs  que 
lucgo  que  con  esta  nuestra  carta  o  con  el  dicho  su  traslado  signado 
como  dieho  es,  fueredcs  requeridos,  la  qual  mandainos  que  vos  sea 
notifioada  dcutro  de  veinte  dias  primeros  siguicntos  de  la  data  deUa 
fagais  pregoiiar  publicamente  por  ante  eserivano  publico  por  las  Plazas 
b  Mercaflos  e  otros  logares  aeostumbrados  que  todos  log  Christianoe  e 
Moros  a  quien  deven  los  dichos  Judios  qualesquier  debdas,  o  Judioe 
a  quien  devan  Christianos  o  Moros  otras  debdas  paresean  et  se  pre- 
stniteri  ant*  vos  las  lUchas  Justieia-s  donde  biix.'n  los  deudores  a  pedire 
liquidar  et  averiguar  las  debdas  et  otras  ahciones  que  Ins  unos  deban 
a  los  otros,  las  quales  liquidcs  e  averigues  et  llamadas  et  otdas  las 
partes,  procediendo  en  la  Uquidacion  simplemente  et  de  piano  sin 
estrepitu  et  figiira  de  juicio,  snlamonte  sabida  la  verdad,  f)or  manera 
que  Uxlas  laa  dichas  detxias  et  abciones  sean  liquidadasct  averlj 
e  sentenciadas  fasta  mediado  el  dicho  mes  de  JulUo  primero  que  vie 
y  las  que  kallardes  que  los  plazos  a  que  se  ban  de  pagar  fueren  llegadi 
o  Uegartm  al  dicho  temuno,  las  hagais  luego  dar  e  pagar  a  las  pi 
que  lo  ovieren  de  aver  por  las  persfjuas  que  las  deven,  et  los  JudioS' 
quo  non  toviereii  bienea  niueblea  et  s('nioviente9  para  pagar  lo  que  aa 
devieren  castigades  et  apremiedcs  et  eostringades  a  lr>8  dichos  Chris- 
tianos c  Moros  a  que  tomen  et  resciban  en  pago  de  sus  debdas  otras 
debdas  Uquidadas  con  las  partes  que  se  deven  a  los  Judios  por  Chris- 
tianos o  Moros,  o  en  bienes  rayces  apreciados  por  su  justo  precio  e 
valor  por  vos  las  dichas  Justicias  cnn  dos  buenas  personas  que  en  ello 
enticndaii  et  con  tanto  que  los  dichos  Vicnes  rayces  que  aai  se  dieren 
en  pago  apreciados  sean  en  lugares  donde  son  veziuos  et  abitant(.*s  las 
personas  a  quien  se  deven  las  ilichas  debdas.  Et  en  Ins  dclxius  que  se 
debieren  por  los  dichos  Judios  (|ue  non  Ucgaren  los  plazos  durante  el 
dicho  termino  de  fasta  mediado  el  dicho  mes  de  JuUio,  den  se^ridad 
dellas  a  vista  de  vos  las  dichas  Justicias  para  las  pagar  a  los  plasos 
que  las  devieren  et  sirum  dieren  la  dicha  seguridad  pagucn  luego  las 
tales  debdas,  pues  se  han  de  ir  et  dcspues  non  avrian  contra  quien 
aver  recurso.  K.I  en  t\uan\.o  ;)k  li>s  debdas  que  se  debcn  a  los  dichoa 
Judios  por  Christiatxos  o  ^OToa  <Vift  m^xv  Wctcr^«??.As«.\ra  t^micw  nin 
Uegaren  dentro  de\  d\t\vo  Xctrnwo,  \«i7*A  o;vift  ojswSa  wt-cNseij^ia  % 
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liquidado  sej^nd  dicho  es  para  que  puedari  dexar  los  dichos  Judios 
siis  procuradores  Christianoa  o  Moros  o  persona  en  quicn  ccdieren  o 
traspasflsen  las  tales  debdas  o  otros  sua  bienps  Pt  abcinncs  para  que  las 
cobren  a  los  plazos  et  scp:und  ct  en  la  mancra  que  los  debdores  Ics 
eatavan  et  fucrori  obligados  para  la  qual  UAo  que  dicho  es  con  todaa 
BUS  incidencias  et  dependencies  vo3  damos  poder  compUdo,  lo  qual 
lodo  haced  ut  complid  sin  eiiibargu  de  4tualfnqiiit!r  U-yes,  fueros  e 
derechos  e  ordenainicutos  que  en  conlrario  (ieslo  sean,  con  las  qualea 
et  con  cada  una  dellas  dispciisainos  et  las  derogainos  en  quant*)  a  esto 
ataile.  quedando  en  su  fuerza  e  vigor  para  delaiite.  Et  los  unos  nin 
los  otrofi  non  facades  nin  fagan  endeal  por  alguna  mannra  so  pena  de 
la  nuestra  mcrccd  et  de  diez  mill  maravcdisos  para  la  nueslra  camara 
al  que  lo  contrario  fisiesc.  Et  demas  mandainns  al  omp  que  les  eata 
nuestra  carta  mastrare  que  los  emplasc  que  parcsean  ante  nos  en  la 
nuestra  Corle  doquicr  que  nos  seanios  del  dia  que  los  cmplasasse  faata 
quince  dias  primeros  siguientcs  so  la  dicha  pena  so  la  qual  mandamos 
a  qualquicr  cscrivano  publico  que  para  esto  fuere  Uarnado  que  dende 
al  que  se  la  iiiosLrare  testimonio  slgnado  con  su  signo  [xirque  noa 
sepamos  en  como  se  cumple  nuestro  mandado.  Dada  en  la  Ciudad  de 
Cordova  a  treinte  diaa  del  mes  de  Mayo,anr)  del  nascimicnto  de  nuestro 
Salvador  Jesu  Christo  de  mill  c  quatrocientos  e  noventa  e  dos  ailos. — 
Yo  e!  Rey.— Yo  la  llciiia.— Yo  Fcrrand  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  ftccretario 
del  Rey  e  de  la  Reyna  nuestros  sonores  la  fize  escrivir  por  su  mandado, 
— En  la  forma  acordada.  Rodericua  Dottor. — Registrada,  Perez  Fran- 
cisco de  Madrid,  Chanciller. 

(Hallaae  original  en  el  Archive  de  la  Ciudad  dc  Toledo). 


III. 

Torquehada's  Instructions  to  Inquisitows,   Dec.,   14S4.* 

(AjcWvo  General  de  Slmancas,  Consejo  de  la  Inquisicion,  Libro  933), 

(See  p.  182). 

Otros  Capittdaciones  jxyr  el  Revercndo  Seflor  Padre  Prior  de  SarUa  Cruz 
hechm  por  bus  AUaas  i  confirmadas. 

Por  mandado  de  los  serenisimoa  rey  6  reyna  nuestros  senores  yo 
el  prior  de  santa  cruz,  confesor  de  sua  altezas,  inquisidor  general  por 
la  abtorida<l  apostoUca  en  los  reynos  de  Castilla  6  de  Aragon,  horden^S 
los  articulos  slguientes  ccrca  de  algunas  cosos  tocantes  ^  la  sancta 

'  The*  in8t^llr^ions  are  supplementarr  to  those  issued  by  the  asasiahl^  <s.<. 
Inquiail^rs  in   Si^ville,  Nov.  29.  14R4.    ftome  ol  iVcm  »to  ^Tv^\frA>oi  KTSi^^lsi* 
but  tbey  are  act  ia  the  Granada  edition  ol  VSST  o\  v\\fc  VisX-owivx^PK^. 
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inquisicion  6  A  sus  miniatros  6  oficialea  loa  quales  dichos  capitulos 
inandan  sus  altezas  que  se  guarden  ^  cumplan  ^  yo  de  parte  dc  siis 
altczas  6  prir  la  abturrdad  susodicha  asi  lo  mando  €  son  las  que  se 
siguen. 

1.  Primcramcntc  que  en  cada  partido  dondc  fuerc  nccosario  poner 
inquifdciiin  ^  en  loa  que  agora  la  hay  6  se  facen,  aya  dos  incinisidores 
con  un  bucn  ascsor  los  quales  scan  pcrsonas  Iclrados  de  buena  fama 
€  conciencia  los  maa  idoneoa  que  se  puedan  habcr  6  que  se  lea  d6 
alguacil  ^  fiscal  6  notarios  y  los  otros  oficiales  que  son  neccaarios  para 
la  iiiqulisiciun  los  quales  scan  asi  mesniu  }.}er8(jnas  aviles  £  dUigentes 
en  su  calidad  6  que  &  los  dichos  inquisidorca  6  oficiales  Ics  den  6  Bean 
eituados  sua  ealanos  que  deben  haber,  y  es  la  merccd  de  eus  altezas 
d  mandan  que  ninguno  de  los  dichos  oficiales  llove  de  su  oficio  dercchos 
alguniiK  por  lo8  abloa  que  Iiiciere  en  la  diclia  iiiqiiisicion  6  v.n  loa 
negocios  6  cosas  deUa  dependientea  so  pcna  de  perdcr  el  oficio,  €  man- 
dan  que  ningimo  de  los  inquisidores  tcngan  oficial  ninguno  del  dicbo 
oficio  por  su  familiar  porquc  al  bien  del  ncgocio  6  al  aervicio  de  sus 
altezas  asi  cumplc. 

2.  Item  plaze  6,  sus  altezas  que  en  cortc  dc  Roma  sc  ponga  una 
buena  persona  que  sea  Ictrado  6  de  buen  celo  para  que  procure  los 
negocios  tocantcs  A  toda  la  inquisicion  deaths  reinoa  e  que  sea  pagado 
compctentcmentc  de  los  bicnes  confiscados  por  el  delicto  de  la  heregia 
^  apostai^a  que  pertinescen  d  sus  altezas  6  que  am  lo  mandan  &  sus 
tesoreros. 

3.  Item  por  quanto  en  tiempo  de  Sixto  papa  quarto  de  buena  me- 
moria  hemanaran  de  la  corte  Homana  algunos  rescriptos  6  bulas  ^  con- 
fesionarios  exorvitantes  4  contra  derecho  mucho  en  perjuicio  de  la 
inquisicion  6  niinistros  ddla,  mandan  sus  altezas  que  se  libren  cartas 
^  provisiones  que  juntas  sean  generales  para  todo  el  reino  con  las 
quales  sc  impida  6  pueiia  impedir  justamcnte  la  cjccucion  dc  loa  tales 
rescriptos  ^  bulas,  si  alguno  los  impetrare  6quisiero  usar  dellos  fasta 
que  con  el  papa  sea  consviltado  6  infomiado  dc  la  vcrdad  por  parte 
de  BUS  altezas,  por  quanto  no  cs  de  presumir  que  la  intenciou  del  santo 
padre  sea  dar  impediment©  en  los  negocios  de  la  sauta  fe  catolica* 
pero  que  las  dichas  provisiones  de  sua  altezas  no  se  publiquen  fasta 
ver  si  el  papa  Inoscencio  octavo  moderno  algunas  bulas  6  requisitoe 
concede  6  de  lugar  que  ae  expidan  en  su  corte  en  perjuicio  de  la 
sancta  inquisicion. 

4.  Item  es  la  merced  de  sus  altezas  porquc  los  inquisidores  6  sus 
oficiales  clerigos  que  trahajan  en  la  dicha  inquisicion  sean  aprove- 
chatlos  4  honrados  de  mandar  A  sus  embajadorcs  que  procuren  en  su 
nomhre  un  iiidulto  del  papa  para  que  sus  altezas  puedan  nombrar  & 
laa  dichas  personas  de  \a  (^ch«k  \\v(\\iiacion  en  ciertas  iglesias  de  sus 
reinoa  en  las  primeraa  d\^\iadt%  t  Vt\^Sw;\w&  ojap  NMr.wxvsv  4  <^yJa 
aquellos  sean  reservados  paTt^Xoa  WQTOfoiiwioi  ^^  ?»a  ^XRxia. 
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5.  Otrosi  mandan  sua  aUczns  que  ptir  quanto  ticncn  por  bicn  de 
hacer  merced  dc  sus  biencs  d,  todos  aquellos  q\ie  como  quier  que 
fucson  culpados  en  el  delicto  de  la  herrtica  pravedat  so  reconciliaren 
bicn  6  como  debon  en  el  tiempo  de  la  gracia  que  los  tales  reconciliados 
puedan  cobrar  qualesquier  debdas  dc  qualcsquicr  tiempo  que  lea 
fuesen  debidas  para  si  4  que  su  fisco  no  les  embar^e  as!  mesmo 
si  algmios  bienes  niuebles  6  raices  hayaii  vendidu,  dado  6  otorgado  6 
obligado  antes  dc  au  recouciliacioa  que  loa  dichos  contractos  querien 
firmos  ti  la^  ])eraonas  que  adniinistren  Itjs  dichos  bicnes  porquc  cs  la 
mcrced  de  sus  altezas  ii  inaiidaii  que  los  dichos  reconciliados  no  puedan 
vender  ni  enagonar  ni  obligar  dendc  en  adclanlc  los  biencs  raices  que 
tovicrcn  sin  cspcciaS  Uccntia  dc  sus  altezas  porc[ue  quieron  sor  primcro 
infiirmados  de  como  guordan  la  santa  fc  catolica  ^  si  son  verdadera- 
mentc  convcrtido  (i  ella. 

6.  Item  como  qulcra  que  sus  altezas  no  tienen  por  bien  de  hacer 
gracia  de  los  bienes  4  los  hereges  6  aptistatas  que  fueron  reconciliados 
fuera  del  tiempo  dc  la  gracia  para  la  reconciUacion  y  les  portiiiezcan 
todos  los  bienes  dc  los  hereges  condempnados  e  reconciliados  desde 
el  dia  que  conieticron  el  dicho  delicto  de  la  heregia  segun  el  derecho 
dispone  y  podria  el  fisco  de  sus  altezas  dcmandar  los  bienes  que  log 
tales  ovieren  vendido  6  enagenado  en  qualquier  nianera  d  escusarse 
de  pagar  las  debdas  que  los  talcs  debiesen  por  qualquier  obligaciones, 
salvo  si  en  lugar  dc  las  tales  ventas  ^  enagcnacinncs  pan\scicre  y  se 
hallarc  cl  prcscio  6  otra  cosa  equivalente  en  los  bienes  de  los  tales 
hereges,  pero  por  mas  de  clemencia  ^  umagnidafi  con  sus  vasallos  y 
porquc  si  algunos  con  bucna  fc  contrataron  con  los  dichos  hcrcgca 
que  no  scan  condempnados  que  scan  reconciliados  como  dicho  ea 
hicipron  antes  que  comen^ase  el  ano  de  setenta  ^  nueve,  valgan  ^  sean 
fimies,  con  tanto  que  se  prueben  legitimamente  por  tesUgos  dignos 
dc  fc  6  por  scripturas  abtenticas  que  sean  vcrdaderas  f  no  siniuladaa 
en  tal  maiiera  que  si  alguna  persona  Mciere  alguna  ynfluta  6  simulacion 
en  fraufle  <lel  fisco  ccrca  de  qualquier  contrato  6  fucrc  participante  en 
la  dicha  fraude  6  colusion  y  fucrc  reconcUiado  le  den  cient  azotes  y  le 
hicrrcn  con  una  scnal  dc  hierro  en  cl  rostro,  y  si  fuerc  qualquier  otro 
que  no  sea  rcconciliado  aunque  sea  cristiano  haya  perdido  todos  8U8 
biencs  6  el  oficio  v  ofirias  que  tnvierc  6  que  su  jx-Tsona  qucdc  ^  su 
mcrced  de  sus  altezas,  i  mandan  que  este  capitulo  sea  pregnnado  pub- 
licamente  en  los  lugares  de  la  inqiiisicion  porque  ninguno  pucda  pre- 
tender ignorancia. 

7.  Otrosi  que  si  algun  caballero  de  los  que  han  acogido  6  aco^eren 
en  sus  ticrras  los  hereges  que  por  temor  dc  la  iiiqulsiciou  huyan  y 
huyeron  de  las  cibdades,  villas  6  lugares  realengos  demandarcn  quales- 
quier debdaa  que  digan  series  debidas  jxir  (^ualestpiier  hereges  (yie 
sean  huydos  il  sus  tierras  que  no  c\  tcswrero  ur»  Va  ■^'^"t  \»s.  ^*?^'*»» 

ya  dichas  ni  el  juez  dc  los  bienea  con6sc.adoa  sc  \«a  tnasv^'t  v*s^  VwSv^ 
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que  log  dichos  caballeros  rcstitiiyan  toclo  lo  que  los  dichos  confesos 
que  cogicron  en  sus  ticrras  Ucvaron  consigo,  pues  es  cierto  que  aquella 
pertenesc'ia  6.  pert^Micsce  (I  sus  altczas  6  que  si  sobre  tales  debdas  fuere 
puesta  domanda  al  procurador  fiscal  que  el  dichu  prucurador  punga^^ 
por  recunveiicion  6  compcnsacion  la  caiitidad  en  que  pocu  maa  6^| 
menus  le  parcscere  que  es  obligado  el  caballero  que  pidc  su  dcbds 
juraudo  que  no  lo  alega  maliciosainente. 

8.  Otrosi  manilaii  sus  altczas  que  ningun  test^rero  de  los  que  soa^| 
6  fucrcn  pucstos  para  recebir  6  recabdar  los  bicnes  confiscados  por^^ 
el  dioho  delicto  uo  secresten  ni  occupeii  bicnos  de  uingund  herrge  ni 
apostata  sin  niandarnienlo  esi^oial  de  Icis  dir-has  inquisidores  6  quando 
ellos  dieren  mandamicnto  para  cllo   hagase  la  sc-crcstacion  por  su 
alguacil  6  por  ante  notario  de  la  inquisicion  6  por  antel  cscribano  del 
tesorem  para  que  cada  uno  dellos  haga  registro  del  dicho  secresto  ei 
qual  niandan  que  sf  haga  en  personas  lianas  vccinos  del  lugar  que 
tengan  los  dichos  biencs  6  quel  Icsorero  no  toque  en  ellos  fasta  que 
la  persoua  cuyos  eran  los  dichos  bienes  sea  condenada  6  por  recoa-^_ 
ciliadon  declarada  que  fue  herege  &  manda  £  mandau  sus  tdtezas  que^| 
ol  tiempo   de    la   secrestacion   se   oviere   de   hacer   el    tesorero   aea  ^^ 
requerido  por  cl  alguacil  para  que  vaya  li  ver  como  se  face. 

9  Que  si  eti  los  bients  tua  secrestadoa  como  dicho  es  oviere  ^  se  f i 
laren  algiiiias  cosas  que  guardandolas  se  perdcrian  asi  como  pan  ^  vino 
6  otras  cosas  semejantes  que  el  tesorero  procure  con  los  inquimdores! 
que  las  manden  vender  6  al  prescntc  se  vcndan  en  publica  almoneda 
6  que  el  prescio  de  las  talcs  cosas  sea  puesto  en  e!  dicho  secresto  en 
poder  de  los  dit-hos  sccrestadorcs  6  en  un  cambio  como  mejor  los  dichos 
inquisidorcs  y  cl  t^jsorero  vieren,  asi  inismo  si  algunos  biencs  raices 
oviereii  que  se  deban  arrendar  manden  los  dichos  inquisidorcs  al 
secrestador  que  juntatneule  con  el  dicho  tesorero  los  arriende  en  pub- 
lica almoneda. 

10.  Otrosi  que  el  tesorero  no  venda  bienes  algunos  ni  reciba  dincroai 
ni  qualesquier  biencs  algunos  otroa  que  scan  contiscados  6  pertcnesdan 
a!  fisco  de  sua  altt^zas  sin  que  eaten  delante  <le  dns  notarios  uno  suyo 
del  dicho  tesorero  d  otro  que  sea  puesto  por  magno  de  sus  altezas 
para  que  cada  uno  dellos  escriba  sobre  si  los  bienes  6  maravedises  que 
el  dicho  tesorero  rescibierc  6  haga  registro  6  libro  ordenado  de  todo 
ello  para  que  [do]  los  dichos  libros  6  rcgistros  sc  tomcn  despues  laa 
cuentas  al  dicho  rccebdor, 

11.  Otrosi  mandan  sus  altezas  que  cada  uno  de  los  recebtores  que 
fueren  puestos  por  su  mandado  reeabten  6  resciban  los  bienes  que  fucren 
de  los  herejes  vecinos  6  moradores  en  el  partido  donde  son  puestos  6 
no  se  entremelan  d  ocupar  ni  tomar  bienes  de  ningun  herejo  que 
pertenezcau  ii  oUa '\u(\yum\oii  xawi  c^ue  luego  qualquicr  de  los  dichoe 
tesoreros  hobiere  noVVcVa  Ac  aX^wis  \i\w\ca  t.wK«^?,'a^'.*^  ^^^  *tl  dicho 
deUcto  que  pertenezcatv  6.  oUo  \kbotw^  o,NwNa  VwK«v\>iK.^vi  -sj^s^^t 
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que  lo  cobre  6  recabte  so  pena  que  el  que  lo  encubriera  pierde  el  oficio 
6  sea  obligtttio  al  dano  <5  nienoscabo  que  por  su  negUgencia  se  recres- 
ciere  al  patrinionio  tie  siis  alt^zas  coii  el  doblo. 

12.  (3ttx>si  mandari  sus  aHczas  que  a  los  inquimdorcs  6  oficiales  que 
en  este  ncgocio  de  la  inquiacion  entienden  el  tcaorero  Irs  pague  los 
tercios  de  sus  salarios  mloiantarlos  en  el  principio  de  cada  tercio  porque 
tengan  que  comer  ^  se  les  quite  ocasion  de  recebir  dadivas  d  que  cs 
comiencc  el  ticmpo  dc  su  paga  desde  el  dia  que  salicrcn  dc  sus  casas 
^  entender  en  la  dieha  inquisicion,  ^  que  asi  niesnio  pague  los  men- 
sageros  que  d  sua  altczaa  eiiviarcn  los  dichoa  inquisidorcs  ^  qualquier 
otras  cosas  que  los  inqxiisidorcs  vicren  que  cuniple  al  oficio  a«i  como 
en  carcelea  perpetuas  6  niantenimientos  de  los  presos  6  olras  qualcs- 
quier  cosas  6  espensas. 

13.  Item  que  todos  los  mandamientos  de  qualquier  calidad  que  sean 
que  los  inquisidorcs  uianiiaren  dar  asi  para  su  alpuaril  como  para  su 
tes*)rero  6  para  qualewiuier  otras  pcrsonas  ccrca  de  los  bienes  f\  jirision 
de  las  [MTSonas  de  los  hcrejes,  los  negocios  de  la  inquisicitm,  sean 
tenidos  de  los  asentar  6  asicnten  en  sus  registros  ^  hagan  libros  dcllos 
aparte,  porque  si  alguna  dubda  se  ofresciere  se  pueda  saber  la  verdad 
de  lo  que  paso. 

14.  Otrtwi  que  las  otras  cosas  que  aqui  no  son  dcclarados  queden  ^ 
se  rcmitan  d  ta  buena  diacrcccion  dc  los  inquisidorcs  para  que  si  se 
ofrescieren  casos  tales  que  i.  su  pareseer  se  puedan  espedir  sin  con- 
sultar  A  sus  altezas  hagan  segun  Dios  <S  derccho  6  sus  buenas  concien- 
cias  lo  que  les  paresciere  6  en  tas  cosas  graves  escriban  hicpo  con 
diligencia  d  sus  aUozas  «5  A  mi  el  dicho  procurador  para  que  sus  nltezas 
manden  proveer  en  ello  como  cumpla  al  scr\*icio  de  Dios  nuestro  BCfior 
^  suyo,  eiisalzaniiento  de  nuestra  sancta  fe  catolica  6  &  buena  edifica- 
cion  de  ta  cristiandad.  Dada  en  la  ciudad  de  Sevilla,  scis  dias  del  mes 
de  Dezicmbre,  afto  del  nascimiento  de  nuestro  Salvador  Jesucristo, 
de  mil  6  quatrocientos  6  ochenta  6  quatro  afios. 
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TonquEMADA's  Instructions  to  Inquisitors,  Jan.,  1485.' 

(Archivio  General  de  Simancas,  Conscjo  dc  la  Inquisicioat 
Libro  933). 
(See  p.  182). 


La  Forma  que  se  d(he  iener  en  d  proceder  de  los  Jnqui^idorea  es 

siguiente. 


loego  en  le 


el  lugar 


Primeramcnte  que  los  inquisido 
dondo  sc  ha  dc  facer  la  inquisicion  pongan  sua  cartas  c  edictos  de 
trcinta  6  (jiiarenta  dias  6  cirnio  mejor  vist4i  k^s  fiiese  que  todos  his  que 
en  algun  caso  dc  hercgia  6  apostasia  se  fallaran  culpados  y  en  este 
dicho  liempo  vernan  Ron  dtilor  sin  fuerza  ninguna  &  ronfesar  sua 
crrorcs  y  diran  la  verdad  de  todo  lo  que  supierc  no  solamentc  de  a 
mosmos  mas  de  los  otros  que  con  ellos  participaren  en  el  dicho  error, 
que  estos  talcs  scan  rccebidos  con  toda  caridad,  y  abjvirando  sus 
errores  en  funna  les  scan  dadas  penitencias  publlcas  6  eecrctas  segun 
la  infamia  6  caltdad  del  delito  i  alvedrio  de  los  inquisidores  y  denselcs 
algmias  penilencias  pecuniarias  que  paguen  en  cierto  tien^po,  y  cstoe 
dineros  eean  piiestos  en  inanu  de  una  persona  fiable  y  den  los  inqulsi- 
dores  6  los  escribauos  la  copia  delloa  al  rey  nuestro  sfmor  6  d  mi  como 
&  inquisidur  principal,  para  que  so  gaston  en  la  gucrra  6  en  otras  obras 
pias  y  para  que  sc  paguen  los  salaries  de  los  inquisidores  y  otros  min- 
istrriR  quo  en  la  santa  inquisicion  entcnderan,  y  seanles  dexados  toda« 
los  otms  bicnes  que  tu^norcn  asi  moblcs  como  raiccs.  y  cerca  de  lo3 
oficios  publiciis  que  tiencn  dcben  por  ahora  ser  privadog  fasta  que  se 
vea  su  forma  dc  vovir,  y  si  fucrcn  bucnos  cristianos  y  conocidamente 
se  viere  la  enmicnda  en  ellos  pucden  ser  habilitados  para  que  ayan 
los  dichos  oficios  si  fuercn  vacos  6  otros  seniejables. 

1.  Otrosf  si  despues  de!  tiempo  del  edicto  algunos  \'inieren  &  se 
reconciliar,  los  quales  non  dejaron  de  venir  por  temor  ni  por  menoa- 
precio  mas  iJ<ir  enfentie<lad  6  por  otro  justo  impedimento,  que  eonj 
estos  tales  se  use  de  misericordia  como  en  el  capitulo  primero,  poro  sb| 
al  tiempo  que  se  viuieren  d  reconciliar  fuerou  ya  citados  6  tienen 


*  These  instructioos  partly  repeat  and  partly  supplement  those  of  December, 

14S4.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  they  arc  iueditcd.  They  are  not  in  the  Granada 
edition  or  the  Instructions,  nor  do  they  corrcsponil  with  the  fragments  prtDl«d 
by  ArgucUo  (Instrm-fiones  del  Santa  Ofido.  Madrid,  1G30,  fol.  10-23)  u  the 
lo^tnictiODS  of  January,  VAS&,  and  by  Uorente^  AOales,  I,  96-99,  3S8-04. 
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contra  si  provantes,  estos  non  gocen  de  la  gracia  de  los  bienes,  pero 
los  inquisidon^s  sc  hayan  con  ellos  misericordiosamcntc  quanto  de 
dcrpcho  y  bucna  concicncia  podieren  facer  scg:urv  la  calidad  del  delito 
6  infamia  tx'quicre  d  segund  csto  consiiltando  con  el  rcy  nuestro  5cf5or 
se  verA  si  sc  debicrA  fazer  gracia  de  los  bienes  6  no, 

2.  Otrosf  si  &.  rstos  que  asi  bien  se  vinicren  A  rcconciliar  son  debidas 
algunas  deudas,  que  los  dcudorcs  scan  obUgados  sin  embargo  del  fisco 
i,  ge  les  pa^^ar,  y  si  algunas  ventas  de  sub  bienes  ovicrea  feebas  que 
valgan  y  que  por  parte  del  fisco  del  rey  nuestro  soiior  no  les  sean 
impedidos.  jjero  si  estos  tales  tovieren  esclavos  cristianos  que  sean 
Ubres  y  forros,  y  ai  los  hobieren  vendido  Ids  que  les  compraren  non 
los  pucdan  rittener  mas  que  luego  los  dejen  forros  y  cUos  rccauden  el 
precio  de  los  vnntlidores. 

3.  Otrosf  si  alpunos  de  los  susodichos  que  ee  \'inieren  A  rcconciliar 
y  no  dizieren  la  verdad  de  bus  errores  <5  de  los  que  fueron  particioneroB 
con  ellos  <5  dospues  se  fallarcn  por  las  probanzas  el  contrario,  estos 
tales  sean  Iiavidos  por  eonturnaces  ^  que  vinieron  fingidos  A  la  con- 
fesion,  no  gocen  de  natla  de  lo  susodicho  mas  antes  se  proceda  contra 
ellos  con  todo  rigor  segun  que  el  derecho  en  tal  easo  dispone. 

4.  OtrosI  que  ningun  receptor  debe  scqxiestrar  bienes  de  ningun 
herege  nin  apostata  sin  esjiecial  mandamienlo  en  escrito  de  los  inquisi- 
dores  6  (jue  »i;  pongan  l<is  tales  bienes  no  en  niancts  del  receptor  maa 
en  manos  de  una  persona  fiable  y  que  hagan  et  secucstro  el  receptor 
con  el  idgviacil  de  la  iuquisiuion  y  por  delante  de  dos  escribanos,  uno 
del  alguazil  y  otro  del  receptor,  y  estos  escribanos  cada  una  eseriba 
por  si  todo  lo  que  sc  scquestrare,  y  scan  pagados  Ins  dichoa  escribanos 
de  los  bienes  de  los  diehos  heregrs  aunque  despues  se  hayan  de  recon- 
ciliar,  y  el  aalario  sea  In  que  los  inquifiiriorcs  niandarcn. 

6.  Otrosf  si  algunos  fucren  abscnladoa  antes  del  tiempo  del  edicto 
y  ad  mesmo  absentaren  bus  bienes  y  estos  tales  vinieren  en  el  tiempo 
del  dieho  edicto  confesando  sus  errores  como  arriba  dicho  es,  gocen 
de  la  misnia  gracia  de  Iws  bienes  6  fagase  con  ellos  en  la  niisnia  forms 
que  en  el  eapitulo  primero  estd  escrito,  pero  si  en  el  tiempo  del  edicto 
non  quJsitTcn  venir  procedase  contra  ellos  segun  que  en  este  caso  el 
derecho  dispone. 

6.  Otrosf  que  ni  por  los  procesos  de  los  vivos  se  deben  de  dcjar  de 
facer  los  de  los  muertos  ^  los  que  sc  fallarcn  aver  seydo  6  muerto 
como  horejes  6  judios  los  deben  desentcrrar  para  que  se  quemen  y  dar 
lugar  al  fisco  para  que  occupe  los  bienes  segun  que  de  derecho  se  debe 
facer. 

7.  OtrosI  que  el  receptor  no  venda  bienes  ningunos  ni  reciba  sin  que 
esten  dos  escribanos  delante,  los  quales  sean  puestos  6  por  manos  del 
r^  nuestro  sefior  6  de  los  inquisi<lores  y  cada  uno  dellos  eseriba  d 
bienes  que  el  receptor  recibe  y  el  pn'cio  por  que  los  vende  porque 
despues  por  aqucllos  libros  se  les  tomaraii  las  quentas. 
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8.  Otrosf  que  6.  los  inquisidorcs  y  oficiales  que  en  pst^  sancto  negocio 
entienden  Ics  debe  el  rccoptor  pagar  sus  tercios  adeluntadr;s,  (lurque 
tengaa  de  comer  y  se  les  quitcn  la  ocasion  de  recebir  dadivos  de  ninguno 
y  debe  de  coracnzar  c!  tiempo  de  ru  pago  desdcl  dia  que  salieren  de 
BUS  casas  para  entendcr  en  cstc  sancto  negocio. 

9.  Otrosf  que  continnamonto  los  inquisidorcs  fagan  saber  al  rey 
nucstro  EH'nor  ^  £  ini  todas  las  cosas  que  sucediereu  en  la  dicha  iuquisi- 
cion  6  conoscieren  que  se  deban  escrevir,  6  que  el  receptor  loogo  que  por 
elloB  le  sen!  niandado  pague  el  trotero  que  ellos  quierau  enviar. 

10.  Otnjsi  (lue  ttjdiw  loa  rnandainieiiUiH  de  qualquJer  calidad  que 
Ecan  que  lo5i  inquisidures  mandarcn  dar  asi  al  alguazil  cunio  al  receptor 
6  i.  otras  qualesquier  personos  nmndt-n  d  los  escribanos  de  la  inquisicion 
los  asienten  en  sus  regislros  porque  por  alU  se  conozca  la  verdad  de 
todo  lo  que  pasare. 

11.  Otrosf  que  loa  inquisidores  y  cl  asesor  esten  juntos  y  rauy  con- 
formes  en  la  ejecucion  de  la  justicia  y  i>uena  adminislracion  dcUa  y 
finalinente  en  todo  quanto  pertenece  &  se  habnl  de  facer  en  la  inquisi- 
cion, de  manera  que  iii  el  inquisidor  sin  el  asesor  m  cl  asesor  sin  el 
inqutsldor  faga  cosa  alguna,  6  si  lo  ficieren  que  por  el  mismo  case  sea 
ninguno. 

12.  Otrosf  que  esten  los  inquisidores  6  todos  los  oficiales  de  !a  inqui- 
sicion aposent-ados  dt^ntra  de  una  casa,  podfendose  haiwr,  jwjrque  esten 
juntaniente  6  que  <iuaiido  ovieren  de  escrebir  dichos  negocios  dc  la 
inquisicion  6  del  estado  della  cscriban  los  iuqubiidorcs  y  el  asesor  juntu- 
mente. 

13.  Otrosf  que  ningun  ofidal  de  la  dicha  inquLsicion  no  tienc  ninguii 
derecho  por  cosa  ningunu  dc  su  a6cio  pucs  que  el  rey  nuostro  sefior  ke 
manda  dar  sii  niantenemionto  razonable  y  les  fara  morcedes  andando 
cl  tiempo  t  faciendo  ellos  lo  que  deben  (5  que  no  rccivan  dadivas  ni 
subomaceones  de  ninguna  persona  y  a  se  fallare  que  alguno  el  con- 
trario  ficiere  por  el  mismo  cft.so  sea  privado  del  oficio  y  mas  estc  £  la 
pena  que  los  inquisidores  daile  quisieren,  ^  ^  un  catia  vez  que  un  tal 
caso  conteciere  informen  £l  su  alteza  del  rey  nuestro  scfior  porque  w 
provea  de  otro  oficial  y  entre  t-anto  se  ponga  otro  en  higar  del  tal  delin- 
qucnte  aquel  que  los  inquisidores  acordarcn  fasla  que  el  rey  nuestro 
sefior  i  yo  proveamos. 

14.  Otrosf  que  on  todna  las  otras  cosas  que  A  la  santa  inquisicion  se 
requiercn  queda  &.  juicio  y  buena  dlscrecion  de  los  inquisidores  que 
ellos  las  fagan  segun  Dios  6  derecho  <5  buenas  conciencias  se  deben 
facer,  y  si  algunns  otras  cosas  vieren  que  el  rey  nucsiro  sefior  tiebe 
remefliar  la«  escriban  y  que  se  faran  como  cumple  al  servicio  dc  Jesii- 
cristo  nuestro  scnor  y  ensalzamlento  de  su  santa  f(5  y  buena  edificacioa 
de  la  cristiandod. 

Fr.  Thomas,  prior  et  inquisitor  gencralis. 
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Instructions  or  Seville,  1500.* 

(Archive  General  dc  Sinuincas,  Conscjo  <ie  la  Inquisicion,  Libro  933). 

(See  p.  182). 

Otras  Instituciones. 

Las  capitulftcionefl  infraeecritaa  que  ordinaron  los  muy  revcrendos 
senurcs  inquisidcrce  generalts  para  itistruccion  dv  los  inqulsidores  6 
proseeueion  del  oficio  dv.  la  sancta  inqiiisicioa  en  la  niuy  nobic*  6  niuy 
leal  cibdad  de  Seviila  A  diez  6  sietx;  dias  del  mes  de  Junio  aiio  de.  mil  y 
quinientoG. 

1.  Prinicramento  que  los  inquisidores  dc  cada  mm  iiuiuisicion  4 
partido  salgan  6  vayan  A  toclos  los  Itigarc^  ^  villas  do  siis  diocosis 
^  partidos  donde  nunca  fueron  poreonalmente  6  en  cada  una  de  las 
dicbas  villas  6  lugarcs  hagan  6  rcsciban  los  testigos  dc  la  general 
inquisicion,  &  para  que  osto  pucdan  mejor  hacer  ^  mas  brevemente  se 
espida,  se  aparten  los  inquisidcrce  6  vaya  cada  uuo  por  su  parte  con 
un  n4ilario  del  socrcto  para  rcsccbir  la  dicba  pesquisa  4  inJfttraiacian 
general,  6  dcspucs  de  rescibida  ^  hecha  la  diclia  pL-stjuisa  general  se 
tomeii  il  juiitar  en  la  cibdad  6  lugar  donde  Uiviercii  tsu  a^iento  para 
que  alii  vista  por  ainos  la  testificacion  que  cada  uno  ha  tornado  pucdan 
mandar  prendcr  A  los  que  «•  haUartm  culpados  6  teslifinados  suficiente- 
menle  para  se  podrr  prendcr  segun  bc  conticne  on  cl  capitulo  dc  las 
instruccionps  hechas  en  Toledo. 

2.  Item,  que  en  las  inquisicioncs  donde  los  inquisidores  han  andado 
6  rcccbido  la  general  testificacion  que  cada  afio  el  uno  de  los  inquisi- 
dores saiga  por  las  villas  y  Uigares  A  inquerir,  ponlendo  sus  edictos 
generales  para  li>8  que  algo  KalR'ii  tocante  al  crimen  de  la  hercgia  que 
lo  venga  &.  decir.  y  el  ctro  inquisidor  quede  d  hacer  los  procesoe  que  & 
la  sazon  ovicro,  6  si  no  abra  algunos  saiga  cada  uno  por  su  parte  seg;un 
arriba  csta  dicho. 

3.  Item,  que  los  inqtiisidores  de  cada  inquwirion  pnsen  los  libros 
ordinariamente  por  sus  abecedarios  dcnde  cl  prinicro  fasta  cl  fin,  para 
lo  qual  se  ay^iden  del  fiscal  6  notarioe  quando  non  andovieren  por  los 
lugares  6.  tomar  la  tcslificacion  como  dicho  ca. 

Sobre  esto  capitulo  se  ha  de  hacer  principal  relacion  en  la  viaitadon 
de  nianera  que  han  dc  saber  los  inquisidores  genexalcs  que  es  lo  que 
han  procedido  de  los  dichos  abecedarios. 

'  Both  the  Granada  edition  of  1537  and  Argiiollo  print  only  the  first  four 
articles  of  these  lnsrt.ru ct ions.  Llorente  describes  them  (Artales.  I.  261)  as  being 
in  seven  articles  of  n'hich  the  last  two  are  not  in  this  original  document. 
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4.  Itan,  por  qu&nto  los  inquisidorcs  algunas  veces  proceden  por 
cosas  livianas  non  contincnteg  hcrexia  derechamcntc  y  por  la  p&labras 
que  mas  son  blasfemias  que  hcrejias,  6  dichas  con  enojo  6  yra,  que  de 
aqui  adelante  no  sc  prenden  ningunos  dcsta  calidad,  e  si  dubtla  oviere 
que  lo  coufiulten  con  los  inquisidoros  gencrales. 

5.  Item,  quaudo  prendieren  aJguno  por  el  dicho  crimen  de  herejia 
en  punifiidule  la  acusaeion  envien  la  copia  della  i.  lu»  inquUidnres 
generalcs  y  la  probanza  que  tienen  contra  el  verba  ad  verbum  dorla- 
rando  los  nombres  de  los  testi^os  y  las  calidades  dc  las  personam  y  csto 
enxien  con  ct  nuncio  de  la  inquisieion  d  buen  recabdo. 

6.  Item,  que  los  inquisidonis  non  consientan  dilacton  en  los  procesos 
<S  procedan  sumariamente  segua  la  forma  del  derecho  que  en  cste  caso 
de  la  herejia  habla. 

7.  Item,  que  los  inquisidorcs  de  aqui  adelante  non  dispensen  con  los 
que  fueren  condempnados  a  carcet  perpetua  ni  les  comuteu  la  dicha 
carcel  en  otra  pcnit^ncia  ^  quando  esta  facultad  de  dispcnsar  ^  comu- 
tar  la  dicha  carcel  los  diehos  inquisidores  generulea  lea  reser\'an  para  ai 
la  dicha  facultad  6  poder  que  ninguno  otro  piicda  dispensar  e  comutar. 

8.  Item,  que  iS  los  testigos  conpurgadores  no  les  sean  leidos  los  dicho6 
6  dipuseiones  de  los  testigos  del  crimen  que  hay  contra  el  acusado  en 
la  acusacion  del  fiscal,  sino  que  guarde  la  forma  del  derecho  que  es 
que  el  acusado  liu  dc  jurar  juxta  fonnarn  juris  que  el  [niega]  el  crimen 
do  lo  que  esta  asentado,  ante  los  diehos  testigos  compurgadorcs,  ^  que 
&.  ellos  se  les  pregtmte  si  creen  que  juro  verdad  6  no,  sin  hacerles  otras 
preguntas. 

9.  Item,  los  inquisidores  trabajen  con  los  procesadrjs  que  estaran 
bicn  tcstificados  para  poder  ser  condeitipnados  como  hagan  conosci- 
raiento  de  su  culpa  y  la  confiesen  y  tengan  arrepentimiento,  trayendoles 
persuaaiones  para  alio  ^  ai  fuere  menester  que  trnyan  personas  religiosas 
que  los  conviertan  ^  con  los  que  asi  no  estoviercn  testiguados  tengan 
tiento  que  no  lea  fagan  confesar  lo  que  no  hjcieren. 

10.  Item,  que  los  inquisidores  preguntcn  particularmente  d  los  per- 
sonas que  dieren  sus  confesiones  lo  que  aaben  de  sus  padres  y  her- 
manos  y  parientcs  6  de  otras  personas  qu&lcsquicra  por  las  particu- 
laridadrs  que  se  requieren  porqxie  despues  no  se  pucdan  escusar  por 
ignorancift,  ^  lo  que  asi  digeren  de  otros  se  asiente  en  loe  libroa  6 
registros  dc  oficio  apartc  dc  las  dichas  confeaioues. 


Extracts  prom  the  Register  of  the  Receiver  op  Confiscations 
AT  Valencia,  1485-1486. 

(Archivo  Genera!  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon,  Registro  3684,  fol.  60). 

(See  p.  192j . 

A  veynte  y  dos  dc  julio  cl  Rcy  nucstro  scnyor  mc  mand6  que  ascn- 
tase  en  el  registro  como  su  Alteza  facia  mcrced  A.  su  caballcrizo  Jnhan 
de  Hoz  e  (I  Martin  Navarro  su  repostero  dc  plata  dc  scndas  cscrivanias 
de  aqiieUas  trts  que  pstan  vacas  en  Toledo  jxirque  han  sido  privados 
dellas  por  cl  dtlitfl  de  la  Iicrpgia  Pcro  Gia  de  Alcuba  e  Alfonso  Cota 
e  Francisco  Rodriguez  cscrivanos  de  numero  reconciliados. 

A  diez  y  ocho  de  agosto  de  ochcnta  y  clnco  anos  plugo  al  Rey  nueatro 
sefior  de  librar  (I  Johan  de  Tencino  en  los  biencs  de  los  hurcjcs  que  & 
su  Alteza  pertenescan  6  perteneceran  de  aqui  en  adelanle  en  los  i-cjtios 
de  Aragon  aqucUos  diez  mil  sueUlos  de  que  le  hizo  rnerced  en  ayuda 
de  8u  caeaniiento  e  aquellos  seys  mil  seyscientoa  ctnnucnta  y  cinco 
sueldns  ocho  dinems  que  le  son  devidos  de  su  quitacion  eon  alvalaes 
dc  eticribaiio  de  raeion.  Se  mand6  A  mi  que  por  memoria  lo  asentase 
en  cste  registro. 

A  vcynte  dc  Agosto  de  lxxxv  me  mand6  su  Alteza  que  asentase  en 
registro  como  faze  merced  d  Pedro  de  Morales  criado  de  Alfonso 
Carillo  protonotario  apostolico  de  una  escrivania  de  las  del  numero 
que  vacaran  por  el  delicto  de  la  hcretica  pravedad  en  Toledo. 

A  XXII  de  enero  en  la  villa  do  AlcaU  fizo  merced  al  doctor  micer 
Felix  Ponte  regente  la  eanceileria  de  una  alqueria  que  Jaime  Martinea 

de  Santangel  tenia  en  el  termino  de cabe  la  ciudad  de  Valencia 

e  matid6  A  mi  que  le  fiziere  la  provision  della. 

A  XXIV  de  enero  el  Key  mi  scnyor  fizo  merced  6.  Juan  de  I^eca 
aposcntador  dc  su  scnyoria  de  uno  de  los  primeros  oficios  que  vacaran 
en  Segovia  por  el  reconciliacion  6  en  otra  manera  por  cl  delicto  de  la 
heretica  pravedad. 

A  XIV  dc  febrero  de  lxxxvi  en  Alcali  de  Henares  el  Rey  nuestro 
senyor  me  mand6  que  assentasse  en  repstro  como  faze  merced  d  Martin 
dc  Tavara  de  la  scrivania  del  numero  que  ticne  Pero  Alfonso  Cota 
reconciliado. 
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BniEF  OF  Juuus  II  Respecting  the  Troubles  in  Cordova. 

(Bulario  de  la  Orden  de  Santiago,  Libra  III,  fol.  320). 
(Sec  p.  203). 

Venorabilis  frater  salutem  etc.  Non  sine  siimma  animi  molcstia 
pcrcipimuaquosdam  iniquitatis  filios  Calholicae  fidci  rebelled,  qui  cum 
Christiani  sint  Judaicae  se  perfidiae  participes  prsBstant.  officiaies  a  te 
ad  inquircrula  hv'eroticie  piavitatis  errata  constitutos  Cordiil)^  quorun- 
dam  adniimculo  compUcum  captivos  fecisse  et  quod  auditu  quoque 
ticfarium  etjt  tiiulclaios  male  et  coutumeliose  kabitoa  diu  in  vinculis 
dotiuuisac.  Quae  res  cum  pessimi  proreus  el  pcrniciosissimi  sit  exempli, 
pro  ciira  (juaj  CaUioIici  gre^s  ab  hsereticonim  rabif  defendendi  una 
cum  apostolatus  officio  nobis  est  demandata  mature  providendum 
duxinius,  ne  lues  tarn  pcstifero  serpat  ullerius  nee  sua  coiita^one 
rectos  eommaculat.  Quam  ob  rem  fratcrnitati  tuffi  cui  jam  pridic 
talia  perquirendi  faoinora  et  reperta  puniendi  potestatem  arliitriumquc 
contulimus  districtc  mandamus  ut  commissum  sibi  munus  fervide  et 
severe  exerceat  ac  subnascentem  in  agro  dominico  zizaniam  abolere 
et  radieitus  extirpare  non  eesset,  fidelium  defeiisioni  ut  par  est  die 
noetuque  excubaiido.  Pi-aefatos  vere  qui  taru  abonanantluui  scelus 
ausi  suiil  emu  suia  coniplicibua  et  quoscunque  eis  auxilimn  consilium 
favoremve  ullum  prffistiterunt  undique  conquisitos  ac  debitis  subjectis 
peenis  exenipluui  cieteris  statuet  ne  aliqunndo  ad  peccati  similitudinem 
ex  inipuuitate  accendatttur.  Volurniis  autem  hiec  onini  dili)3:entia 
quamprinmm  a  fratemitatc  tua  eurari  et  offici,  nam  cxorientia  tabifcrae 
pcstis  capita  nc  serpant  in  ijxsis  statim  principiLs  stint  opprimenda, 
ad  qiind  per  ecolesiasticas  censuras  et  univcrsa  juris  remedia  ut  magis 
expcdirc  vidcbitur,  appellatione  rcmota^  precedes,  in  contrarium  facien- 
tibus  non  obstantibus  quibuscuuque.    Dat.  Bononiae.* 


'  Thfi  date  of  BoloFcna  fixes  the  time  of  this  brief  between  Nov.  10,  !50(J,  when 
Julius  n  entered  that  city,  and  Feb.  22, 1507,  when  he  left  it-^Raynald,  Anna!, 
ann.  1500,  n.  30;  1507,  n.  2. 
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VIII. 

Proposition  Made  in  October,  1519,  to  Charles  V  to  Compound 
FOR  THE  Confiscations. 

(Archive  General  de  Simancas.    Patronato  Real,  Inquisicion,  Legajo 

iliuco,  fol.  49). 
(See  p.  219). 

Sy  en  las  cosas  de  la  inquisicion  se  pone  orden  de  justicia  per  jueces 
no  sospechosos  que  guarden  el  derecho  e  den  cuenta  de  lo  que  hicieren, 
para  que  los  buenos  puedan  bevir  seguros  y  los  que  mal  bivieren  sean 
castigados  como  nuestro  muy  santo  padre  lo  ordenare  e  mandare  e  las 
bulas  e  breves  que  sobre  ello  dieren  sean  obedecidas  e  cumplidas  como 
de  justicia  e  conciencia  no  se  puede  otra  cosa  hazer,  avra  personas 
que  osaran  servir  al  Rey  nuestro  aefior  en  esta  manera. 

Habida  consideracion  que  la  codicia  de  los  bienes  es  causa  de  todos 
los  malos,  e  que  es  ley  en  los  reynoa  de  Castilla  en  las  partidas  que 
no  sean  confiscados  los  bienes  de  los  que  tovieren  hijos  catolicos  e  que 
a  los  principes  queda  muy  poco  provecho  de  la  confiscacion  porque 
todo  se  gasta  en  salarios,  costa  de  jueces  e  recebtores  que  de  ello 
enriquecen,  puede  su  Mag**  justamente  servirle  por  compusicion  e 
venta  que  haga  de  todo  el  derecho  que  le  pertinece  a  el  e  a  sus  descen- 
dientes  para  syempre  jamas  de  la  confiscacion  de  los  bienes  de  la  dicha 
inquisicion  en  todos  sus  reynos  e  sefiorios  abiendo  para  ello  bula  de 
nuestro  muy  santo  padre  en  que  asi  mismo  se  mande  y  ordene  que  no 
pueda  aber  condenacion  de  bienes  ni  dineros  por  via  de  penitencia  ni 
en  otra  manera.  Por  lo  qual  y  por  lo  que  se  debe  hasta  agora  de  las 
confiscaciohes  c  penas  e  compusiciones  pasadas  por  qualesquier  per- 
sonas en  qualquier  manera — dando  para  ello  las  provisiones  e  jueces 
que  fueron  menester — se  dara  por  esto  a  su  Magestad  quatrocientos 
mill  ducados;  los  cien  mill  ducados  de  ellos  para  el  tiempo  de  su  partida 
al  3anperiQ,  e  los  trecientos  mill  en  tres  aHos  puestos  en  Flandes  en 
las  ferias  de  Emberes  del  mes  de  mayo  de  cada  afio  cien  mill  ducados. 

Y  si  paresciere  algun  inconveniente  que  esto  se  haga  a  perpetuo, 
aunque  no  le  ay,  abida  consideracion  a  la  dicha  ley  del  re3aio,  y  su 
Magestad  fuere  servido  que  sea  por  algun  tiempo  limitado,  por  el 
tiempo  que  fuere  declarado  por  S.  M.  se  daran  doscientos  mill  ducados, 
los  cinquenta  mill  para  la  partida  e  los  ciento  e  cinquenta  mill  ducados 
en  las  dichas  tres  herias  de  enberes. 

E  por  que  los  jueces  diputados  para  tan  santo  oficio  estan  mas  Ubres 
para  hacer  justicia  sin  esperar  de  sostinerse  de  los  bienes  de  los  presos 
e  8U  magestad  no  tenga  que  pagar  salaries  pues  no  ha  de  haber  con- 
fiscacion demas  de  lo  que  asi  se  ha  de  dar  por  la  dicha  confiscacion  se 
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comprara  larenta  que  fuere  menester  a  ^•istae  detcrminacion  e  modera- 
cion  dc  su  magestad  para  pa^ar  todos  los  salarinfl  e  rnsas  de  la  dicha 
inquisicion  Bobre  lo  que  ya  csta.  coinprado  c  cnnsynado  para  ello  en 
algunas  partes,  comprandolo  de  la  nianera  e  segund  que  el  rey  catoUco 
lo  tenya  iiiaudado  c  9omeni'ado  a  comprar. 

£  para  la  cobranza  de  lo  susodicho  se  ha  de  dar  otras  tales  cartas 
e  provisiones  como  las  que  dio  el  rey  catolico  para  cobrar  las  coni- 
pusyciones  del  Andalucia  e  las  que  maa  fuere  menester,  e  para  remediar 
qualquier  agrabio  que  synliL-ren  loa  que  osto  ovieren  de  pagar  e  proveer 
en  ello  e  en  la  cobranza  dello,  lo  que  fuere  necesario  que  se  comcta  al 
arzohispo  de  Toledo  o  a  su  gobernador  para  en  los  Reyiios  de  la  corona 
dc  Castilla,  y  cl  arzobispo  de  faragoya  para  los  roynos  dc  la  corona 
de  Aragon,  para  que  ellos  o  las  poraonaa  a  quien  le  cometieren  conozcan 
de  ello  e  lo  provean  syn  pleyt",  e  no  otros  jueces  algunos,  remota 
apetacion. 

E  abiendo  efeto  lo  susodicho  sy  S.  M.  fuere  scrvido  de  dar  podcres  e 
pro\'i8iones  bastantes  para  cobrar  e  componer  e  ygualar  todo  lo  que  le 
es  debido  y  pertenece  en  qualquier  manera  en  los  diclios  sus  reynos  e 
senorios  de  qualquier  otras  confiscacioncs  e  peuas  pertenecierites  a  la 
camera  c  fisco  por  las  loyes  e  prematicas  de  loa  dichos  reynos  o  en  otra 
manera  e  qualesquicr  bicncs  que  cstan  confiscados  e  adjudicados  pot 
dclitos  de  que  no  est<!  Iieclia  mercetl  e  las  U*ngaii  (pialrscjuier  jjorsonas 
de  qualesquicr  tiompos  pasados  hasta  en  fin  dc  cstc  afio,  y  le  pertone- 
cierc  de  aqui  adclantr  en  cstos  quatro  anos  venidcros  que  se  cumplan 
en  fin  del  ann  de  quinicntrvs  c  veyntc  c  trcs,  e  que  entre  en  esto  lo  que 
qualesquicr  pcrsonas  tie  su  volimtad  vinieren,  dcclarando  que  son  en 
cargo,  dc  que  tcngan  finequito  e  no  aya  memoria  ni  rccabdo  por  donde 
se  le  puede  pedir  quenta,  e  se  puedan  componer  e  cobrar  lo  que  dieren, 
e  por  csto  sanearan  a  ^.  M.  cien  mil  ducados  pagados  en  la  dichas  trea 
ferias  de  enberes,  e  sy  mas  valiere  lo  susodicho  sea  para  S.  M.  qiutando 
las  costaa  e  el  salario  que  S.  M.  fuere  serbido  de  dar  por  ello,  e  que  si 
alguna  merced  o  libranza  se  hiciere  de  bienes  6  maravedises  en  lo 
susodicho  durante  este  tiempo  se  reciba  en  cuenta. 

E  pnrquc  para  el  cumplimiento  de  todo  lo  susodicho  se  ha  de  dar 
scguritlad  hastarite  de  perstmas  que  se  obligucn  a  ello,  sc  han  do  dar 
luego  cedulas  de  S.  M.  libradas  del  S'  Cardenal  por  domle  de  licrncia 
e  facultad  a  las  personas  que  en  ello  quisieren  cntcndcr  e  obligarse  e 
contribuir,  que  lo  puedan  hazer  syn  que  por  ello  incurran  ni  se  Ie«  pida 
pena  ni  achaque  algimo  de  parte  de  la  jTiquisicion  ni  por  otras  jus- 
ticias,  las  quales  cedulas  se  han  de  dar  en  todo  este  mes  de  otubre,  si 
los  dineros  han  de  estar  prestos  para  la  partida,  porque  de  otra  manera 
faltaria  tiempo. 
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IX. 

Memorial  from  Granada  to  Charles  V  ix  1526. 

(Archivo  de  Simancas,  Patronato  Real,  Inquisicion,  Logajo  ilnico, 

foL  55). 
(See  p.  222). 

Vucstra  Magestad  manda  6  il  mandado  poner  la  Sancta  Inquisicion 
en  esta  Ciiidad  y  Reyno  de  Granada,  lo  qual  es  muy  Itmhlc  y  muy  santo 
por  que  se  vea  de  creer  que  la  intencion  y  voluntad  de  \'ut'stra  Mages- 
tad  ea  que  loa  malus  chriatiaiios  sean  casttgadoH  y  hjs  Ixinits  scan  cono- 
cidos,  y  por  que  en  la  nianera  de  proceder  en  el  8ancto  Officio  pasan 
mas  peligros  los  que  buenos  son  que  Iob  que  mal  biben,  asy  dc  scr 
prcsoscomo  condeuados  sin  culpa  suguii  que  muchas  vccra  a  acaeeido, 
todos  los  que  bien  bibcn  y  son  catolieos  chriatianos  Buplican  a 
Vuestra  Magcstad  mande  enmendar  la  mancra  de  proceder  en  que 
lofl  teetigos  y  carceles  sean  pubticos  como  lo  son  en  el  pocado  abom- 
inable y  contra  natiira,  que  como  vn  cste  son  conocidos  y  casUgadas  los 
maloti  asy  lo  serau  en  cale  otro,  y  loa  que  son  buenos  y  biben  bipn 
eetaran  seguros  de  sor  acusados  falsemente,  y  por  que  Vuestra  Mages- 
tad  use  de  tan  justa  pelicion  y  miscricordia  con  los  que  buenos  son, 
de  solo  cste  pequeno  Reyno  de  panada,  scrviran  a  Vuestra  Magcstad 
con  cinquenta  mill  diicndos  para  los  gastos  de  este  tan  sancto  \iage 
sin  lo  que  mas  Vuestra  Magcstad  podra  aver  de  los  otros  sua  Reynoa 
y  Scftorios  que  sera  en  grandisima  suma  de  dinpro,  y  quitando  este 
mucho  sccreto  escuecra  Vuestra  Magcstad  loa  inconibenientes  de  peca- 
doa  siguicntea. 

Lo  primero  que  si  los  jueces  son  malos  como  puede  acaecer  por  ser 
hombres  hunianos  y  no  Santos  como  lo  es  el  OfTicio,  quando  prendcn 
doneellas  y  casadas  de  buenos  justos  y  mogas,  6  quando  las  niandan 
vcnir  wcn'tanieiite  ante  si  como  o!  OlTicio  requiere  en  su  mant)  sepan 
usar  de  olios  como  cosa  suya,  lo  qual  Ugoramenle  ya  sontiran  con  el 
gran  temor  que  Ileban,  y  esto  no  habra  lugar  de  se  hacer  en  juicio 
publico. 

Y  la  otra,  que  los  escribanos  dc  cste  secreto  y  los  ofTiciales  que  en 
est*  sccreto  tiencn  mano,  seyendo  manceboa,  como  en  algunas  partes 
lo  son,  tienen  6  casi  han  dc  hacer  lo  misma  con  hijas  6  mugeres  6 
paricntaa  de  prcsos,  las  quales  ligcramcnte  pucdan  alcanzar,  y  les 
sera  concedido  por  saber  algo  de  este  secreto  que  les  combenga,  6  si 
fueson  malas  personas  como  entre  !os  hombres  se  hatlan,  tambien 
tienen  ocaslon  de  bender  por  dineros  este  secreto,  por  que  los  que  asy 
eon  malos  con  fin  de  ser  aprovechados  procuran  eatofl  officios,  lo  qual 
todo  se  quita  con  hacer  la  justicia  publwt^. 

£Sci  lo  otro  tienen  a  causa  de  este  aectcto  <\\m;  TOXx^^wBa  wotww.  *3^^ 
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ae  han  condenado  al  ynficmo  c  ae  pueden  condcnar  por  ser  tan  falsas, 
cscusarsi'los  a  oste  cainino,  que  por  poder  dccir  lo  que  dieeu  Bccrolo 
muy  Ugcranicnte  3e  condenan  y  dicen  lo  que  no  vieron  por  aver  veu- 
ganza  de  qiiien  tieuen  mala  voluntad  coino  cada  dia  a  sucedidn,  sj 
quando  Dioa  Ic  hace  nierccd  al  falsameuto  acusado  que  sc  da  por 
buenn  sale  dnstruydo  demas  dc  la  infamia  de  su  prision,  lo  qual  se 
esouftaria  acyrndo  los  tcetigos  pnblicos. 

E  lo  otro  que  para  que  el  que  falsamente  sc  acusa  no  tenga  remedio, 
puedense  buscar  los  testigoa  por  dincroa,  los  quales  per  cstos  pecados 
se  hallan  oy  con  poco  trahajo,  y  como  el  acusado  no  los  conosca  y  lo 
que  le  acusan  nunca  hiao  ni  pcnso  no  puedc  cacr  en  los  acusadores,  y 
aiinque  cayga  en  su  eneniigo  contrario  que  lo  hiso  atcstiguar,  y  como 
los  jueces  no  sepan  este  eecreto  eondenan  justamente  y  el  falaamente 
aousado  muere  sin  culpa,  y  quedan  sua  hijos  y  debdos  infamados  para 
sienipre  jamas,  lo  qual  no  se  podria  hacer  seyendu  publicna  loe  testigos. 

E  lo  otro  que  como  Itis  que  aon  malaa  personas  y  malos  crtstianns 
tengan  y  tienen  odio  y  mala  voluntad  &.  los  que  son  bueuos  porque  no 
sigucn  sua  mains  costumbrca  y  obras:  diz  que  por  sua  delitos  son  preaoa 
y  los  confipsnn;  los  primenjs  que  acnsan  son  los  que  saben  que  bibon 
bien,  por  venparsp  de  eUos,  y  d  cstos  Ics  da  lugar  el  secreto,  que  si 
publico  In  obieren  de  doeir  nn  tendrlan  osadia  de  decir  la  montira  &.  la 
clara.  por  que  sc  les  probaria  lucfio  cl  contrario,  y  por  cste  tieneu 
menos  se)a:uridad  los  buenoa  que  los  malos,  que  como  no  hicieron  ni 
pensaron  lo  que  les  acusan  ni  conoscan  por  platica  ni  conversacion  d 
los  acusadores  ni  por  ventura  saben  sus  noinbres  no  pueden  caer  oi 
accrtar  en  ellos.  y  dcsta  mancra  son  condenadoa  justamente  y  mueren 
sin  culpa  por  que  no  quieren  conocer  lo  que  no  hicieron,  y  quedan 
destruydos  sus  hijos  y  debdos  y  disfamados,  los  quales  seyendo  loa 
testigos  publicos  no  se  podria  hacer. 

E  lo  otro  que  d  cabsa  dc  este  secreto  mas  facilmente  se  pueden  librar 
Ids  que  han  cometido  el  delicto  dc  que  son  acusados,  por  que  el  que 
lo  hizo  bien  salje  quando  y  como  y  ante  quien,  y  luego  pueden  acertar 
en  quien  lo  acusa,  y  tachandolo  como  se  hace  es  dado  por  libre,  y  la 
snntencta  es  justa.  y  cl  culpado  queda  sin  castigo.  Ix)  qual  es  por  el 
contrario  a  quel  que  falsamente  se  le  acvisa,  que  como  no  lo  hiao  ni  sabe 
ni  puede  saber  de  donde  le  viene  el  dafio,  sine  fuere  por  inapiraciou 
divina,  de  la  qual  gracia  no  son  dignas  todas,  pe  .  .  .  y  de  esta 
manera  pasan  mucho  mas  riesgo  y  peligro  .  .  .  que  son  buenoe  y 
catolicos  cristianos  que  los  que  .  .  .  y  biben  mal,  en  lo  qual  de 
Vuestra  Magestad  .  .  .  poner  este  tan  justo  remedio  que  se  le 
.  .  .  tiene  puesto  de  su  mano  para  la  gobernacion  .  .  .  y 
seflorios,  \}ov  que  los  buenos  puedan  biber  ...  ser  malos  seao 
conocidos  y  castigadoa.* 


*  The  cud  o\  iVia  dDciusiia,\ASfc\ATa- 
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X. 

Bull  op  Sdctds  IV,  April  18,  1482,  Tempor-uuly  Reforming  the 

Inquisition  of  Aragon. 

(See  p.  234J. 

(Archivio  Vaticano,  Sisto  IV,  Regesto  674,  T.  XV,  fol.  366). 

Sixtus  Episcopus  sorvus  servorum  Dei  Ad  perpetuam  rei  mpmoriam. 
Gre^s  Doniiiiici  nostrsp  custodiae  divina  diapoiientc  dementia  com- 
missi vigilcm  ct  soUcitam  curam  gcrcntea,  Pastoris  iiihareudo  vesligiia 
libenter  juxta  officii  nostri  debitum  nostrffi  solicitudinis  partes  adhibc- 
mus  ut  errant^s,  relicto  prjecipiti  tenebrarum  devio,  viani  veritatis 
agnoscant,  et  per  iUani  fjrttdierites  vitam  consequantur  a^tpmam ;  pcr- 
sevorantcs  vero  in  eorum  crroribua  proditis  contra  ens  a  jure  remediis 
compescantur,  nee  damuontur  aliqui  de  quorum  erroribus  Icgitimis 
probatioiiibuB  non  conataret.  Sane  nuper  nobis  insinuatum  extitit 
quod  in  Aragtmim  et  Valcntim  ac  Mamricanim  Rcgnis,  nccnon  Princi- 
patu  Catalonia  officium  jnqnisicionis  hEPreticie  pravitatis  non  zelo 
fidei  et  salutis  anlmanim  sod  lucri  ctipiditatr  ab  aliqiio  tempore  eitra 
excrcctur  ct  quanipluximi  veri  et  fidcles  Christiaoi  illo  itiedianle, 
admissis  contra  eos  inimieorum,  xmulorum,  servorum  aliaruinque 
\'ilium  et  minus  ydonearum  per8onarum,probationibus  nulUs  lojiitiniis 
pnecedentibiis  iiidiclbus,  carcfribus  etiarn  sa'Cularium  judicuni  dL'tru- 
dentur,  torquentur,  hieretioi  etiam  et  relapai  declarantur,  bonis  et 
beneficiis  spoliantur  et  traduntur  fjuria?  saiculari  et  per  illam  ultimo 
supplicio  afficiuntur  in  animaruin  periculum,  pcrniciosuni  exemplum 
et  soandaluni  plurimonim.  Nos  igitur  multorum  qiiff-rclis  super  hoc 
excitati,  providere  volcntes  ut  tencmur  quod  offieium  ipsum  debite 
peragatur  et  illo  mediante  nuUus  opprimatur  indebite  et  injuste, 
Motu  proprio,  non  ad  abeujus  nobis  super  hoc  oblatfB  petitionis 
inslantiam,  Bed  de  nostra  mcra  deiibcratione  ct  ex  ccrta  nostra  scientia, 
auctoritate  apo.stoliea,  pra^sentiimi  tenorc  statuiraus  quod  dc  eaetero 
in  Regnis  et  IMncipatu  preedictis  locorum  Ordinarii  eeu  eorum  viearii 
et  officialfs  ae  ej[ia<!eni  hieretinffi  pravitatis  inquisitores  in  eorum 
civitatibus  et  dicrncsibus  deputati  conjunctim  dunitaxat  juxta  tenorem 
alianim  litteranim  nostranmi  contra  Christianos  Judaica?  supersti- 
tionia  sectatores  et  ad  illonun  ritus  trariyt^untes  illoHt|ue  Judaizaiido 
ftectantes  ac  alios  ha>rc^tinos  qitoscunque  porumquc  reccptatores  ct 
fautores  etiani  super  jam  cocptis  ncROtiis  procedcre  et  accusatorum  ct 
denuntiatorum  ot  promoventium  hujusnmdi  inquisitionis  negotium, 
necnon  testium  quns  desuper  ad  juramenta  et  dicta  recipl  continget, 
noniina  et  attestationcs  ac  dicta  totumque  eorum  Tpi;wi«s»isc^  \R.-rraawa» 
ac  earum  proctira  tori  bus  et  delenaonViMa  ■^\3Ja\yi'Nc^  ev  w^Rxixt.  nifc 
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eis  ad  opponendiim  contra  eosdem  testes  eorumque  dicta  et  attesta- 
tiones  et  processuum  hujusmodi  competentcm  dilationem  inspectia 
testium  numero  et  actorum  qualitate  moderandam  assignare,  et 
illis  contra  quc«  procedi  continget  eos  quos  petierint  in  advocatoa 
et  procuratorcs  dare  et  per  ipeas  personas  inquisitas  ac  eorum  nomine 
comparentes  oppositas  in  termino  hujusmodi  iegitimas  exceptiones  et 
defensiones  ac  desuper  Iegitimas  probationes  admittere.  Ipsique 
insimul  vol  alter  eorum  ad  minus  per  seipsos  secundum  juris  dispo- 
sitionem  testes  ad  juramenta  recipere  et  examinare  debeant  et  aliter 
receptorum  et  examinatorum  attestationes,  nullum  penitus  etiam 
judicium  vel  adminiculum  faciant  in  prtemissis,  nee  detineantur  per- 
Bonse  aliqus  occasione  negotii  inquisitionis  hujusmodi  in  alio  quam 
Bolito  Ordinariorum  locorum  carcere,  ad  hoc  etiam  de  jure  deputato. 
£t  si  contingat  a  gravaminibus  eis  illatis  ad  Sedem  ApostoUcam 
appellari,  Ordinarii,  vicarii  et  officiales  et  inquisitores  prsefati  appella- 
tionibus  ipsis  deferant  venerenter  dum  tamen  manifesto  frivoUe  non 
fuerint,  et  processus  per  eos  habitos  ad  ejusdem  Sedis  examen  remittere 
et  in  illis  supersedere  nuUatenus  diflferant,  usquequo  aliud  ab  eadem 
Sede  habuerint  in  mandatis.  Contrafacientes  vero  Ordinarii,  vicarii 
et  Officiates  ac  Inquisitores  prsefati  et  quicunque  alii  tam  ecclesiastid 
quam  sseculares  cujuscunque  status,  gradus,  ordinis  et  conditionis 
fuerint,  quacunque  ecclesiastica  vel  mundana  dignitate  praefulgentes 
et  contrafieri  procurantes  consulentes  vel  suadentes,  tacite  vel  expresae^ 
directe  vel  indirecte,  in  prsemissis  per  nos  sicut  praefertur  provide 
statutis  vel  aliquo  eorumdem,  Episcopi  et  superiores  interdicti  ingressus 
ecclesise,  reliqui  vero  excommunicationis  sententiam  eo  ipso  incurrant, 
a  qua  prsterquam  in  mortis  articulo  constituti  ab  alio  quam  Romano 
Pontifice,  etiam  vigore  cujuscunque  facultatis  de  prsBsentibus  men* 
tionem  non  facientis,  nequeant  absolutionis  benefieium  obtinere.  Et 
iUius  exemplo  cujus  vices  gerimus  in  terris  nolentes  mortem  peccan- 
tium  sed  cupientes  potius  conversionem  eorum  salutiferam,  misereri 
potius  quam  ulcisci  elegimus,  prsesertim  ubi  si  alias  procedatur  exinde 
possint  verisimiliter  scandala  exoriri,  Ordinariis  locorum  et  eorum 
vicariis  et  Officialibus  generaUbus  ac  Inquisitoribus  prsefatis  et 
cuilibet  eorum  in  omnibus  Regnis,  Principatu  et  dominiis  supradictis 
ut  quorumcunque  Regnorum  et  Principatus  prsedictorum  incolarum 
utriusque  sexus  ad  aliquem  ex  eis  recurrentium  confessione  diligenter 
audita  pro  quibuscunque  excessibus  criminibus  et  peccatis  etiam  quse 
vitam  et  ritus  ac  mores  Judaicos  sectando  aut  alias  a  via  veritatis  et 
fide  Catholica  deviando,  et  in  aliquem  haresim  labendo  usque  in  diem 
illam  in  qua  confitebuntur  commississe  fatebuntur  et  censuras  eccle- 
siasticas  quas  quomodollbet  incurrissent  auctoritate  nostra  in  utroque 
foro  poenitentiali  et  contentioso  absque  abjuratione  de  absolutionis 
beneficio  eisdem  recurrentibus  providendi  eisque  poenitentiam  salu- 
tarem  et  occultam  injungendi  motu,  scientia  et  auctoritate  prsedictis 
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facultatem  et  potestatem  concedimus  per  pnesentes.  Ita  quod  in 
posterum  prsetextu  criminis  bsresis  quam  antea  incurrisse  dicerentur 
contra  eos  inquirere  non  possint  nee  eos  nuUatenus  valeant  molestari, 
dum  tamen  ad  InquisitioDis  processum  super  hujusmodi  criminibus 
et  inquisitorum  personalem  citationem  executorii  demandatam  deven- 
turn  non  foret,  ac  Ordinariis,  vicariis,  Officialibus  et  Inquisitoribus 
prsedictis  ne  contra  illos  quos  eorumdem  vel  alicujus  eonun  assertione 
eia  constiterit  per  aliquem  ex  eisdem  vigore  prsesentium  absolutos 
fuijsse  per  ipsorum  absolventium  attestationem  aut  patentes  literas, 
seu  super  eorum  assertione  confectum  instrumentum,  absque  tamen 
ulla  peccatorum  quorum  confessionem  audivissent  propalatione  de 
commissis  per  eosdem  confitentes  criminibus  hseresis  cujuslibet,  de 
novo  procedere,  aut  confiteri  modo  praedicto  volentes  quominus  id 
faciant  impedire,  nullatenus  prseaumant  sub  simili  interdicti  et  ex- 
communicationis  sententia  eo  ipso  ut  prsefertur  incurrenda  a  qua  pari 
modo  nequeant  ab  alio  quam  Sede  prsedicta  nisi  in  mortis  articulo 
constituti  absolutionis  beneficium  obtinere,  eisdem  motu  scientia  et 
auctoritate  inhibemus.  Eisdemque  Ordinariis,  Vicariis,  Officialibus 
et  Inquisitoribus  sic  absolventibus  ac  cuilibet  eorum,  motu,  scientia 
et  auctoritate  prsedictis,  sub  simili  pcena  mandamus  quatinus  per  se 
vel  alium  seu  alios  praesentes  litteras  ubi  quando  et  quoeiens  expedire 
cognoverint  solemniter  publicantes  et  iUis  quibus  de  absolutionis 
beneficio  hujusmodi  provideiint  ac  alios  quos  contra  prsesentium 
tenorem  gravari  quomodolibet  constiterit  efficaci  defensionis  prsesidio 
assistentes  non  permittant  quempiam  contra  eorumdem  prsesentium 
literarum  tenorem  vexari  seu  quomodolibet  molestari,  et  illos  quos 
eia  interdicti  et  excommunicationis  sententiam  hujusmodi  incturisse 
constiterit,  illos  irretitos  esse  publice  nuncient  faciantque  ab  aliis 
nunciari  et  ab  omnibus  arctius  evitari  ac,  legitimis  super  Mis  habendis 
servatis  processibus,  illos  iteratis  vicibus  aggravare  procurent.  Et 
insuper,  motu  et  scientia  similibus,  Ordinariis  eorumque  vicariis  et 
Officialibus  ac  Inquisitoribus  prsedictis,  sub  censuris  et  pcenis  prsefatis 
eo  ipso  incurrendis,  mandamus  quatinus  incolas  utriusque  sexus 
Regnonun  et  Principatus  pnedictorum  qui  ad  eos  aut  eorum  quem- 
libet  pro  confessione  et  absolutione  prsedictis  recurrerint  absque 
aliqua  dilatione  seu  mora  eorum  confessiones  et  cujuslibet  eorum 
audiant  et  eis  de  absolutionis  beneficio  in  utroque  foro  ut  prsefertur 
provideant,  contradictores  per  censuram  ecclesiasticam  appellatione 
postposita  compescendo,  invocando  ad  hoc  si  opus  fuerit  auxiUo  brachii 
sseci^aris,  decernentes  ex  nunc  omnes  et  singulos  processus  quos 
haberi  et  generaliter  quicquid  fieri  vel  attemptari  contigerit  contra 
prsesentium  tenorem  quomodoUbet  nullius  esse  roboris  vel  momenti 
et  haberi  debere  prorsus  pro  infectis.  Non  obstantibus  apostolicis  in 
provincialibus  et  sinodalibus  conciliis  editis  constitutionibus  et  ordina- 
tionibus  ac  privilegiis  et  litteris  dictie  Sedis,  necnon  ecclesiarum  Reg- 
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norum  et  Principatus  praedictonim  ac  curianim  eorumdem  juramento 
confirraalione  aposloUca  vel  quavis  alia  firmitate  roboratis,  siatutis  et 
consuotudiiiibus  ac  stila  et  observautiis  qiiibus  ilia  etiamai   de  eis  ' 
eorumque  toto  teiiore  aeu  quovia  alio  expressio  habenda  esset,  pnesen- ; 
tibus  pro  exprt^sais  habentes,  lUis  alias  iu  suo  robore   permansuris, 
quoad  priEmissa   spinrialiter   expresse   derogainus    contrariis   quibua- 
eunque.   Seu  si  aliquibus  communiter  vel  divisim  a  Sedo  pnnfata  indul- 
tum  oxistat  aut  intcrdici  suspendi  vel  excommunicari  non  possint  perj 
litteras  Apostolicas  non  facicntcs  plonam  et  exprcssani  ac  de  verbo  ad' 
verbum  de  indulto  hujusmodi  mentioncm,  et  qualibet  alia  dict«e  SefUa 
indulgeiitia  generali  vel  spcciali  cujuscunquc  tonoris  cxistat.  per  quam 
pitBsentibus  non  exprcssam  vel  totalit«r  non  inscrtam  cfTectua  e&rum 
iinpwliri   valeat  quomodoUbet  vel  differri,  et  de  qua  cujusque  toto 
teuorc  hahenda  sit  in  nostris  littcris  mcntio  s[>ecialis.    Et  quia  difficile 
foret  pr^3ent.es  litt^^ras  ad  singula  loca  deferri,  volumus  et  apostolica 
auctoritntc  deccrniinus  quod  transumpto  pnpsentium  manu  alicujus 
notarii  publici  subscripto  et  sigillo  alicujiis  curise  cpiscopalis  munito 
ubiquc  in  judicio  et  extra  tanta  fides  adhibeatur  quanta  ip»s  original- 1 
ibus  litteris  adhibcretur  si  illae  exhibits  vel  oatensffi  forent.    NuUi  ergo 
etc.  Uceat  banc  paginam  nostrorum  statuli,  conccssionia,  inhibitionis, 
mandati.  constitutionia,  derogationis,  decreti  et  votuntatia  infringere. 
vel  ei  ausu  teincrario  contraire.    Si  quia  autern  etc.     Datum  Horns' 
apud  Sanctum  Petrum,  Anno  Incarnationis  Dominicie  Millesimo  Quad- 
ringesimo  octuagesijno  secundo,  Quarto  dceimo  Kal.  Mali,  Pontificatus 
Noatri  Anno  Unilecitno. 

P.    BKliTR.\NDr,  D.    DE  VlTERBIO. 

Duplicata  sub  eadem  data  et  scripta  per  euudem  scriptorem  et 
taxata  ad  xxx. 


XI. 


Kino  Ferdinand  to  Pope  Sixtus  IV,  May  13,  1482. 

(Archivo  General  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon,  Reg.  36S4,  fol.  7). 

(See  p.  235). 

Sanctissime  Pater:  Ferdinandns  etc.  Aliqua  fuenmt  mihj  relatn, 
pat*r  sancte,  que  si  vera  sunt  maxima  adnuratione  digna  videntur: 
hec  sunt  quud  sanctjtaa  vcstra  concessit  generalem  remussionem  neo- 
phytia  de  omnibus  erroribus  seu  delictis  per  eos  ante  hac  perpetratis 
provideritque  ut  nomina  testium  qui  apud  acta  inquisitionum  heretlce 
pravita^is  que  nunc  ftvml  'vcv  'pTc>N\wcv'a.  ^x^(^\ttf  testimonia  perhibue- 
runt  delatia  reveVenlxii  el  (\m.(A  a.  %ea^*i«X\a.  \\v^i^\ViJiwa  v^*»x  -^^ 
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vestram  sanctitat^m  appelari  scu  nposto!icani  sodpm  et  etiam  quod 
sanctitos  vcstra  rcvocavcrit  ab  ipsius  uiquisilionis  officio  scilicet 
Joaniii  Christoforo  de  Gualbis  et  fratrcm  Joanncni  Ort  exauLUcndo 
eorum  neophitorum  pcticioncs  qiiibus  otiam  audieiitia  deueganda  t'st, 
postquam  iiiquisJlorcs  ij>si  modeste  et  decenter  prusequuiitur.  aliter 
cmm  spectaiitos  alius  favorabilcs  ct  facilea  sihi  optinere  inciuL^itores, 
el  alia  a  S.  V.  impetrata  indulta  talem  suscijnuiit  audaciam  quod  non 
liment  in  eonim  erroribus  porsistere.  Predietc  autein  relatioiii  impen- 
(limus  fidcni  nuUain,quod  talia  visa  suiit  quod  nxillntonus  coiicedcnda 
erant  per  S.  \'.  que  hujusmodi  sancte  inquisitionig  negotiuni  dirigere 
debet.  Kt  si  per  dictorum  iieopliitoruni  importiinas  et  astutas  per- 
euasiones  ea  coiice.s»a  forsUan  fuerint  eis  nunquam  locum  dare  intcndo. 
Caveat  igitur  S.  V.  contra  dicti  negotii  prosequtionem  quicquid  impedi- 
menta concedcrc  ct  si  quid  conccssum  fucrit  revoeare  et  de  nobis 
ipsius  negotii  cura  confidere  non  dubitare.  Sod  postquam  S.  V.  aperte 
novit  quantum  cedit  imo  preter  afttutisimas  nefjphitonun  (?inniitiones 
opus  est  iu  Dei  servitium  et  cristiane  fidei  decus  quod  inquisitores 
htTOtice  pravitatis  st^cundum  beneplacitum  et  voluntatein  nveam  in 
his  reguis  ct  terris  meis  instituantur  et  rcgio  moo  favore  freti  onus 
inquisitionis  oxerceant  ct  hoc  quidem  modo  ca  que  agenda  sint  perfici 
possunt  ct  aliter  nihil  bene  ageretur  circa  ea  quod  facile  quidem  Intel- 
legi  potest  ex  hoc  quam  superioribus  temporibus  dum  de  ejusmodi 
negotiis  ego  aut  predccessores  mci  non  nos  intromittimus  heretica 
pravitaa  in  tantum  succurruit  et  ejusmodi  morbi  contagio  |>er  cris- 
tianum  gregeni  se  cxtendit  quod  quauiplurinii  qui  pro  cristianis  habe- 
bantur  non  modo  non  cristiane  sed  neque  secundum  legem  ali(iuam 
vivere  reperti  sunt  et  multa  que  ab  illis  in  Cristi  neglectum  et  vilipon- 
dirnn  fiebant  aporta  sunt  et  in  dies  efundentur  in  publicum  que  ita 
proh  dolor  eveniunt  culpa  atque  ncquitia  inquieitorum  prcteritorura 
qui  munibus  et  comiptclis  ab  inquisitionibus  desistebant  aut  cas 
minus  bene  proscquobanlur.  Dignetur  iccirco  eiidem  S.  V.  hie  mihi 
concedere  circa  inquisitioncs  predictas  videlicet  quod  sanctity  vestra 
quamprimum  confirmet  predictos  fratrem  Joannem  Cristoforum  de 
Gualbes  et  fratrem  Joannem  Oris  in  dicto  inquisitionig  officio  con- 
firmelque  eadem  S.  V.  comisionem  ad  meam  instantiam  nuper  factam 
per  magistratus  ordinia  fratrum  predicatorum  fratri  Oaspari  Jutglar 
conventus  illerdensis  super  institueiidis  et  destituendis  inquisi  tori  bus 
in  dicta  provincia  secundum  lieneplaeitum  et  voluntatx'm  nicam. 
■  Aut  si  melius  videbitur  S.  V.  alicui  alteri  fratri  similem  comisionem 
^^  facial  ut  semper  inquiaitoree  nobis  accoptos  in  dicta  provincia  habea- 
mus,  quoniam  alios  contra  voluntatem  nostram  hujusmodi  officium 
exercere  nunquam  pennitere  intendimus.     Ita  cum  hoc  omnia  fieri 

Iexpedit  pater  sancte  in  obscquium  Cristi  et  catholicc  fidei  decus  jubcat 
ergo  Sanctitas  vestra  aposiolicas  prQv\a\oi\es  eVVi^jex^a  «vi.\iKt  ijiw^v.-Na. 
///CO  expcdiri  quod  erit  mihi  vchcracnlCT  gca,\>an\  w,c\^vBKvojafc  *\BSBie- 
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laris  beneficU  locoab  cadem  Sanctitato  vcstracujus  almam  pereonftm 
Jesus  ciptiniufl  inaxiiiius  fdiciter  et  cum  aacre  Kclesie  colunma  lueatur. 
Ex  Corcluha  urbe  xin  die  tnaii  a  nativitate  Domini  mcccclxxxii.  De 
vuoatra  santitiat  niuy  omil  o  devoto  fijo  que  vuestros  santos  pies  y 
manos  bcsa  cl  Rey  de  Castilla  y  de  Aragon.    Camanyua  secretarius. 


xn. 


aaiA  DE  DivERSofi  Autos  de  iKQCisiaoN  celebrados  en  Jara- 

QO^A  DE8DE  EL  ANO   1484  ASTA  EL  DE  1502  EN  QUE  SB  R£FIGR£N 
LAS  PERSONAfi  CA8TI0ADA8  EN   ELLOS.* 

(See  p.  244). 

Los  sereniflimoa  Reyes  oatholicos  don  femando  y  dona  Isavel  man- 
daron  iwiier  en  ^'arago^a  <■!  sacrosanto  tribunal  de  la  fe  en  el  aHo  de 
1484.     Lo  niisnxo  en  Catalonia  y  Valencia. 

Fue  cl  priniero  Inquisidor  Apostoliet)  Kl  Maestro  Julian  de  la  orden 
de  IVedicadores  al  qiial  sc  entiende  que  mataron  los  Judios  atossi- 
gandolc  en  unas  roscjuillas  que  le  prescntaron.  El  Gloriosn  IVlacstro 
Pedro  Arbuea  de  Epila  llamado  vulgarmente  cl  Macstrc  Epila.  (ue 
muerto  por  los  conversos  estando  en  Ins  maytines  de  media  nochc  en 
U  SCO  de  farago^a,  de  donde  era  canonigo  a  17  do  7"*™  de  1485. 


^  Ttiia  MS.  I  procured  from  a  bookjsetler  in  Madrid,  and  I  kiiuw  notliiog  of  its 
prvtWKince.  It  is  in  small  quarto,  nith  62  unnumbered  pages  of  a  handwriting 
which  I  should  ftitribute  to  the  seventeenth  or  early  eightecnili  centurj';  about 
three  pages  towards  the  middle  are  in  a  diflereut  hand,  with  some  blanks  filled 
in  bj'  the  scribe  of  the  rest  of  the  MS.,  aa  though  the  copying  Imd  bron  (intrusted 
to  a  second  writer  who  had  proved  unable  to  deeyphw  the  original.  The  record 
bears  on  Its  face  every  mark  of  authenticity.  There  are  oeca-sioiial  discrvpaociea 
in  names  and  datCH  between  it  and  the  list  at  the  end  of  the  Librci  Verde,  but  in 
girneral  they  corTespond,asitnJ8n  docs  with  such  triaUof  the  period  as  I  have  ex 
nmlncd  from  thn  LhirenCe  M>iS.  in  thu  Bibliotlidc[ue  Nattonflle.  It  supplies  much 
that  is  lacking,  and  the  abstracts  of  the  sentences  of  the  murderers  of  San  Pedro 
Arbuia  are  sufficient  to  render  it  a  document  of  interest,  besides  the  light  which 
the  sentences  in  general  throw  upon  the  businesit  of  the  Inquisition,  \  Irao- 
Bcribc  in  full  the  earlier  portion,  with  the  final  "  Itcaumon."  Of  ihe  reniaindcr, 
which  consists  of  little  more  than  lists  of  nameit  of  convitTta  and  penitents,  I 
only  give  a  summary. 

Tlic  MS.  haa  m\ic\i  in  tomnwm  "wlth  the  anonymous  OHgen  de  la  Inquisieum 
cited  by  Lloiente  C-\*ia-^^.  ^i  "I^.  ^t  ^^^'  ''^^-^  ^^■^^^«»  i(wi*"\fc'wkSjMs.  Aooifrmia 
do  la  Hiaioria  and  waa  wrvlteu  m  \ft5ft. 
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AUTOS   DB   FE   DEL   ANO    1484. 

Auto  primero.  A  10  dc  Mayo  de  1484,  doiuingo,  st^  Iiizo  auto  do  fe  en 

1484.  la  seo  de  paragoga.     Prcdico  el   Inquisidor  el  Maestro 
Julian  y  fucron  sacados  en  el  los  yiguicntus. 

1.  Priniero,  Leonora  Eli  por  ccronionias  Judaycas,  y  quando 

oya  noinbrar  del  SS.™°  nombrc  dc  JesiLS  reapjndia,  tailed 
no  le  riombrt-ya  que  es  noiiibre  dc  enforcado. 

2.  Felipe  Salvador  alias  Santicos   botiguero   per  ccremoiiias 

Judaycas,  couier  carne  en  viemes,  y  en  la  quarosnia,  este 
fue  primo  hermano  do  Pedro  de  la  Cabra  Judio. 

3.  Leonor  Catorce  Valenciana,  muger  del  dirho  yanticos,  por 

ccreninniii-s  Judaycas,  comer  Amin'  y  came  en  vicrucs  y 
savailo  y  aver  ayunaclo  el  ayuno  de  (Juipur. 

4.  Isavel   Mufioz   Castellana,   por  loa  mismos  delitos  y   que 

quando  <lezia  cl  credo,  y  llegava  fl  afjuellas  palabras  ct  in 

Jesum  Christum,  dezia  Acjui  cayo  cl  a-sno, 

Todos  eatos  fueron  peniteneiados  por  hereges  y  confiscadas 

8US  hazlcndas. 

Auto  2.  A  3  de  Junio,  en  el  patio  de  la  casa  del  Arzobispo,  -predico  el 

Santo  martyr  Pedro  Arbufs,  fueron  condenados  a  muerte, 

1,  2.  Daa  honibros  ymr  bereges  Judayzantes,  cl  uno  delloa  fue 

oogado  porquo  niurio  reducido. 
3.  AlUuuza  de  Pcrpifian,  muger  de  Manuel  de  Almazan,  por 
ceriMiiuiiias  di^  Judiios,  y  aver  beHtido  a  doze  p^lireM  Judios 
en  honor  de  las  doze  tribus  de  Israel,  algunos  anos,  Ayunar 
el  Quipur  y  dar  limosna  a  la  cedaza,  queniaronla  en 
estatua  pf)r  ser  difunta. 
Auto  3.  A  20  dc  Oizieml)re,  IJiernes,  A  las  espaldas  del  hospital  de 

1485.  nueatra  Hefiora  del  Portillo.      Prcdico  el  Prior  de  Predica- 
dores,  fueron  quemados 

1.  Alvaro  de  Segovia  p<ir  eeremonia-s  Judaycas,  comer  Amln  y 

cames  degolladaa  en  sus  ritoa,  y  en  quarcHuia,  Ayunar  el 
Quipur,  leer  la  Biblia  en  hebreo  bajo  de  un  pabellon,  y 
despues  la  hazia  adorar  a  sus  hijos — quemado. 

2.  Joana  Sinfa  portfue  de  Judia  hecha  Cristiana  voWio  a  Ids 
ritoa  Judaycoa  y  vivia  como  Judia, — quemada. 

Auto  4.  A  treze  de  febrero.    En  la  seo.    Predico  el  Maestro  Crespo  y 

1486.  sacaron  en  cl  tablado  a 

1.  Jaynie  la  Casca  ron  una  bela  ardiendo  en  las  manos  por 
ceremonius  Ju<iaycas.  No  le  contiscaron  loa  bienes  por 
aver  confessado  dentro  del  tiempo. 

*  Amin  vas  a  kind  of  Jewish  broth.    In  the  trial  uf  Juan  do  la  Caballkria,  in 
14S8,  there  is  an  allusion  to  "  hamin  y  otraa  pota^gea  dft  J\^ii\oa."  — ■'^^i£k.\^.^«&>.. 
<ie  Paris,  fouJa  espaguol,  81. 

as 
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Auto  5.  A  24  dc  febrero,  Bicrnes,  en  nuestra  sertora  del   Portillo. 
1486.       Predico  el  Maestro  Crespo,  canonigo  del  Pilar.     Sacaroa 
en  el  a 

1.  Salvador  Espcrandcu  cl  vicjo  zurrador,  porquc  siendo  Oia- 

tianu  hizo  ccremonias  Judaycas,  comio  Amin.y  Pan  cot&so.' 
y  c&rne  en  la  quarcsiua,  guardava  ct  aavado,  y  travajava 
el  doimngo,  ayunava  el  Quipur,  y  escarnecia  al  qucrpo  de 
nuestro  seBor  Jesu  Cristo — -fue  quemadu. 

2.  Guniieu  Berguero,  siendo  cristiano  hizo  U)das  las  ceremonias 
de  Judios  y  Uevava  abito  de  RAbi,  fue  quemado. 

3.  Ysavcl  do  embon,  muger  de  Gitabcrt  Desplugos,  mcndo 
rristiana  dava  azeytx?  a  la  sinagoga,  y  hazia  coremomas 
J\Klayca.s— fue  quemada. 

4.  Dionis  Ginot,  notario,  por  casado  dos  veccs  vi\iendo  la 
primera  mugcr,  y  fugitive — qwmado  en  estatua. 

5.  Pedro  Navarro  mcrcadcr,  por  ccremonias  Judayeas  y  efica>. 
neeer  el  santisimo  sacramento,  y  fugitivo — quemado  eil^ 
estatua. 

6.  Maestro  Martinez,  jurista  de  Teruel  jKjr  ceremonias  JudaycaA 
y  a\er  quebrantado  su   carcel   y  huydose — quemado 
estatua. 

Auto  6.  A  17  do  Julio  [Marzo]  Biomes,  en  nuestra  seiiora  del  Portillo, 
1486.       Predico  cl  Maestro  Crespo,  y  sacaron  al  tablada  a 

1.  Francisco    Clemcntc    notario    por    ceremonial    Judaycas* 

quemado. 

2.  A  su  muger  per  lo  mismo,  qucmada, 

3.  Miguel    de   OUban   9apatero   por   ceremonias   y   manjarea 

Judaycos,  y  porque  dczia  que  cl  buen  Judio  sc  podia  salvar 
en  su  loy  como  el  buen  cristiano  en  la  etiya,  y  que  la  de 
Moyscn  era  buena,  y  que  nunca  &vi&  creydo  en  la  S.°* 
TriniJad  ni  en  la  Virgen  nuestra  senora  Maria  S.*°*,  fue 
quema(!o.  ^^ 

Auto  7.  Biernes  a  28  de  Abril,  en  el  mismo  lugar.    Predico  cl  Maestrot^H 
1486.       Crespo.     Fueron  castigados  liw  que  se  siguien.  ^^ 

1.  Pedro   dc   Orrca,   mercader,   por   cen^moniaa   Judaycas,  y 

averse  hecho  eircuncidar  y  quando  bcja  la  cruz  o  cl  SS."*** 
Sacr.""  se  cscondia  por  no  benerarlos — fue  quemado. 

2.  Anton  de    Pomar  Herguero,  por  ceremonias   Judaycas,  y 

siendo  eristiano  no  savia  el  Paternoster  ni  el  credo — fue 
quemado. 

3.  Francisco  Tomabal  pelayre  por  Relapeo,  y  casado  con  doe 
mugeres  veladas — quemado. 


'  TTnlea^'eiu'd  bread — "panem  a«muni  si%'e  cotaco  comedendo" — Trial  of  Bea- 
trix de  la  Cavallerla,  M^.  Bib.  Kat.  de  Fraace,  foods  espagnol,  80,  fal.  175. 
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4.  Maestro  Puremiofer  [Pedro  Monfort],  Vicario  general  de 
^arago^a,  por  aver  veiiido  contra  la  IiKnn«ici«n  eu  Mal- 
lorca  y  yarago<;a  y  dczir  que  el  buen  Judio  so  podia  salbar 
como  el  bueii  mstiano,  y  entre  lo8  Jiidins  jtirava  por  la  ley 

de  Moyscn  y  por  loa  diez  mandamicntos,  y  dczirlcs  que 
tonian  bui'iia  y  santa  ley — quetnado  en  estatua. 

5.  Mossen  IVdro  Manns  (■avallero.  que  siendo  cristiano  se  paso 

a  las  cereiiionias  Judaycas^queruado  en  estatua. 

6.  Manuel  de  Almazan  mercader,  por  ceremonias  Judaycas, 

comer  Amin  y  Arreqiiequer  y  dar  liniosna  a  la  cedaza  y 
pagar  a  un  Rabi  porque  le  fuease  a  leer  la  ley  de  Moysen — 
fue  qUL'inado. 
Auto  8.  Domingo  de  la  S™'  Trinidad  a  21  de  Mayo,  dentro  de  la  seo. 
1486.       Predico  el  Maestru  Martin  Garela  Inquisidor,  sacanin  a 

1.  Joan  Cid.  sastre  por  ccremonias  Judaycas,  fue  pcnitenciado 

y  conlispadns  Ioh  hienes. 

2.  Kodrigo  Oris,  earuicero,  que  siendo    cristiano  hazia  cere* 

monias  de  Judios,  y  el  Jueves  S*°  se  harto  de  Gazapos. 

3.  Jayme  Redo,  comia  earner  en  bicmes  S*". 

4.  Joan  de  Alcala.  portero  del  Justiria  de  Ara^on,  por  cere- 

monia-s  Judaycas,  y  comer  carne  en  quaresma,  caso  dos 
vecos  en  vida  de  la  primera  muger. 
6.  Gilabert  Dosplugaa,  |xjr  cerenioniaa  Judaycas. 

6.  Ja>iiie  de  Caseda,  corredor,  per  lo  mismo. 

7.  Anton  Matheo,  B(»tiguero,  ptir  coiner  carne  en  quaresma  y 

gallinas  en  Viernes  S"  y  darles  la  bendicion  a  sua  hijos 
pasflandoles  la  mano  por  la  cara. 
Todos  estos  fueron  penitenciados. 
Auto  9.  A  25  fie  Junio  Hiemofl  en  la  seo.     Predico  p3  Maestro  Martin 
1486.       Garcia,  fueron  penitenciados  por  hrreges  los  siguicntes. 
1.  Jayme    Xavarro   mercader,    jMir   ayunos  y   ccremonias  de 
Judios,  \T  a  la  sinagoga  A  orar,  dezir  que  si  Cristo  n.  S^ 
fucra  dios  no  terniera  el  raorir. 

Felipe  do  Moros,  mcsonoro  dc  la  Almunia,  porque  se  caso 
con  dos  mugeres  \'ivas,  ccremonias  de  Judios,  y  aver 
Ilevado  k  ganar  torpemente  una  muger  crtatiana. 

Clara  Mateo,  muger  de  .\lvaro  de  Segovia,  por  ccremonias 
Judaycas  y  dezir  que  no  cstava  nuestro  Salvador  en  la 
ostia,  y  que  no  dezia  verdad  en  la  confession  porque  creya 
que  todo  era  biirla  sino  la  ley  de  Moysen. 

Leonor  Romeo  muger  de  Anton  Mateo,  ccremonias  Juday- 
cas. 

Joan  de  Aragon,  botiguero,  en  cuerpo  y  con  bela  en  el 
tablado,  por  que  tuvo  conbiados  a  unos  Judios,  y  dezia 
Cristianos  de  natura.  CrLstianos  de  mala  ventura,  y  que 
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mas  valia  dar  ^  ganar  al  medico  Judio  que  al  Cristiano,  y 
por  sospechoso  en  la  fe. 
Auto  10.  A  30  de  Junio,  Biernes,  en  la  puerta  de  la  Seo,  predico  el 
1486.       Inquisidor  Abad  de  Aguilar,  fueron  condenados  a  muerte 

1.  Joan  de  Pero  Sanchez  mercader,  que  dijo  a  Joan  de  la  Badia 

que  si  matara  al  Inq'  Maestro  Epila  le  daria  500  florines  de 
oro,  y  mas  dijo  a  Caspar  de  Santa  Cruz  y  a  Mateo  R&m 
en  casa  de  Juan  de  Esperandeu,  y  delante  dellos  encargo 
a  Vidau  frances  que  matasse  al  Inquisidor  que  el  se  lo 
pagaria  muy  bien,  porque  era  tesorero  del  dinero  que 
tenian  para  defenderse  los  Judios,  y  porque  Judayzava  y 
dezia  que  la  mejor  ley  era  la  de  Moysen,  y  que  maldijo  a 
su  padre  por  averse  tornado  cristiano.  Arastraron  su 
estatua  con  una  bolsa  al  cuello  por  Qar&got^  y  despues  la 
quemaron  en  el  mercado. 

2.  Joan  de  Esperandeu  Zurrador  por  assesino  de  la  misma 

muerte  y  porque  un  savado  fue  con  Vidal  frances  y  Mateo 
Ram  a  la  Reja  del  estudio  del  Maestre  Epila  para  arran- 
calla,  y  no  lo  executaron  porque  fueron  descubiertos,  y 
passados  4  o  cinco  meses  fueron  a  la  seo  a  Ma3rtines  tras 
del  dicho  Inquisidor  y  allandole  arrodillado  entre  el  altar 
mayor  y  el  coro,  esperandeo,  durango  frances,  Ram  y 
Abadia,  dijo  este  al  Vidau,  dale  que  este  es,  y  el  Vidau  le 
dio  una  cuchillada  de  rebes,  que  le  abrio  desde  la  cerviz 
asta  la  barba,  y  esperandeu  le  dio  una  estocada  que  le 
paso  el  brazo  izquierdo,  este  era  fino  Judio  y  circuncidado, 
y  lo  arrastraron  vivo  y  delante  de  la  puerta  mayor  de  la 
seo  le  cortaron  los  dos  manos,  y  de  alii  le  llebaron  arras- 
trando  al  mercado  y  en  la  horca  le  cortaron  la  cabeza  y 
le  hizieron  quartos  y  las  manos  las  enclavaron  en  la  puerta 
pequefia  de  la  diputacion,  y  los  quartos  por  los  caminos. 

3.  Vidau  durango  frances  zurrador,  criado  de  Esperandeu  con- 

fesso  que  avia  ydo  muchas  vezes  a  casa  de  Caspar  de 
Santa  Cruz  y  de  Pero  Sanchez  y  como  ellos  y  Sancho  de 
Patemoy  trataban  la  muerte  del  Inquisidor,  y  como  le 
allaron  arrodillado  los  dichos  Vidau  y  Mateo  Ram,  esperan- 
deu y  la  badia  y  otros  que  el  no  conocio  porque  yvan  con 
mascaras,  y  que  el  dicho  Abadia  llamo  al  dicho  Vidau  y 
le  dijo  aparte,  cata  que  le  des  grande  goipe  en  la  cara,  o, 
en  el  cuello,  que  de  otra  manera  no  lo  mataras  porque 
lleva  cerbillera  y  Jaco  de  malla,  y  despues  que  el  dicho 
la  badia  se  lo  mostro  y  certifico  era  el  Inquisidor  el  que 
estava  arrodillado,  le  die  Vidau  una  cuchillada  de  rebes 
que  le  derrivo  las  varillas,  y  le  corto  la  bena  organical  de  la 
cerviz,  ydeeate  golpe  murio.yporesto  fue  Vidau  arrastrado 
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por  la  ciudad  y  vuelto  a  la  plaza  de  la  seo  le  aogaron  y 
cortaron  las  manos,  y  esto  se  hizo  por  no  darle  tanta  pena 
como  al  otro,  porque  dijo  toda  la  verdad,  y  despuea  de 
muerto  lo  arrastraron  asta  el  mercado  y  le  hizieron  alii 
quartos  que  los  pusieron  por  los  caminos  y  las  manos  en  la 
puerta  de  la  diputacion. 
Auto  11.  A  28  de  Julio,  Biernes  en  la  plaza  de  la  seo,  predico  el  Maestro 
1486.       Crespo,  fueron  condenados  al  fuego 

1.  Caspar  de  Santa  Cruz   porque  siendo   cristiano  comia  y 

ayunava  y  hazia  ceremonias  como  Judio,  y  porque  el  y 
Joan  de  Ferosanchez  offrecieron  a  Juan  de  labadia  500 
florines  si  matava  al  santo  Inquisidor  y  que  ellos  le  favore- 
cerian,  y  como  se  alio  en  su  muerte  y  en  las  Juntas  donde 
le  fraguaron,  que  fueron  la  primera  en  el  temple,  la  2^*  en 
Santa  Engracia,  la  3*  en  el  portiUo,  y  por  averse  huydo  a 
Tolosa  de  francia,  donde  murio,  le  quemaron  en  estatua, 
y  a  Geronimo  de  Santa  Cruz  su  hijo  que  lo  acompafio  a 
Tolosa  le  dieron  por  penitencia  que  llevasse  alia  el  processo 
o  sentencia  de  su  Padre  y  que  hiziesse  desenterrar  los 
huesos  y  los  quemasse  y  trag^se  relacion  dello  de  los  In- 
quisidores  de  Tolosa,  y  assi  lo  executo. 

2.  Martin  de  Santangel,  porque  siendo  cristiano  hazia  cere- 

monias de  Judios,  complice  en  la  dicha  muerte  del  santo 
Inquisidor,  aver  contribuydo  en  el  dinero  recogido  para 
ella,  traer  en  sus  horas  quatro  oraciones  en  hebreo  y 
aquellos  rezava,  quemaronle  en  estatua. 

3.  Violante  Salvador,  muger  de  Caspar  de  Santa  Cruz,  por 

ceremonias  Judaycas,  y  no  guardar  el  domingo.  For  lo 
qual  dezian  sus  criados  que  mas  parecia  su  casa  de  Judios 
que  de  cristianos,  y  antes  de  yr  a  missa  comia,  y  ponia 
tozino  en  la  olla  de  los  mozos  y  no  en  la  suya  porque 
guardava  la  ley  de  Moysen,  quemaronla  en  estatua. 

4.  Garcia  lopez,  mercader,  que  siendo  cristiano  hizo  ceremonias 

Judaycas  y  dava  limosna  a  la  cedaza,  y  tenia  horas  y  Biblia 
en  Hebreo,  y  nunca  se  confesso  ni  comulgo,  y  no  creya  que 
en  la  ostia  consagrada  estava  dios,  y  tenia  una  mandragula 
en  su  cama  y  cada  dia  ponia  en  ella  cinco  sueldos  y  se  yva 
a  missa  y  quando  querian  alzar  la  ostia  se  salia  de  la 
yglesia,  y  entrava  en  su  camara  a  ver  la  mandragula  y 
allava  diez  sueldos  en  ella,  y  luego  la  adorava  en  el  culo 
cada  dia,  quemaronle  en  estatua. 

5.  Pedro  de  Exea  mercader,  siendo  cristiano  hizo  ceremonias 

Judaycas,  comio  Amin  y  Arruqueques  y  came  en  dias  pro- 
hibidos,  yva  a  las  cabafias  de  judios  y  dava  limosna  por 
la  ley  de  Moysen,  y  avia  dado  dineros  a  su  muger  para  la 
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Auto  12. 
1486. 


bolsa  contra  la  Inqui.sicion  para  ofoctnar  la  muerte  dd 
sanlo  Inquisidor,  cle  que  tuvo  mucho  ijlac:cr.    qucmaronle. 

Vii>lante  Ruys  muger  de  N.  de  Santa  Maria  aiendo  cristiana 
hizo  ceremonias  de  Judios,  comia  carne  en  dias  prohibitos, 
nunca  se  santiguava  iii  arrudillava  al  aJzar  la  ostia. 
queniaronla. 

A  6  dc  Agosto,  doroingn,  predico  el  Maestro  Garcia  y  Balieron 
penitenciados  por  bcrcges 

1.  Joan  de  Santa  Clara,  par  ceremonias  y  a>Tinos  de  Jui 

volver  !oa  ojos  por  no  vcr  alzar  en  niissa,  y  quando 
tratava  con  crisliano  de  naturaleza  In  prociirava  engaiiar, 
y  se  alegrava  y  dezia  a  otro  confcsso,  Callc  que  estos 
cristianosde  natura  decacn  poco  a  poco  \es  daremos  su  ajo. 
Inviava  a  sus  bijos  h  la  Judcria  para  que  lc3  diessen  la 
bendicion,  y  tenia  una  niandragula  y  la  adorava  en  el  culo, 
y  dava  liniosna  a  la  cedaza.     fue  penitenciado. 

2.  Diego  de  yta. 


l:m 


Por  ceremonias  Judaycas  y 
otros  graves  erroree  en  la 
fo,  y  no  creer  en  mucbos 
misterios  della. 


Auto  13. 
1486. 

1. 

2. 

3. 


3.  Clara  lielenguer  muger  de 

Juan  franctiy. 

4.  Gracia  Rsplugas 

5.  Leonor    salillas    muger    de 

Pedro  Santa  Clara. 

Penitenciados. 

A  24  dc  sctiembre  domingo  en  la  sco,  predico  el  Maestro 
Martin  Garcia,  y  salieron  por  hereges  con  corozas  los  siguien- 
tes. 

Be*atriz  lobera  por  ceromouias  Judaycas  y  dczir  que  los 
cristianos  cran  idolatras. 

Violante  Velviure,  muger  de  M'  Gonzalo  de  Santa  Maria, 
ceremonias  Judaycas. 

Isavel  Cruyllas,  muger  de  Pedro  de  Almazan,  ceremonias 
Judaycas,  y  porquo  hizo  enbendar  a  un  hermano  suyo 
difuuto  a  lo  Judayco,  y  a  un  hijo  enfermo  lo  hizo  i)assar 
ires  vezes  por  bajo  de  la  burca  tapiada  en  fe  de  que  sanaria, 
y  dezir  que  los  cristianos  de  natura  oran  cristianos  dc  mala 
Ventura,  y  aver  comid«»  huevos  crudos  d  dia  de  la  muerte 
de  su  hermano,  ceremonia  dc  Judios. 

Lft  mugor  de  Iledo,  hazia  parar  una  mesa  con  mantilcs  en  la 
bodega,  dizicndo  que  vcndria  a  comer  en  cHa  el  diablo  y 
que  le  daria  mucbos  bienes  de  fortuna,  y  mandava  a  U 
criada  que  quando  cubriesse  la  mesa  no  dizesse  Jesus 
aunque  viesse  algo,  y  que  la  malaria  si  lo  nombra^-a,  y 
pOT  ceTemotAaa  JiiAfttijifta. 

Antona  lU)dn^(ii,  v^t  ^^%a  t^vcwiwas.,  ^  v\sj^U«r  las 
aves  al  movXo  JmAwjc^^,^  wiV«  w^otcXi*.  ^sk^-^  nj^^s^,^ 
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6.  La  musei'  (Jol  bonnejo,  ni>  sabla  el  credo  sino  asta  Patrem 

omnipotcntem,  y  ccromonias  Judaycas. 

7.  Joan  de  Pucyo,  traannidador  por  casado  dos  vezes. 

8.  Francisco  del  Knyo,  cerpmonias  Judaycas. 

9.  Miguel  de  Aliimzan,  por  no  aver  notificado  que  cstava  cir- 

cuncidado  cstuvo  con  cirio  al  pie  del  altar,    parcciaselc  la 

faba  de  la  parte  alta  {?). 

10.  Maria  de  llano  testifico  que  vivian  conio  Judios  luys  y  Joan 

de  Joan  tiaiichez  y  su  muger,  y  el  luyg  sanclu'z  tuvo  noticia 

dello  y  offrecio  a  dicha  Maria  muchas  vezes  que  si  yva  y 

dczia  a  los  Inquisidorea  que  lo  que  avia  depucsto  contra 

ellos  era  con  nialicia  y  le  desdczia  la  casaria  y  le  ilaria 

para  un  manto,  y  de  lo  mismo  Ic  ablo  tin  dia  m'  AEonso 

Sanchez  en  el  carmen,  y  con  esto  la  hizieron  desdezir.    Pero 

despues  volvio  a  cnnfpssar  la  verdad,  confirmando  lo  que 

avia  tcstificado  contra  ellos  priniero.     Por  lo  qual  estuvo 

en  la  grada  del  tablado  con  un  cirio. 

Auto  14.  A  21  de  Octubre  E^avado  en  la  plaza  de  la  seo,  predico  el 

1486.       Maestro  Martinez,  fut'n)n  relajados  al  fuego  loa  siguicntes. 

1.  Bernad  de  Robas  mercader,  pa<Ire  de  Francisco  de  Robaa, 

paaso  a  las  ceremonias  de  judios,  y  los  Vicrncs  Santos  se 
ponia  un  capirote  de  Judio,  y  uno  de  estos  Vicrncs  el  y 
otros  mnfcRsos  coniieron  gallinas  y  capnnes  en  rirrta  casa, 
y  dezia,  I'ucs  estos  cristianns  de  mala  ventura  hazcn  oy 
el  Uanto,  hagamos  nosotros  el  canto,     quemaronlc. 

2.  Galceran  Belenguer  velero,  se  passo  a  las  ceremonias  Juday- 

caa»  travajava  loa  douiingos,  y  dccia  que  la  ley  de  Moysen 
era  mejor  (jue  !a  de  Jesu  cristo,  y  un  dia  passando  unos 
frayles  de  la  Compania  de  Santa  Maria  de  Jesus,  dijo  como 
se  hallaran  burlados  estos,  pues  no  ay  ntro  mundo  sino  eate. 
qucmamnle. 

3  Gabriel  do  Aojalea  mercader,  dezia  ser  mcjor  la  ley  de  Moy- 
stm  tjue  la  dc-  los  cristiano8,y  un  dia  leyendo  en  prtsencia  de 
otra  persona  la  Biblia  dijo,  mirarl  si  es  mejor  crecr  a  todoa 
estos  profctas  que  no  a  lo  que  dizen  aqucllos  dozcborrachos, 
entendendolo  por  los  doze  Apostoles  de  Cristo  n.  s.  passo  a 
las  ceremonias  Judaycas  y  le  quemamn. 
Guillen  de  Bruysan  mercader,  hazia  las  misnias,  y  dezia  que 
qualquier  qvie  viniesse  contra  la  ley  de  Moysen  haria  mal 
fin.  y  qtae  ella  era  mejor  que  la  de  los  cristianos.  quenia- 
roule. 

6.  Gonzalo  de  Yta,  por  dichas  ceremonias  y  comio  en  la  Juderia 
y  niuchos  vezes  con  su  Padre  que  era  Judio.     quemaronle. 

6.  Rodrigo  de  Gris  carniccro.  Padre  do  mosscn  CJris,  Cue,  sacadQ 
pTimero  en  otro  auto  por  Wte^e,  ■^'  ©.Vvcu^^-Na  ^Rm^Rsw 
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ciado  en  dai'Ie  por  carcel  una  casa  oave  san  folipe,  y 
pciias  lie  Relapso  se  fue  de  la  carcel  y  bolvio  a  cometer  loa 
mismos  crimincs,  y  en  este  auto  le  quemaron  en  tstatua. 
7.  Maria  Lubatlia  inuger  de  Martin  Salvador  panicero  comia 
carne  viemes  y  savados,  y  los  viomes  [xir  )a  tarde  ponla 
inanteles  limpios  en  la  mesa,  y  dos  lainpara^  euccndidas 
colgadas  en  una  qucrda  a  cada  punta  de  la  mesa,  y  los  otroe 
dias  comia  en  mesa  diferente.  y  dezia  que  no  lo  queria  hazer 
delante  de  su  yerno  porque  era  cristiano  de  mala  ventura, 
y  que  la  ley  de  Moysen  era  ruejor  quo  la  uuealra  y  que  se 
avia  aUado  y  veriido  en  la  muerte  del  Inquisidor  M"  Epila, 
y  por  ceremomas  Judaycas.     La  quemaron. 
15.  A  29  dc  Noviembrc  donungo,  en  la  plaza  de  la  seo,  predico 
1486.       el  M"  Martinez,  y  fuernn  condenadtw  al  fuego  l<>.s  sigxnentea. 

1.  Pedro  dc  Moros,  por  ccrcmonias  do  Judios  y  dczir  que  la 
ley  de  Moysen  era  la  mejor  de  todas,  y  que  el  Rey  que 
hazia  la  gucrra  a  los  Moros  vcnia  contra  el  mandamiento 
de  dios. 

2.  Alvaro  de  Sevilla  camicero,  el  dia  que  ayunava  el  aytmo  de 
Quipur  abrazava  a  otro  confesso  por  ceremonia  de  Judios 
y  dezia  que  la  ley  de  Moysen  era  mejor  que  la  de  Criato. 

3.  Cristoval  de  Gelba  comia  eon  los  moros  de  siis  manjares  y 
«>nversava  con  elloa  y  dezia  que  era  Moro  y  que  le  Uama- 
van  Alfati:!,  y  hazia  oracion  en  la  Meuquita  comu  moro,  y 
ceremonias  Judaycas. 

4.  Joan  de  \'iloria  por  las  mlsmas  y  por  petlir  por  las  Juderias 
para  la  eedaza,  dizicndo  que  era  Judio. 

6.  Catalina  Sancbez,  Madre  de  Mossen  Pedro  Rajsuos  por  dichas 
ceremonias  y  hazer  todas  las  cosas  dc  los  Judios  y  observar 
sue  ritos. 

6.  Francisra  Daniel  muRrr  tie  Jayme  Daniel  por  dichas  cere- 
monias y  cnbiar  Uinoana  para  bendezir  las  fazes  de  sus  hijos 
al  Ravi  de  la  Juderia  y  Jcs  hazia  llevar  antorchas  dclantc 
de  la  Tora. 

7.  61an(|mna  Fernandez,  muger  de  Pedro  Fernandez  corredor, 
por  lo  mismo  que  Frantiaca  Daniel. 

8.  Blanca  de  Adam  alias  leonor  de  Montesa,  por  lo  mismo. 

9.  Maria  Rodriguez  passo  a  las  ceremomas  Judaycas.  fue  muger 
de  Joan  Rotoner  tinturero,  nunca  supo  el  credo,  hazia 
bendezir  sua  hijos  al  Ravi,  no  creya  que  en  la  ostia  consa- 
grada  estuvicssc  dios,  y  quando  masoava  liivhava  peda- 
cillos  de  massa  en  el  fuego,  ceremonia  Judayea. 

10.  11.  Pedro  y  Luys  de  Almazan,  hijos  de  Manuel  de  Almazan 
porque  estav&u  cvTcucvcvdatdoa  los  Ionian  por  sospechoaos  en 
La  fc,  y  aaei  Vea  (iietoa  ^t  ^\fl.\KRt\».  <jji&  \Ktfi\i5otii&  %fc  ^s^nia. 


_^j^ 


tillo  saca- 
ron  Bola- 
mente  a 
eate  reo. 

14S6. 


1486. 


en  la  Yglesia  el  officio  assistiessen  con  sendas  belaa,  y  los 
desteiraroa  de  ^'arai^a  yxiV  diez  afios. 
Auto  16.  Micer  Francisco  dc  Santa  Fe  complice  en  la  muerte  del 
En  el  por-  Saiito  M*  Epila  estaiulo  preso  en  la  Inquisioion  viernea  a 
15  dc  Deziembrc  dc  cste  ano  14S6,  entre  ochc  y  nueve 
de  la  matlana  se  arrojo  desde  las  almenaa  de  la  torre  en 
donde  estava  su  carcel,  en  caniisa,  y  dei  goSpo  quodo 
muerto,  y  este  dia  lo  Uevaron  junto  al  portillo,  y  alii  le 
mandaron  leer  los  Inquisidorcs  su  proecsso  en  dondc  sc 
dijo  como  a\ia  passado  a  las  cerenionias  Judaycas,  y  que 
en  su  casa  ensenava  a  un  Judio  las  oraciones  dellas,  y 
dczia  que  la  ley  de  Moysen  era  inejar  que  la  de  cristo, 
y  que  qualquier  buen  Judio  se  poilra  salvar,  era  rctajado,  y 
Icyda  su  scntencia  Ic  (luemaron  y  pusieron  los  gueiM:js  en 
BU  camisa  y  en  una  cajuela  lo  hcchanin  por  ebro  abajo. 
Este  auto  lo  quento  por  el  16,  por  averse  hecho  con  toda 
esta  soicnnidad. 

Auto  17.  A  17  de  Deziembrc  domingo  en  la  sco  predico  el  M**  Martin 
Garcia  y  fueron  condcnados  por  hercgcs  los  que  se  siguien. 

1.  Fernan  lopez  de  Teniel  porque  sLendo  ciistiaiio  hazia  ayimos 
y  ceremonias  de  Judios,  y  dezia  que  la  ley  de  Moysen  era 
mejor  que  la  de  los  cristianos.  y  quando  se  confessava 
nunca  tlezia  verdad. 

2.  Bcmatl  8abadia£  por  lo  mismo  y  tenienclo  por  mcjor  la  ley 
de  Moysen  dezia  que  la  de  los  cristianos  toda  era  trances 
barrancos  (?). 

3.  Bartolome  Sanchez  por  ajninos  y  manjares  Judaycos,  yr  a 
la  einagoga  con  los  Judios,  y  aver  dicho  a  uno  dellos, 
Cornelio  bien  te  estaa  en  la  ley  de  Moysen  que  mejor  es  que 
la  de  los  cristianos. 

4.  Gilabert  de  Almazan  que  siendo  crisliano  passo  a  los  man- 
jares y  ceremonias  Judaycas,  dezir  que  Ian  bien  se  podra 
salvar  el  buen  Judio  coino  el  cristiano  y  que  no  havla 
Infierno,  y  que  el  Parayso  era  tenor  dinero,  y  que  un  dia 
que  jurava  por  la  ostia  consagrada,  fiabipti(l(»  uno  dc  los 
que  le  oycron  que  rnentia  le  dijo  que  porque  jurava  nien- 
tientlo,  y  le  respondio  que  todo  cl  juramento  era  burla,  y 
quando  alzavan  en  la  miasa  se  passeava  sin  arrodillarse 
jamas. 

5.  Beatriz  Daniel,  muger  de  caseda  el  oalcetero,  porque  despues 
de  v\iclta  cristlana  siguio  los  ritos  Judaycos. 

6.  Isavel  Mathco,  muger  de  Leonart  Sanchez  por  lo  mismo,  y 
aver  ydo  a  la  fiesta  de  la  circuncision  de  un  Judio. 

7.  Isave!  Belloo,  muger  de  Leonart  dc  Sabrelas,  por  cere- 
monias,  manjares  y  ayunos  JuiXa.'^tQfe. 
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8.  Salio  tambien  un  crUtiaiio  por  blasfemo  de  dios  y  dc  aucstra 
senora,  atravesada  la  lengua  por  una  cana  cl  rato  que  duro 
el  officio. 

9.  Un  Judiu  por  blasfemo,  con  freno  en  la  boca,  y  espuerta  de 
paja  y  coroza.     estuvo  assi  quaiido  diiro  p1  officio 

Auto  18,  A  21  de  hcnero  Jucves  en  la  plaza  del  rortillo,  predico  el 
1487.       M**  Martinez,  y  salieron  condenados  al  fuego 

1.  Joan  de  la  bEidia  difunto,  sobrc  una  cavalgadura.  que  el  dla 
antes  se  deseupero  eu  la  cartel  coniitnuluse  una  lainpara  de 
vidro  a  pedacitos,  fuc  este  lualvadu  tjuien  anduvo  mas  de 
ano  y  medio  jxir  matar  al  Santo  luq'  M*  EpUa  en  com- 
pafiia  de  Esperandeu,  Mateo  Ram,  Vidau  frances  y  otros 
Judios  indiicitlores  queyvan  en  su  compafiiacon  mascaras. 
cste  Juan  dc  labadia  ftic  qiiicn  dijo  a  Vitiau  frances  dale 
que  este  es.  Arrastraronle  diftmto,  y  le  cortaron  las  manoe, 
y  lo  hizieron  quartos,  que  los  pusicron  por  los  caminos. 

2.  Pedro  dc  Almazan  mercader  que  despues  de  cristiaao  hisso 
ceremonias  de  Judios,  inducidor  y  complice  de  dicha 
muerte,  fue  quemado  in  eslatua. 

3.  Anton  Perez,  que  vuclto  cristiano  hizo  ceremonias  Judayeas, 
y  tratandose  un  dia  en  su  presencia  del  S"*  Inq^"  dizoque 
seria  mejor  matallo,  y  que  sc  haria  con  200  florinea.  fue 
quemndn  en  estatua. 

4.  Joan  Belenguer  corredor,  que  despues  de  convertido  a  la  fe 
volvio  a  los  ritos  de  Judios  y  un  Juevcs  santo  lo  hizieron 
azotador  dc  Jcsu  cristo,  5'  cl  sc  alababa  dcllo,  diziendo  yo 
OS  juro  a  dios  que  yo  me  benf»are  y  mc  tirare  el  desoo  y  le 
fu8tip;are  de  azotes,  yva  can  su  mugcr  a  las  cabanas  de  los 
Judios  y  dezia  Yo  Judio  soy,  y  tengo  placer  de  ser  Judio. 
quemaronle  en  estatua. 

Pe<lrn  de  Vera  notario,  que  vuelto  cristiano  volvio  a  los 
ritos  y  maiijarea  Judaycos.  ayuiiava  el  quipur,  y  era 
recogedor  tie  la  moneda  y  Ixslsa  de  los  coiifessos,  y  encendia 
laa  lainparas  de  la  sinagoga.     quemaronle  in  estatua. 

A  15  de  Febrerf*  doniiiigo,  en  la  seo,  Prwlico  fray  Pedro 
ferriz  Prior  dc  S.  .\iijj;iistin,  salieron  on  cl  auto  los  siguicntes. 

1.  Anton  de  ojos  ncgroa  ^'apatero,  por  ceremonias  y  ayunos 
de  Judio  y  dezir  que  nuestra  santa  ley  era  burla  y  que  no 
la  creya. 

2.  Ramon  Cruyllas,  que  siendo  cristiano  hazia  ritos  de  Judio. 

3.  Jayme  de  Rohas  mercader.  que  vxielto  cristiano  passo  a  las 
ceremonias  Judaycas  y  por  consejo  de  Petiro  de  Urrea  y 
de  Alvaro  de  Segovia  dava  Umoena  a  los  Judios  y  dezia 
que  el  mislenc^  de  Vca  sivvtos  corporalea  de  daroca  era  coea 
de  burVa  y  XieWaxv^ma,  -3  c^m^  tiaVi  «s<?j^  x^iSw^ 


5. 


Auto  19. 

1487. 
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4.  Joana  de  la  Tiria,  muger  de  diego  dc  la  Tina  sastrc,  vuelta 

cristiana  iiso  de  todas  las  ceremonias  de  Judios,  no  savia 
del  credo  sino  asta  creatorcni  cell  et  tcrrjp,  no  crcya  que  en 
la  ostia  consa^ada  estuviesse  ci  cucrpo  dc  Cristo  dios  y 
hombre,  dczia  que  los  Judios  no  le  avian  mucrto  y  a\'ia 
ayunado  el  quipur  mas  de  30  afioe. 

5.  M*  Joan  de  lo  poret  bainero  por  casado  dos  vezes. 

6.  Leonor  Calvo  segunda  muger  de   loporet,  en  vida  de  su 

niarido- 
Auto  20.  A  15  dc  Marzo  en  la  plaza  de  la  seo  Jueves.     Prcdico  el 
1487.       Maestro  Miguel  y  fucron  condenados  at  fiiego 

1.  Joan  Kodriguez  niercader,  porqiie  vuelto  eristiano  volvio  a 

las  ceremonias  y  ritos  de  Judio,  y  dczia  eristianos  de  natiira 
cristJanos  rle  mala  ventiira,  y  qiiandn  algimo  dezia  Jesus 
respondia  callad  que  cs  nombre  dc  Penzat. 

2.  Pedix>  fernandez  corredor  despiics  de  eristiano  volvio  a  las 

ceremonias  de  Judio,  y  estando  muy  enfermo  le  dezia  una 
hermaiia  suya,  bermano  eiicomendaus  al  dius  de  Abraham, 
y  el  no  le  respondia. 

3.  Joan  orti^as  mayor,  corredor,  que  vuelto  eristiano  Judayzo 

y  coniia  carne  en  la  quarcsma,  y  dezia  aquel  refrau  de 
eristianos  dv  natiira  6cc.,  y  porque  sennnnava  en  t!a.sn  de 
im  Judio  la  ley  de  Moyson  dondc  azntavan  la  imagen  do 
im  crucefisso,  y  el  era  uno  de  los  que  azotavan,  y  dcspues 
lo  hecharon  en  el  fuego  para  quesc  qucmasse.  quemaronlc 
en  pstatua  a  esto  impio. 

4.  Joan  Ram  despues  dc  hccho  eristiano  volvio  a  los  ritos  de 

Judio  y  Uebaba  una  nomina  eserita  en  hebreo,  fue  yerno 
de  Joan  de  Penw^anchez  y  factor  y  assessino  del  S***  Inq°'' 
y  daba  ilincro  para  hazerla. — qurmaronle  en  estatua. 

5.  M*"  Alonsn  Sanchez,  jjor  ceremonias  y  comidas  de  Judios,  y 

porque  bcstido  con  roqucte  eosno  Rabi  Icya  A  otn>s  malos 
eristianos  la  ley  de  Moysen,  y  azolaban  despues  un  cruci- 
fiseo  y  lo  arrojavan  en  cl  fuego.  Vbasc  a  la  sinngoga  a  rezar 
con  su  capirnte  y  tabardo  dc  Judio  y  trabajo  con  toda.s 
BUS  fuerzas  pnrqtie  matassen  al  S'"  Inq*^,  y  por  ello 
pK>nietio  bucna  paga  y  lo  trato  con  algimos  diziendoles 
que  sino  qucrian  matar  a!  Inq°'  M*  Epila  almcnos  matassen 
a  M'  Martin  de  la  Raga  qui  era  Asessor  de  la  enquesta. 
Arrastraron  su  estatua  y  despues  la  quemaron. 

6.  Garcia  de  Moros,  notario,  que  vuelto  eristiano  volvio  tan 
bicn  a  las  ceremonias  Judaycas,  y  aver  dicho  dos  dias  antes 
que  matassen  al  8***  Inq*"  a  un  amigo  auyo  a  quieu  el 
sohcitavft  mueho  para  ciicha  muprt-o,  havcys  visto  que  caso 
ha  aido  matar  a  m'  Perluaa,  puea  anXfts  i^  to.wOmi&  Ctow\va^» 
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vereys  otro  caso  mayor,  y  que  despues  de  muerto  el  S*" 
Inq'*'  dijo  a  un  otro  amigo,  que  os  pareze  de  esta  inuerte,; 
quail  bien  hecha  ha  side,  y  respondiendolc  el  amigo  que  no 
dizossG  tal,  y  reprohendendole  dello,  le  bolbio  a  dezir,  dejaos 
c-star  desso  que  todo  se  passara.  Arrastrarou  y  quemarun 
su  cstatua. 

7.  Leonor  Perez,  muger  de  Garci 
lopez. 

8.  Angelina    Sanchez,    muger    de 
Guillen  Buysan. 

9.  Gostanaa  de  Srgo\ia,  muger  de 
luys  de  la  cabra,  argentero. 

10.  Joan   Frances,   despues    de  crlstiano   hiao    cereninnias 

Judius  y  dezia  el  salnio  de  la  maldicion  pcrqiie  dios  inatasse 
al  lnq°'  al  Rey  y  a  la  Reyna,  dezia  que  nt)  a\'ia  otro  parayso 
gino  el  (linero  y  que  mas  queria  yr  al  Infierno  con  los  rico« 
que  a!  parayso,  y  quamln  yxa.  a  mtsHa  dezia  por  escamio 
que  y\'a  a  masar,  fue  aospcchoso  en  la  muerte  del  S*°  Inq*". 
quemaninie. 
12  (H?)-  Mateo  Ram,  dcspuca  de  hecho  cristiano  volvio  a 
Judayzar  y  travajo  mucho  en  procurar  sc  effectuasse  1& 
muerte  del  S***  Inq**^  y  aunquc  cspcrandcu  Ic  hirio  con 
una  estocada  en  el  brazo  y  Vidau  con  la  cucliillada  dd 
cucllo,  cate  Mateo  le  dio  una  estocada  que  le  passu  el 
cuerpo.  Arrastraronle  y  le  cortaron  las  manos  y 
dabaron  en  la  puerta  de  la  diputacion,  y  despues  le  quemA- 
ron. 

Auto  21.  El  primero  de  Abril.  dorningo  en  el  hospital,  predico  el  M' 
14S7.       Martin  Garcia,  y  pusieron  eu  un  cadaalt«o  a  la  puerta  de 
la  yglesia  a  un 
1.  Clerlgo  porque  so  avia  fin^do  Tnquisidor  con  una  probiption 
falsa  en  un  Uigar  de  Mossen  Belcngucr  de  Bardaxi,  y  a\ia 
hecho  una  prison  a  esse  pueblo. 
Auto  22.  A  6  de  Maj'o,  domingo,  en  la  seo  predico  el  M**  Martin 
1487.       Garcia  y  cstu\ieron  con  clrios  at  pie  del  altar  en  todo  el 
officio  los  siguientes. 
Mossen  Guillen  Sanchez, 
Joan  de  fatas,  notario, 
Pedro  Augustin, 
Bernardo  Bernardi,  florentin 

Pedro  Celdrion.    Todos  cinco  porque  fueron  defensores  cie 
Joan  de  Pero  Sanchez,  heretico,  sacrilege,  Matador  del  S*" 
Inq°^  y  invocador  de  Assessines  y  matadores. 
estando  el  dicho  Joan  de  Perosanchez  presso  en  la  ciudad^ 
de  Tolosa  de  Francia  a  instancia  de  un  estudiante  que 
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llamava  Antonio  Augualin,  que  tlespuea  fue  —  de  Aragon^ 
y  de  otros  dos  estudiantta  cjue  lo  escrivieroii  luego  con  bus 
criados  avisandolo  a  los  Inq**  dc  ^aragoya  como  Ic  avian 
hecho  prender.  ViiutTon  los  crimUis  von  las  cartas  a  la  casa 
de  los  dichos  Joan  de  fatas  y  Pedro  Augustin  au  hermano, 
donde  los  fietuvieron  abriondo  las  rartas  y  las  mtjstraron 
al  dicho  Mosscn  Gtiillcn  Sanchez  hermano  del  dieho  Joan 
de  Porosanchez,  y  hiogo  esfiriviemn  todos  los  cinno  a  los 
estudiaiU^s  dc  Tolosa  y  a  otros  amigos  para  que  alii  renun- 
ciassen  el  reclamo  de  la  prision  y  le  hiziessen  soltar,  y  assi 
se  hizo,  y  cicspucs  do  hecha  osta  diligeneia  con  ellos  dieron 
las  cartas  a  los  Inq'*'  y  ellos  despacharon  a  Tolosa  i)ara 
que  lo  tuvicasen  a  bueu  rocado,  poro  ya  entojices  estava  libre 
de  la  carcel  Joan  de  Perosanchez.  Por  esto  delicto  los 
hizieron  abjurar  a  los  cincoB  y  que  si  tornavan  a  hazer  ta!  o 
sentejante  delioto  les  darian  la  pena  del  derwho,  y  los 
condenaron  a  todos  pineo  on  mil  florinos  de  oro  y  en  las 
cxpensas  hechas  y  por  hazer.  y  los  pribaron  de  sus  officios 
quedando  en  arbitrio  de  los  Inq'*'  el  priballos  de  officio  y 
beneficio. 
Auto  23.  A  20  de  Mayo,  domingo  en  la  seo,  Predico  el  M°  Forcat,  y 
1487.  huvo  en  el  cadalso  6  mugeres  y  un  hombre,  y  al  pie  del 
altar  quatro  honibres. 

1.  Leonor  Castillo  muger  de  Alvaro  de  Sevilla,  Judayzante. 

2.  Beatriz  CoscoUuela  muger  de  Pedro  Pedraza^  Judayzante. 

3.  Joana  Trigo,  muger  de  Joan  de  Altabas,  Judayzaiile. 

4.  Isavel  de  Rueda,  madre  de  Pedro  Salvador,  lo  mismo. 

5.  Violante  Mongua,  muger  de  JajTiie  Santa  Clara,  lo  mismo. 

6.  Maria  del  Rio,  rmiger  de  Gonzalo  Rnyz,  Judayzante  y  comer 

came  en  quaresma. 

7.  Joan  de  AJtoba.s.  piiitor,  por  eeremonias  de  Jiidios. 

8.  Anton  de  Jassa  despues  de  cristiano  por  Judayzante  comer 
arrecuques  y  Amin  y  came  en  quaresma,  y  sos|)echoeo  de 
la  muerte  del  S***  Inq"". 

9.  Garcia  de  Moros  el  Joben  estuvo  con  tm  cirio  por  sospechoso 
de  la  dicha  muerte,  y  por  yr  a  jugar  a  las  canaiiuelaa  de 
los  Judioa. 

10.  Pedro  Pinet  capellan  de  Alcafiiz  que  defendia  ciuco  opiniones 
heretieas  contra  la  s"*  trinida<l. 

11.  Joan  Traper  por  fautor  y  defensor  de  hereges,  y  aver  querido 
matar  a  Anton  Hapti.ita  por  un  tx^stimonio  signado  que  no 
sc  puedc  aver,  y  dczir  yo  tanto  tcngo  do  una  missa  como 
un  asno  de  una  albarda,  y  que  queria  hazer  un  hijo  en 
savado  para  que  fucsse  Ravi  y  por  sospechoso  en  la 
muerte  del  S'*'  Inq"'. 
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Auto  24.  A  IS  de  Agosto  sava<lo  en  la  plaza  de  la  seo,  Predico  el  M' , 
1487.       Martin  Garcia,  fueron  C(jn(inna<ic»s  a  inuerte  y  al  fuego, 

1.  Diegi)  (ie  Gi)tor  notario  y  procurador,  que  deapues  de  conver-^ 
tido  a  la  fe  volvio  a  las  ceremonial  de  Jmiio,  y  dijo  que 
seria  bien  malar  al  S^  Inq"'  porque  no  osassc  venir  otro,  y 
que  assi  se  dcsharia  la  eiiquesta.     qucmaronle  en  estatua. 

2.  Pedro  de  Alniazan  manor,  que  convertido  a  la  fc  volvio  aj 
las  ecromonias  y  inanjarcu  Judaycos,  y  dijo  que  seria  bienl 
matar  al  S*"  Iriq^'  y  dio  dinero  en  la  bolsa  comun  paral 
dicha  mucrtc,  y  averse  allado  con  otros  en  azotar  un  cni*| 
cifisao — (jueinaronle  en  estatua. 

3.  Pedro  Salvador,  hijo  de  martin  Salvador,  nieto  de  Joan  de  laJ 
badia  jwm|ue  cupo  en  la  uiuerte  del  S^  huf,  y  aver  dado 
de  puiialadaa  a  la  uiugcr  de  Pedro  el  carnicero  porque  avia 
sido  testigo  en  la  enquesta  contra  su  madre.    Ic  qucmaron 
en  estatua. 

4.  N.  muger  da  Pedro  Navarro,  botigiiero  que  hccha  cristianaj 
volvio  a  [os  ritfis,  ayunos  y  ccremonias  dc  Judios,  y  que  al] 
tienqx)  de  alzar  el  SS™"  SS"^  vol  via  los  ojos  por  no  verlo.J 
— qucmarr)nla. 

5.  La  madre  de  Anton  Homeo,  que  convertida  a  la  fe  volvio 
los  ritos  de  Judios. 

6.  Leonor  de  Bello,  madre  de  Abadia,  por  Judayzantc^  que- 1 
mada  en  estatua. 

7.  Valcutina  Tamarit,  tuuger  de  luya  de  Joansanchez,  lo  mismo.J 

8.  Mossen  luys  de  Santaiigel,  a  quien  el  Rev  don  Jayme  [Juan] 
arnio  cuballero  eti  la  guerra  de  Cataluna,  d<*spucs  de  con- 
vertido a  la  fe  volvio  a  la.**  ceremnnias  de  Judio,  y  hazia 
oracion  en  hebreo,  y  tenia  la  Tora  en  un  altar  en  la  torre 
de  la  huerta,  y  teniendo  enfcrmo  a  un  hijo  dijo  que  dire 
no  le  po<lra  .sanar,y  a  un  capellan  que  Ie  dezia  unas  missas, 
Mas  creo  y  mas  fc  doy  a  un  p'.  x*".  que  dize  mi  hija  casera 
suya  que  a  q\ianto  vos  dezis.  y  a  una  ymagen  de  un  cruci- 
fissn  la  azotava,  y  escupia  en  la  cara,  y  Ic  hazia  muchos 
vituperios,  y  lo  tenia  embuelto  en  un  trapello  bien  ligado 
con  unas  cabczadas  dc  mula.  y  se  avian  ajimtado  en  su 
casa,  que  era  la  que  agora  es  dc  Alonso  Celdron  Bayle, 
para  tratar  la  muerte  del  .S*"  Inq'*'^  los  siguientes,  Joan  de  ] 
Perosanchez,  Caspar  Santa  Cniz,  Garcia  dc  Moros,  Mateo 
Ram.  Micer  Alonso  Sanchez,  Micrr  Montesa  y  otros.  Y  ' 
otra  vcz  se  juntaron  en  casa  de  dicho  Montesa.  otra  en  el 
Portillo,  otra  en  Santa  Engracia,  otra  en  el  Temple,  y  cl 
dijo  a  los  otros  que  malassea  al  Inq"  y  a  5P  Martin  de  j 
la  Ra^a,  y  a  W  \lc^^\ftft  ^xajcvcea  a  todos  tres  y  a  ali^uia 
dcUos,  y  como  Ivui  «^  iiow^T\»Ao  \K«ac  wa^  Jy^^  ^^^ij^o. 


Hofisen  lu>*s  Santan^(?l  pur(|uo  era  hotnbre  dc  rspada,  y 
Joan  de  Pcrosanchez  que  era  hombre  dinemso,  y  ainhos 
dieron  la  orden  y  recado  para  que  se  hizicsse  la  niuerto. 
Miccr  Algar  Reg**  1p  dio  por  sontcncia  que  le  fuesse  cortada 
la  cabeza  en  rI  mercatio,  y  quo  le  pusiciise  en  un  palo,  y  que 
el  cuerpo  fuesse  quemado  fuera  de  la  pueria  queniada,  y 
assi  se  executo. 
Auto  25.  A  20  de  Agosto  lunes  en  la  plaza  de  la  eeo,  prcdico  el  M^ 
1487.  Martinez,  fueron  condenados  a  mucrte  tres  hombres  y  una 
e«talua. 
1,  M  Jayme  Muntesa  Jurista,  del  qual  dijo  bu  proccsso  que 
despues  de  convcrlidu  a  La  fe  hazia  ceniiiionias  de  Judio, 
y  que  un  Viernes  santrj  estando  en  Calatayud  hizieron  unaa 
desponsniias  de  un  Judio  con  una  Judia  y  dijo  M'  Montesa 
a  un  cscudero  suyo  que  bnylassc  en  ellas,  y  ol  Ic  rcspondio 
que  no  baylaria  en  lal  dia  porque  mas  era  dia  de  plorar, 
porque  estaudo  los  cristianos  en  la  yglesia  en  talcs  dias  no 
era  hora  de  reyr,  y  dijole  Mont*sa  que  si  facian  el  planto, 
que  dios  les  diesse  el  crebaiito,  y  esto  otorgo  niuy  larga- 
mente  por  escrilura  de  su  niajio,  y  conio  se  havia  allado  en 
el  trato  de  la  muerte  del  S***  Inq*""  M*  Epila,  y  como  para 
ello  se  havian  ajuntado  en  el  temple  flos  mesra  antes  que 
la  executasscn  el  y  Mdsoii  luys  dc  santanKel,  Joan  de 
Perosanchez,  Gaspar  de  Santa  Cruz,  Garcia  de  Mnros.  M' 
Alonso  Sanchez,  Martin  dc  Santangel  y  otros  que  alii  ae 
hallaron,  y  que  dieron  poder  a  Joan  Sanchez  porque  era 
dineroso,  y  a  Mos.sen  hiys  porque  era  de  Kspada,  y  a  otroa 
que  no  se  noinbran,  que  en  ello  diessen  orden  y  recado  para 
hazer  esta  muerte  y  la  de  M  Martin  de  la  Kaga  y  de  M' 
Pedro  Monies  frances,  y  que  los  sobredichos  se  ajuntarnn 
otra  vez  en  el  pfjrtillo  y  dijeron  como  que  se  tardava 
mucho,  y  que  no  se  hazia  nada,  y  respondieron  los  que  lo 
tenian  a  su  ear]E;o  como  yu  se  travajava  en  ella  y  que  tenian 
personas  que  la  pondrian  en  execueion,  y  que  havian  estado 
dos  noches  en  la  seo  en  Maytines  y  no  le  havian  podido  allar 
y  que  no  cuydassen  dello  que  niuy  presto  pondrian  en 
effeeto  dicha  muerte,  y  que  al  cavo  de  pocos  dias  ae  vol- 
vieron  a  juntar  en  S**  Engracia  y  les  dijeron  otra  vez  a 
loa  soUcitadores  de  este  caso  que  como  se  tardava  tanto  y 
respondieron  que  presto  darian  recado  en  dicha  muerte, 
la  qual  perpetraron  de  alii  a  pocos  dias.  Mas  dezian  en 
8U  processo  que  habia  el  conbidado  o  aUado  a  un  hombre 
para  si  queria  matar  al  Inq**'  y  que  el  hombre  le  rcspondio 
que  no,  y  dcspuea  que  fvie  m\ieT\;o  e\  \\vc^  «t  \jt>.v^  vs\».  ^ 
dicho  hombre  y  le  <UjOi  Bueuo  Varhl  ¥,a.vvM  V«\  'Si.wi** 
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Auto  26. 
1487. 
1. 


9. 


Auto  27, 
1488. 

1. 


que  ya  PS  fccho  aquclio,  a  lo  qiial  le  rcspondio  cl  hombre, 
Bucn  provecho  os  hn^a,  que  yo  no  nie  euro  clello,  Antos 
creo  <iue  tmlo  cstc  mal  vcntlra  sobre  vosotros,  a  lo  qual  le 
respondio  M'  Montosa  lo  fccho  fecho  es,  quo  con  el  <linpn>  lo 
farcinos  todo  bueno  con  el  Key  y  con  la  Rcyna,  y  todos  loa 
de  la  corte  son  nviestros,  y  loa  grandee  de  este  reyno  tan 
bien.  que  todo  se  passara.  Y  un  <iia  despuos  del  caso  se 
hallai'on  dichoa  IVf  Montesa  y  Caspar  de  Santa  Cruz  y  <iue 
le  dijo  600  floriues  quests  la  muerto  del  Inq"'.  fuole  dada 
sentencia  por  M""  Algar  Reg^  que  le  cortasen  la  cabeza  en 
el  iiiereadti  y  la  pusie-sseri  en  un  palo,  y  le  queina.sscn  d 
cuerpo  fuera  de  la  puerta  queniada. 
Leonor  Montesa,  hija  de  dicho  M^"  Jayme  Montcsa,  mugcr 
de  Joan  dc  Santa  fc  dc  Tarazona,  siondo  Bautizada  vi\*ia 
como  .India  y  sef^iia  sus  ritoa,  y  nvist  50  afios  que  ajiinava 
cl  quipur  y  dava  liraosna  a  la  ccdaza  y  acej'te  a  las  lam- 
paras  de  la  sinagoga.  quemarorUa. 
Violante  de  leon,  Madre  de  Galccran  de  leon  procurador  por 
lo  inismo  que  a  la  dicha  leonor.  y  iwrtfUP  no  crcya  que  en 
la  ostia  eonaagrada  estuviease  dios.  queinaronla. 
Cristoval  de  Gelva.  despuea  de  couvertido  a  la  fe,  Judaj'zo  y 
passo  a  la  ley  de  Malioma,  dieronic  por  carcel  perpetua  el 
hospital  de  nuestra  S".  de  (iracia,  como  a  Rclapso,  y  que- 
branto  la  carzcl,  y  le  quemaron  en  cstatua. 
A  8  de  Diz*  domingo  en  la  sco,  prcdico  el  Maestro  Martinez, 

fucron  sacatlos  al  cadaalso  por  hercges 
Dofia  Catalina  do  Cuenca  que  hecha  cristiana  vohio  a  ias 

ceremonia-s  do  la  ley  de  Moysen  y  tuvo  algunos  errorea. 
Espjoranza  Quilloc. 

Clara  Cerbellon,  mugcr  de  Ginones  vergucro 
Maria  Rodriguez  muger  de  Pedro  Augel  chapjiero 
Leonor  Maza.  muger  de  Jayme  Garcia  mercader 
Isavel  de  Genua  muger  de  Bar°  de  Soria  potrero, 
Briarida  de  Gauna  liija  do  Mossen  Alvan>  de  Gauna, 
Gracia  de  Anguas  Vivas,  muger  de  Joau  Ruyz  calcctero  y 

de  Guillen  Ruyz  belero. 
Isavel  de  Icon,  mugcr  de  Joan  dc  Icon  calcetero,  fue  a  loa 
desposorio-s  de  Jaque  Judio  hcrmano  do  su  marido. 

Todos  nucve  por  Judayzantes,  ajTonos  y  comeres  de 
Judios. 

A  10  dc  Fcbrcro  Domingo,  en  la  seo.  Predico  el  Maestro 
Alfonso  forca,  canonigo  de  nuestra  Sefiora  y  salieron  peof- 
tenciados  ea  el 
Moasen  Pedro  9iawVM\igA.  "Vtwt  i\.v,  \\siVitTi.,  ^zaa  su   pro- 
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Mossen  Luys  porquc  digcssc  a  los  Intf  que  Mossen  Luys 
era  buen  cristiano  y  que  el  lo  havia  visto  discipUnarse 
delant*  de  un  crucifisso,  y  no  era  verdad,  estas  y  otras  cnsas 
lijzo  ptir  escapar  a  hu  herinano  y  por  esse  estuvo  con  un 
cirio  en  la  mauo  delaiit*  del  altar  mayor,  y  no  le  privaron 
dt*  uadu. 

2.  Joan  Gascon  porque  testiguo  en  favor  de  Moasen  Luys  per 
n)garia^  del  diuho  Prior,  dijo  que  havia  dicho  verdad  en 
lo  que  avia  testificado,  le  dieron  la  misma  penitencia. 

3.  Jayrne  diez  de  Almcndarez  seiior  de  Cadreyta  navarro  porque 
tuvo  en  su  casa  y  favorecio  a  Martin  de  Santangel  a  Garci& 
de  Moros  y  a  Caspar  dc  Santa  Cruz  y  a  au  niuger,  y  recivio 
dellos  sesenta  florincs  que  le  dieron  de  opo.  fue  peniten- 
ciado  coino  los  precedentes. 

4.  Manuel  de  Tudela  pontero,  por  aver  ydo  a  Villamieva 
muchas  vczes  a  persuadir  a  una  muger  que  bo  retratasse 
de  lo  quo  avia  testificaib  contra  Violante  Ruiz  Viuda  de 
N.  dc  Santa  Maria,  dieronle  la  misma  penitencia. 

5.  Elvira  de  Uncastillo  por  aver  depuesto  por  rogarias  del 
Prior  de  daroca  en  favor  dc  su  hemiano  el  dicho  Mossen 
luys  de  Santangel,  y  confesso  que  no  era  verdad  lo  qu& 
avia  dicho  contra  el.  la  misma  penitencia. 

6.  Joan  Julian  eorredor  pur  aver  sulicitado  por  orden  de  Jayine 
trafer  el  qua!  le  <Uo  20  florines  de  oro  y  casa  franca  de 
lo^icro  a  turn  muger  para  que  se  dcsdigesse.  dieronle  la- 
misma  penitencia. 

7.  Nicolao  suseda  Borgofion  por  ca.^ado  doz  vezea  estuvo  con 
coroza  y  fue  condenado  a  earcol  perj^etua. 

8.  Violante  Ram,  muger  de  N.  Altabas  por  aver  a}imado  el 
quipur  y  ensenatlolo  a  los  muchachos  que  tenia,  salio  con 
coroKa  y  carcel  perpetua. 

9.  Sancho  de  Pefia  panicero  por  casado  dos  vezes,  coroza  y 
carcel  perpetua. 

10.  Joan  dp  Zannini  ]>orque  estando  (-n  la  ciudad  de  Medina 
ablando  eon  \mos  hnmbres  de  la  ostia  consagrada  (jue 
dichas  a(}m?llas  palabras  estiva  dios  alii,  respondio  el 
andad  alia  que  es  burla  que  dirts  no  baja  a  ella,  que 
yo  se  como  se  hazen  aquellas  ostias  eon  unos  hierros, 
que  todo  es  burla  que  alii  no  csta  dios.  dioselc  carcel 
perpetua. 

Auto  28.  A  15  de  Febrero  Biemes  sacaron  muerto  de  la  Aljaferia  a 
■       1488.      1.  Pedro  Navarro  chapinero  que  estava  preso  por  herege- 
^L  y  murio  de  enfemiedad,  sacaronle  a  quemar,  y  estava  cir- 

^k  cuncidado,  y  circuncidava  sua  Vii^os^  7  >nNS».  twsm  Va.^v'a"^ 

^^^H  ayuoava  p]  quipur. 
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3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

Auto  30. 

Auto  31. 

Auto  32. 

Auto  33. 

Auto  34. 

Auto  35. 

Auto  36. 

Auto  37. 

Auto  38. 
Auto  39. 
Auto  40. 


A  2  dc  Marzo,  domingo  en  la  seo,  Prcdico  el  Maestro  Martin 
Garcia  y  salieron  a  el  las  siguientes. 

Aldonza  llihas  Alta^  (^ue  per  estaj  enferma  la  Uevaron  en  un  i 
escano  dclantc  del  altar  mayor  con  coruza  y  niantcta  por 
Judayzante,  esta  era  Madre  dc  Maeatre  Ribas  altos  medico 
del  Rey  eatolico  don  fcrnando  el  de  la  poma  de  om  que  fue 
quemado  vivo  per  traer  en  la  ponia  un  perpaniinillo  y  en 
el  pintado  a  cristo  n.  s^  crucificado  y  sobre  ol  retrat^do  el 
medico  asentado  de  forma  que  parecia  le  besava  la  sania 
Iinagen  en  el  culo.  dizea  que  viendo  este  pergamino  el 
Principe  don  Joan  que  lo  mostro  al  Rey  catoUco  eu  padre 
y  que  do  ay  tuvo  oriRen  el  mandar  cxpeler  lo8  JudioB  de 
esp)aila  sino  se  convcrtian. 

Maria  dc  Esplugaa,  hija  do  Gilaberte  de  It^plugas  porque 
siendo  crintiana  usso  de  ceromnnias  y  manjares  de  Judios, 
y  por  consilio  de  su  madre  a>Tjnava  el  quipur,  y  despuea' 
que  huvo  visitado  la.s  yglesias  im  Juebes  S*"  fue  a  la  Judcria 
k  bacer  coUcion,  y  comio  arecuques,  no  la  privaron  de 
bienes  por  averse  ydo  ella  espontaneamente  a  delatar. 

Justina  Macipe 


Por  comeres  y  co'emoiuas 
Judaycas. 


Por  casados  dos  vezes. 


Pedro  de  Segovia 

Joan  de  Prades,  tegedor 

Pedro  fernandez,  paniccro 

Pasqual  de  Reglas,  labradnr 

Ciudadanos  de  Tudela  s&lieron  d&- 
lante  del  altar  mayor  por  solid- 
tadores  de  Joan  de  Pe-rosanchei 
y  de  8u  muger,  Martin  de  Sant 
Angel,  Caspar  de  Santa  Cru2  y 
su  muger,  Garcia  de  Moros, 
Mossen  Pedro  Mafias  y  de  los 
dos  Pedro  de  Almazan  mayor  y 
menor,  todos  heregea  y  factores 
de  la  muerte  del  S"*  Inq*", 

March  21,  1488,  Eleven  penanced. 

May  4,  1488,  Three  penanced. 

Aug.  10,  1488,  five  penanced. 

August  17,  1488,  One  penanced. 

ScptcmlxT  7,  HS8,  One  penanced. 

January  25.  MS9,  Fourteen  penanced. 

May  2,  U89,  Two  penanced  and  three  burnt. 

May  10.  1480,  Thirty-eight  penanced. 

May  2,  1490,  Twenty-nine  penanced. 

May  9,  \ASiO,  twei\Vv-«e.^«^  \ifc\ia.\iwA. 

November  ^,  V\S)0,  ^Nft\Aftftti  ^\\as«»A^ 


Pedro  Gomez,  Alcayde 
Guillen  dc  fatos 
Martin  de  Agiiaa 
Pedro  Manarriz 
Joan  Bazquez 
Joan  dc  Aguas 
Joan  de  Magallon 
Joan  de  Carriazo 
Otro  lionibre 


Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Auto 


41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

45 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 


April  22,  1491,  Eight  pmancpci  and  one  burnt. 
May  15,  1491.  Twenty-four  penanced. 
July  8,  1401,  Ten  burnt. 
July  17,  1491,  Six  penanced. 
March  28,  1492,  Eleven  penanced. 
(sic).  September  8,  1492,  Twenty-one  penanced. 
Septemlwr  28,  1492,  Thirteen  burnt. 
November  11,  1492,  Twelve  penanced. 
June  2,  149.3,  Nine  penanced  and  thirteen  burnt. 
December  22,  1493,  Seventeen  penanced. 
Jlay  7,  1494,  Six  penanced. 
Januarj'  9,  1405,  Six  burnt. 
January  18,  1495,  Seven  penanced. 
Juno  30,  1495,  Six  burnt. 
July  2,  1495,  Fourteen  penajiccd. 
October  7,  1496,  Twenty-two  penanced. 
June  27,  1497,  Ten  penanced. 
March  12,  1498.  Seven  penanced. 
May  5,  1498,  Three  burnt. 
February  22,  1499,  Kleven  burnt. 
February  (August?)  4,  1499,  Seven  penanced. 
September  13,  1499,  Four  burnt. 
September  15,  1499,  Four  penanced. 
January  IS,  1500,  Six  penanced. 
May  31,  1501.  Seventeen  ])enanced. 
March  15,  1502,  Eleven  burnt. 

Resumen  de  ha  castigadoa  en  hs  Autos  referidos. 


Afio  1484..  7 
1485..  3 
I486.. 80 
1487.. 52 
1488.. 45 
1489. .57 
1490.. 73 


Afio  1491.. 49 
1492.. 58 
1493. .39 
1494..  6 
1495. .34 
1496. .22 


Afio  1497.. 10 
1498.. 10 
1499.. 26 
1500..  6 
1501.. 17 
1502.. 11 

602' 


'  The  total  number  is  614 
in  several  years. 


There  ia  a  mistake  of  3  in  the  addition,  and  error* 
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XIII. 
Lbtteb  of  Carlos  III  to  the  Pope,  Decembeh  26,  1774,  asking 

BIU   TO    CONCEDK    TJIE    FACULTIES    OP    InqUISITOK-CKNKRAU 

TO  Felipe  Bertrak,  Bishop  of  Salamanca. 

(Archivij  Genoral  de  Simancaa,  Secretaria  de  Gracia  y  Justicia,  I^gajo 

629,  fol.  15). 
(See  p.  304). 

MxJY  Santo  Padre.  Per  muerte  del  muy  Keverendo  en  Christo 
Arzobispo,  Hon  Manuel  (Jiiintano  Bonifaz,  hn  vacado  el  cargo  de 
InquLsiilar  General  de  todos  mis  Reynos,  y  dcsi'anili>  que  quien  le 
huviere  de  8ucce<ler  en  eatc  empleo  sea  el  que  mas  convenga  al  servieio 
de  DioB  y  de  su  Iglesia,  conscrvaeion  y  auniento  de  la  f6  catoUca  he 
nombradu  al  inuy  Ilcvcrondo  in  Christo  Padre  Don  Bcrtrau,  Obispo 
de  Salamanca  por  concurrir  en  su  persona  las  calidadt^a  ile  \nrtud, 
aangm,  autoridad  y  prcndas  quo  le  hacen  digno  de  ocuparle,  y  cncargo 
d  mi  Ministro  PlenipoteuliarJo  Conde  du  Floridablanca  que  en  mi 
Real  ntinibre  auplique  i  Vucstra  Santidad  teuga  jjor  bien  de  mandar 
despachar  il  favor  del  referido  Obispo  de  Salamanca  Don  Felipe  Ber- 
tran  el  Bre\*e  que  ae  acostumbra  para  exercer  cl  exprGsa<lo  cargo,  y 
pido  A  Vncstra  Beatitud  que  dando  entera  M  y  crcdito  al  Conde  dc 
Horidablanca  en  lo  que  A  cste  iutcnto  reprcsentaro  en  mi  Keal  nombre 
se  sir\'a  Vuestra  Santidad  dc  acordar  la  gracia  quo  solicito.  Nuestro 
Sefior  fpjardt!  la  nniy  Sanla  persona  de  Vuestra  Beatitud  al  bucno  y 
prospero  llcgimiento  de  su  universal  Iglesia,  De  Palacio  A  vcinte  y 
scis  de  Diciembrc  di  mil  sctecientos  aetenta  y  quarto. 

D.  V.  Savt* 

Muy  humilde  y  devoto  hijo  Don  Carlos,  por  la  gracia  de  Dios  Rey 
dc  las  Espanas,  de  las  Dos  Sieilias,  de  JerusaEem  etc.  que  sus  santoa 
pies  y  mauos  besa.  El  Ret. 

Manuel  de  Roda. 

Formula  of  Papal  Appointment  (Ibidem,  fol.  1). 

Motu  proprio  et  ox  ccrta  scientia  ac  matura  deliberatione  nostrfe. 
deque  AposU)licie  potestatis  plenitudine,  to  in  pnetlicti  Kmmanuelis 
Archiepiacopi  locum  tcnore  prsesentium  Geueralem  Inquisitorem 
adversus  hierelicam  et  apostaticam  a  Fide  Christiana  pravitalom  in 
Castcllaj  et  I^gionis  cieterisque  Hispaniarum  et  ab  eia  dcpendentibus 
Regnis,  Principatibus  et  dominiis  eidem  Cart>lo  Regi  mediate  veJ 
Jinmediate  subjwlis  .  .  .  Apostolica  auctoritate  tenore  pnpsen- 
tium  ad  nostrum  ctt^e^ViH  Xv^'^*^^^*^^*'^**^'^^^^='^\^'^*=*«^'*=* 
constituimus  et  depuV.am\ia. 
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XIV. 

Resignation  op  Inqcisitor-gevehal  Sotomayor. 

(Archivo  dc  Simnncas,  Consejo  de  Inquisicion,  Libro  176,  fol.  1). 
{See  p.  310). 

Letter  to  I'hilip  IV.— 

SeSoh.  Ueiuito  ji  V.  M.  rsas  papttlca  en  razrm  dv  la  rcnunciacion 
que  V.  M.  hm.^  tii'nt'  inuTniailt)  liazer  tie  rl  nfit^io  iJe  fnquisidor  general. 
Si  en  algo  no  fuescn  a  satisfacion  dc  V.  M,  siemprc  me  hallo  cou  la 
misma  obcdiencia  A  quanto  V.  M.  fuese  servndo  dc  mandarme.  cuya 
Real  persona  g\iarde  niiestro  Sefior  eomo  su  Santa  Ipleaia  lo  a  men- 
ester  y  ciin\o  yo  siemprc  se  In  auplieo.    De  Matlriil  on  21  de  Junio.  1643. 

ficsa  los  Rcales  pica  dc  V.  M.  su  naas  huniilde  criado 

Fr.  Antonio. 


A  nueatro  santisimo  Padre  Urbano  8,  Sumo  Pontifice  de  la  Santa 
Iglesia  Kotnana  que  iJioe  puarde. — 

jjtDo  po  y^^  fj-^y  Antonio  de  Sotomayor,  Ar^obispo  de  Damnaco, 
confesor  de  su  Ma^estatl  Catholica  del  Rey  nu  senor  PbelijM?  4",  de 
su  consejo  de  cstadn,  coiniMario  general  <ie  la  aanta  Cruzada,  Inqnisidor 
general  en  sus  Ueynoa  y  doniinios;  Halliuulome  miiy  cargado  de  afios 
que  son  rerra  de  noventa,  6  [xir  lo  menos  oehenta  y  ovho  y  consigiiiont*- 
mentc  casi  incapaz  de  poder  condignamente  .satLsfacer  A  oficios  de 
tanta^  obli^acioiies  me  boHo  obltgado,  postrailn  :i  sus  santieinios  pies, 
de  suplicarle  se  digne  de  oscusamie  de  oblipaeumes  tan  grandes  A  que 
con  tanta  dificultad  podre  salisfaecr,  roniinando  para  dichos  oficios 
las  peramas  que  ei  Rey  mi  sefior  ticne  por  Hen  de  presentar  d  \iiestra 
Sanlidad.  que  seran  sin  duda  las  que  eonvengan  :i  tan  grande  niinis- 
terio.  y  para  siiplir  las  niuehas  faltas  que  yo  por  mi  itisuficiencia  uWere 
conietido  en  su  administrarion,  para  que,  A  la  bora  de  la  mucrte  que 
no  si*  me  puede  dilatar.  Ueve  esto  consuelo  q\iando  me  uviere  de  pre- 
sentar delanle  do  la  divina  Magestad  que  sea  sienipre  en  favor  de  su 
santisiina  ix^rsona,  favornriendnla  con  muchos  favores  como  se  lo 
Buplirn  y  suplicare  siempre,    De  Madrid  24  de  Junio,  1643. 

Beatisimo  Pa^lre. 

Besa  cl  santisimo  pic  dc  vuestra  Santidad  su  mas  hmnilde  sicr%'o 

Fb.  Antonio  Inquisidor  General. 
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XV. 

EXTIt^CTS  FROM  THE  CONSFLTA  OF  THE  CoUXCIL  OF  THE  InQCISITIO??, 
ALiY    5,    1640,    UN    THE    INUKJ'KXDENT   Sui'EHlOKITV    OF    InqUISI- 

TOBiAL  Jurisdiction  over  Officials. 

(Archivo  de  la  Corona  dc  Arogun,  Le^ajo  528). 
(See  p.  346). 

Contra  nstos  ragones  sucIcd  opener  los  coladorea  de  las  regalias  que 
la  distribucion  de  los  jurisdiccioncs  cs  una  dcllas  i>egadas  d  lus  niimnoa 
guesos  de  los  reyes,  que  con  cstos  tcmiinos  significan  su  inseporabilidad 
real  y  de  aqui  infiercn  que  en  tocJotiempo  la  pxiedeu  moderar  y  quitar 
sin  que  ninguna  potestad  sc  lo  i>ucda  impedir. 

SefSor,  esta  razon  ticne  el  \icio  dc  que  prueba  mucho  y  a  no  ae 
limita  y  reslringe  a  la  intelligencia  8ana  y  catolica  tira  d  destruir  tod» 
la  jurisdiccion  eclesiastica  y  para  este  efecto  se  vali6  de  ella  el  Key 
Jaeobo  de  Iiiglaterra  eu  el  tratado  que  dedico  A  todos  los  principea 
cristianos,  provocandolos  i  todos  &  que  sc  luciese  cada  unu  una  cabif^ 
de  las  Igleaias  de  sus  reinos,  como  lo  era  de  la  angUcana,  y  la  Hnii- 
taciun  eierta  y  verdadera  de  la  dii'ha  razon  es  que  la  jurisdiccion  rivil 
y  politica  es  inferior  d  la  espiritual  y  eclesiafitica  y  que  para  nmterias 
que  le  tocan  por  la  potestad  directs  puede  tomar  y  asuinir  por  la 
potestad  indirecta  todo  lo  que  ha  menester  jjara  bu  conscr^'acion  y 
recta  administracion  sin  que  las  puedan  irnpedir  ni  disponer  en  ellos 
los  principra  secuiares.  Y  que  las  mas  propiaa  regalias  de  la  dignldad 
regia  son  de  derecho  humano  positive  6  de  derecho  de  las  gent*'s,  y  la 
potestad  suproma  que  ejerce  la  itiquisicion  por  delegacion  dc  la  Sede 
apostoHca  en  las  causas  de  fee  y  concemientes  d  ella  con  todo  lo  demas 
dc  que  nifcsita  para  su  r(*cto  y  libre  ejercicio  dirccta  d  indirectamentc 
pertenece  al  derecho  divino,  y  como  tal  se  stybreiKine  fi  twlo  derecho 
humano  y  de  las  gentes  y  no  esta  sugeto  &.  fueros  ni  Icyes  humanas,  y 
lo  mcnos  que  se  puede  docir  cs  que  los  principes  secularcs  tienen 
obligaeion  de  dacsela  como  queda  diehn,  y  atinque  estos  tengan  derecho 
para  que  la  quo  se  tomare  6  dierc  no  sea  mas  que  la  que  es  menester, 
el  juicio  y  arhitrio  de  la  necesidad  y  de  la  extencion  6  limitacion  de 
aquella  pritonoce  d  aquel  en  quicn  reside  la  dicha  potestad  eclesiastica 
suprema,  porque  funda  la  que  tiene  en  cl  derecho  divino  y  no  es  pomble 
que  sallia  la  purc^a  dc  la  fe  y  la  obediencia  y  rendimiento  que  los 
principes  deben  d  la  Iglesia  y  rt  su  cabcci-o  sientan  diferentemente  de 
lo  que  aqui  se  dice,  porque  es  el  comun  y  verdadero  sentir  de  loa 
flUtorcs  catolicos  y  \o  c\ue  v^tit  Va  a\iboTdinacion  dc  los  dercchos  humanoa 
d  los  di vinos  y  de  Vos  U!TT\vot«\(»  (i.\w^¥.vvr\>a3ike%'iaN&  t'-^i.-wi  vuficre 
que  el  pntendinuet\\o  vcTdftdcTO  ^e\  wCvow^  t*  wAa  e&Vslx^aa  x^wsSia 
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8C  ha  dc  restringir  al  uso  de  las  jurisdicciones  temporales  que  esian  en 
una  misma  liiica  cuundo  no  cunipjton  lo  divino  con  lo  humano  ni  lo 
cspiritiial  con  lo  temporal,  por<iiie  eataa  y  otraa  regaliaa  temporales 
corao  ellas  son  tun  inlicrontes  d  ia  jKitostad  regia  que  xio  ac  pucdo 
dcsnudar  dt-Uas  ni  enagcnarlcs  enteramente. 

Sefuir,  UnltKi  «it()s  principitis  son  kis  solidos  y  segiiros  y  hay  en  est* 
materia  con  qup  l<ts  scnorcs  rpycs  progcnitorcs  de  V.  M.  se  han  con- 
formadii  a.si  en  el  sentir  c.unio  en  el  obrar  y  los  autf»res  repnicolaB  de  la 
corona  han  sentkla  y  esL'rito  en  la  niLsina  conformidad  y  todo  lo  que 
sale  de  cstos  temiinos  con  las  doctrinas  nuevas  que  pretenden  quo 
V.  M.  es  dviefio  absohito  de  esta  jurisdiccion  eon  facultad  plrna  de 
disponer  en  ella  para  qiiiturla  cs  incicrto,  mal  sepuro  para  la  eoncicncia, 
en  nada  convenient^  para  el  KsUdo  y  nniy  peligroso  el  nso  do  eUo  no 
solo  de  cacr  en  hierros  gravisimos,  que  dcspucs  no  tengan  rcparo  sino 
de  que  Dios  nuestro  sefior,  cuia  gloria  es  la  mae  interesada  en  el  libre 
y  recto  ejercicio  dc  la  inquisicion,  agra  viado  de  lo  que  en  eato  se  innovate, 
execute  conio  suele  castij;os  graves  en  los  que  pretenden  estaw  mudan^as 
que  sc  apetecen  con  titulo  dc  libertad  &  que  aspiran  sienipre  los  reinos 
y  son  medio  para  perderlos,  y  quiera  Dios  que  no  sea  una  de  las  causas 
por<|ue  padece  la  Ccjroiia  de  Aragon  tantos  trabajtie  con  la  lujutilidad 
de  los  que  injustftinente  la  pretenden  usurpar,  el  no  acahar  de  quietarse 
en  las  malerias  tocantes  d  la  inquisieion,  pretendiendcj  Bienipre  intro- 
ducir  novedades  en  ella,  eonque  no  solo  se  dt?6ajTada  &  Dios  nuestro 
Seiior  sino  se  ofende  al  Estado  con  las  alterariones  que  oeainnnan  los 
80«pc?chosoa  en  la  fee  que  suele  ser  gontc  setliciosa  dc  que  el  reino  de 
Aragon  tiene  ejemplos  prosent^«  cuyos  dafios  no  se  pudioran  atajar 
sino  cs  j>or  medio  dc  ta  Inquisieion.     .     .    . 

(Sigiien  otras  razones  que  aclaran  lo  que  la  inquisieion  prctcnde 
domostrar,  las  cualcs  razonrs  on  sustancia  son) 

li*'  Que  la  jurisdiccinn  de  la  inquisieion  es  cspiritual  y  no  pucdcn 
modifiearla  el  rey  y  las  coites  sin  eJ  consentimiento  del  Inquisidor 
General. 

4*  Que  por  s\i  condicion  de  espiritual  la  inquisieion  esta  sobre  los 
fueros;  los  dere^rhoa  con  que  la  inqnisicitm  usa  de  la  dieha  jurisdiccion 
son  superiores  d  las  fueros  e  independicntcs  de  cllos.     .     .     . 

6*  Que  si  los  brazos  se  obstinaban  en  no  admitir  las  razones  alegaclas 
por  la  Inquisieion  S.  M.  debia  como  el  cmperador  Carlos  V  hizo  en 
otras  corles  el  aiio  1516  («c)  acordarse  de  su  alma  y  conciencia  y  prc- 
ferir  la  perdida  de  parte  de  sus  reinos  d  consentir  en  nada  contra  la 
honra  de  Dios  y  en  diniinucion  y  desautoridad  del  Santo  Oficio  que 
tanto  los  catolicoa  rey  y  rejna  sus  abuelos  en  sua  testanientos  y  pos- 
trimeraa  voluntades  lo  dexar{)n  caramente  encomendado.     .     .    . 

El  obispo  de  Plasencia,  inquisidor  general  y  eate  Consejo  suplicamos 
a  V.  M.  ae  sirva  mandar  se  hoga  assi  como  lo  pedimns  e.u  loa  vlv;,\Na». 
cousuJtas  con  ponder&cion  do  tantas  y  tan  WiV«\aa  i^^s^yMa  'i5i'TOa  «»■ 
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elltus  se  projxineii,  excliiyendo  las  pretensiones  de  los  quatro  bragos  y 
manteniendo  i\  la  Itiqnisicion  en  el  derecho  que  tiene  y  en  la  poseaioa 
en  que  csUi  de  que  toda  su  jurisdicewm  sea  tratada  en  aquel  reino  de 
Araf^on  coino  oclosia.stii;a  y  secular  y  la  mas  alta  de  toiias  cinnii  ileri- 
vada  del  derecho  divino  en  que  la  Iglesia  funda  la  suya,  para  conocer 
de  las  cansas  dc  la  fe,  y  para  que  no  le  fallen  Xos  ministros  necesarios 
con  la  indG|x'ndencia  que  ha  mcnester  para  el  reeto  y  lihre  cjercieio 
de  la  dieha  jurisdieeion,  y  aunque  presuniinios  que  (as  ilichos  hrazoR, 
vistas  las  diehas  razoncs,  mostraran  su  fidelidad  A  Dios  y  a  \'.  M.  para 
contentarse  del  aouer<la  que  se  tomare,  si  todavia  pcrsistieren  en  sus 
pretensiones  negando  los  servieios  que  se  le.s  piden  V.  M.  debe  preferir 
cl  de  Dios  on  quo  cunsiste  el  reinar  y  ordcuara  en  todo  lo  que  fucrc  del 
suyo.    Madrid  d  5  de  Mayo  de  1640. 


XVI. 

Decree  of  Philip  IV  concerning  Disobedience,  Makcii  26,  1633. 
(Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Libro  32,  fol.  56). 

(Sec  p.  347). 

Uno  de  los  mayorcs  dailos  y  dc  que  han  resultado  inayores  ineon- 
venientes.  en  grave  desen'icio  mio  y  de  la  quietud  y  conser\*acion  de 
todos  mis  reinos,  es  el  dc  la  inobservantia  y  dilacion  en  la  ejecucion  de 
mis  6rdencs,  pues  im  porta  poea  rcsolverlas  si  no  se  envian  y  ejecutan  a 
ticmpo,  pues  pasada  la  sazon  viene  a  ser  infructuoso  todo  lo  quo  se 
dispone,  de  que  se  han  se^ido  dailos  tan  irreparables  que  quizk  son 
la  part«  principal  del  aprctado  cstado  en  que  nos  hatlauios;  di versos 
rccursos  y  advertencias  he  hecho  a  mis  coiisejeros  sobre  eslo  y  signi- 
ficado  con  vivo  sentiniiento  el  dafio  y  encargado  el  reparo  y  aunque 
cntiendo  que  en  todos  niis  niimstros  debe  ser  \^a\  a  bus  obligaciones 
la  atencion  y  celo  a  iiii  ser\'icio.  la  expcrieneia  me  ha  mostrado  que  no 
ha  bastado  csto  y  que  es  necesario  usar  de  medio  mas  e6eaz  y  poderoso 
para  que  no  se  acabe  ile  j^erder  mi  monarquia,  pues  me  c<jrre  obligacion 
por  el  lupar  en  que  Dios  me  ha  puesto  atajar  su  total  ruina  y  entiendo 
ser  la  falta  de  obediencia  y  ejecucion  to  que  ma£  aprisa  la  puede  causnr. 

Per  estc  he  reaueltw  dar  forma  y  repla  en  ello,  dispcmiendosc  per 
aranccl  como  se  han  de  ejecutar  mis  onlenes  y  pena.s  en  que  se  ha  de 
incurrir  por  la  inobservancia  de  ellas,  sepun  la  ealidurl  de  eada  una, 
y  aai  se  formara  para  cse  Consejo  el  que  la  tocare  bicn  ajustado.  y  se 
me  enviard  con  distincion  de  las  materias  de  oficio,  haeienda  y  partes 
asi  de  graeia  como  Ae  'ivisV\c\&,  ^  dc  laa  pcnos  en  que  han  rle  incurrir 
todoa  y  se  han  de  execvLtM  ^x  g\  ai»at&n  wTOafc\<i  ^jOTt^a^^^t^'^^s^^vNRs^i.U. 
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calidad  de  la  inobservancia  y  omision  eti  la  ojecucion,  previniendo  bien 
todos  los  casos  tii  que  ciada  imo  puede  falLar  y  aciuelloB  casos  que 
pueden  ofreceree  y  sc  ofrccen,  que  no  puedan  ser  coinpreiididos,  lani- 
bien  mc  los  conaultard  el  consejo,  porque  quiero  saber  los  que  son,  y 
los  arancclcs  se  hagan  en  veinte  diaa  y  se  me  envien  para  que  resutlva 
la  forma  en  que  hau  de  quedar  ajustados  y  se  publiquen. 

(RUBIUCA    DEL   Rf.Y). 

Kn  San  Ix)rcnzo  a  15  de  Octubre  de  1633. 
Al  Arzobispo  iiuiuisidor  general. 


XVII. 

Proclamation  on  the  Arrival  op  an  Inquisitor. 

(Archive  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Libro  31,  fol.  194). 
(See  p.  351). 


I 


PREOON. 

Ahora  oid  que  sc  oa  hace  saber  a  todo  hombrc  gcncralment*  del 
part4>  del  jlustrisimo  y  reverend isi mo  sefior  Don  Antonio  de  Zufiiga, 
prior  de  Castilla  del  Ordcn  de  San  Juan  de  Jenisalem,  Capitan  y 
lugartoniente  general  de  la  sacra  cesarca  magostad  en  el  I'rincipado  de 
Cataluna  y  Contlado  de  Rosellon  y  Cerdrfia,  que  coino  &  su  ilustriaima 
y  revrrendisima  seftoria  y  Real  Oinaejn  sc  hayan  presrntado  por  cl 
procurador  fiscal  del  oficio  de  la  sancta  inqniPicion  unas  Irtras  o  pro- 
visioncs  patentee  de  la  prefata  cesarea  magcstad  y  con  su  real  sella 
sellada  olorgadas  al  muy  venerable  religioso  y  amado  del  seflor  Rey 
Tray  Juan  Naverdu  maestro  en  sacra  teologiu  del  orden  de  predica- 
dores,  inquisidor  de  la  heretica  y  apostatica  pravcdad  en  el  Principado 
de  Caialufla  y  a  los  nunistros  del  dicho  santto  oficio  en  y  con  las  quales 
entrc  las  otra'^  cosaa  pfjr  los  reapeetos  y  causas  en  las  dlchaA  provisinnea 
coutenidaa  su  Oaarca  magestad  manda  con  grandcs  penas  al  dicho 
eefior  lugartenicnte  general  y  otros  oficialos  de  Catalufia  asi  mayores 
como  menores  que  cada  y  quando  que  el  dicho  venerable  inquisidor 
y  los  otrtjs  oficiales  y  niinl'itros  del  flichn  sancto  oficio  para  exercer  sus 
oficioa  demandaren  6  alguno  de  ellua  demandare  auxilio  lo  haya  do 
prestar  y  los  dtchos  sus  oficios  pemiitan  libremenle  exercitar  sin 
impedlmento  alguno,  y  demandando  el  aiixilio  del  brazo  seglar  incon- 
tienti  lo  hayan  de  dar,  tomando  y  prendiendo  quaU^uier  ])ersonas  que 
por  el  dicho  venerable  inquisidor  fueren  nombradas  y  oojAcllaa  c^to^^tW 
sonsr  y  tener  presas  y  haberlas  de  \a»  ^wTvsw&tcvcrtvca  ^t  ^\a!«s«^va. 
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personas  adonde  el  dieho  inquisidor  quisierc  y  mudar  aquollas  y  castigar 
y  piinirla-s  tron  las  (ll^bi(las  penaf^  cmia  y  quaiido  ptjr  ol  dicliD  vciicralile 
inquisidor  sera  dccilarado  y  porquc  cl  dicho  venerable  inquisidor  y 
otros  oficialcs  y  niinistros  del  dicho  sancto  oScio  mas  librc  y  segura- 
mente  puedan  ejerccr  li>8  dinhcis  sus  oticlos,  su  cesarea  ma^estad  al 
dicho  venerable  inquisidor  sus  companeros,  notario  y  alfrua^iil  y  otros 
ofictales  y  ministros  del  dicho  sancto  oficio  familiarcs  y  bienes  dc  ellos 
y  qualquier  dcllos  pone  y  constituye  debajo  su  especial  guiaje,  cii&- 
todia.  proteccion  y  enconiicnda  real  segun  en  dichas  letras  y  praviaon 
real,  la  data  do  las  qualcs  fu6  en  Valladolid  li  trccc  del  mcs  do  Febrero 
del  afio  de  la  na\idad  de  Dios  nuestro  senor  mil  quinientos  y  vointa  y 
tres,  aquestas  y  otras  cosaa  mas  largamentc  se  contienen. 

Fur  tanto  quericndo  su  ilustrisinia  sefiurla  que  las  cosas  niaiuladas  y 
proveidas  por  la  sacra  cesarea  y  real  magcstad  sean  Aejccueion  devida^ 
y  &  todo  hombre  manifiestas  A  su  aplicaciou  del  dicho  procurador  fiscal 
del  dicho  oficio  de  la  soiuta  iiuiiusiciou  per  el  tenor  dd  pretsente  publico 
pregon,  notificando  las  dichaa  cosas  a  todo  hombre  geueraUuente  dice 
y  manda  su  Uustrisitna  y  reverendisima  seQoria  d  todos  y  qualesquier 
oficiales  ansi  mayores  conio  nieiiores  y  4  otras  y  singidares  personas 
de  qualquier  estado  dignadad  o  con(iicion  que  sean  que  la  dicha  y 
precalcnclada  letra  y  provisioti  real  y  todas  y  qualesquier  cosas  on  ella 
contcnidas  y  expresadas  stjgun  mejor  y  plenamcnto  on  ella  se  eontiene 
del  dicho  sancto  oficio  de  la  sancta  inquLsicion  tengan  y  guarden  y  hagan 
tener  y  guardar  inviolablcmcnte  segun  su  narracion  y  tenor  y  contra 
aquclla  no  hagan  ni  vengan,  ni  liacer  ni  venir  perinitan  en  nianera 
alguna  si  dcsean  no  iucurrir  en  las  pcnas  en  dicha  y  preealendada  real 
provision  contenidas,  y  porque  alguna  no  pueda  de  dichas  cosas  aliegar 
ignorancia,  manda  su  ilustrisima  y  reverendisima  scnoria  cl  present* 
ser  publicada  por  lus  lugarcs  accetumbrados  y  gvafdase  quien  se  ha  de 
guardar. 

El  Psiob  de  Castilla. 

Vidit  Joannes  de  Cardona,  Cancellarius. 

Vidtt  Jacobus  Ferrer,  Registrator  Thesaurarius. 

Gundisalbus  dc  Cabra. 

Kegistrata  in  curia  lucumtencntis. 

PUBLICACJONES  DE  LOS  PREOONEB. 


Futf  publicado  cl  present©  publico  pregon  por  los  lugares  acoetum- 
brados  de  Harcelona  por  mi  Canals  en  lugar  de  Francisco  de  Sevia  con 
son  de  quatro  trompetas  &  vcinte  y  tres  de  Diciembre  de  mil  quinientos 
y  vcinte  y  tres.  Canals. 
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XVIII. 
Memoria  d£  la  Reporma  de  Ministros  del  Santo  Oficio  que  mzo 

HACER   EL   REY   EN    1646. 


(Bibtioteca  Nacional  de  Madrid,  SeccioQ  de  MSS.  D  US,  and  S  294 

fol.  122). 
(See  p.  461). 

En  las  ultimas  cortcs  que  sc  cclebraron  pn  Aragon  pI  afSo  pasado  de 
1646,  fue  sorvido  su  Magcstad  (Uios  Ic  guardo)  de  aminorar  rl  mimero 
dc  familiarcs  que  conforme  A  fueros  dc  aquel  Reyno  podia  haver, 
extingiiiendole  d  solo  numero  de  400,  cavicndo  mas  dv  2(H)0  en  lo 
antigurt,  y  <[\ie  sc.  practicava  como  consta  largamonlp  por  la  concordia 
anligua  cntrc  cl  Reyno  y  la  Inquisicion,  Quitolcsassimismo  las  excmp- 
cionos  de  que  gozaban  dichos  familiares  en  la  fomia  que  tanvien  consta 
por  lo9  niiebos  cabos  donde  se  puede  veer.  Instaron  sobre  esto  con 
apretadxssiiiios  esfuerzoa  los  quatro  brazos  de  dichas  corlea  y  entre 
ellos  alguiios  mitiistroB  dc  Inquisicion  (que  aun  nu  vasto  el  serlo  para 
que  dejasen  de  manifestar  el  odio  comun  que  contra  ella  y  sus  actiones 
Uenen).  Conociaselu  su  Magestad  y  antetj  de  concederles  cosa  alguna 
que  tocase  A  la  Inquisicion  (de  quien  dijo  era  las  nifias  de  sus  ojos) 
les  niand6  6  ptdi6  la  dejasen  en  el  estado  que  cBlava.  y  que  como  no  le 
Uegascn  &  ella  concederiu  todo  lo  denias  que  prctentlian,  hacicndo 
asainiismo  mercedca  particulares  d  los  Aragoneses,  como  con  efecto 
left  hijo  mas  ile  trecientas  y  spsenta  que  se  publicaion  on  un  dia,  nom- 
brandolas  y  las  personas  &  quien  las  hacia.  Nada  de  esto  vasto  para 
que  dejasen  de  rrplicar  con  una  y  otra  enibaxada  p(ir  parte  de  los 
brazos,  dcteniondo  d  bu  Magestad  dos  6  trra  dias  en  el  conbento  de 
Santa  Engracia  de  Zarago/a,  cstando  el  coche  d.  la  puerta  para  venirse 
4  Madrid,  haustn  que  viendo  bu  pf rtinacia  y  que  shi  duitiiledetendrian 
mas  sin  cnncliiir  cl  solio  en  Las  Cortes  que  era  In  que  esperava,  los  con- 
cedid  todo  lo  que  en  csta  parte  qujsicron.  t^uedaron  hw  Aragoneses 
muy  contentos,  parcciendoles  haver  vencido  lo  nias  y  que  ya  le  faltava 
al  Rey  el  unico  recursso  que  tenia  en  aquel  Reyno.  Desde  estc  dia  fue 
postrandosc  la  autoridad  y  mucha  estimacion  que  la  Inquisicion  tenia 

Len  Aragon,  oxce<iiendo  en  esta  parte  il  otros,  puos  tal  vcz  miraban  d 
un  Inquisidor  con  nifl.s  vennraeion  cpie  al  Argobispo  y  Virroy  y  ny  se 
vee  lo  contrario  y  aun  sc  oyc  que  algunos  dicen  ya  se  acabo  la  Inqui- 
sicion. IGxperimentase  esto  cada  dia  en  los  ministros  dc  olla,  pues, 
siendo  conforme  A  las  hordinaciones  del  Reyno  que  ningtm  vecino 
aloje  en  su  casa  mas  que  un  soldado,  no  cxccdiendo  el  numero  dc  ellos 
al  de  los  vecinos,  no  solo  le  hechan  al  familiar  el  (\ue  Ic  yicviva.  u^so,  «cna 
tuvicse  exempcion  aJguna,  pero  porque  ea  iww^iax  Vi\wK!wi3i.  vS.c(fc^  sx« 
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Jfuchos  sc  an  quejado  dc  cste  agravio  al  Tribunal,  y  por  escusar 
cnpcnos  6  lo  que  podia  resultar  y  sc  a  tornado  por  expedienle  suabc 
escrivir  al  Comisiirio  vie  la  villa  6  lugar  donde  se  hace  el  agravio,  hable 
con  cl  Justic'ia  6  Jurados  de  cl,  y  que  con  buen  modo  les  de  i.  ent^ndcr 
que  no  se  dcvc  hacer  ni  pasar  por  aqucUo,  y  aunquc  algunos  an  tenido 
atcncion  A  cUo  il  otros  les  a  faltado,  y  tal  vcz  6  los  mas  a  sido  ncccsario 
no  darse  el  Tribunal  por  entendido  6  tolerado,  mirando  al  estado  en 
que  80  alia,  y  tAnvien  it  los  ahngds  que  liene  el  Reyiio  con  los  aloja- 
mientos.  Haccn  contribuyr  A  los  fainiliares  en  los  Vagajes  y  reparti- 
micntofi  concejUea  y  que  no  son  concejUes,  y  ultiniamentc  se  vee  y  toca 
con  las  manos  que  en  todo  lo  que  no  es  negocio  de  fee  tiene  postradas 
las  fuerzas  autiguas  cl  Tribunal  de  Aragon. 


XIX. 
Decree  op  Philip  III  on  QrAHRELs  uetween  Bishops  and  Inqdis- 

ITORS. 

(Archive  de  Simaneas,  Inquisicton,  TJbro  29,  fol.  177). 
(Sec  p.  497). 

He  mandado  escribir  estas  cartas  que  aqui  dccie,  pero,  porque  sc  ha 
visto  y  vpc  cada  dia  (pie  las  IiKiuisiciones  particulares  so  motcn  en 
cossBs  que  dcTCchamente  no  toean  a  la  fe  ni  al  Santo  Oficio  stno  solo 
a  estender  y  anipliar  su  jurisdiceion  pf)r  fines  particulares  dc  que  ban 
resuitado  todas  las  dificultades  y  encuentrf>s  que  ha  avido  cntrc  las 
Inquisicioncs  y  los  periados  y  entretanto  que  esto  no  se  remediare 
nunca  dejara  de  averlas.  Sera  bien  y  assi  os  lo  encargo  que  procureis 
coinponer  esto  de  manera  que  los  Inquisidorcs  no  se  metan  en  mas  de 
lo  que  les  toca  y  que  al  mismo  tiempo  que  yo  mandarc  escribir  a  los 
obispos  escribais  vos  a  las  Inquisiciones  que  jxir  ningun  caseo  ee  nieian 
en  coBsa  que  dercchamentc  no  les  toque,  apcrcibicndoles  que  no  sola- 
mente  no  lo  conscutireis  pero  que  castigareis  &  loe  que  hicieren  lo 
contrario  con  demonstracion  de  rigor,  y  si  excedieren  no  os  cont^nK'is 
con  reprehenderlos  blandamente  sino  que  con  effecto  los  castigueis, 
porque  c(»n  esto  se  justifirara  lo  que  yo  cscribiere  &  los  perlados  y  ellos 
Be  acomodarau  A  lo  que  fuere  justo,  y  de  otra  manera  tendran  ocasioo 
de  acudir  d  mi  por  el  remedio  de  sus  agravios^  lo  cual  ce  necesario  que 
se  escuse. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
From  the  Compromise  of  1850 

By    JAMES   FORD   RHODES 
Id  Five  Volumes.      Cloth.      8vo.       $12.50,  net 


**It  is  the  one  work  novr  within  reach  of  the  yaung  American  student  of  to-day  in  which 
he  may  learn  the  connected  stury  nf  the  greal  bailie  that  resulted  in  the  nverthrnw  uf  slavery 
and  th:  rededication  of  the  repultlic  lu  unsullied  fTcedom.  In  no  other  puhllcation  arc  thr«e 
facts  to  concisely,  kii  fully,  and  so  well  pretemed,  and  the  student  uhu  makes  careful  study  uf 
this  wurk  will  fully  understand,  nut  only  the  aclual  causes  which  led  to  t\\:  w.u,  bui  he  will 
knuw  how  gradually  they  were  developed  irvm  year  to  year  under  varvHng  political  p«twer,  milil 
the  oatioQ  was  ripe  for  the  revolution.  .  .  .  Taking  the  work  all  together,  wo  regard  it  as  the 
most  valuable  political  pubticaliun  of  the  age,  and  the  inielligcnt  citi/cn  who  does  nut  becume 
Its  careful  student  must  do  hitn&cif  great  injustice." —  7'/ie  Tima,  Fhiladclphia,  Pa. 

"There  is  the  same  abundant  and  almost  exhaustive  collation  of  material,  the  same  sim- 
plicity und  directness  i^f  method,  i\v:  same  good  judgment  in  the  election  of  topics  fur  full 
treatment  or  for  sVetchy  notice,  the  same  calmneas  of  temper  and  alucnce  ofpaKsionaic  parii>an. 
chip.  He  may  fairly  he  said  to  he  a  pupil  of  the  Oardincr  school,  and  to  have  made  the  great 
KogLisb  historian  a  model  in  subordinating  the  literary  element  to  the  ^diciaL" —  7 At  A'a/ipm- 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY 

By    ERNEST    K    HENDERSON 

.\.B    (Triaity).  M.A-  (HarvJidJ.  PH  D.  (Berlin) 
Aatbor  of  "A  Htwtary  of  Oetmaay  to  Ih*  MUtfte  Agea'* 

In  Two  Volumes.         Cloth.         8vo.         $4.00,  net 

Vol.     I.      9  AD.  to    1648  AJ). 
TOI.  11.      1648  A.D.  to  1871  A.Q. 


**This  work  isVn  the  form  of  a  continuous  narrative,  unbroken  by  mnnographa  00  par- 
ticulsr  institutions  or  phases  of  (lermany's  development,  but  covering  the  whole  sunject  with  ■ 
unity  of  treatment  such  as  has  seldom  been  attained  by  earlier  wnters  in  the  same  lield.  to 
this  respect,  at  least,  the  book  is  unique  among  popuiat  hititories  of  Germany  in  the  Eogli&b 
language."  —  Ktvuw  of  Kfvint/s. 

"  It  has  remained  for  Mr.  Henderson  to  treat  at  all  etfectively  In  English  in  a  short  space 
the  development  of  the  Cicrman  nation  at  a  progrenive  and  ever  mobile  whole.  And  to 
appreciate  the  dtf^coJty  of  the  ta<«k  before  him,  we  have  only  to  glance  at  the  powers  and 
forces  that  work  out  their  expression  if  not  their  fultilment,  on  German  ground  and  through 
German  initilutions." —  Commeuiai  Advertistr,  New  York. 

"C>f  very  decided  iinponance.  .  .  .  Wc  have  never  seen  in  Engliih  a  more  satisfactivry 
record  of  the  story  of  Germany —  one  that  fuUilled  as  many  requisites  as  ilnes  that  under  revirv. 
Mr.  I-lcnderson  writes  in  a  straightfoiward^  aostralned  st)ie  which  makes  bis  work  easy  read- 
ing." —  f^attimore  Sun* 
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la  two  volumes.    Third  edition,  completely  revised  throughoufi 
with  additional  chapters.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  gilt  tops 

Vol.  I.     TiiK  National  GovKKfiMEST — The  State  Goveknmrnt.    I'p.  xix  +  714^ 

Price,  9t1 

Vol.  11.    Thk  Partv  System  —  Pubuc  Opinion  —  Illustrations  am>   RtFLtal 

SocuL  Instttutions.    Pp.  904-  Price, 

The  two  volumes  in  a  box^  94-<k>,  net 


"It  Is  not  too  much  to  caU  '  The  AmcricaTi  CommonwciUh '  one  of  the  moft  (In 
additions  to  political  nnd  social  science  which  this  generation  has  seen.  It  has  donCfJ 
continue  to  do,  a  Rteni  work  in  inforniing  the  wotid  concerning  the  principles  of  thil^' 
fnent."  —  PMiladeifhia  Ezitmng  TtUgrafh. 

"jVo  enlightened  American  can  desire  a  belter  thing  for  hb  country  than  the  vrll 
sion  and  the  most  thorough  reading  of  Mr.  Urycc's  impartial  and  penetrating  vrork." 


THE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  L 

IMCLUDINQ  NEW  MATERIALS  FROM  THE  BRITISH  OFFICIAL  R^ 
By   J.   H.   ROSE,   MA. 

Author  of  "  Tb*  R9vo}atloamry  mod  Sapotaaalc  Bra,  1789-1815,"  tie. 

tllu5trated.     In  two  volumes.     Cloth.     8vo.     $4.00,  net] 


*'  Mr.  Rose  seems  to  have  read  eveo'thing  )>e&nng  on  his  subject,  and  to  discrimioi 
as  to  the  value  of  the  authorities.  In  particular  he  has  for  the  lirst  lime  thuroughljr 
the  English  Foreign  Office  Recorci*.     'Hie  information  wlitch  he  derives  from  them  | 

Seneral  to  cr^nfirm  the  views  held  by  the  majority,  at  least  nrcDinpctrnt  judges.  Englii^ 
aring  the  great  struggle  which  arose  out  of  the  French  Revolution  was,  na  it  has  usual 
bonest  and  sound  in  purpose,  but  too  often  ill  managed  and  weak  in  its  metflods.  ...  1^ 
excels  in  the  diflicult  art  of  stating  complicated  matters  briefly  and  yet  clearly.  ...  Bd 
pcihaps,  la  his  chapter  on  the  schemes  for  colonial  expansion  vhtch  Napoleon  set  on 
toon  OS  France  was  at  peace;  it  is  admirably  clear,  and  contains  much  that  will  be  new 
readers,  Mr.  Ko*p  i^  equally  successful  in  his  military  narrative,  a  subject  wldch  is  e» 
difficult  to  treat  l>oth  briu-ily  and  lucidly.  He  alwn>-s  sees  the  essential  points  and  never  i 
needless  details,  though  here  nn<l  there  an  addittrvnal  fact  would  have  made  the  who] 
CMj  of  comprehension.  .  .  .  VV'e  do  not  know  where  else  to  lind  a  series  of  great 
operations  described  so  well  and  also  so  concisely.  .  .  .  Nothing  could  be  better  than 
in  which  he  describes  ami  comments  on  the  ileath  of  Pitt." —  Tht  l-oniion  Times. 

"The  author  is  John  Knlland  Rose,  the  well-known  Kngliah  historian,  and  his  bl| 
of  Xapoleon  Bonaparte  will  have  little  difficulty  in  taking  rank  as  the  best  in  the  Is 
Napoleon  !«,  to  Mr.  Rose,  neither  a  demi-god  nor  an  ogre,  bat  a  wonderfully  brilUH 
whofe  complete,  but  on  the  whole,  attractive  personality  is  made  the  subject  of  a  p^ 
and  luminous  psychologioU  stuJy." —  7 he  Philadelphia  Press. 
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